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PREFACE. 


At  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  stir- 
ring events,  and  the  ui^ency  of  public 
and  private  interests,  render  it  increas- 
ingly desirable  that  ev.ery  variety  of  la- 
bor should  be  attended  with  an  immediate 
and  adequate  return;  I  feel  that  some 
apology  is  necessary  for  the  presumptioti 
of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
a  work,  in  which  I  have  been  compelled 
to  enter  into  the  apparently  insignificant 
detail  of  familiar  and  ordinary  life. 

The  oflen-repeated  truth — that  "  trifles 
make  the  sum  of  human  things,"  must 
plead  my  excuse;  as  well  as  the  fact, 
that  while  our  libraries  are  stored  with 
buoks  of  excellent  advice  on  general  con- 
duct, we  have  no  single  work  containing 
the  particular  minutiee  of  practical  duty, 
to  which  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon 
to  invite  the  consideration  of  the  young 
women  of  the  present  day.  We  have 
many  valuable  dissertaticHis  upon  female 
character,  as  exhibited  on  the  broad  scale 
of  virtue ;  but  no  direct  definition  of  those 
minor  parts  of  domestic  and  social  inter- 
course, which  strengthen  into  habit,  and 
consequently  form  the  basis  of  moral 
character. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  these 
writers  have  addressed  their  observations 
almost  exclusively  to  ladies,  or  occasion- 
ally to  those  who  hold  a  subordinate  situ- 
ation under  the  influence  of  ladies;  while 
that  estimable  class  of  females  who  might 
be  more  specifically  denominated  totmen, 
and  who  yet  enjoy  the  privilege  of  liberal 
education,  with  exemption  from  the  pe- 
cuniary necessities  of  labor,  are  almost 
wholly  overlooked. 


It  is  from  a  high  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  class  in  upholding  the 
moral  worth  of  our  country,  that  I  have 
addressed  my  remarks  especially  to  them ; 
and  in  order  to  do  so  with  more  eflfect,  I 
have  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  &mil- 
iar  scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  have  thus 
endeavored  to  lay  bare  some  of  the  causes 
which  frequently  lie  hidden  at  the  root  of 
general  conduct. 

Had  I  not  known  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work,  its  progress  would  soon 
have  convinced  me,  that  in  order  to  per- 
form my  task  with  candor  and  ikithful- 
ness,  I  must  renounce  all  idea  of  what  is 
called  fine  writing;  because  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  re- 
stricts me  to  the  consideration  of  subjects, 
too  minute  in  themselves,  to  admit  of  their 
being  expatiated  upon  with  eloquence  by 
the  writer — too  familiar  to  produce  upon 
the  reader  any  startling  efiect.  Had  I 
even  felt  within  myself  a  capability  for 
treating  any  subject  in  this  manner,  I 
should  have  been  willing  in  this  instance 
to  resign  all  opportunity  of  such  display, 
if,  by  so  doing,  I  could  more  clearly  point 
out  to  my  countrywomen,  by  what  means 
they  may  best  meet  that  pressing  exigent 
cy  of  the  times,  which  so  urgently  de- 
mands a  fresh  exercise  of  moral  power 
on  their  part,  to  win  back  to  the  homes  of 
England  the  boasted  felicity  for  which 
they  once  were  famed. 

Anxious  as  I  am  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
unnecessary  trifling  on  a  subject  so  seri- 
ous as  the  moral  worth  of  the  women  of 
England,  there  is  beyond  this  a  consider- 
ation of  far  higher  importance,  to  which 
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I  would  invite  the  candid  attention  of  the 
serious  part  of  the  publio,  while  I  oflfer, 
what  appears  to  me  a  sufficient  apology, 
for  having  written  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  morals,  without  having  made  it  strictly 
religious.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed,  if, 
by  so  doing,  I  brought  upon  myself  the 
suspicion  of  yielding  for  one  moment  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  any  other  sure 
foundation  for  good  morals,  than  correct 
religious  principle ;  but  I  do  believe,  that, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  a  foundation 
may  be  laid  in  early  life,  before  the  heart 
has  been  illuminated  by  Divine  truth,  or 
has  experienced  its  renovating  power,  for 
those  domestic  habits,  and  relative  duties, 
which  in  after  life  will  materially  assist 
the  development  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter. And  I  am  the  more  convinced  of 
this,  because  we  sometimes  see,  in  sincere 
and  devoted  Christians,  such  peculiarities 
of  conduct  89  materially  hinder  their 
usefulness — such  early-formed  habits,  as 
they  themselves  would  be  glad  to  escape 
from,  but  which  continue  to  cling  around 
them  in  their  earthly  course,  like  the 
clustering  of  weeds  in  the  traveller's 
path. 

It  may  perhaps  more  fully  illifttrate 
my  view  of  this  important  subject  to  say, 
that  those  who  would  train  up  young  peo- 
pie  without  the  cultivation  of  moral  hab- 
its, trusting  solely  to  the  future  influence 
of  religion   upon  their  hearts,  are   like 


mariners,  who,  while  they  watt  for  their 
bark  to  be  safely  guided  out  to  sea,  allow 
their  sails  to  swing  idly  in  the  wind,  their 
cordage  to  become  entangled,  and  the 
general  outfit  of  their  vessel  to  suffer  in- 
jury and  decay ;  so  that  when  the  pilot 
comes  on  board  they  lose  much  of  the 
advantage  of  his  services,  and  fail  to  de- 
rive the  anticipated  benefit  from  his  pres- 
ence. 

All  that  I  would  venture  to  recommend 
Ivith  regard  to  morals,  is,  that  the  order 
and  right  government  of  the  vessel  should, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  be  maintained,  so 
that  when  the  hope  of  better  and  surer 
guidance  is  realized,  and  the  heavenly 
Pilot  in  his  own  good  time  arrives,  all 
things  may  be  ready — nothing  out  of  or- 
der, and  nothing  wanting,  for  a  safe  and 
prosperous  voyage. 

It  is  therefore  solely  to  the  miltivation 
of  habits  that  I  have  confined  my  atten- 
tion— to  the  minor  morah  of  domestic  life. 
And  I  have  done  this,  because  there  are 
so  many  abler  pens  than  mine  employed 
in  teaching  and  enforcing  the  essential 
truths  of  religion;  because  there  is  an 
evident  tendency  in  society,  as  it  exists  in 
the  present  day,  to  overlook  these  minor 
points;  and  because  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  neglected,  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  Christian  character. 

Sarah  Stickney  Ellis. 

Pkntonyillx,  Nov.  1838. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  WOMEN  OF  £NGLA2iD. 

Evert  country  has  its  peculiar  character- 
istics, Dot  only  of  dimate  and  scenery,  of 
public  institutions,  government,  and  laws; 
but  every  country  has  also  its  moral  charac^ 
terislksj  upon  which  is  founded  its  true  title 
to  a  station,  either  high  or  low,  in  the  scale 
of  nations. 

The  national  characteristics  of  England 
are  the  perpetual  boast  of  her  patriotic  sons ; 
and  there  is  one  especially  which  it  behooves 
all  British  subjects  not  only  to  exult  in,  but  to 
cherish  and  maintain.  Leaving  the  justice 
of  her  laws,  the  extent  of  her  commerce^  and 
the  amount  of  her  resources,  to  the  orator, 
the  statesman,  and  the  political  economist, 
there  yet  remains  one  of  the  noUest  features 
in  her  national  character,  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  r^;arded  as  within  the  compass 
of  a  woman's  understanding,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  a  woman^s  pen.  It  is  the  domestic 
character  of  England— the  home  comforts, 
and  fireside  virtues  for  which  she  is  so  justly 
celebrated.  These  I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  without  presumption,  as  intimately  asso- 
ciated with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  moral 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  women  of  this  ^ 
vored  country. 

It  is  therefore  in  reference  to  these  alone 
that  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  the  subject  of 
England's  nationality ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  with  more  predaion,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  of  observation  within  a  nar- 
rower circle,  and  to  describe  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  women  of  England.  I 
oug^t,  perhapsb  in  strict  propriety,  to  say 


what  were  their  characteristics;  because  I 
would  justify  the  obtrusiveness  of  a  work 
like  this  by  first  premising  that  the  women 
of  England  are  deteriorating  in  their  moral 
character,  and  that  false  notions  of  refine- 
ment are  rendering  them  less  influential,  less 
useful,  and  less  happy  than  they  were. 

In  speaking  of  what  English  women  were, 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  refer  to  what 
they  were  a  century  ago.  Facilities  in  the 
way  of  mental  improvement  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  this  period.  In  connection 
with  moral  discipline,  these  facilities  are  in- 
valuable ;  but  I  consider  the  two  excellences 
as  having  been  combined  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  general  average  of  women  who 
have  now  attained  to  middle,  or  rather  ad- 
vanced  age.  When  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  faculties  bad  so  hr  advanced  as  to 
take  precedence  of  the  moral,  by  leaving  no 
time  for  domestic  usefulness,  and  the  practice 
of  peraonal  exertion  in  the  way  of  promoting . 
general  happiness,  the  character  of  the  wo- 
men of  England  assumed  a  different  aspect, 
which  is  now  beginning  to  tell  upon  society 
in  the  sickly  sensibilities,  the  feeble  firames, 
and  tbe  useless  habits  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  stating  this  humiliating  &ct,  I  must  be 
blind  indeed  to  the  most  cheering  aspect  of 
modern  society,  not  to  perceive  that  there 
are  signal  instances  of  women  who  carry 
about  with  them  into  every  sphere  of  domes- 
tic duty,  even  the  most  humble  aqd  obecureb 
the  accomplishments  and  refinements  of  mod- 
em education ;  and  who  deem  it  rather  an 
honor  than  a  degradation  to  be  permitted  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  by  dif- 
fusing the  embellishments  of  mind  and  man^ 
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nets  over  the  homely  and  familiar  aspect  of 
every-day  existence. 

Such,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  female  population  of  Great 
Britain.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
young  ladies  (for  they  are  no  longer  toamen) 
of  the  present  day,  are  distinguished  by  a 
morbid  listiessness  of  mind  and  body,  except 
when  under  the  influence  of  stimulus,  a  con- 
stant pining  for  excitement,  and  an  eagerness 
to  escape  from  every  thing  like  practical  and 
individual  duty.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  those 
whose  minds  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
religious  principle.  Would  that  the  excep- 
tion could  extend  to  aU  who  profess  to  be 
governed  by  this  principle ! 

Gentle,  inoflfensive,  delicate,  and  passively 
amiable  as  many  young  ladiee  are,  it  seems 
an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  to  rouse  them 
from  their  summer  dream ;  and  were  it  not 
that  wintry  days  will  come,  and  the  surface 
of  life  be  ruflSed,  and  the  mariner,  even  she 
who  steers  the  smallest  bark,  be  put  upon  the 
inquiry  for  what  port  she  is  really  bound — 
were  it  not  that  the  cry  of  utter  helplessness 
is  of  no  avail  in  rescuing  from  the  waters  of 
aflliction,  and  the  plea  of  ignorance  unheard 
upon  the  far-extending  and  deep  ocean  of 
experience,  and  the  question  of  accounta- 
bility perpetually  sounding,  like  the  voice  of 
a  warning  spirit,  above  the  storms  and  the 
billows  of  this  lower  world— I  would  be  one 
of  the  very  last  to  call  the  dreamer  back  to 
a  consciousness  of  present  things.  But  this 
state  of  listless  indifference,  my  sisters,  must 
not  be.  You  have  deep  responsibilities; 
you  have  urgent  claims;  a  nation^s  moral 
worth  is  in  your  keeping.  Let  us  inquire 
then  in  what  way  it  may  be  best  preserved. 
Let  us  consider  what  you  are,  and  have 
been,  and  by  what  peculiarities  of  feeling  and 
habit  you  have  been  able  to  throw  so  much 
additional  weight  into  the  scale  of  your 
country^s  worth. 

In  order  to  speak  with  precision  of  the 
characteristics  of  any  class  of  people,  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  our  attention  as  much 
as  possible  to  that  portion  of  the  class  where 
such  characteristics   are  most  prominent; 


and,  avoiding  the  two  extremes  where  cir- 
cumstances not  peculiar  to  that  class  are 
supposed  to  operate,  to  take  the  middle  or 
intervening  portion  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  English  nation  as  a  **  nation  of 
shopkeepers;"  and  when  we  consider  the 
number,  the  influence,  and  the  respectability 
of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  our 
trade  and  merchandise,  it  does  indeed  ap- 
pear to  constitute  the  mass  of  English  so- 
ciety, and  may  justly  be  considered  as  ex- 
hibiting the  most  striking  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  what  are  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  not 
therefore  from  the  aristocracy  of  the  land 
that  the  characteristics  of  English  women 
should  be  taken;  because  the  higher  the 
rank,  and  the  greater  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication with  other  countries,  the  more 
prevalent  are  foreign  manners,  and  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting  common  to  that  class  of 
society  in  other  countries.  Neither  is  it  en- 
tirely among  the  indigent  and  most  laborious 
of  the  community,  that  we  can  with  pro- 
priety  look  for  those  strong  features  of  na- 
tionality, which  stamp  the  moral  character 
of  different  nations ;  because  the  urgency  of 
mere  physical  wants,  and  the  pressure  of 
constant  and  necessary  labor,  naturally  in- 
duce a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  so- 
cial feelings  and  domestic  habits,  among 
people  similariy  circumstanced,  to  whatever 
country  they  may  belong. 

In  looking  around,  then,  upon  our  **  nation 
of  shopkeepers,'*  we  readily  perceive  that  by 
dividing  society  into  three  classes,  as  regards 
what  is  commonly  called  rank,  the  middle 
class  must  include  so  vast  a  portion  of  the 
intelligence  and  moral  power  of  the  country 
at  large,  that  it  may  not  improperly  be  desig- 
nated ttie  pillar  of  our  nation's  strength,  its 
base  being  the  important  class  of  the  labo- 
rious poor,  and  its  rich  and  highly  ornamental  i 
capital,  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  In  no 
other  country  is  society  thus  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, and  England  should  beware  of  any 
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deviation  from  the  order  and  symmetry  of 
her  national  column. 

There  never  was  a  more  short-sighted 
view  of  society,  than  that  by  which  the  wo- 
men of  our  country  have  lately  learned  to 
look  with  envious  eyes  upon  their  superiors 
in  rank*  to  rival  their  attainments,  to  imitate 
their  manners,  and  to  pine  for  the  luxuries 
they  enjoy ;  and  consequently  to  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  appliances  and 
means  of  humbler  happiness.  The  women 
of  England  were  once  better  satisfied  with 
that  instrumentality  of  Divine  wisdom  by 
which  they  were  placed  in  their  proper 
sphere.  They  were  satisfied  to  do  with 
their  own  hands  what  they  now  leave  un- 
done, or  repine  that  they  cannot  have  others 
to  do  for  them. 

A  system  of  philoflophy  was  once  promul- 
gated in  France,  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  b^  proved  that  so  much  of  the  power  and 
the  cleverness  of  man  was  attributable  to  his 
hand,  that  but  for  a  slight  difference  in  the 
fonnation  of  this  organ  in  some  of  the  infe- 
rior animals,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  same  class  with  him.    Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  capabilities  of  man's  hand, 
I  believe  the  feminine  qualification  of  being 
able  to  use  the  hand  willingly  and  well,  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  moral  influence 
of  woman.  The  personal  Fervices  she  is  thus 
enabled  to  render,  enhance  her  value  in  the 
domestic  circle,  and  when  such  services  are 
performed  with  the  energy  of  a  sound  under- 
standing, and  the  grace  of  an  accomplished 
mind — above  all,  with  the  disinterested  kind- 
ness of  a  generous  heart— they  not  only  dig- 
nify the  performer,  but  confer  bappines?,  as 
well  as  obligation.    Indeed,  so  great  is  the 
I  charm  of  personal  attentions  arising  sponta- 
neously from  the  heart,  that  women  of  the 
highest  rank  in  society,  and  &r  removed  from 
the  necessity  of  individual  exertion,  are  fre- 
quently ofaeerved  to  adopt  habits  of  personal 
kindness  towards  others,  not  only  as  the 
surest  means  of  giving  pleasure,  but  as  a 
natnnl  and  grateful  relief  to  the  overflowings 
of  their  own  afiections. 
There  is  a  principle  in  woman's  love,  that 


renders  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  satisfied 
without  actually  doing  something  for  the  ob- 
ject of  her  regard.  I  speak  only  of  woman 
in  her  refined  and  elevated  character.  Vani- 
ty can  satiate  itself  with  admiration,  and 
selfishness  can  feed  upon  services  received ; 
but  woman's  love  is  an  overflowing  and  inex- 
haustible fountain,  that  must  be  perpetually 
imparting  from  tlie  source  of  its  own  blessed- 
ness. It  needs  but  slight  experience  to  know, 
that  the  mere  act  of  loving  our  fellow-crea- 
tures does  little  towards  the  promotion  of 
their  happiness.  The  human  heart  is  not  so 
credulous  as  to  continue  to  believe  in  affec- 
tion without  practical  proof.  Thus  the  inter- 
change of  mutual  kind  ofllces  begets  a  confi- 
dence which  cannot  be  made  to  grow  out  of 
any  other  foundation ;  and  while  gratitude 
is  added  to  the  connecting  link,  the  character 
on  each  side  is  strengthened  by  the  personal 
energy  required  for  the  performance  of  every 
duty. 

There  may  exist  great  sympathy,  kind- 
ness, and  benevolence  of  feeling,  without  the 
power  of  bringing  any  of  these  emotions  into 
exercise  for  the  benefit  of  others.  They  exist 
as  emotions  only.  And  thus  the  means  which 
appear  to  us  as  the  most  gracious  and  benig- 
nant of  any  that  could  have  been  adopted  by 
our  heavenly  Father  for  rousing  us  into  ne- 
cessary exertion,  are  permitted  to  die  away, 
fruitless  and  unproductive,  in  the  breast, 
where  they  ought  to  have  operated  as  a 
blessing  and  means  of  happiness  to  others. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  negatively 
amiable  individuals,  who  sink  under  a  weight 
of  indolence,  and  suffer  from  innate  selfish- 
ness a  gradual  contraction  of  mind,  perpetu- 
ally lamenting  their  own  inability  to  do  good. 
It  would  be  ungenerous  to  doubt  their  sin- 
cerity in  these  regrets.  We  therefore  only 
conclude  that  the  want  of  habits  of  personal 
usefulness  has  rendered  them  mentally  im- 
becile, and  physically  inert;  whereas,  had 
the  same  individuals  been  early  accustomed 
to  bodily  exertion,  promptly  and  cheerfully 
performed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with- 
out waiting  to  question  whether  it  was  agree- 
I  able  or  not,  the  very  act  of  exertion  would 
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have  become  a  pleasure,  and  the  benevolent 
purpose  to  which  such  exertions  might  be 
applied,  a  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment 

Time  was  when  the  women  of  England 
were  accustomed,  almost  from  their  child- 
hood, to  the  constant  employment  of  their 
hands.  It  might  be  sometimes  in  elaborate 
works  of  fancy,  now  ridiculed  for  their  want 
of  taste,  and  still  more  frequently  in  house- 
hold avocations,  now  fallen  into  disuse  from 
then-  incompatibility  with  modern  refinement 
I  cannot  speak  with  unqualified  praise  of  all 
the  objects  on  which  they  bestowed  their 
attention ;  but,  if  it  were  possible,  I  would 
write  in  characters  of  gold  the  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  habiu  of  industry  and  personal 
exertion  thus  acquired,  gave  them  a  strength 
and  dignity  of  character,  a  power  of  useful- 
ness, and  a  capability  of  doing  good,  which 
the  higher  theories  of  modem  education  &il 
to  impart  They  were  in  some  instances 
less  qualified  for  travelling  on  the  continent 
without  an  interpreter,  but  the  women  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  seldom  went  abroad. 
Their  sphere  of  action  was  at  their  own  fire- 
sides, and  the  world  in  which  they  moved 
was  one  where  pleasure  of  the  highest, 
purest  order,  naturally  and  necessarily  arises 
out  joi  acts  of  duty  faithfully  performed. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  more 
specific  in  describing  the  class  of  women  to 
which  this  work  relates.  It  is,  then,  strictly 
speaking,  to  those  who  belong  to  that  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  England  which  is 
connected  with  trade  and  manufactures; — 
or,  in  order  to  make  the  application  more  di- 
rect, to  that  portion  of  it  who  are  restricted 
to  the  services  of  from  one  to  four  domestics, 
—who,  on  the  one  hand,  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education,  and,  on  the  other, 
have  no  pretension  to  family  rank.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  but  that  many  devia- 
tions from  these  lines  of  demarkation  must 
occur,  in  consequence  of  the  great  change  in 
their  pecuniary  circumstances,  which  many 
&milies  during  a  short  period  experience, 
and  the  indefinite  order  of  rank  and  station  in 
which  the  elegances  of  life  are  enjoyed,  or 
its  privations  endured.    There  is  also  this 


peculiarity  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  our 
view  of  English  society,  that  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  with  the  advantages  it  procures,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  advancement  to 
aristocratic  dignity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  completely  is  the  nation  dependent  upon 
her  commercial  resources,  that  it  is  no  un- 
common  thing  to  see  individuals  who  lately 
ranked  among  the  aristocracy,  suddenly 
driven,  by  the  failure  of  some  bank  or  some 
mercantile  speculation,  into  the  lowest  walks 
of  life,  and  compelled  to  min^e  with  the  la- 
borious poor. 

These  fiicts  are  strong  evidence  in  favor  of 
a  system  of  conduct  that  would  enable  all 
women  to  «nk  gracefully,  and  without  mur- 
muring against  Providence,  into  a  lower 
grade  of  society.  It  is  easy  to  learn  to  enjoy, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  to  suffer. 

Any  woman  of  respectable  educatk>n,  pos- 
sessing a  well-regulated  mind,  might  move 
with  ease  and  dignity  into  a  higher  sphere 
than  that  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed ; 
but  few  women  whose  hands  have  been  idle 
all  their  lives,  can  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  do  the  necessary  labor  of  a  household, 
without  a  feeling  of  indescribable  hardship, 
too  frequently  productive  of  a  secret  mur- 
muring against  the  instrumentality  by  which 
she  was  reduced  to  such  a  lot 

It  is  firom  the  class  of  females  above  de- 
scribed, that  we  naturally  look  for  the  highest 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  because  they  are  at  the 
same  time  removed  from  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  absolute  poverty,  and  admitted  to 
the  intellectual  privileges  of  the  great ;  and 
thus,  while  they  enjoy  every  facility  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  it  is  their  still 
higher  privilege  not  to  be  exempt  from  the 
domestic  duties  which  call  forth  the  best  en- 
ergies of  the  female  character. 

Where  domestics  abound,  and  there  is  a 
hired  hand  £ot  every  kindly  office,  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  the  mistress 
of  the  house  to  step  forward,  and  assist  with 
her  own ;  but  where  domestics  are  few,  and 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  household 
are  thrown  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  for  their  daily 
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comfort,  innumerable  channels  are  opened 
for  the  overflow  of  those  floods  of  human 
kindness,  which  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  ennobling  duties  of  woman  to  administer 
to  the  weary  frame,  and  to  pour  into  the 
wounded  mind. 

It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  towards  any  thing  like  a  definition  of 
what  is  most  striking  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  women  of  England,  to  say,  that  the  nature 
of  their  domestic  circumstances  is  such  as  to 
invest  their  characters  with  the  threefold  re- 
commendation of  promptiituk  in  action,  ener- 
gy of  thought,  and  benevolence  of  feeling.  With 
aU  the  responsibilities  of  family  comfort  and 
social  enjoyment  resting  upon  them,  and  un- 
aided by  those  troops  of  menials  who  throng 
the  halls  of  the  afHuent  and  the  great,  they 
are  kept  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making 
their  own  personal  exertions  conducive  to 
the  great  end  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
those  around  them.  They  cannot  sink  into 
s^iipinP.nRKft,  or  HiiffKr  ntiy  nf  thftir  daily  Hnties 

to  be  neglected,  but  some  beloved  member 
of  the  household  is  made  to  feel  the  conse- 
quences, by  enduring  inconveniences  which 
it  is  alike  their  pride  and  their  pleasure  to 
remove.  The  frequently  recurring  avoca- 
tions of  domestic  life  admit  of  no  delay. 
When  the  performance  of  any  kindly  office 
has  to  be  asked  for,  solicited,  and  re-solicited, 
it  loses  more  than  half  its  charm.  It  is  there- 
fore strictly  in  keeping  with  the  fine  tone  of 
an  elevated  character  to  be  beforehand  with 
expectation,  and  thus  to  show,  by  the  most 
delicate  yet  most  effectual  of  all  human 
means,  that  the  object  of  attention,  even  when 
unheard  and  unseen,  has  been  the  subject  of 
kind  and  affectionate  solicitude. 

By  experience  in  these  apparently  minute 
afiairs,  a  woman  of  kindly  feeling  and  prop- 
erly  disciplined  mind,  soon  learns  to  regu- 
late her  actions  also  according  to  the  priip- 
cipies  of  true  wisdom,  and  hence  arises  that 
energy  of  thought  for  which  the  women  of 
England  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished. 
Every  passing  event,  however  insignificant 
to  the  eye  of  the  world,  has  its  crisis,  every 
occurrence  its  emergency,  every  cause  its 


effect ;  and  upon  these  she  has  to  calculate 
with  precision,  or  the  machinery  of  house* 
hold  comfort  is  arrested  in  its  movements, 
and  thrown  into  disorder. 

Woman,  however,  would  but  ill  supply 
the  place  appointed  her  by  Providence,  were 
she  endowed  with  no  other  faculties  than 
those  of  promptitude  in  action  and  energy  of 
thought  Valuable  as  these  may  be,  they 
would  render  her  but  a  cold  and  cheerless 
companion,  without  the  kindly  affections  and 
tender  offices  that  sweeten  human  life.  It  is 
a  high  privilege,  then,  which  the  women  of 
England  enjoy,  to  be  necessarily,  and  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  thrown  upon  their 
affections,  for  the  rule  of  their  conduct  in 
daily  life.  "  What  shall  I  do  to  gratify  myself 
— to  be  admired— or  to  vary  the  tenor  of  my 
existence  1"  are  not  the  qaestionB  which  a 
woman  of  right  feelings  asks  on  first  awak- 
ing to  the  avocations  of  the  day.  Much 
more  congenial  to  the  highest  attributes  of 
woman's  character,  are  inquiries  such  as 
these :  <*  How  shall  I  endeavor  through  this 
day  to  turn  the  time,  the  health,  and  the 
means  permitted  me  to  enjoy,  to  the  best  ac- 
count ? — ^Is  any  one  sick  ?  I  must  visit  their 
chamber  without  delay,  and  try  to  give  their 
apartment  an  air  of  comfort,  by  anianging 
such  things  as  the  wearied  nurse  may  not 
have  thought  of  Is  any  one  about  to  set  off 
on  a  jqurney  ?  I  must  see  that  the  early  meal 
is  spread,  or  prepare  it  with  my  own  hands, 
in  order  that  the  servant,  who  was  working 
late  last  night,  may  profit  by  unbroken  rest 
Did  I  fail  in  what  was  kind  or  considerate  to 
any  of  the  family  yesterday?  I  will  meet  her 
this  morning  with  a  cordial  welcome*  and 
show,  in  the  most  delicate  way  I  can,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  atone  for  the  past  Was  any 
one  exhausted  by  the  last  day's  exertion  ?  I 
will  be  an  hour  before  them  this  morning, 
and  let  them  see  that  their  labor  is  so  much 
in  advance.  Or,  if  nothing  extraordinary  oc- 
curs to  claim  my  attention,  I  will  meet  the 
family  with  a  consciousness  that,  being  the 
least  engaged  of  any  member  of  it,  I  am  con- 
sequently the  most  at  liberty  to  devote  myself 
to  the  general  good  of  the  whole,  by  cultiva^ 
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ting  cheerful  conversation,  adapting  myself  to 
the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling,  and  leading 
those  who  are  least  happy,  to  think  and  speak 
of  what  will  make  them  more  so." 

Who  can  believe  that  days,  months,  and 
years  spent  in  a  continual  course  of  thought 
and  action  similar  to  this,  will  not  produce  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  character,  and  not 
only  upon  the  individual  who  thinks  and  acts 
alone,  but  upon  all  to  whom  her  influence 
extends  1  In  short,  the  customs  of  English 
society  have  so  constituted  women  the  guar- 
dians of  the  comfort  of  their  homes,  that,  like 
the  Vestals  of  old,  they  cannot  allow  the  lamp 
they  cherish  to  be  extinguished,  or  to  fail  for 
want  of  oil,  without  an  equal  share  of  degra- 
dation attaching  to  their  names. 

In  other  countries,  where  the  domestic 
lamp  is  vohmtanly  put  out,  in  order  to  allow 
the  women  to  resort  to  the  opera,  or  ^e 
public  festival,  they  are  not  only  careless 
about  their  home  comforts,  but  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  high  degree  of  excellence  to 
which  they  might  be  raised.  In  England 
there  is  a  kind  of  science  of  good  household 
management,  which,  if  it  consisted  merely  in 
keeping  the  house  respectable  in  its  physical 
character,  might  be  left  to  the  effectual  work- 
ing out  of  hired  hands  ;  but,  happily  for  the 
wom^n  of  England,  there  is  a  philosophy  in 
this  science,  by  which  all  their  highest  and 
best  feelings  are  called  into  exercise.  Not 
only  must  the  house  be  neat  and  clean,  but 
it  must  be  so  ordered  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
all,  as  &r  as  may  be,  without  annoyance  or 
offence  to  any.  Not  only  must  a  constant 
system  of  activity  be  established,  but  peace 
must  be  preserved,  or  happiness  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Not  pnly  must  elegance  be  called 
in,  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  whole,  but  strict 
integrity  must  be  maintained  by  the  minutest 
calculation  as  to  lawful  meanp,  and  self,  and 
self-gratification,  must  be  made  the  yielding 
pomt  in  every  disputed  case.  Not  only  must 
an  appearance  of  outward  order  and  comfort 
be  kept  up,  but  around  every  domestic  scene 
there  must  be  a  strong  wall  of  confidence, 
which  no  internal  suspicion  can  undermine, 
no  external  enemy  break  through. 
I 


Good  household  management  conducted 
on  this  plan,  is  indeed  a  science  well  wortfiy  of 
attention.  It  comprises  bo  muph,  as  to  invest 
it  with  an  air  of  difficulty  on  the  first  view ; 
but  no  woman  can  reasonably  complain  of 
incapability,  because  nature  has  endowed  the 
sex  with  perceptions  so  lively  and  acute,  that 
where  benevolence  is  the  impulse,  and  prin- 
ciple tlie  foundation  upon  which  they  act, 
experience  will  soon  teach  them  by  what 
means  they  may  best  accomplish  the  end 
they  have  in  view. 

They  will  soon  learn  by  experience,  that 
selfishness  produces  selfishness,  that  indo- 
lence increases  with  every  hour  of  indul- 
gence, that  what  is  left  undone  because  it  is 
difficult  to-day,  will  be  doubly  difficult  to- 
morrow ;  that  kindness  and  compassion,  to 
answer  any  desirable  end,  must  one  be  prac- 
ticable, the  other  delicate,  in  its  nature ;  that 
affection  must  be  kept  alive  by  ministering  to 
its  necessities ;  and,  above  all,  that  religion 
must  be  recommended  hy  conmstonry  of 
character  and  conduct 

It  is  the  strong  evidence  of  truths  h'ke 
these,  wrought  out  of  their  daily  experience, 
and  forced  upon  them  as  principles  of  action, 
which  renders  the  women  of  England  what 
they  are,  or  rather  were,  and  which  fits  them 
for  becoming  able  instruments  in  the  promo- 
tion of  public  and  private  good  ;  for  all  must 
allow,  that  it  is  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
and  faithful  labors  of  women  of  this  class, 
that  England  chiefly  owes  the  support  of 
some  of  her  noblest  and  most  benevolent  in- 
stitutions; while  it  is  to  their  unobtrusive 
and  untiring  efforts,  that  the  unfortunate  and 
aflSicted  often  are  indebted  for  the  only  sym- 
pathy— the  only  kind  attention  that  ever 
reaches  their  obscure  abodes,  or  diffuses 
cheerfulness  and  comfort  through  the  soli- 
tary chambers  of  suffering  and  sickness — the 
only  aid  that  relieves  the  victims  of  penury 
and  want — the  only  consolation  that  ever 
visits  the  desolate  and  degraded  in  their 
wretchedness  and  despair. 

I  acknowledge  there  are  noble  instances  in 
the  annals  of  English  history,  and  perhaps 
never  more  than    at  the  present  day,  of 
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women  of  the  highest  rank  devoting  their 
time  and  their  property  to  objects  of  benevo- 
lence ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
early  habits  and  domestic  circumstances, 
they  are  upon  the  whole  less  fitted  for  prac- 
tical usefulness,  than  those  who  move  within 
a  lower  sphere.  I  am  also  fully  sensible  of 
the  charities  which  abound  among  the  poor ; 
and  often  have  1  been  led  to  compare  the 
actual  merit  of  the  magnificent  bestowments 
of  those  who  know  not  obe  coroibrt  the  less, 
with  that  of  the  poor  man's  offering,  and  the 
widow's  mite.  Still  my  opinion  remains  the 
same^  that  in  the  situation  of  the  middle 
class  of  women  in  England*  are  combined 
advantages  in  the  formation  of  character,  to 
which  they  owe  much  of  their  distinction, 
and  their  country  much  of  her  moral  worth. 

The  true  English  woman,  accustomed  to 
bear  about  with  her  her  energies  for  daily 
use*  her  affections  for  daily  happiness,  and 
her  delicate  perceptions  for  hourly  aids  in  tlie 
discovery  of  what  is  best  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone,  by  this  means  obtains  an  insight  into 
human  nature,  a  power  of  adaptation,  and  a 
readiness  of  application  of  the  right  means  to 
the  desired  end,  which  not  only  render  her 
the  most  valuable  friend,  but  the  most  de- 
lightful of  fireside  companions,  because  she 
is  thus  enabled  to  point  the  plainest  moral, 
and  adorn  the  simplest  tale,  with  all  those 
freshly-formed  ideas  which  arise  out  of  actual 
experience  and  the  contemplation  of  unvar- 
nished truth. 

Among  their  other  characteristics,  the  wo- 
men of  England  are  freely  spoken  of  as  ple- 
beian in  their  manners,  and  cold  in  their 
affections ;  but  their  unpolished  and  occa- 
sionally embarrassed  manner,  as  frequently 
conceals  a  delicacy  that  imparts  the  most  re- 
fined and  elevated  sentiment  to  their  familiar 
acts  of  duty  and  regard ;  and  those  who 
know  them  best  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  all  the  noblest  passions,  the  deep- 
est feelings,  and  the  highest  aspirations  of 
humanity,  may  be  found  within  the  brooding 
quiet  of  an  English  woman's  heart 

There  are  flowers  that  burst  upon  us,  and 
startle  the  eye  with  the  splendor  of  their 


beauty ;  we  gaze  until  we  are  dazzled,  and 
then  turn  away,  remembering  nothing  but 
their  gorgeous  hues.  There  are  others  that 
refresh  the  traveller  by  the  sweetness  they 
diffuse— but  he  has  to  search  for  the  source 
of  his  delight  He  finds  it  imbedded  among 
green  leaves ;  it  may  be  less  lovely  than  he 
had  anticipated,  in  its  form  and  color,  but  oh, 
how  welcome  is  the  memory  of  that  flower, 
when  the  evening  breeze  is  again  made  fra- 
grant with  its  perfume  ! 

It  is  thus  that  the  unpretending  virtues  of 
the  female  character  force  themselves  upon 
our  regard,  so  that  the  woman  hertdf  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  her  attributes, 
and  we  remember  less  the  celebrated  belle, 
than  her  who  made  us  happy. 

Nor  is  it  by  their  frequent  and  faithful  ser- 
vices alone,  that  English  women  are  distin- 
guished. The  greater  proportion  of  them 
were  diligent  and  thoughtfbl  readers.  It  was 
not  With  them  a  point  of  importance  to  de- 
vour every  book  that  was  written  as  soon  as 
it  came  out  They  were  satisfied  to  single 
out  the  best,  and,  making  themselves  familiar 
with  every  page*  conversed  with  the  writer 
as  with  a  friend,  and  felt  that  with  minds  su- 
perior, but  yet  congenial  to  their  own,  they 
could  make  friends  indeed.  In  this  manner 
their  solitude  was  cheered,  their  hours  of  la- 
bor sweetened,  and  their  conversation  ren- 
dered at  once  piquant  and  instructive.  This 
was  preserved  from  the  technicalitieB  of 
common-place  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
social  and  mental  habits.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  think  for  themselves ;  and,  deprived 
in  some  measure  of  access  to  what  might  be 
esteemed  the  highest  authorities  in  matters 
of  sentiment  and  taste,  they  drew  their  con- 
clusions from  reasoning,  and  their  reasoning 
from  actual  observation.  It  is  true,  their 
sphere  of  observation  was  microscopic,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  individual  who  enjoys 
the  means  of  travelling  from  court  to  court, 
and  of  mixing  with  the  polished  society  of 
every  nation ;  bat  an  acute  vision  directed 
to  immediate  objects,  whatever  they  may  be, 
will  ofteg  discover  as  much  of  the  wonders 
of  creatioa,  and  supply  the  intelligent  mind 
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with  food  for  reflection  as  valuable,  as  that 
which  is  the  result  of  a  widely  extended 
view,  where  the  objects,  though  more  nu- 
merous, are  consequently  less  distinct 

Thus  the  domestic  woman,  moving  in  a 
comparatively  limited  circle,  is  not  necessari- 
ly confined  to  a  limited  number  of  ideas,  but 
can  often  expatiate  upon  subjects  of  mere 
local  interest,  with  a  vigor  of  intellect,  a 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  a  liveliness  of  fancy, 
which  create,  in  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated 
stranger,  a  perfect  longing  to  be  admitted 
into  the  home  associations  from  whence  are 
derived  such  a  world  of  amusement,  and  so 
unfailing  a  relief  from  the  severer  duties  of 
life. 

It  is  not  from  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  but 
from  the  application  of  them,  that  conversa- 
tion derives  its  greatest  charm.  Thus  an 
exceedingly  well-informed  talker  may  be  in- 
describably tedious ;  while  one  who  is  com- 
paratively ignorant,  as  regards  mere  &cts, 
having  brought  to  bear,  upon  every  subject 
contemplated,  a  lively  imagination  combined 
with  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  memory 
stored,  not  only  with  dates  and  historical 
events,  but  with  strong  and  clear  impressions 
of  familiar  things,  may  rivet  the  attention  of 
his  hearers,  and  startle  them,  for  the  time, 
into  a  distinctness  of  impression  which  im- 
parts a  degree  of  delightful  complacency 
both  to  his  hearers,  and  to  the  entertainer 
himselfl 

In  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  tact,  the 
women  of  England,  when  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  cast  off  their  shyness  and  reserve, 
are  peculiarly  excellent,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently an  originality  in  their  humor,  a  firm- 
ness in  their  reasoning,  and  a  tone  of  delicacy 
in  their  perceptions,  scarcely  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  same  degree,  and  combined  in 
the  same  manner ;  nor  should  it  ever  be  for- 
gotten, in  speaking  of  their  peculiar  merits, 
that  the  freshness  and  the  charm  of  their 
conversation  is  reserved  for  their  own  fire- 
sides— ^for  moments,  when  the  wearied  frame 
is  most  in  need  of  exhilaration,  when  the 
mind  is  thrown  upon  its  own  resources  for 
the  restoration  of  its  exhausted  powers,  and 


when  home  associations  and  home  affections 
are  the  balm  which  the  wounded  spirit 
needs. 

But  above  all  other  characteristics  of  the 
women  of  England,  the  strong  moral  feeling 
pervading  even  their  most  trifling  and  familiar 
actions,  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  most  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  that  high  place 
which  they  so  justly  claim  in  the  society  of 
their  native  land.  The  apparent  coldness 
and  reserve  of  English  women  ought  only  to 
be  regarded  as  a  means  adopted  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  purity  of  mind, — an  evil,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so,  but  an  evil  of  so  mild 
a  nature,  in  comparison  with  that  which  it 
wards  off,  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  to 
**  lean  to  virtue's  side." 

I  have  said  before,  that  tiie  sphere  of  a 
domestic  woman's  observation  is  microscopic. 
She  is  therefore  sensible  of  defects  within 
that  sphere,  which,  to  a  more  extended  vision, 
would  be  imperceptible.  If  she  looked  abroad 
for  her  happiness,  she  would  be  less  disturb- 
ed by  any  falling  off  at  home.  If  her  interest 
and  her  energies  were  diffused  through  a 
wider  range,  she  would  be  less  alive  to  the 
minuter  claims  upon  her  attention.  It  is  pos- 
sible she  may  sometimes  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  minutiie  of  her  own  domes- 
tic world,  especially  when  her  mind  is  imper- 
fectly cultivated  and  informed :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  arises,  from  the  same  cause, 
a  scrupulous  exactness,  a  studious  obser- 
vance of  the  means  of  happiness,  a  delicacy 
of  perception,  a  purity  of  mind,  and  a  digni- 
fied correctness  of  manner,  for  which  the 
women  of  England  are  unrivalled  by  those  of 
any  other  nation. 

By  a  certain  class  of  individuals,  their  gen- 
eral conduct  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  too 
prudish  to  be  strictly  in  kee}Hng  with  enlarged 
and  liberal  views  of  human  life.  These  are 
such  as  object  to  find  the  strict  principles  of 
female  action  carried  out  towards  themselves. 
But  let  every  man  who  disputes  the  right 
foundation  of  this  system  of  conduct,  imagine 
in  the  place  of  the  woman  whose  retiring  shy- 
ness provokes  his  contempt,  his  sister  or  his 
friend :  and,  while  he  substitutes  anoAer  be- 
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ing,  similarly  constituted,  for  himself,  he  will 
immediately  perceive  that  the  boundary-line 
of  safety,  beyond  which  no  true  friend  of  wo- 
man ever  tempted  her  to  pass,  is  drawn  many 
degrees  within  that  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  his  own  intercourse  with  the  female 
sex.  Nor  is  it  in  the*  small  and  separate  de- 
viations from  this  strict  line  of  propriety,  that 
any  great  degree  of  culpability  exists.  Each 
individual  act  may  be  simple  in  itself  and 
almost  too  insignificant  for  remark ;  it  is  habit 
that  stamps  the  character,  and  custom,  that 
renders  common.  Who  then  can  guard  too 
scrupulously  against  the  first  opening,  and 
almost  imperceptible  change  of  manners,  by 
which  the  whole  aspect  of  domestic  life  would 
be  altered  1  And  who  would  not  rather  tliat 
English  women  should  be  guarded  by  a  wall 
of  scruples,  than  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
less  worthy  and  less  efficient  supporters  of 
their  country's  moral  worth  1 

Were  it  only  in  their  intercourse  with  mix- 
ed society  that  English  women  were  distin- 
guished by  tiiis  strict  regard  to  the  proprieties 
of  life,  it  might  with  some  justice  fall  under 
the  ban  of  prudery  ;  but,  happily  for  them,  it 
extends  to  every  sphere  of  action  in  which 
they  move,  discountenancing  vice  in  every 
form,  and  investing  social  duty  with  that 
true  moral  dignity  which  it  ought  ever  to  pos- 


I  Mu  0Qt  ignorant  that  this  can  only  be  con- 
sistently carried  out  under  the  influence  of 
personal  religion.  I  mostr  therefore,  be  un* 
,  derstood  to  speak  with  limitations,  and  as 
comparing  my  own  countrywomen  with  those 
of  other  nations — as  acknowledging  melan- 
choly exoeptions— and  not  only  fervently  de- 
siring that  every  one  professed  a  religion 
capable  of  leading  them  in  a  more  excellent 
way,  but  that  all  who  do  profess  that  religion 
were  studiously  careful  in  these  minor  point& 
Still  I  do  believe  that  the  women  of  England 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  coun* 
try  lor  their  clear  perception  of  the  right  and 
the  wrong  of  common  and  familiar  things,  for 
their  lefereooe  to  principle  in  the  ordinary 
affiurs  of  life*  and  for  their  united  maintenance 
of  that  eocial  order«  sound  integrity,  and  do- 


mestic peace,  which  constitute  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  society  of 
our  native  land. 

Much  as  I  have  said  of  the  influence  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  my  countrywomen,  it  is, 
after  all,  to  the  prevalence  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  the  operation  of  religious  principle 
upon  the  heart,  that  the  consistent  mainte- 
nance of  their  high  tone  of  moral  character  is 
to  be  attributed.  Among  families  in  the  mid- 
dle class  of  society  of  this  country,  those  who 
live  without  regard  to  religion  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule ;  while  the  great  propor- 
tion of  individuals  thus  circumstanced  are  not 
only  accustomed  to  give  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  religious  observances,  but,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  are  materially  affect- 
ed in  their  lives  and  conduct  by  the  operation 
of  Christian  principles  upon  their  own  minds. 
Women  are  said  to  be  more  easily  brought 
under  this  influence  than  men ;  and  we  con- 
sequently see,  in  places  of  public  worship,  and 
on  all  occasions  in  which  a  religious  object  is 
the  motive  for  exertion,  a  greater  proportion 
of  women  than  of  men.  The  same  proportion 
may  possibly  be  observed  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  where  objects  less  desirable  claim 
the  attention  of  the  public ;  but  this  ought  not 
to  render  us  insensible  to  the  high  privileges 
of  our  favored  country,  where  &ere  is  so 
much  to  interest,  to  please,  and  to  instruct,  in 
what  is  connected  with  the  highest  and  holiest 
uses  to  which  we  can  devote  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  our  trust. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INFLtJENCK  OF  THE  WOMEN' OF  ENGLAND. 

It  might  fbrm  a  subject  of  interesting  in- 
quiry, how  far  the  manifold  advahtages  pos- 
sessed by  England  as  a  country,  derive  their 
origin  remotely  from  the  cause  already  descri- 
bed ;  but  the  immediate  object  of  the  present 
work  is  to  show  how  intimate  is  the  connectioa 
which  exists  between  the  women  of  England, 
and  the  nwral  cbaiacter  maintained  by  their 
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country  in  the  scale  of  nations.  For  a  woman 
to  undertake  such  a  task,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  like  an  act  of  presumption  ;  yet  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  appropriate  business 
of  men  is  to  direct,  and  expatiate  upon  those 
expansive  and  important  measures  for  which 
their  capabilities  are  more  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  that  to  women  belongs  the  minute  and 
particular  observance  of  all  those  trifles  which 
fill  up  the  sum  of  human  happiness  or  misery, 
it  may  surely  be  deemed  pardonable  for  a 
woman  to  solicit  the  serious  attention  of  her 
own  sex,  while  she  endeavors  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  minor  morals  of  domestic  life  which 
give  the  tone  to  English  character,  and  tliat 
over  this  sphere  of  duty  it  is  her  peculiar  prov- 
ince to  preside. 

Aware  that  the  word  presUef  used  as  it  is 
here,  may  produce  a  startling  effect  upon  the 
ear  of  man,  I  must  endeavor  to  bespeak  his 
forbearance,  by  assuring  him,  that  the  highest 
aim  of  the  writer  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
act  of  warning  the  women  of  England  back 
to  their  domestic  duties,  in  order  that  they 
may  become  better  wives,  more  useful  daugh- 
ters and  mothers,  who  by  their  examples  shall 
bequeath  a  rich  inheritance  to  those  who  fol- 
low in  their  steps. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  aware 
that  a  work  such  as  I  am  proposing  to  myself 
must  be  liable  to  the  condemnation  of  all  mod- 
ern young  ladies,  as  a  homely,  uninteresting 
book,  and  wholly  unsuited  to  the  present  en- 
lightened times.  I  must  therefore  endeavor 
also  to  conciliate  their  good^'Will,  by  assuring 
them,  that  all  which  is  must  lovely,  poetical, 
and  interesting,  nay,  even  heroic  in  women, 
derives  its  existence  from  the  source  I  am 
now  about  to  open  to  their  view,  with  all  the 
ability  I  am  able  to  command  : — and  would 
it  were  a  hundred-fold,  for  their  sakes ! 

The  kind  of  encouragement  I  would  hold 
out  to  them  is,  however,  of  a  nature  so  wide« 
ly  different  from  the  compliments  to  which 
they  are  too  much  accustomed,  that  I  feel 
the  difficulty  existing  in  the  present  day,  of 
stimulating  a  laudable  ambition  in  the  female 
mindt  without  the  aid  of  public  praise  or 
printed  records  of  the  actual  prodi^ct  of  their 


meritorious  exertions.  The  sphere  of  wo- 
man's happiest  and  most  beneficial  influence 
is  a  domestic  one,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  award 
even  to  her  quiet  and  unobtrusive  virtues 
that  meed  of  approbation  which  they  really 
deserve,  without  exciting  a  desire  to  forsake 
the  homely  household  duties  of  the  famfly 
circle  to  practise  such  as  are  more  conspic- 
uous, and  consequently  more  productive  of 
an  immediate  harvest  of  applause. 

I  say  this  with  all  kindness,  and  I  desire 
to  say  it  with  all  gentleness,  to  the  young, 
tlie  amiable,  and  the— vain;  at  the  same 
time  that  my  perception  of  the  temptation  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  enchances  my  value 
for  the  principle  that  u  able  to  withstand  it, 
and  increases  my  admiration  of  those  noble- 
minded  women  who  are  able  to  carry  forward, 
with  exemplary  patience  and  perseverance, 
the  pubUc  offices  of  benevolence,  without 
sacrificing  their  home  duties,  and  who  thus 
prove  to  the  world,  that  the  perfection  of 
female  character  is  a  combination  of  private 
and  public  virtue,— of  domestic  charity,  and 
zeal  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

No  one  can  be  further  than  the  writer  of 
these  pages  from  wishing  to  point  out  as  ob- 
jects of  laudable  emulation  those  domestic 
drudges,  who,  because  of  some  affinity  be- 
tween culinary  operations,  and  the  natural 
tone  and  character  of  their  own  mindsb  prefer 
the  kitchen  to  the  drawing-room,— of  their 
own  free  choice,  employ  their  whole  lives  in 
the  constant  bustle  of  providing  for  mere 
animal  appetite,  and  waste  their  ingenuity  in 
the  creation  of  new  wants  and  wishes,  which 
all  their  faculties  again  are  taxed  to  supply. 
This  class  of  individuals  have,  by  a  sad  mis- 
take in  our  nomenclature,  been  called  ua^ttl, 
and  hence,  in  some  degree,  may  arise  the 
unpopular  reception  which  this  valuable 
word  is  apt  to  meet  with  in  female  society. 

It  does  not  require  much  consideratkm  to 
perceive  that  these  are  not  the  women  to 
give  a  high  moral  tone  to  the  national  char- 
acter of  England ;  yet  so  entirely  do  human 
actions  derive  their  dignity  or  their  meanness 
from  the  moftves  by  which  &ey  are  promptedt 
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that  it  is  no  violation  of  truth  to  say,  the 
most  servile  drudgery  may  be  ennobled  by 
the  self-sacrificet  the  patience*  the  cheerful 
submission  to  duty,  with  which  it  is  perform* 
ed.  Thus  a  high-minded  and  intellectual 
woman  is  never  more  truly  great  than  when 
willingly  and  judiciously  performing  kind  of- 
fices for  the  sick ;  and  much  as  may  be  said, 
and  said  justly,  in  praise  of  the  public  virtues 
of  women,  the  voice  of  nature  is  so  powerful 
in  every  human  heart,  that,  could  the  ques- 
tion of  superiority  on  these  two  points  be 
universally  proposed,  a  response  would  be 
heard  throughout  the  world,  in  favor  of  wo- 
man in  her  private  and  domestic  character. 

Nor  would  the  higher  and  more  expansive 
powers  of  usefulness  with  which  women  are 
endowed,  suffer  from  want  of  exercise,  did 
they  devote  themselves  assiduously  to  their 
domestic  duties.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  they  would  receive  additional  vigor 
from  the  healthy  tone  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  leisure  and  liberty  afforded  by  the 
systematic  regularity  of  their  household  af- 
fairs. Time  would  never  hang  heavily  on 
their  hands,  but  each  moment  being  hus- 
banded with  care,  and  every  agent  acting 
under  their  influence  being  properly  chosen 
and  instructed,  they  would  find  ample  op- 
portunity to  go  forth  on  errands  of  mercy, 
secure  that  in  their  absence  the  machinery 
they  had  set  in  motion  would  still  continue 
to  work,  and  to  work  well 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  was  confii- 
sion  and  neglect  at  home— filial  appeals  un- 
answered— domestic  comforts  uncalculated — 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  referred  to  ser- 
vants for  all  the  little  offices  of  social  kind- 
ness, in  order  that  the  ladies  of  the  family 
might  hurry  away  at  the  appointed  time  to 
some  committee-room,  scientific  lecture,  or 
public  assembly:  however  laudable  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  met,  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient cause  why  their  cheeks  should  be 
mantled  with  a  blush  of  burning  shame,  when 
they  heard  the  women  of  England  and  their 
Tirtues' spoken  of  in  that  high  tone  of  appro- 
batiai  and  applause^  which  those  who  aspire 
only  to  be  about  their  Master's  business  will 


feel  little  pleasure  in  listening  to,  and  which 
those  whose  charity  has  not  begun  at  home, 
ought  never  to  appropriate  to  themselves. 

It  is  a  widely  mistaken  notion  to  suppose 
that  the  sphere  of  usefulness  recommended 
here,  is  a  humiliating  and  degrading  one.  As 
if  the  earth  that  fosters  and  nourishes  in  its 
lovely  bosom  the  roots  of  all  the  plants  and 
trees  which  ornament  the  garden  of  the  world, 
feeding  them  firom  her  secret  storehouse  with 
supplies  that  never  fail,  were  less  important, 
in  the  economy  of  vegetation,  than  the  sun 
that  brings  to  light  their  verdure  and  their 
flowers,  or  the  genial  atmosphere  that  per- 
fects their  growth,  and  diffuses  their  perfume 
abroad  upon  the  earth.  To  carry  out  the 
simile  still  further,  it  is  but  just  to  give  the 
preference  to  that  element  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  other  favoring  circumstances, 
withholds  not  its  support ;  but  when  the  sun 
is  shrouded,  and  the  showers  forget  to  ^ 
and  blighting  winds  go  forth,  and  the  hand 
of  culture  is  withdrawn,  still  opens  out  its 
hidden  fountains,  and  yields  up  its  resources, 
to  invigorate,  to  cherish,  and  sustain. 

It  would  be  an  easy  and  a  grateful  task, 
thus,  by  metaphor  and  illustration,  to  prove 
the  various  excellences  and  amiable  peculi- 
arities of  women,  did  not  the  utility  of  the 
present  work  demand  a  more  minute  and 
homely  detail  of  that  which  constitutes  her 
practical  and  individual  duty.  It  is  too  much 
the  custom  with  writers,  to  speak  in  these 
general  terms  of  the  JovdineMS  of  the  female 
character ;  as  if  woman  were  some  fragrant 
flower,  created  only  to  bloom,  and  exhale  in 
sweets;  when  perhaps  these  very  writers 
are  themselves  most  strict  in  requiring  that 
the  domestic  drudgery  of  their  own  house- 
holds should  each  day  be  faithfully  filled  up. 
How  much  more  generous^  just,  and  noble 
would  it  be  to  deal  £iirly  by  woman  in  these 
matters,  and  to  tell  her  that  to  be  mdhridiuUfy, 
what  she  is  praised  for  being  in  genera^  it  is 
necessary  for  her  to  lay  aside  all  her  natural 
caprice,  her  love  of  self-indulgence,  her  vani- 
ty, her  indolence — in  short,  her  very  sej^-«nd 
assuming  a  new  nature,  which  nothing  leas 
than  walchfiiloeeB  and  prayer  can  enable  her 
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ooMtantly  to  maintain,  to  spend  her  noental 
and  moral  capabtlitiee  in  devising  means  fot 
promoting  the  happinese  of  others,  while  her 
own  derives  a  remote  and  secondary  exist- 
ence from  theini. 

If  an  admiratbn  almost  unbounded  for  the 
perfection  of  female  character,  with  a  sisterly 
participation  in  ail  the  errors  and  weaknesses 
to  which  she  is  liable,  and  a  profound  sythpa- 
thy  with  all  that  she  is  necessarily  compelled 
to  feel  and  suffer,  are  qualifications  for  the 
task  I  have  undertaken,  these  certainly  are 
points  on  which  I  yield  to  none  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  I  do  my  feeble  best,  I  must 
deeply  regret  that  so  few  are  the  voices  lifted 
up  in  her  defence  against  the  dangerous  in- 
fluence of  popular  applause,  and  the  still  more 
dangerous  tendency  of  modern  habits,  and 
modem  education.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  those  who  write  most  powerful- 
ly, should  most  cleariy  perceive  the  influence 
of  the  one,  or  the  tendency  of  the  other ;  be* 
cause  the  very  strength  and  consistency  of 
their  own  minds  must  in  some  measure 
exempt  them  from  participation  in  either. 
While,  therefore,  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  a 
writer  like  myself  must  be  painfully  sensible 
of  h^  own  deflciency,in  sympa&y  of  feeling, 
she  is  perhaps  the  better  qualified  to  address 
the  weakest  of  her  sex. 

With  such,  it  is  a  favorite  plea,  brought  for- 
ward in  extenuation  of  their  own  uselessness^ 
that  they  have  no  influence— -that  they  aro 
not  leading  women — ^that  society  takes  no 
note  of  them  ;  forgetting,  while  they  shelter 
themselves  beneath  these  indolent  excuses, 
that  the  very  feather  on  the  stream  may 
serve  to  warn  the  doubtful  mariner  of  the  rap- 
id and  fetal  current  by  which  his  bark  might 
be  hurried  to  destruction.  It  is,  moreover, 
from  among  this  class  that  wives  are  more 
frequently  chosen ;  for  there  is  a  peculiarity 
in  men — ^I  would  fein  call  it  benetolenee — ^which 
inclines  them  to  offer  the  benefit  of  their  pro- 
tection to  the  most  helpless  and  dependant  of 
the  female  sex ;  and  therefore  it  is  upon  this 
elasB  that  the  duty  of  training  up  the  young 
most  frequently  devolves ;  not  certainly  up- 
on the  naturally  imbecile,  bat  upon  tb«  uncal- 


dilating  creatures  whose  non-exercise  of  their 
own  mental  and  moral  feculties  renders  them 
not  only  witting  to  be  led  through  the  experi- 
ence of  life,  but  thankful  to  be  relieved  from 
the  responsibility  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves. 

It  is  an  important  consideration,  that  from 
such  women  as  these,  myriads  of  immortal 
beings  derive  that  eariy  bias  of  character, 
which  under  Providence  decides  their  fkte, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to 
come.  And  yet  they  flutter  on,  and  say  they 
have  no  influence— they  do  not  aspire  to  be 
leading  women — ^they  are  in  society  but  as 
grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  Would 
they  but  pause  one  moment  to  ask  how  will 
thie  plea  avail  them,  when  as  daughters  with- 
out gratitude,  friends  without  good  faith,  wives 
without  consideration,  and  mothers  without 
piety,  they  stand  before  the  bar  of  judgment,  to 
render  an  account  of  the  talents  committed  to 
their  trust !  Have  tiiey  not  parents,  to  whom 
they  might  study  to  repay  the  debt  of  care 
and  kindness  accumulated  in  their  childhood  ? 
—perhaps  to  whom  they  might  overpay  this 
debt,  by  assisting  to  remove  such  obstacles  as 
apparently  intercept  the  line  of  duty,  and  by 
endeavoring  to  alleviate  the  perplexing  cares 
which  too  often  obscure  the  path  of  life  ? 
Have  they  not  their  young  friendships,  for 
those  sunny  houre  when  the  heart  expands 
itself  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  mutual  love, 
and  shrinks  not  from  revealing  its  very  weak- 
nesses and  errors ;  so  that  a  feithful  hand  has 
but  to  touch  its  tender  chords,  and  conscience 
is  awakened,  and  then  instniction  may  be 
poured  in,  and  medicine  may  be  administered, 
and  tlie  messenger  of  peace,  with  healing  on 
his  wings,  may  be  invited  to  come  in,  and  make 
that  heart  his  home  t  Have  not  they  known 
the  secrets  of  some  faithful  bosom  laid  bare 
before  them  in  a  deeper  and  yet  more  confi- 
ding attachment,  when,  however  insignificant 
they  might  be  to  the  world  in  general,  they 
held  an  influence  almost  unbounded  over  one 
human  being,  and  could  pour  in,  for  the  bane 
or  the  blessing  of  that  bosom,  according  to 
the  fountain  from  whence  their  own  was  sup- 
plied, either  draughts  of  bitterness  or  floods 
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of  light  1  Have  tfaey  not  bound  themBelves  by 
a  sacred  and  enduring  bond,  to  be  to  one  fel- 
low-traveller along  the  pa&  of  llfoi  a  compan- 
ion on  his  journey,  and,  as  far  as  ability  might 
be  granted  them,  a  guide  and  a  help  in  the 
doubts  and  the  difficulties  of  his  way  ?  Under 
these  urgent  and  serious  responsibilities,  have 
they  not  been  appealed  to,  both  in  words  and 
in  looks,  and  in  the  silent  language  of  the 
heart,  for  that  promised  help  ?  And  how  has 
the  appeal  been  answered?  Above  all,  have 
they  not,  many  of  them,  had  the  feeble  steps 
of  in&ncy  committed  to  their  care— the  pure 
unsullied  page  of  childhood  presented  to 
them  for  its  first  and  most  durable  inscrip- 
tion T— «nd  what  have  they  written  there  ? 
It  18  vain  to  plead  their  inability,  and  say  they 
knew  not  what  to  write,  and  therefore  left 
the  tablet  untouched,  or  sent  away  the  vacant 
page  to  be  filled  up  by  other  hands.  Time 
will  prove  to  them  they  have  written,  if  not 
by  any  direct  instrumentality,  by  their  exam- 
ple, their  conversation,  and  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  mind  on  mind.  Experience  will  prove 
to  them  they  have  written ;  and  the  tran- 
script of  vAal  they  have  written,  will  be  treas- 
ured up,  either  for  or  against  them,  among 
the  awfiil  records  of  eternity. 

It  is  therefore  not  only  folse  in  reasoning, 
but  wrong  in  principle,  for  women  to  assert, 
as  they  not  unfrequently  do  with  a  degree  of 
puerile  satisfoction,  that  they  have  no  influ- 
ence. An  influence  fraught  either  with  good 
or  evil,  they  must  have ;  and  though  the  one 
may  be  above  their  ambition,  and  the  other 
beyond  their  fears,  by  neglecting  to  obtain  an 
influence  which  shall  be  beneficial  to  society, 
they  necessarily  assume  a  bad  one :  just  in 
the  same  proportion  as  their  selfishness,  in- 
dolence, or  vacuity  of  mind,  render  them  in 
youth  an  easy  prey  to  every  species  of  unami- 
able  temper,  in  middle  age  the  melancholy 
victims  of  mental  disease,  and,  long  before  the 
curtain  of  death  conceals  their  follies  from  the 
worid,  a  burdeir  and  a  bane  to  society  at 
large. 

A  superficial  observer  might  rank  with  this 
class  many  of  those  exemplary  women,  who 
pass  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  with  noiseless 
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step,  whose  names  are  never  heard,  and  who, 
even  in  society,  if  they  attempt  to  speak,  have 
scarcely  the  ability  to  command  an  attentive 
audience.  Yet  among  this  unpretending 
class  are  found  striking  and  noble  instances 
of  women,  who,  apparently  feeble  and  insig- 
nificant, when  called  into  action  by  pressing 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  can  accomplish 
great  and  glorious  purposes,  supported  and 
carried  forward  by  that  most  valuable  of  all 
faculties-^ffioraZ  fotoer.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion as  women  cultivate  this  feculty  (under 
the  blessing  of  Heaven)  independently  of  all 
personal  attractions,  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  high  attainments  in  learning  or  art,  is 
their  influence  over  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  consequently  their  power  of  doing  good. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  women  pou 
se$$  more  moral  power  than  men ;  but  happi- 
ly for  them,  such  are  their  eariy  impressions, 
associations,  and  general  position  in  the  world, 
that  their  moral  feelings  are  less  liable  to  be 
impaired  by  the  pecuniary  objects  which  too 
often  constitute  the  chief  end  of  man,  and 
which,  even  under  the  limitations  of  better 
principle,  necessarily  engage  a  large  portion  of 
his  thoughts.  There  are  many  humble-mind- 
ed women,  not  remarkable  for  any  particular 
intellectual  endowments,  who  yet  possess  so 
clear  a  sense  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  individ- 
al  actions,  as  to  be  of  essential  service  in  aiding 
the  judgments  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  or 
sons,  in  those  intricate  affairs  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  dissever  worldly  wis- 
dom from  religious  duty. 

To  men  belongs  the  potent  (I  had  almost 
said  the  omnipotent)  consideration  of  worldly 
aggrandizement;  and  it  is  constantly  mis- 
leading their  steps,  closing  their  ears  against 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and  beguiling  them 
with  the  promise  of  peace,  where  peace  was 
never  found.  Long  before  the  boy  has  learn- 
ed to  exult  in  the  dignity  of  the  man,  his 
mind  has  become  familiarized  to  the  habit 
of  investing  with  supreme  importance^  all 
consideratfons  relating  to  the  acquisitioD 
wealth.  He  hears  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
stated  occasions^  when  men  meet  for  that 
especial  purpose,  of  a  God  to  be  wonhippedt 
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a  Saviour  to  be  trusted  in,  and  a  holy  law  to 
be  observed;  but  he  sees  before  him,  and 
every  day  and  every  hour,  a  strife,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  deadly  to  the  highest  im- 
pulses of  the  soul,*  after  another  God — ^the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness — the  Moloch  of 
this  world ;  and  believing  rather  what  men 
do,  than  what  they  preach,  he  learns  too 
soon  to  mingle  with  the  living  mass,  and  to 
unite  his  labors  with  theirs.  To  unite  ?  Alas ! 
there  is  no  union  in  the  great  field  of  action 
in  which  he  is  engaged ;  but  envy,  and  ha- 
tred, and  opposition,  to  the  close  of  the  day, — 
every  man's  hand  against  his  brother,  and 
each  struggling  to  exalt  himself,  not  merely 
by  trampling  upon  his  fallen  foe,  but  by 
usurping  the  place  of  his  weaker  brother, 
who  faints  by  his  side,  from  not  having 
brought  an  equal  portion  of  strength  into  the 
conflict,  and  who  is  consequently  borne  down 
by  numbers,  hurried  over,  and  forgotten. 

This  may  be  an  extreme,  but  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  engagements 
of  men  of  business  in  the  present  day.  And 
surely  they  now  need  more  than  ever  all  the 
assistance  which  Providence  has  kindly  pro- 
vided, to  win  them  away  from  this  warfare, 
to  remind  them  that  they  are  hastening  on 
towards  a  world  into  which  none  of  tlie 
treasures  they  are  amassing  can  be  admit- 
ted; and,  next  to  those  holier  influences 
which  operate  through  the  medium  of  reve- 
lation, or  through  the  mysterious  instrumen- 
tality  of  Divine  love,  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  society  of  woman,  in  her 
highest  moral  capacity,  is  best  calculated  to 
effect  this  purpose. 

How  often  has  man  returned  to  his  home 
with  a  mind  confused  by  the  many  voices, 
which  in  the  mart,  the  exchange,  or  the  public 
assembly,  have  addressed  themselves  to  his 
inborn  selfishness  or  his  worldly  pride  ;  and 
while  his  integrity  was  shaken,  and  his  reso- 
lution gave  way  beneath  the  pressure  of  ap- 
parent necessity,  or  the  insidious  pretences  of 
expediency,  he  has  stood  corrected  before  the 
clear  eye  of  woman,  as  it  looked  directly  to 
the  naked  truth,  and  detected  the  lurking  evil 
df  the  specious  act  he  was  about  to  commit 


Nay,  so  potent  may  have  become  this  secret 
influence,  that  he  may  have  borne  it  about 
with  him  like  a  kind  of  second  conscience, 
for  mental  reference,  and  spiritual  counsel, 
in  moments  of  trial ;  and  when  the  snares  of 
the  world  were  around  him,  and  temptations 
from  within  and  without  have  bribed  over 
the  witness  in  his  own  bosom,  he  has  tJiought 
of  the  humble  monitress  ^yho  sat  alone, 
guarding  the  fireside  comforts  of  his  distant 
home ;  and  the  remembrance  of  her  charac- 
ter, clothed  in  moral  beauty,  has  scattered 
the  clouds  before  his  mental  vision,  and  sent 
him  back  to  that  beloved  liome,  a  wiser  and 
a  better  man. 

The  women  of  England,  possessing  the 
grand  privilege  of  being  better  instructed 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  minu- 
ti»  of  domestic  comfort,  have  obtained  a 
degree  of  importance  in  society  far  beyond 
what  their  unobtrusive  virtues  would  appear 
to  claim.  Tlie  long-established  customs  of 
their  country,  have  placed  in  their  hands  the 
high  and  holy  dtity  of  cherishing  and  pto- 
tecting  the  minor  morals  of  life,  from  whence 
springs  all  that  is  elevated  in  purpose,  and 
glorious  in  action.  The  sphere  of  their  direct 
personal  influence  is  central,  and  consequent- 
ly small ;  but  its  extreme  operations  are  as 
widely  extended  as  the  range  of  human  feel- 
ing. They  may  be  less  striking  in  society 
than  some  of  the  women  of  other  countries, 
and  may  feel  themseh'es,  on  brilliant  and 
stirring  occasions,  as  simple,  rude,  and  un- 
sophisticated  in  the  popular  science  of  ex- 
citement ;  but  as  far  as  the  noble  daring  of 
Britain  has  sent  forth  her  adventurous  sons, 
and  that  is  to  every  point  of  danger  on  the 
habitable  globe,  they  have  borne  along  with 
them  a  generosity,  a  disinterestedness,  and  a 
moral  courage,  derived  in  no  small  measure 
from  the  female  influence  of  their  native 
country. 

It  )6  a  fact  well  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
attention,  and  one  which  bears  immediately 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  that 
the  present  state  of  our  national  affairs  is 
such  as  to  indicate  that  the  influence  of  wo- 
man  in  counteracting  the  growing  evils  of 
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society  is  about  to  be  more  needed  than 
ever. 

In  our  imperfect  state  of  being,  we  seldom 
attain  any  great  ot  national  good  without  its 
accompaniment  of  evil ;  and  every  improve- 
ment  proposed  for  the  general  weal,  has,  up- 
on some  individual,  or  some  class  of  indi vid- 
ualB,  an  effect  which  it  requires  a  fresh  exer- 
cise of  energy  and  principle  to  guard  against. 
Thus  the  great  facilities  of  communication, 
not  only  throughout  our  own  country,  but 
with  distant  parts  of  the  world,  are  rousing 
men  of  every  description  to  tenfold  exertion 
in  the  field  of  competition  in  which  they  are 
engaged ;  so  that  their  whole  being  is  becom- 
ing swaUowed  up  in  efforts  and  calculations 
relating  to  their  pecuniary  success.  If  to 
grow  tardy  or  indifferent  in  the  race  were 
only  to  lose  the  goal,  many  would  be  glad 
to  pause ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of  com- 
merce and  trade  as  at  present  carried  on  in 
Jiis  country,  that  to  slacken  in  exertion,  is 
altogether  to  Ml  I  would  fain  hope  and  be- 
lieie  of  my  countrymen,  that  many  of  the 
rational  and  enlightened  would  now  be  wil- 
ling to  reap  smaller  gams,  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  enjoy  more  leisure.  But  a  business 
only  half  attended  to,  soon  ceases  to  be  a 
business  at  all ;  and  the  man  of  enlightened 
understanding,  who  neglects  his,  for  the  sake 
of  hours  of  leisure,  must  be  content  to  spend 
them  in  the  debtor's  department  of  a  jail. 

Thus,  it  is  not  with  single  individuals  that 
the  blame  can  be  made  to  rest.  The  fault  is 
in  the  system;  and  happy  will  it  be  for 
thousands  of  immortal  souls,  when  this  sys- 
tem shall  correct  itself.  In  the  mean  time, 
may  it  not  be  said  to  be  the  especial  duty  of 
women  to  look  around  them,  and  see  in  what 
way  tbey  can  counteract  this  evil,  by  calling 
back  the  attention  of  man  to  those  sunnier 
spots  in  his  existence,  by  which  the  growth 
of  bis  moral  feelings  have  been  encouraged, 
and  his  heart  improved  1 

We  cannot  believe  of  the  fathers  who 
watched  over  onr  childhood,  of  the  husbands 
who  afaaied  our  intellectual  punsuits,  of  the 
toothers  who  went  hand  in  hand  with  us  in 
love  of  poetry  and  nature,  that  they  are 


all  gone  over  to  the  side  of  mammon,  that 
there  does  not  lurk  in  some  corner  of  their 
hearts  a  secret  longing  to  return  ;  yet  every 
morning  brings  the  same  hurried  and  indif- 
ferent parting,  every  evening  the  same  jaded, 
speechless,  welcomeless  return — until  we  al- 
most fail  to  recognise  the  man,  in  the  ma- 
chine. 

English  homes  have  been  much  boasted  of 
by  English  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
What  would  a  foreigner  think  of  those  neat, 
and  sometimes  elegant  residences,  which 
form  a  circle  of  comparative  gentility  around 
our  cities  and  our  trading  towns?  What 
would  he  think,  when  told  that  the  fathers  of 
those  families  have  not  time  to  see  their  chil- 
dren except  on  the  Sabbath-day  1  and  that 
the  mothers,  impatient,  and  anxious  to  con- 
sult them  about  some  of  their  domestic  plans, 
have  to  wait,  perhaps  for  days,  before  they  can 
find  them  for  five  minutes  disengaged,  either 
from  actual  exertion,  or  from  that  sleep 
which  necessarily  steals  upon  them  immedi- 
ately after  the  over-excitement  of  the  day 
has  permitted  them  a  moment  of  repose. 

And  these  are  rational,  intellectual,  ac- 
countable, and  immortal  beings,  undergoing 
a  course  of  discipline  by  which  they  are  to 
be  fitted  for  eternal  existence!  What  wo- 
man can  look  on  without  asking — **  Is  there 
nothing  I  can  do,  to  call  them  back  V*  Surely 
there  is;  but  it  never  can  be  done  by  the 
cultivation  of  those  faculties  which  contribute 
only  to  selfish  gratification.  Since  her  so- 
ciety is  shared  for  so  short  a  time,  she  must 
endeavor  to  make  those  moments  more  rich 
in  blessing ;  and  since  her  influence  is  limited 
to  so  small  a  range  of  immediate  operation, 
it  should  be  rendered  so  potent  as  to  mingle 
with  the  whole  existence  of  those  she  loves. 

Will  an  increase  of  intellectual  attainments, 
or  a  higher  style  of  accomplishments,  effect 
this  purpose?  Will  the  common-place  firi- 
volities  of  morning  calls,  or  an  interminable 
range  of  superficial  reading,  enable  them  to 
assist  their  brothers,  their  husbands,  or  their 
sons  in  becoming  happier  and  better  men  ? 

No :  let  the  aspect  of  society  be  what  it 
may,  man  is  a  social  being,  and  beneath  the 
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hard  aur&ce  he  puts  on,  to  fit  him  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  every  day,  he  has  a  heart 
as  true  to  the  kindly  affections  of  our  nature, 
as  that  of  woman — as  true,  though  not  as 
suddenly  awakened  to  every  passing  call 
He  has  therefore  need  of  all  her  sisterly  ser- 
vices, and,  under  the  pressure  of  the  present 
times,  he  needs  them  more  than  ever,  to  fos- 
ter in  his  nature,  and  establish  in  his  charac- 
ter, that  higher  tone  of  feeling  without  which 
he  can  enjoy  nothing  beyond  a  kind  of  ani- 
mal existence — but  with  which,  he  may 
foithfully  pursue  the  necessary  avocations 
of  the  day,  and  keep  as  it  were  a  separate 
soul  for  his  fomily,  his  social  duty,  and  his 
God. 

There  is  another  point  of  consideration  by 
which  this  necessity  for  a  higher  degree  of 
female  influence  is  greatly  increased,  and  it 
is  one  which  comprises  much  that  is  inter- 
esting to  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  support- 
ers of  their  country's  worth.  The  British 
throne  being  now  graced  by  a  female  sove- 
reign, the  auspicious  promise  of  whose  early 
years  seems  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  our  nation,  and  to  inspire  with  brighter 
hopes  and  firmer  confidence  the  patriot  bo- 
soms of  her  expectant  people ;  it  is  surely 
not  a  time  for  the  female  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  M\  away  from  the  high  standard  of 
moral  excellence,  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  look,  in  the  formation  of  their 
domestic  habits.  Rather  let  them  show  forth 
the  benefits  arising  from  their  more  enlight- 
ened systems  of  education,  by  proving  to 
their  youthful  sovereign,  that  whatever  plan 
she  may  think  it  right  to  sanction  for  the 
moral  advancement  of  her  subjects,  and  the 
promotion  of  their  true  interests  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  happy  people,  will  be  welcomed  by 
every  female  heart  throughout  her  realm, 
and  faithfully  supported  in  every  British 
home  by  the  female  influence  prevailing 
there. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  the  writer  through 
the  whole  of  the  succeeding  pages  of  this 
work,  to  endeavor  to  point  out,  how  the  wo- 
men of  England  may  render  this  important 
service,  not  only  to  the  members  of  their  own 


households,  but  to  the  ooromuDity  at  large; 
and  if  I  fail  in  arousing  them  to  bring,  as 
with  one  mind,  their  united  powers  to  stem 
the  popular  torrent  now  threatening  to  un- 
dermine the  strong  foundation  of  England's 
moral  worth,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  earn- 
estness in  the  cause,  but  because  I  am  not 
endowed  with  talent  equal  to  the  task. 


CHAPTER  UL 
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In  writing  on  the  subject  of  modem  edu- 
cation, I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  fear  lest 
some  remarks  I  may  in  candor  feel  con- 
strained to  make,  should  be  construed  into 
disrespect  towards  that  truly  praisew<Mrthy 
and  laborious  portion  of  the  community,  em- 
ployed in  conducting  ^is  education,  and 
pursuing,  with  laudable  endeavors,  what  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  best  method  of 
training  up  the  young  women  of  the  present 
day.  Such,  however,  is  the  real  state  of  my 
own  sentiments,  that  I  have  loi^  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  this  class  of  individuals 
as  not  only  entitled  to  the  highest  pecuniary 
consideration,  but  equally  so  to  the  first 
place  in  society,  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  to  the  respect  of  mankind 
in  general,  who,  both  as  individuals,  and  as 
a  community,  are  deeply  indebted  to  them 
for  their  inde&tigable  and  often  ilUrsquited 
services. 

A  woman  of  cultivated  understanding  and 
correct  religious  principle,  when  engaged  in 
the  responsible  task  of  educating  the  rising 
generation,  in  reality  fills  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible stations  to  which  a  human  being 
can  aspire ;  and  nothing  can  more  cleariy  in- 
dicate a  low  state  of  public  morals  than  the 
vulgar  disrespect  and  parsimonious  remune- 
ration with  which  the  agents  employed  in 
education  are  sometimes  requited. 

It  is  with  what  is  taught,  not  with  those 
who  teach,  that  I  am  daring  enough  to  find 
&ult    It  may  be  that  I  am  taking  an  uneo- 
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lightened  and  prejudiced  view  of  Ae  subject ; 
yet,  such  is  the  strong  conviction  of  my  own 
mind,  that  I  cannot  rest  without  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  present  education  of  the 
women  of  England  does  not  fit  them  for 
&ithfuUy  performing  the  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  them  immediately  after  their 
leaving  school,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  after  lives, — does  not  convert  them  from 
helpless  children  into  such  characters  as  all 
women  must  be,  in  order  to  be  either  esteem- 
ed or  admired. 

Nor  are  their  teachers  accountable  for  this. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day — ^it  is  the  ambition 
of  the  times,  that  all  people  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  learn  all  things  of  which  the  human 
intellect  takes  cognizance ;  and  what  would 
be  the  consternation  of  parents  whose  daugh- 
ter should  return  home  to  them  from  school 
unskilled  in  modem  accomplishments, — ^to 
whom  her  governess  should  say,  **  It  is  true, 
I  have  been  unable  to  make  your  child  a 
proficient  either  in  French  or  Latin,  nor  is  she 
very  apt  at  the  use  of  the  globes,  but  she  has 
been  pre-eminent  among  my  scholars  for  her 
fi^edom  from  selfishness,  and  she  possesses 
a  nobility  of  feeling  that  will  never  allow  her 
to  be  the  victim  of  meanness,  or  the  slave  of 
grovelling  desires." 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion is  most  effective  in  making  woman  what 
she  ought  to  be,  the  best  method  is  to  inquire 
into  the  character,  station,  and  peculiar  du- 
ties of  woman  throughout  the  largest  portion 
of  her  earthly  career ;  and  then  ask,  for  what 
she  is  most  valued,  admired,  and  beloved. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
saying, — ^forher  disinterested  kindness.  Look 
at  all  the  heroines  whether  of  romance  or 
reality — at  all  the  female  characters  that  are 
held  up  to  universal  admiration — at  all  who 
have  gone  down  to  honored  graves,  among 
the  tears  and  the  lamentations  of  their  sur- 
vivors. Have  these  been  the  learned,  the 
accomplished  women ;  the  women  who  could 
speak  many  languages,  who  could  solve 
problems,  and  elucidate  systems  of  philoso- 
phy 1  No :  or  if  they  have,  they  have  also 
been  women  who  were  dignified  with  the 


majesty  of  moral  greatness^women  who  re- 
garded not  themselves,  their  own  feebleness, 
or  their  own  susceptibility  of  pain,  but  who, 
endued  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy, 
could  trample  under  foot  every  impediment 
that  intervened  between  them  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  great  object  upon  which 
their  hopes  were  fixed,  while  that  object  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  their  own  personal 
exaltation  or  enjoyment,  and  related  only  to 
some  beloved  object,  whose  suffering  was 
their  sorrow,  whose  good  their  gain. 

Woman,  with  all  her  accumulation  of  mi- 
nute disquietudes,  her'  weakness,  and  her 
sensibility,  is  but  a  meager  item  in  the  cata- 
logue of  humanity  ;  but  roused  by  a  suffi- 
cient motive  to  forget  all  these,  or,  ratlier, 
continually  forgetting  them,  because  she  has 
other  and  nobler  thoughts  to  occupy  her 
mind,  woman  is  truly  and  majestically  great 

Never  yet,  however,  was  woman  great  be- 
cause she  had  great  acquirements ;  nor  can 
she  ever  be  great  in  herself— personally,  and 
without  instrumentality — as  an  object,  not  an 
agent 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  school 
education,  the  improvement  of  seff',  so  far  as 
relates  to  intellectual  attainments,  is  made 
the  rule  and  the  motive  of  all  that  is  done. 
Rewards  are  appointed  and  portioned  out 
for  what  has  been  learned,  not  what  has 
been  imparted.  To  gain,  is  the  universal 
order  of  the  establishment ;  and  those  who 
have  heaped  together  the  greatest  sum  of 
knowledge  are  usually  regarded  as  the  most 
meritorious.  Excellent  discourses  may  be 
delivered  by  the  preceptress  upon  the  Chris- 
tian duties  of  benevolence  and  disinterested 
love ;  but  the  whole  system  is  one  of  pure 
selfishness,  fed  by  accumulation,  and  reward- 
ed by  applause.  To  be  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  to  gain  the  ticket  or  the  prize,  are  the 
points  of  universal  ambition;  and  few  in- 
dividuals, among  the  community  of  aspi- 
rants, are  taught  to  look  forward  with  a  ra- 
tional presentiment  to  that  future,  when  their 
merit  will  be  to  give  the  place  of  honor  to 
others,  and  their  happiness  to  give  it  to  those 
who  are  more  worthy  than  themselves. 
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We  will  not  assert  that  no  one  entertains 
such  thoughts;  for  tliere  is  a  voice  in  wo- 
man's heart  too  strong  for  education — a  prin- 
ciple which  the  march  of  intellect  is  unable 
to  overthrow. 

Retiring  from  the  emulous  throng,  we  some- 
times find  a  little,  despised,  neglected  girl,  who 
has  won  no  prize,  obtained  no  smile  of  appro- 
bation from  her  superiors.  She  is  a  dull  girl, 
who  learns  slowly,  and  cannot  be  taught  so 
as  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  without  incalcu- 
lable pains.  The  fact  is,  she  has  no  great 
wish  to  keep  up  with  them  :  she  only  wants 
to  be  loved  and  trusted  by  her  teachers ;  and 
oh !  how  does  she  wish,  with  tears,  and  al- 
most with  prayers,  that  they  would  love  and 
trust  her,  and  give  her  credit  for  doing  her 
best  Beyond  this  she  is  indifferent ;  she  has 
no  motive  but  that  of  pleasing  others,  for  try- 
ing to  be  clever;  and  she  is  quite  satisfied 
that  her  friend,  the  most  ambitious  girl  in  the 
school,  should  obtain  all  the  honors  without 
her  competition.  Indeed,  she  feels  as  though 
it  scarcely  would  be  delicate,  scarcely  kind  in 
her,  to  try  so  much  to  advance  before  her 
friend ;  and  she  gently  falls  back,  is  reproved 
for  her  neglect,  and,  finally,  despised. 

I  knew  a  girl  who  was  one  of  the  best 
grammarians  in  a  large  school,  whose  friend 
was  peculiarly  defective  in  that  particular 
branch  of  learning.  Once  every  year  the 
order  of  the  class  was  reversed,  the  girl  who 
held  the  highest  place  exchanging  situations 
with  the  lowest,  and  thus  affording  all  an 
equal  chance  of  obtaining  honors.  The  usual 
order  of  the  class  was  soon  restored,  except 
that  the  good  grammarian  was  always  ex- 
pected by  her  friend  to  whisper  in  her  ear  a 
suitable  answer  to  every  question  proposed, 
and  as  this  girl  necessarily  retrograded  to  the 
place  to  which  her  own  ignorance  entitled 
her,  her  friend  felt  bound  by  affection  and 
kindness  to  relieve  her  distress  every  time 
the  alarming  question  came  to  her  turn. 
She  consequently  remained  the  lowest  in  the 
class  until  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  school, 
often  subjected  to  the  reproofs  of  het  teach- 
ersy  and  fully  alive  to  her  humiliating  situa- 
tiom  but  never  once  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 


her  friend,  or  refusing  to  assist  her  in  her 
difficulties. 

In  the  schools  of  the  ancients,  an  act  of 
patient  disinterestedness  like  this,  would  have 
met  with  encouragement  and  reward ;  in  the 
school  where  it  took  place,  it  was  well  for 
both  parties  that  it  was  never  known. 

In  making  these  and  similar  remarks,  I 
am  aware  that  I  may  bring  upon  myself  the 
charge  of  wishing  to  exclude  from  our 
schools  all  intellectual  attainments  what- 
ever ;  for  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  learning 
be  acquired  without  emulation,  and  without 
rewards  for  the  diligent,  and  punishments 
for  the  idle  ? 

So  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  cast  a 
shade  of  disrespect  over  such  attainments,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  human  be- 
ing can  know  too  much,  so  long  as  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  does  not  extend  to  what  is 
positively  evil.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  department  of  art  or 
science,  still  less  of  mental  application,  which 
is  not  calculated  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  noind ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  regard  the 
improvement  of  the  heart  of  so  much  greater 
consequence,  that  if  time  and  opportunity 
should  fail  for  both,  I  would  strenuously 
recommend  that  women  should  be  sent 
home  from  school  with  fewer  accomplish- 
ments, and  more  of  the  will  and  the  power 
to  perform  tlie  various  duties  necessarily  de- 
volving upon  them. 

Again,  I  am  reminded  of  the  serious  and 
important  fact,  that  religion  alone  can  im- 
prove the  heart;  and  to  this  statement  no 
one  can  yield  assent  with  more  reverential 
belief  in  its  truth  than  myself  I  acknow- 
ledge, also,  for  I  know  it  to  be  a  highly  cred- 
itable fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mer- 
itorious individuals  who  take  upon  them- 
selves the  arduous  task  of  training  up  the 
young,  are  conscientiously  engaged  in  giving 
to  religious  instruction  that  place  which  it 
ought  unquestionably  to  hold  in  every  Chris- 
tian school  But  I  would  ask,  is  irutntction 
all  that  is  wanted  for  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generatran  the  benign  priticiplea 
of  Christian  &itii  and  practice  1 
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It  is  not  thought  enough  to  instruct  the 
young  sculptor  in  the  rules  of  his  art,  to 
charge  his  ntemory  with  the  names  of  those 
who  have  excelled  in  it,  and  with  the  princi- 
ples they  have  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
others^ — ^No:  he  must  work  with  his  own 
hand;  and  long  befi)re  that  hand,  and  the 
mind  by  which  it  is  influenced,  have  attained 
maturity,  be  must  have  learned  to  mould  the 
pliant  clay,  and  have  thus  become  familiar 
with  the  practice  of  his  art. 

And  shall  this  universally  acknowledged 
system  of  instruction,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  that  is  excellent  in  art  and  ad- 
mirable in  science,  be  neglected  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  Christian  alone  1  Shall  he 
be  taught  the  bare  theory  of  his  religion,  and 
left  to  work  out  its  practice  as  he  can  ?  Shall 
be  be  instructed  in  what  he  is  to  believe,  and 
not  assisted  in  doing  also  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father  1 

We  all  know  that  it  is  not  easy  to  practise 
even  the  simplest  rule  of  right,  when  we 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  do  so :  and  the 
longer  we  are  before  we  begin  to  regulate 
our  conduct  by  the  precepts  of  religion,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  acquire  such  habits 
as  are  calculated  to  adorn  and  show  forth 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  its  principles. 

There  is  one  important  difference  between 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  good  habits,  which  of  itself  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  at- 
tention  to  the  latter.  When  the  little  pupil 
first  begins  her  education,  her  mind  is  a  total 
blank,  as  lar  as  relates  to  the  differf  at  branches 
of  study  into  which  she  is  aboui  to  be  intro- 
ducedf  and  there  b  consequently  nothing  to 
oppose.  She  is  not  prepossessed  in  &vor  of 
any  fiilse  system  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  or 
geography,  and  the  ideas  presented  to  her 
oa  these  subjects  are  consequently  willingly 
received*  and  adopted  as  her  own. 

How  different  is  the  moral  state  of  the  un- 
instructed  child!  Selfishness  coeval  with 
her  existence  has  attained  an  alarming 
growth ;  and  all  the  other  passions  and  pro- 
pensities inherent  in  her  nature,  taking  their 
natural  course,  have  strengtheped  with  her 


advance  towards  maturity,  and  are  ready  to 
assume  an  aspect  too  formidable  to  afford 
any  prospect  of  their  being  easily  brought 
into  subjection. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  the 
whole  machinery  of  education  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  intellectual  part  of  her  nature, 
and  her  moral  feelings  are  left  to  the  training 
of  the  play-ground,  where  personal  influ- 
ence, rather  than  right  feeling,  too  fi^quently 
decides  her  disputes,  and  places  her  either 
high  or  low  in  the  ranks  of  her  companions. 
It  is  true,  she  is  very  seriously  and  proper- 
ly corrected  when  convicted  of  having  done 
wrong,  and  an  admirable  system  of  morals  is 
promulgated  in  the  school ;  but  the  subject  I 
would  complain  of  is,  that  no  means  have 
yet  been  adopted  for  making  the  practice  of 
this  system  the  object  of  highest  importance 
in  our  schools.    No  adequate  means  have 
been  adopted  for  testing  the  generosity,  the 
high-mindedness,  the  integrity  of  the  chil- 
dren who  pursue  their  education  at  school, 
until  they  leave  it  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
their  moral  faculties,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  have  attained  considerable  growth. 
Let  us  single  out  from  any  particular  semi- 
nary a  child  who  has  been  there  from  the 
years  of  ten  to  fifteen,  and  reckon,  if  it  can 
be  reckoned,  the  pains  that  have  been  spent 
in  making  that  child  a  proficient  in  Latin. 
Have  the  same  pains  been  spent  in-  making 
her  disinterestedly  kind)     And  yet  what 
man  is  there  in  existence  who  would  pot 
rather  his  wife  should  be  free  from  selfish- 
ness, than  be  able  to  read  Virgil  without  the 
use  of  a  dictionary. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  both 
these  desirable  ends  should  not  be  aimed  at, 
and  as  the  child  progresses  in  self-denial,  for- 
bearance, generosity,  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness, it  might  be  her  reward  to  advance  in 
the  acquisition  of  languages,  or  of  whatever 
acc(»nplishraents  it  might  be  thought  most 
desirable  for  her  to  attain.  If  I  am  told  there 
would  not  be  time  for  all  the  discipline  requi- 
site for  the  practice  of  morals,  I  ask  in  reply, 
— how  much  do  most  young  ladies  learn  at 
school  for  which  they  never  find  any  use  in 
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after  life,  and  for  which  it  is  not  probable, 
from  their  circumdtances,  that  they  ever 
should.  Let  the  hours  spent  upon  music  by 
those  who  have  no  ear — upon  drawing,  by 
those  who  might  almost  be  said  to  have  no 
eye— upon  languages,  by  those  who  never 
aAerwards  speak  any  other  than  their  mother 
tongue-— be  added  together  year  after  year ; 
and  an  aggregate  of  wasted  time  will  present 
itself  sufficient  to  alarm  those  who  are  sen- 
sible of  its  value,  and  of  the  awful  responsi- 
bility of  using  it  aright 

It  is  impossible  that  the  teachers,  or  even 
the  parents  themselves,  should  always  know 
the  future  destiny  of  the  child ;  but  there  is 
an  appropriate  sphere  for  women  to  move  in, 
from  which  those  of  the  middle  class  in  Eng- 
land seldom  deviate  very  widely.  This 
sphere  has  duties  and  occupations  of  its 
own,  from  which  no  woman  can  shrink  with- 
out culpability  and  disgrace ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  are  women  prepared  for  these  duties 
and  occupations  by  what  they  learn  at 
school  ? 

For  ray  own  part,  I  know  not  how  educa- 
tion deserves  the  name,  if  it  does  not  prepare 
the  individual  whom  it  influences  for  filling 
her  appointed  station  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  What,  for  instance,  should  we 
think  of  a  school  for  sailors,  in  which  no- 
thing was  taught  but  the  fine  arts ;  or  for 
musicians,  in  which  the  students  were  only 
instructed  in  the  theory  of  sound  ? 

With  regard  to  the  women  of  England,  I 
have  already  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
quality  for  which,  above  all  others,  they  are 
esteemed  and  valued,  is  their  disinterested 
kindness.  A  selfish  woman  may  not  im- 
properly be  regarded  as  a  monster,  especially 
in  that  sphere  of  life  where  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  made  upon  her  services.  But 
how  are  women  taught  at  school  to  forget 
themselves,  and  to  cultivate  that  high  tone 
of  generous  feeling  to  which  the  world  is  so 
much  indebted  for  the  hope  and  the  joy,  the 
peace  and  the  consolation,  which  the  influ- 
ence and  companionship  of  woman  is  able  to 
diffuse  throughout  its  very  deserts,  visiting, 
as  with  blessed  sunshine,  the  abodes  of  the 


wretched  and  the  poor,  and  sharing  cheer- 
fully the  lot  of  the  afflicted  1 

In  what  school,  or  under  what  system  of 
modern  education,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
chief  aim  of  the  teachers,  the  object  to  which 
their  laborious  exertions  are  mainly  directed, 
is  to  correct  the  evil  of  selfishness  in  the 
hearts  of  their  pupils  1  Improved  methods 
of  charging  and  surcharging  the  memory 
are  eagerly  sought  out,  and  pursued,  at  any 
cost  of  time  and  patience,  if  not  of  health 
itself ;  but  who  ever  thinks  of  establishing  a 
selfish  class  among  the  girls  of  her  establish- 
ment, or  of  awarding  the  honors  and  distinc 
tions  of  the  school  to  such  as  have  exhibited 
the  most  meritorious  instances  of  self-denial 
for  the  benefit  of  others  ? 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  virtue 
ought  to  be  its  own  reward,  and  that  honors 
and  rewards  adjudged  to  the  most  meritorious 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  would  be  likely  to 
induce  a  degree  of  self-complacency  wholly 
inconsistent  with  Christian  meekness.  I  am 
aware  that,  in  our  imperfect  state,  no  plan 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  promotion  of  good, 
with  which  evil  will  not  be  liable  to  mix.  All 
I  contend  for  is,  that  the  same  system  of  dis- 
cipline, with  the  same  end  in  view,  should  be 
begun  and  carried  on  at  school,  as  that  to 
which  the  scholar  will  necessarily  be  subject 
ed  in  after  life ;  and  that  throughout  the 
training  of  her  early  years,  the  same  stand- 
ard of  merit  should  be  adopted,  as  she  will 
find  herself  compelled  to  look  up  to,  when 
released  from  that  training,  and  sent  forth 
into  the  world  to  think  and  act  for  herself. 

At  school  it  has  been  the  business  of  every 
day  to  raise  herself  above  her  companions  by 
attainments  greater  than  theirs ;  in  after  life 
it  will  be  the  business  of  every  day  to  give 
place  to  others,  to  think  of  their  happiness, 
and  to  make  sacrifices  of  her  own  to  pro- 
mote it  If  such  acts  of  self-denial,  when 
practised  at  school,  should  endanger  the 
equanimity  of  her  mind  by  the  approbation 
they  obtain,  what  will  they  do  in  the  world 
she  is  about  to  enter,  where  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  mankind,  both  in  tfiis  and  in  past 
ages,  is  in  their  fiivor,  and  where  she  must 
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<  perpetually  hear  woman  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  the  highest  commendation,  not  for  her 
learning,  but  for  her  disinterested  kindness, 
her  earnest  zeal  in  promoting  the  happiness 
o{  her  ieUow-creatures,  and  the  patience  and 
forbearance  with  which  she  studies  to  miti« 
gate  affliction  and  relieve  distress  ? 

Would  it  not  be  safer,  then,  to  begin  at  a 
Tery  early  age  to  make  the  practice  of  these 
virtues  the  chief  object  of  their  lives,  guard- 
ing at  the  same  time  against  any  self-com- 
placeocy  that  might  attach  to  the  perform- 
ance of  them,  by  keeping  always  before  their 
view  higher  and  nobler  instances  of  virtue  in 
others ;  and  especially  by  a  strict  and  con- 
stant reference  to  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
all  human  merit,  in  comparispn  with  the 
mercy  and  forgiveness  that  must  ever  impose 
a  debt  of  gratitude  upon  our  own  souls  ? 

Taking  into  consideration  the  various  ex- 
ceUences  and  peculiarities  of  woman,  I  am 
inclined  to  tliink  that  the  sphere  which  of  all 
others  admits  of  the  highest  development  of 
her  character,  is  the  chamber  of  sickness ;  and 
how  frequently  and  mournfully  familiar  are 
the  scenes  in  which  she  is  thus  called  to  act 
and  feel,  let  the  private  history  of  every  fam- 
ily declare. 

There  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
daughters  of  fiirmers,  manufacturers,  and 
trades^people,  in  England,  who  are  ever  call- 
ed upooibr  their  Latin,  their  Italian,  or  even 
for  their  fVench;  but  all  women  in  this 
sphere  of  life  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
visit  and  care  for  the  sick ;  and  if  in  the  hour 
of  weakness  and  of  suffering,  they  prove  to 
be  unacquainted  with  any  probable  means  of 
alleviation,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  most 
jttdidous  and  suitable  mode  of  oflering  relief 
and  consolation,  they  are  indeed  deficient  in 
one  of  the  hig^iest  attainments  in  the  way  of 
uaeliiliieaB,  to  which  a  woman  can  aajHre. 

To  obviate  the  serious  difficulties  which 
nmny  women  experience  from  this  cause,  I 
would  propose,  as  a  substitute  fer  some 
ooeleflB  accomplishments,  tiiat  English  girls 
sboald  be  made  acquainted  with  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  some  of  the  femiliart 
and  frequently  veeoning  maladies  to  which 


the  human  frame  is  liable,  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  treatment  And  by  culti- 
vating  this  knowledge  so  far  as  relates  to 
general  principles,  I  have  little  doubt  but  it 
might  be  made  an  interesting  and  highly  use- 
ful branch  of  education. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  them  to  interfere 
with  the  province  of  the  physician.  The 
more  they  know,  the  less  likely  they  will  be 
to  do  this.  The  office  of  a  judicious  nurse 
is  all  I  would  recommend  them  to  aspire  to ; 
and  to  the  same  department  of  instruction 
should  be  added  the  whole  j^ience  of  that 
delicate  and  difficult  cookery  which  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  the  attendant's  duty. 

Nor  let  these  observations  call  ferth  a  smile 
upon  the  rosy  lips  that  are  yet  unparched  by 
fever,  untainted  by  consumption.  Fair  read- 
er, there  have  been  those  who  would  have 
given  at  the  moment  almost  half  their  world- 
ly wealth,  to  have  been  able  to  provide  a  pa- 
latable morsel  for  a  beloved  sufferer ;  who 
have  met  the  inquiring  eye,  that  asked  for  it 
knew  not  what,  and  that  expressed  by  its 
anxious  look  an  almost  childish  longing  for 
what  they  were  unable  to  supply,  not  because 
the  means  were  denied,  but  simply  because 
they  were  too  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
necessities  of  illness  to  form  any  practical 
idea  of  what  would  be  most  suitable  and  most 
approved.  Perhaps,  in  their  well-meant  offi- 
ciousness,  they  mentioned  the  only  thing 
they  were  acquainted  with,  and  that  was  just 
the  most  repulsive.  What  then  have  ^ey 
done  1  Allowed  the  faint  and  feeble  sufferer 
to  go  pining  on,  wishing  it  had  been  her  lot 
to  fall  under  tlie  care  of  any  other  nurse. 

How  invaluable  at  such  a  time  is  tlie  al- 
most endless  catalogue  of  good  and  suitable 
preparations  with  which  the  really  clever  wo- 
man is  supplied,  any  one  of  which  she  is 
able  to  prepare  with  her  own  hands ;  choos- 
ing, with  the  skill  of  the  doctor,  what  is  best 
adapted  for  the  occasion,  and  converting  diet 
into  medicine  of  tiie  most  agreeable  descrip- 
tion, which  she  brings  sUently  into  the  sick- 
room without  previous  mention,  and  thus 
exhilarates  the  spirits  of  the  patient  by  an 
agreeable  surprise  I 
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It  is  customary  witli  young  ladies  of  the 
present  day  to  think  that  nurses  and  hired 
attendants  ought  to  do  these  things ;  and 
welJ  and  faithfully  they  sometimes  do  tliem, 
to  the  shame  of  those  connected  by  nearer 
ties.  But  are  they  ignorant  that  a  hired  hand 
can  never  impart  such  sweetness  to  a  cordial 
as  a  hand  beloved  ;  and  that  the  most  deli', 
cate  and  most  effectual  means  of  proving 
the  strength  of  their  affection,  is  to  choo$e  to 
do,  what  might  by  poseibiiity  have  been  ac- 
complished by  another  ? 

When  we  meet  in  society  with  that  speech- 
less, inanimate,  ignorant,  and  useless  being 
called  ^  a  young  lady  just  come  firom  school," 
iris  thought  a  sufficient  apology  for  all  her 
deficiencies,  tliat  she  has,  poor  thing !  but 
just  come  home  from  school  Thus  imply- 
ing that  nothing  in  the  way  of  domestic  use- 
fulness, social  intercourse,  or  adaptation  to 
circumstances,  can  be  expected  from  her 
until  she  has  had  time  to  learn  it 

If,  during  the  four  or  five  years  spent  at 
school,  she  had  been  establishing  herself  upon 
the  foundation  of  her  future  character,  and 
learning  to  practise  what  would  afterwards 
be  the  business  of  her  life,  she  would,  when 
her  education  was  considered  as  complete, 
be  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  perfectimi 
which  her  nature,  at  that  season  of  hfe,  would 
admit  of  This  is  what  she  ought  to  be.  I 
need  not  advert  to  what  she  is.  The  case  is 
too  pitiful  to  justify  any  further  description. 
The  popular  and  familiar  remark,  **Poor 
thing !  she  has  just  come  home  from  school ; 
what  can  you  expect  ?"  is  the  best  commen- 
tary I  can  offer. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  training  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
of  the  moral  feelings,  of  more  serious  import- 
ance than  any  we  have  yet  considered. 

We  all  know  that  the  occupation  of  teach- 
ing, as  it  relates  to  the  common  branches  of 
instruction,  is  one  of  such  Herculean  labor, 
that  few  persons  are  found  equal  to  it  £»  any 
protracted  length  of  time;  and  even  with 
such,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  bend 
their  minds  to  it  with  a  determined  effort, 
and  make  each  day  a  renewal  of  that  effort. 


not  to  be  baffled  by  difficuhiee,  nor  defeated 
by  want  of  success.  We  all  know,  too,  what  it 
is  to  the  learned  to  be  dragged  on  day  by  day 
through  the  dull  routine  of  exercises  in  which 
she  feels  no  particular  interest,  except  what 
arises  from  getting  in  advance  of  her  fellows, 
obtaining  a  prize,  or  suffering  a  punishment 
We  all  can  remember  the  atmosphere  of 
ih»  school-room,  so  uncongenial  to  the  frerii 
and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth-*the  clatter  of 
slates,  the  dull  point  of  the  pencil,  and  the 
white  ck>ud  where  the  wrong  figure,  the  fig- 
ure that  would  prove  the  incorrectness  of  die 
whole,  had  eo  oiWn  been  rubbed  out    To 
say  nothing  of  the  morning  lessons,  before  the 
dust  from  the  desks  and  the  floor  had  been 
put  in  motion,  we  all  can  remember  the  af- 
ternoon sensations  with  whieh  we  took  oor 
places,  perhaps  between  companions  the  meet 
unloved  by  us  of  any  in  the  schod ;  and  how, 
while  the   rammer's  mm  was  shining  in 
through  the  high  windows,  we  pored  with  ! 
aching  head  over  some  dry  dutt  words,  that 
would  not  transmit  themselves  to  to  tablet 
of  our  memories,  though  repeated  with  inde- 
fiitigable  industry,  repeated  until  they  seemed 
to  have  no  identity,  no  distinctness,  but  were 
mingled  with  the  universal  hum  and  bu2s  of 
the  close,  heated  room ;  where  the  heart,  if 
it  did  not  forget  itself  to  stone,  at  least  for- 
got itself  to  sleep,  and  loet  all  power  of  feel- 
ing any  thing  but  wearinese,  ai.d  oooMional 
pining  for  relie£    Class  aAer  class  weie  then 
called  up  from  this  hot-bed  of  inteUeet    The 
tones  of  the  teacher's  voice,  though  not  al- 
ways the  most  muiical,  might  easily  have 
been  pricked  down  in  notes,  th^  wane  so 
uniform  in  their  cadences  of  intemgAtion, 
rejection,  and  reprooC    These,  blending  with 
the  slow,  dull  anewers  of  tiie  schokre,  and 
occasionaUy  the  quick  gueas  of  one  ambitioua 
to  attain  the  highest  place,  all  mingM  with 
the  general   monotony*  and  inoeaeed  the 
general  stupor  thai  weig^ied  down  evwy  Bf^ 
and  deadened  every  pulee. 

There  are»  unquestionably,  quick  chiUreOv 
who  may  easily  be  made  fond  of  learning,  if 
judicbusly  treated ;  and  it  no  doubt  happens 
to  aU,  that  there  are  portions  of  their  daily 
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duly  not  abeolutely  disagreeable;  but  that 
weariness  is  the  prevalent  sensation  both  with 
the  teachers  and  the  taught,  is  a  fact  that  few 
will  attempt  to  deny ;  nor  is  it  a  Ubel  upon 
individuals  thus  engaged,  or  upon  human 
nature  in  general,  that  it  should  be  so.  We 
are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  spend  all 
our  time  in  the  exercise  of  our  intellect,  with- 
out absolute  pain,  especially  while  young; 
and  when,  in  after  life,  we  rise  with  exhaust- 
ed patience  from  three  hours  of  writing  or 
reading,  we  cannot  look  back  with  wonder 
that  at  school  we  suffered  severely  from  the 
labor  of  six. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  how  much 
the  bodily  constitution  is  impaired  by  this  in- 
cessant application  to  study.  Philanthropical 
means  are  devised  for  relieving  the  young 
student  as  much  as  possible,  by  varying  the 
subjects  of  attention,  and  allowing  short  in- 
tervals of  bodily  exercise :  but  still  the  highp 
pressure  system  goes  on  ;  and,  with  all  their 
attainments  in  the  way  of  learning,  few  of  the 
young  ladies  who  return  home  after  a  highly 
finished  education,  are  possessed  of  health 
and  energy  sufficient  to  make  use  of  their  at- 
tainments, even  if  they  occupied  a  field  more 
suited  to  their  display. 

I  know  not  how  it  may  affect  others,  but 
the  number  of  languid,  listless,  and  inert  young 
ladies,  who  now  recline  upon  our  sofas,  mur- 
muring and  repining  at  every  claim  upon  their 
personalexertions,isto  me  a  truly  melancholy 
spectacle,  and  one  which  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  a  benevolent  and  enlightened  public, 
even  more,  perhaps,  than  some  of  those  great 
national  schemes  in  which  the  people  and  the 
government  are  alike  interested.  It  is  but 
rarely  now  that  we  meet  with  a  really  healthy 
woman :  and,  highly  as  intellectual  attain- 
ments may  be  prized,  I  think  all  will  allow 
that  no  qualifications  can  be  of  much  value 
without  the  power  of  bringing  them  into  use. 

The  difference  I  would  point  out,  between 
the  exercise  of  the  intellect  and  that  of  the 
moral  feelings  is  thi&  It  has  so  pleased  the 
i!Uwi«e  Disposer  of  our  lives,  that  the  duties 
he  baa  laid  down  for  the  right  government  of 
Ibe  boman  famOy,  bive  in  their  very  nature 


something  that  expands  and  invigorates  the 
soul ;  so  that  instead  of  being  weary  of  weE* 
doing,  ^e  charBcter  becomes  strengthened^ 
the  energies  enlivened,  and  the  whole  sphere 
of  capability  enlarged. 

Who  has  not  felt,  after  a  bng  conflict  b^ 
tween  duty  and  inclination,  when  at  last  the 
determination  has  been  formed  and  duty  has 
been  submitted  to,  not  grudgingly,  but  from 
very  love  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  alone 
can  judge  what  will  eventually  promote  the 
good  of  his  weak,  erring,  and  short-sighted 
creatures — ^from  reverence  for  his  holy  laws^ 
and  from  gratitude  to  the  Saviour  of  man* 
kind ; — who  has  not  felt  a  sudden  impulse 
of  thanksgiving  and  delight  as  they  were  en- 
abled to  make  this  decision,  a  springing  up» 
as  it  were,  of  the  soul  from  the  low  cares  and 
entanglements  of  this  world,  to  a  higher  and 
purer  state  of  existence,  where  the  motives 
and  feelings  tender  which  the  choice  has  been 
made,  will  be  appreciated  and  approved,  but 
where  every  inducement  that  could  have  been 
brought  forward  to  vindicate  a  different  choicoi 
would  have  been  rejected  at  the  bar  of  eternal 
justice  1 

It  is  not  the  applause  of  man  that  can  reach 
the  heart  under  such  circumstances.  No  hu- 
man eye  is  wished  for,  to  look  in  upon  our 
self-denial,  or  to  witness  the  sacrifice  we  make. 
The  good  we  have  attempted  to  do  may  even 
fail  in  its  effect  We  know  that  the  result  is 
not  with  us,  but  with  Him  who  seeth  in  se- 
cret, and  who  has  left  us  in  possession  of  this 
encouraging  assurance,  Jnasmuch  as  ye  do  ii 
unto  one  ofthese^  ye  do  it  unto  me. 

Was  the  human  mind  ever  enfeebled,  or 
the  human  frame  exhausted,  by  feelings  of 
kindness  ?  No !  The  hour  of  true  refreslw 
ment  and  invigoration,  is  that  in  which  we 
do  our  duty,  whatever  It  may  be,  cheerfully 
and  humbly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God;  not 
pluming  ourselves  upon  our  own  merit»or 
anticipating  great  results^  but  with  a  child-like 
dependence  upon  his  promises,  and  devout 
aspirations  to  be  ever  empk)yed  in  working 
out  his  holy  will 

In  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  attainmentai 
we  cannot  encourage  ourselFaa  threii||MMil 
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the  day,  nor  revive  oar  wearied  energies  at 
night,  by  saying,  ''It  is  for  the  love  of  my 
heavenly  Father  that  I  do  this."  But,  as  a 
very  little  child  may  be  taught,  for  the  love 
of  a  lost  parent,  to  avoid  what  that  parent 
would  have  disapproved ;  so  the  young  may 
be  cheered  and  led  onward  in  the  path  of  duty 
by  the  same  principle,  connecting  every  action 
of  their  lives  in  which  good  and  evil  may  be 
blended,  with  the  condemnation  or  approval 
of  their  Father  who  is  in  heavau 

There  is  no  principle  in  our  nature  which 
at  the  same  time  soflens  and  ennobles,  sub- 
dues and  exalts,  so  much  as  the  principle  of 
gratitude ;  and  it  ought  ever  to  be  remember- 
ed, in  numbering  our  blessings,  that  gratitude 
has  been  made  the  foundation  of  Christian 
morality.  The  ancient  philosophers  had  their 
system  of  morals,  and  a  beautiful  one  it  was. 
But  it  had  this  defect — it  had  ijp  sure  foun- 
dation  ;  sometimes  shifting  from  expediency 
to  the  rights  of  man,  and  thus  having  no  fixed 
and  determinate  character.  The  happier  sys- 
tem under  which  we  are  privileged  to  live, 
has  ail  the  advantages  acknowledged  by  the 
philosophers  of  old,  with  this  great  and  mer- 
ciful addition,  that  it  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  wind  itself  in  with  our  affections,  by  being 
founded  upon  gratitude,  and  thus  to  excite, 
in  connection  with  the  practice  of  all  it  enjoins, 
those  emotions  of  mind  which  are  most  con- 
ducive to  our  happiness. 

Let  us  imagine  a  little  community  of  young 
women,  among  whom,  to  do  an  act  of  disin- 
terested kindness  should  be  an  object  of  the 
highest  ambition,  and  where  to  do  any  act  of 
pure  selfishness,  tending,  however  remotely, 
to  the  injury  of  another,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  deepest  disgrace ;  where  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  consider  their  time  not  as 
their  own,  but  lent  them  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  their  fellow-creatures ;  and 
where  those  who  were  known  to  exercise  the 
greatest  charity  and  forbearance,  should  be 
kx)ked  upon  as  the  most  exalted  individuals 
in  the  whole  community.  Would  these  girls 
be  weary  1  Would  they  be  discontented,  list- 
less,  and  inanimate?  The  experiment  re- 
mains to  be  tried. 


It  is  a  frequent  and  popular  remark,  tiiat 
girls  are  less  trouble  to  manage  in  families 
than  boys ;  and  so  unquestionably  they  are. 
But  when  their  parents  go  on  to  say  that  girls 
awaken  less  anxiety,  are  safer  and  more  easily 
brought  up,  I  am  disposed  to  think  such  pa- 
rents look  with  too  superficial  a  view  to  the 
conduct  of  their  children  before  the  world, 
rather  tlian  the  state  of  their  hearts  before 
God. 

It  is  true  that  girls  have  little  temptation, 
generally  speaking,  to  vice.  They  are  so 
hemmed  in  and  guarded  by  the  rules  of  so- 
ciety, that  they  must  be  destitute  almost  of 
the  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  to  be 
willing,  for  any  consideration,  to  sacrifice 
their  good  name.  But  do  such  parents  ever 
ask,  how  much  of  evil  may  be  cherished  and 
indulged  in,  and  the  good  name  retained  ?  I 
am  aware  that  among  the  generality  of  wo- 
men there  is  more  religiousyeeZtng-than  among 
men,  more  observance  of  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  more  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and 
more  attention  to  the  means  of  religious  in- 
formation. But  let  not  the  woman  who  sits 
in  peace,  and  unassailed  by  temptation,  in  the 
retirement  of  her  own  parlor,  look  down  with 
self-complacency  and  contempt  upon  the  open 
transgressions  of  her  erring  brother.  Ratiier 
let  her  weigh  in  the  scale  his  strong  passions, 
and  strong  inducements  to  evil,  and^  it  may 
be,  strong  compunctions  too,  against  her  own 
little  envyings,  bickerings,  secret  spite,  and 
soul-cherished  idolatry  of  self ;  and  then  ask 
of  her  conscience  which  is  the  furthest  in  ad- 
vance towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  is  true,  she  has  uttered  no  profane  ex- 
pression, but  she  has  set  afloat  upon  a  winged 
whisper  the  transgression  of  her  neighbor. 
She  has  polluted  her  lips  with  no  intoxicating 
draught,  but  she  has  drunk  of  the  Circean 
cup  of  flattery,  and  acted  from  vanity  and 
self-love,  when  she  was  professing  to  act 
from  higher  motives.  She  has  run  into  no 
excesses,  but  the  excess  of  display  ;  and  she 
has  injured  no  one  by  her  bad  example,  ex- 
cept in  the  practice  of  petty  faults.  In  short, 
she  has  not  sinned  beyond  her  own  tempta- 
tions. 
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One  of  like  meet  striking  ftetniee  in  the 
daimcter  of  the  young  ladtee  of  tiie  pfeeent 
day,  is  the  sbseoce  of  contentment  They 
•le  lively  when  exeited,  but  no  sooner  does 
the  excitement  oease*  than  they  fall  baek  mto 
their  habitual  listlessnen,  under  which  they 
so  often  complain  of  their  ^te,  and  speak  of 
tbemselvee  as  unfortunate  and  afflicted,  that 
one  would  suppose  them  to  be  tiie  victims  of 
adversityy  did  not  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  actual  dreumstanoes*  eonvineo 
us  that  they  were  surrounded  by  every  thing 
oonductve  to  rational  oomibrt  Fot  the  sake 
of  the  poetry  of  the  matter,  one  would 
scarcely  deny  to  every  young  lady  her  iitde 
canker-worm  to  nurse  in  her  bosom,  since 
•fiflBU8thaveftoirpetB»  But  if^ien  they  add 
to  melancholy,  and  trouble  their 
with  their  idle  and  fruitfess  coaw 
plaims,  flw  case  hecotnes  too  serious  for  a 
jest  Indeed»  I  am  not  sure  that  the  prolessiiig 
Christian,  who  rises  every  roommg  with  a 
dHriBhsd  distaste  for  the  duties  of  the  day, 
who  tarns  away  when  they  present  them- 
selves, under  a  belief  that  they  are  more  diffi- 
cult or  more  disgusting  than  the  duties  of 
otfier  people,  who  regsrds  her  own  alkytment 
m  the  world  as  peculiariy  hard,  and  never 
poa{B  forth  her  soul  in  devout  thanksgiving 
for  the  blessmgs  she  enjoys,  is  not  in  reality 
as  eidpable  in  the  aght  of  God,  and  living  as 
mush  at  variance  wi^  the  spirit  of  true  re- 
ligioo,  as  the  individual  who  spends  the 
same  portion  of  time  in  the  practice  of  more 
open  and  palpable  sin. 

It  is  an  undeniable  improvement  in  modem 
edttcatMm,that  religious  instruction  is  beeoro- 
ing  flsote  general,  that  pupOs  are  questioned 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  histract> 
ed  in  Ae  truths  of  religieti,  and  sent  forth 
inlo  Hie  worid  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
leupeoting  the  generri  outtinee  of  Christian*, 
ity.  So  hmg^  however,  as  the  discontent 
above  afluded  to  remains  so  prevalent,  we 
must  question  the  sufficiency  of  this  method 
of  hMlraetiim;  and  it  is  under  a  strong 
eonvfalio&i  that  to  teach  young  people  to 
talk  about  leHgion  is  but  a  small  part  of  what 
is  necessary  toi  the  estaUidinient  of  their 


Christian  efaaraeters,  that  I  have  wnlitfed 
to  put  forA  what  may  be  regarded  as  cmdtf 
remarks  upon  this  important  sutjeet 

I  stiH  cling  fondly  to  the  hope,  that,  ei« 
long,  some  ^etem  of  female  instruo^n  wilt 
be  discovered,  by  which  the  young  women  of 
England  may  be  sent  home  from  school  pre« 
pared  for  the  stations  appointed  them  by 
Providence  to  fill  in  after  life,  and  prepared 
to  fill  them  well.  Then  indeed  may  this  fk» 
vored  country  boast  of  her  privileges»  when 
her  young  women  return  to  their  homee  and 
their  parenta,  habituated  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  every  opportunity  of  doing  good  to 
others ;  making  it  the  first  and  the  last  in* 
quiry  of  every  day,  **  What  can  I  do  to  make 
my  parentSi  my  brothers,  or  my  sisters,  mote 
happy  ?  I  am  but  a  feeble  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence)  to  Weric  out  any  of  his 
benevolent  designs ;  but  as  he  will  give  me 
strength,  I  hope  to  pursue  the  plan  to  which 
I  have  been  accustomed,  of  seeking  my  own 
happiness  only  in  the  happiness  of  others. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DRESS  AND  MANNEBS. 


That  the  extent  of  woman's  infiuence  is 
not  always  commensurate  with  ibe  cultiv»* 
tion  of  her  intellectual  powers,  is  a  truth 
which  the  experience  and  observation  of 
every  day  tend  to  confirm ;  for  how  often  do 
we  find  that  a  kvish  expenditure  upon  fte 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  productive 
of  no  adequate  resi:dt  in  the  way  of  lessening 
the  sum  of  human  naaery  I 

When  we  examine  the  real  state  of  society, 
and  sin^  out  the  indhiduak  whose  habits, 
conversatk>n,  and  character  produce  the  hafN 
piestefieotupoa  their  ibUow*craatures,  we  b- 
variably  find  ^ein  persons  who  are  mmUkf, 
rather  than  intetteetuaUy,  great;  and  eonse* 
quently  the  piofuBswn  of  genius  is,  to  a  w». 
man,  a  birdirig^t  ^  very  questkmable  value. 
It  is  a  ramwrk,  not  always  chaxhabtf  mads^ 
but  unfortunately  too  true,  that  fbe  most  taL 
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entod  women  are  not  the  most  agreeable  in 
their  domestic  capacity:  and  frequent  and 
unsparing  are  the  batteries  M>f  sarcasm  and 
wit,  which  consequently  open  upon  our  un- 
fortunate  blues!  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  evil  is  not  in  the  presence 
of  one  quality,  but  in  the  absence  of  an. 
other;  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  the  re- 
deeming excellence  of  those  signal  instances, 
in  which  the  moral  worth  of  the  female 
character  is  increased  and  supported  by  in* 
tellectual  power.  IC  in  order  to  maintain  a 
beneficial  influence  in  society,  superior  talent, 
or  even  a  high  degree  of  learning,  were  re« 
quired,  solitary  and  insignifioant  would  be 
the  lot  of  some  of  the  most  social,  benevo- 
lent, and  noble-hearted  women,  who  now  oc- 
cupy the  very  centre  of  attraction  within  their 
respective  circles,  and  claim  from  all  around 
them  a  just  and  appropriate  tribute  of  afifoc- 
tion  and  esteem. 

It  need  scarcely  be  repeated,  that  although 
great  intellectual  attainments  are  by  no  means 
the  highest  recommendation  that  a  woman 
can  possess,  the  opposite  extreme  of  igno- 
rance, or  natural  imbecility  of  mind,  are  ef- 
fectual barriers  to  the  exercise  of  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  influence  in  society.  An 
ignorant  woman  who  has  not  the  good  sense 
to  keep  silent,  or  a  weak  woman  pleased 
with  her  own  prattle,  are  scarcely  less  an- 
noying than  humiliating  to  those  who,  from 
acquaintance  or  family  connection,  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  identified  with  them  :  yet  it 
is  surprising  how  far  a  small  measure  of  taU 
ent,  or  of  mental  cultivation,  may  be  made 
to  extend  in  the  way  of  giving  pleasure, 
when  accompanied  with  good  taste,  good 
sense,  and  good  feeling,  especially  with  that 
feeling  which  leads  the  mind  from  sdf  and 
selfish  motives,  into  an  habitual  regard  to  the 
good  and  hapinness  of  othen. 
.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the 
more  we  must  be  convinced,  that  there  is  a 
system  of  discipline  required  for  women, 
totally  distinct  from  what  is  called  the  learn, 
iog  of  the  schools,  and  that,  unless  they  can 
be  prepared  for  their  alkitment  in  life  by 
some  process  calculated  to  fit  them  for  per- 


forming its  domestic  duties,  the  time  bestow- 
ed upon  their  education  will  be  found,  in  af. 
ter  life,  to  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
procure  for  them  either  habits  of  usefulness, 
or  a  healthy  tone  of  mind. 

It  would  appear  from  a  superficial  obser- 
vation of  the  views  of  domestic  and  social 
duty  about  to  be  presented,  that,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  tlie  writer,  the  great  business  of  a 
woman's  life  was  to  make  herself  agreeable ; 
for  so  minute  are  some  of  the  points  which 
properiy  engage  her  attention,  that  tiiey 
scarcely  seem  to  bear  upon  the  great  ob- 
ject of  doing  good.  Yet  when  we  reflect 
that  by  giving  pleasure  in  an  innocent  and 
unostentatious  manner,  innumerable  chan- 
nels are  opened  for  administering  instruction, 
assistance,  or  consolation,  we  cease  to  regard 
as  insignificant  the  smallest  of  those  means 
by  which  a  woman  can  render  herself  an  ob- 
ject either  of  afiaction  or  diqgust 

First,  then,  and  most  femiliar  to  ooflunoa 
observation,  is  her  personal  appearanoe ;  and 
in  this  case*  vanity,  more  potent  in  woman's 
heart  than  selfishness,  renders  it  an  object  of 
general  solicitude  to  be  so  adorned  as  best  to 
meet  and  gratify  the  public  taste.  Witiiout 
inquiring  too  minutely  into  the  motive,  the 
custom,  as  such,  must  be  commended  :^  for, 
like  many  of  the  minor  virtues  of  women, 
though  scarcely  taken  note  of  in  its  immedi^ 
ate  presence,  it  is  sorely  missed  when  abaent 
A  careless  or  slatternly  woman,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  the  most  repulsive  objects  in  crea- 
tion ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  pubtie^^nion 
in  fevor  of  the  delicacies  of  taste  and  feeling 
in  the  female  sex,  that  no  power  of  intellect, 
or  display  of  learning,  can  compensate  to 
men,  for  the  want  of  nicety  or  neatness  in 
the  women  with  whom  they  associate  in  do- 
mestic life.  In  vain  to  them  might  the  wreath 
or  laurel  wave  in  gforioos  triumph  over  IogIlb 
uncombed ;  and  wo  betide  the  heroine,  whoee 
stocking!  even  of  the  deepest  blue,  betrayed 
a  lurking  hole! 

It  is,  however,  a  sobjeot  too  serioua  for 
jest,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  by  all  womoa 
with  earnest  solicitude,  that  they  may  con- 
stantly maintain  in  their  own  persons  that 
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strict  attention  to  good  taste  and  delicacy  of 
feeliog,  which  afifords  the  surest  evidence  of 
delicacy  of  mind ;  a  quality  without  which 
no  woman  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  charm- 
ing. Let  her  appear  in  company  with  what 
accomplishments  she  may,  let  her  charm  by 
her  musical  talents,  attract  by  her  beauty,  or 
enliven  by  her  wit,  if  there  steal  from  under- 
neath her  graceful  drapery,  the  soiled  hem, 
the  tattered  frill,  or  even  the  coarse  garment 
out  of  keeping  with  her  external  finery,  im- 
agination naturally  carries  the  observer  to 
her  dressing-room,  her  private  habits,  and 
even  to  her  inner  mind,  where  it  is  almost 
irapoflsible  to  believe  that  the  same  want  of 
order  and  purity  does  not  prevail 

It  is  a  prevalent  but  most  injurious  mis- 
take, to  suppose  that^all  women  must  be 
sjrfendidly  and  expensively  dressed,  to  re- 
eommend  themselves  to  general  approbation. 
In  order  to  do  this,  how  many,  in  ^e  sphere 
of  life  to  which  these  remarks  ap|4y,  are  lit- 
erally destitute  of  comfort,  both  in  their  hearts 
and  in  their  homes ;  for  the  struggle  between 
parents  and  children,  to  raise  the  means  on 
one  hand,  and  to  obtain  them  either  by  aigu- 
ment  or  subterfuge  on  the  other,  is  but  one 
among  the  many  sources  of  ftimily  discord 
and  individual  suffering,  which  mark  out  the 
excess  of  artificial  wants,  as  the  great  evil  of 
the  present  times. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  sen- 
tiroents  and  tone  of  conversation  familiar 
among  men,  might  convince  all  whose  minds 
are  open  to  conviction,  that  (heir  admiration 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  display  of  any 
kind  of  extravagance  in  dress.  There  may 
be  occasional  instances  of  the  contrary,  but 
the  praise  most  liberally  and  uniformly  be- 
stowed by  men  upon  the  dress  of  women,  is, 
that  it  is  neat,  becoming,  or  in  good  taste. 

The  human  mind  is  often  influenced  by 
association,  while  immediate  impression  is  all 
that  it  takes  cognizance  of  at  the  moment 
Thus  a  splendidly  dressed  woman  entering 
the  parlor  of  a  &rm-hou8e,  or  a  tradesman's 
drawing-room^  bursts  upon  the  sight  as  an 
astounding  and  almost  monstrous  spectacle ; 
and  we  are  scarcely  aware  that  the  repulsion 


we  instantaneously  experience,  arises  from  a 
secret  conviction  of  how  much  the  gorgeous 
fabric  must  have  cost  the  wearer*  in  tirtte, 
and  thought,  and  money;  especially  when 
we  known  that  the  same  individual  is  under 
tlie  necessity  of  spending  her  morning  hours 
in  culinary  operations,  and  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  sharer  of  her  husband's  daily  toil. 

There  is  scarcely  any  object  in  art  or  na- 
ture, calculated  ta  excite  our  admiration, 
which  may  not,  from  being  ill-placed,  excite 
our  ridicule  or  disgust  Each  individual 
article  of  clothing  worn  by  this  woman,  may 
be  superb  in  itseK  but  there  is  a  want  of  fit- 
ness and  harmony  in  the  whole,  from  which 
we  turn  away. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  single  objects  in 
themselves  so  beautiful  as  flowers,  and  it 
might  seem  difficult  to  find  a  8itttatk>n  in 
which  they  could  be  otherwise ;  yet  I  have 
seen — and  seen  with  a  footing  almost  like 
pity-*-at  the  conclusion  of  a  feasts  foir  rose- 
leaves  and  sweet  jessamine  floating  amidst 
such  inappropriate  elements,  that  all  their 
beauty  was  despoiled,  and  they  were  fit  only 
to  be  cast  away  witli  the  refuse  of  gross 
matter  in  which  they  were  involved. 

Admiration  of  a  beautiful  object,  how  in- 
tense soever  it  may  be,  cannot  impart  that 
high  tone  of  intellectual  enjoyment  which 
arises  from  our  admiration  of  fitness  and 
beauty  combined ;  and  thus  the  richest  silk, 
and  the  finest  lace,  when  inappropriately 
worn,  are  beautifully  manufoctured  articles, 
but  nothing  more.  Whilet  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  moral  degradation  in  the 
consciousness  of  wearing  soiled  or  disreputa- 
ble garments,  or  being  in  any  way  below  the 
average  of  personal  decency,  there  is,  on  the 
other,  a  gross  violation  of  good  taftte,  in  as- 
suming for  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
whose  occupations  are  closely .  connected 
with  the  means  of  bodily  subsistence,  the 
same  description  of  personal  ornament  as 
belongs  with  more  propriety  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  giving  orders,  without 
any  necessity  for  further  occupation  of  time 
and  thought 

The  most  frequently  recurring  perplexities 
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of  woawi*8  lilb  tm  firoiii  cam  which  re- 
UgioQ  does  not  immediately  reach,  and  in 
which  the  is  etill  expected  to  decide  properly 
and  act  agreeably,  without  any  other  law 
than  that  of  good  taste  for  her  guide.  Good 
taste  is  thereibre  most  essential  to  the  regula- 
tion of  her  dress  and  general  appearance ; 
and  whereTer  any  striking  Tiolation  of  this 
principle  appears,  the  beholder  is  immediate- 
ly impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  very  im- 
portant rule  of  her  life  and  conduct  is  want- 
ing. It  Is  not  all  who  possess  this  guide 
wttiiin  themselves ;  but  an  attentive  observao 
tion  of  human  life  and  character,  especially 
a  due  regard  to  the  beauty  of  fitness,  would 
enable  all  to  avoid  giving  offence  in  this  par- 
ticular way. 

The  le^ufd  to  fitness  here  recommended, 
is  a  duty  of  much  more  serious  importance 
than  would  at  fint  sight  appear,  since^it  in- 
volves a  oonsideration  which  cannot  too  often 
be  presented  to  the  mind,  of  what,  and  who 
we  are  I— what  is  the  station  we  are  appoint- 
ed Id  fiH,  and  what  the  objects  for  which  we 
are  living  1 

Behold  yon  gorgeous  ftbric  in  the  distance, 
with  its  rainbow  hues,  and  gems,  and  shining 
drapery, 

"And  aowen  the  fairett,  that  might  iMft  the  bee.'* 

A  coronet  of  beauty  crowns  the  whole,  and 
feathery  ornaments,  on  frail  silvery  threads, 
glitter  and  wave,  and  tremble  at  every  mov- 
ing breath.  Surely  the  countenance  of  Flore 
blooms  below,  and  Zephyrus  suspends  hie 
gentle  wings  at  her  approach.  The  spectacle 
advances.  It  is  not  health,  nor  youth,  nor 
beauty  that  we  eee ;  but  poor,  decrepit,  help- 
lees,  miserable  old  age.  We  gaze,  and  a 
shudder  comes  over  us,  for  Death  is  grinning 
in  the  bSckgreund,  and  we  hear  his  voice 
triumphantly  exclaiming,  '*  This  is  mine  !'* 

Look  at  that  nooving  garden,  and  those 
waving  plumes,  as  they  pass  along  the  aisle 
of  the  church  or  the  chapel.  They  ferm  the 
adornment  of  a  professedly  Christian  woman, 
the  mother  of  a  femily ;  and  this  is  the  day 
appointed  for  partaking  of  that  ordinance  to 
which  Christiaos  are  invited  to  come  in  meek- 


ness and  lowliness  of  spirit,  to  commemorate 
the  love  of  thehr  Redeemer,  who,  though  he 
was  rich,  fer  their  sakes  became  poor — ^who 
humbled  himselil  and  became  obedient  unto 
deatlu  to  purchase  their  exemption  from  the 
penalty  of  sin,  and  the  bondage  of  the  world. 

We  would  earnestly  hope  that,  in  the 
greater  number  of  such  cases  as  these,  the 
error  is  in  the  judgment  — the  mockery 
thoughtlessly  assumed:  but  would  not  the 
habit  of  self^xamination,  followed  up  by  seri- 
ous inquiry  respecting  our  real  and  Individ- 
ual  poeitk>n  in  society,  as  moral  agents,  and 
immortal  beings,  be  a  likely  means  of  avert- 
ing the  ridicule  that  age  is  ill  prepared  to 
bear ;  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
quence, of  preventing  the  scandal  that  reli- 
gion has  too  much  cause  to  charge  upon  her 
fliendsl 

It  feequently  happens  that  women  in  the 
middle  class  of  society  are  not  entirely  free 
from  provincialisms  in  their  manner  of  speak- 
ing, as  well  as  other  peculiarities,  by  which 
it  may  easily  be  discovered  that  their  interests 
are  local,  and  ftien  means  of  infermation  of 
limited  extent ;  in  short,  that  they  are  persons 
who  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the 
polite  or  feshionable  worid,  and  yet  they  may 
be  persons  highly  estimable  and  important  in 
their  own  sphere.  Very  little  either  of  esteem 
or  importance,  however,  attaches  to  their 
characters,  where  their  ingenuity  is  taxed  to 
maintain  what  they  believe  to  be  a  fashion- 
able or  elegant  exterior,  and  which,  in  con- 
nection with  their  unpolished  dialect  and 
homely  occupations,  renders  them  but  too 
much  like  the  chimney-sweeper's  queen 
decked  out  for  a  May-day  exhibition.  The 
invidious  question  unavoidably  occurs  to  the 
beliolder^-for  what  or  for  whom  has  such  a 
person  mistaken  herself?  while,  had  she 
been  dressed  in  a  plam  substantial  costume, 
corresponding  with  her  mind  and  habits,  she 
might  have  been  known  at  once,  and  re- 
spected for  what  she  really  waB,-^a  rational, 
independent,  and  valuable  member  of  society. 

It  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  smallest  of  the 
services  required  by  Christian  charity,  to 
point  out  to  our  fellow-countrywomen  how 
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tfaey  may  avoid  being  ridicoloua.  Ftoifaapa 
a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  dignity  would 
raiee  us  all  above  the  weakness  of  being 
moved  to  laughter  by  so  slight  a  cause.  But 
such  is  the  constitution  of  the  general  order 
of  mindsi  that  they  are  less  entertained  by 
the  most  pointed  witticisms,  than  by  those 
striking  contrasts  and  discrepancies,  wfalbh 
seem  to  imply  that  rusticity  has  mistaken 
itself  for  elegance,  deformity  ibr  beauty,  age 
for  youth.  I  pretend  not  to  defend  this  pro- 
pensity to  turn  so  serious  a  mistake  into  jest 
I  merely  say  that  such  a  propensity  does 
exist,  and,  what  is  among  the  anomalies  of 
our  nature,  that  it  sometimes  exhibits  itself 
most  unreservedly  in  the  very  individuals 
who  in  their  turn  are  furnishing  food  for 
merriment  to  others. 

The  laughing  philosopher  might  have  rea- 
soned thus,  **  Let  them  all  laugh  on,  they  will 
cure  each  other."  But  the  question  is — does 
ridicule  correct  the  evill  Most  assuredly  it 
does  not  It  does  something  more,  however. 
It  rankles  like  a  poison  in  the  bosom  where 
it  falls,  and  destroys  the  peace  of  many  an 
amiable  but  ill-judging  candidate  for  public 
admiration.  Women,  especially,  are  its  vic- 
tims and  its  prey ;  and  well  do  they  learn, 
under  the  secret  tutelage  of  envy,  jealousy, 
and  pride,  how  to  make  this  engine  of  discord 
play  upon  each  other. 

When  we  listen  to  the  familiar  conversa- 
tion of  women,  especially  of  those  whose 
minds  are  tainted  by  vulgarity,  and  unen- 
lightened by  the  higher  principles  of  religion, 
we  find  that  a  very  large  portion  of  their  time 
and  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  subject 
of  dress — ^not  of  their  own  dress  merely,  but 
of  that  of  their  neighbors ;  and  looking  fur- 
ther, we  find»  what  is  more  astonishing,  that 
there  exists  in  connection  with  the  same 
subject,  a  degree  of  rivalry  and  ambition 
which  call  forth  many  of  the  evil  passions 
that  are  ever  ready  to  spring  into  action,  and 
mar  the  pleasant  pictures  of  social  life.  In 
awakening  these,  the  ridicule  aheady  alluded 
to  is  a  powerful  agent ;  fer,  like  the  most  in- 
jurious of  libels,  it  adheres  so  nearly  to  the 
tru&y  as  to  set  contradiction  at  defiance. 


Thus^  there  are  few  persons  who  would  not 
rather  be  maligned  than  ridiculed ;  and  ^us 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  ridicule  are  the  moat 
difficult  to  heal,  and  the  last  to  be  forgiven. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  worth  paying  regard  to 
the  principles  of  fitness  and  consistency,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  consequences  necessarily 
resulting  from  every  striking  deviation  from 
these  rules  ;  and  the  women  of  England  pos- 
sess many  advantages  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  natural  powers  of  discrimination  and 
reason,  foe  enabling  them  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise position  of  this  line  of  conduct,  which  it 
is  so  important  to  them  to  observe.  They 
are  free  from  many  of  the  national  prejudices 
entertained  by  the  women  of  other  countries, 
and  they  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
being  taught  to  look  up  to  a  higher  standard 
of  morals,  for  the  right  guidance  of  their  con- 
duct It  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  we  look 
for  what  rational  and  usefiil  women  ought  to 
be,  not  only  in  the  essentials  of  Christian 
character,  but  in  the  minor  points  of  social, 
domestic,  and  individual  duty. 

Much  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  is  equally  applicable  to  that  of  manners. 
Fitness  and  adaptation,  are  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  former  instance,  the  general  rule ;  for  of 
what  value  is  elegance  in  a  cottage,  or  the 
display  of  animal  strength  at  a  European 
court  1 

In  the  middle  walks  of  life^  an  easy  man- 
ner, free  from  aflectation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  grossness  on  the  other,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired; and  such  are,  or  ought  to  fte,  the  oc- 
cupations of  all  women  of  this  class,  as  moat 
happily  to  induce  such  habits  of  activity  and 
free-agency,  as  would  effectually  preserve 
them  from  the  two  extremes  of  coldness  and 
frivolous  absurdity. 

The  grand  error  of  the  day  seems  to  be, 
that  of  calling  themselves  ladies^  when  it 
ought  to  be  their  ambition  to  be  tMrncn, — 
women  who  fill  a  place,  and  occupy  a  post — 
members  of  the  commonwealth--«ttpporter8 
of  the  fobric  of  society,--the  minor  wheels 
and  secret  springs  of  the  great  machine  of 
human  life  and  actwn,  which  cannot  move  I 
harmonioudy,  nor  with  full  effset  to  the  ao- 
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oomplithment  of  any  great  or  noMe  purpose, 
iriiile  dogged  with  the  lovely  burdens,  and 
impeded  by  the  etilUUfe  attitudes  of  those 
ueeieas  members  of  the  community,  who  cast 
themselves  about  on  every  hand,  in  the  vain 
lx>pe  of  being  valued  and  admired  for  doing 
nothing. 

Among  the  changes  introduced  by  modem 
taste,  it  is  not  the  least  striking,  that  all  the 
daughters  pf  trades-people,  when  sent  to 
school,  are  no  longer  girls,  bat  young  ladies. 
The  linen-draper  whose  worthy  consort  oc- 
cupies her  daily  post  behind  the  counter,  re- 
ceives her  child  from  Mrs.  Montague's  estab- 
lishment—a  young  lady.  At  the  same  ele- 
gant and  expensive  seminary,  music  and 
Italian  are  taught  to  Hannah  Smith,  whose 
father  deals  in  Yarmouth  herrings ;  and  there 
is  the  butcher's  daughter,  too,  perhaps  the 
most  lady-like  of  them  alL  The  mannere  of 
these  young  ladies  naturally  take  their  tone 
and  character  from  the  ridiculous  assump- 
tions of  modem  refinement  The  butcher's 
daughter  is  seized  with  nausea  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  raw  meat — ^Hannah  Smith  is  incapa- 
ble of  existing  within  the  atmosphere  of  her 
father's  home--«nd  the  child  of  the  linen- 
drapec  elopes  with  a  merchant's  clerk,  to 
avoid  the  dire  necessity  of  assisting  in  her 
father's  shop. 

What  a  catalogue  of  miseries  might  be 
made  out,  as  the  consequence  of  this  mis- 
taken ambition  of  the  women  of  England  to 
be  ladies !  Gentlewomen  they  may  be,  and 
refined  women  too ;  for  when  did  either  gen- 
tleness or  true  refinement  disqualify  a  woman 
lor  her  proper  duties  ?  But  that  assumption 
of  delicacy  which  unfits  them  for  the  real 
business  of  life,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in  its 
fiitai  influence  upon  their  happiness,  than  the 
most  agonizing  disease  with  which  they  could 
be  afflicted. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  women  of  this 
moiW,  imbecile  character  have  no  influenoe. 
They  art  so  occupied  with  the  minatie  of 
Ifaeir  own  persona)  miseries,  that  they  have 
no  time  to  think  of  the  sin  and  the  soifow 
wMag  m  the  w«rid  aiound  them.  Wbil- 
ever  is  propo«d  l»  tlMflii  in  Ihe  wmy  of  Mag 


good,  is  sure  fo  meet  with  a  listless,  weary, 
murmuring  denial ;  for  if  the  hundred-and- 
one  objectiofts,  arising  out  of  other  fancied 
causes,  should  be  obviated,  there  are  their 
endless  and  inexhaustible  nerves.  Alas,  alas ! 
that  English  women  should  ever  have  found 
themselves  out  to  be  possessed  of  nerves! 
I#t  the  most  exquisite  creation  of  the  poet's 
fancy  was  ever  supposed  to  be  more  suscep- 
tible of  pain  than  is  now  the  highly-educated 
young  lady,  who  reclines  upon  a  couch  in  an 
apartment  slightly  separated  firom  that  in 
which  her  fiither  sells  his  goods,  and  but  one 
remove  from  the  sphere  of  her  mother's  cu- 
Unary  toil. 

How  different  firom  this  feeble,  discontent- 
ed, helpless  thing,  is  the  woman  who  shows 
by  her  noble  bearing  that  she  knows  her  true 
position  in  society;  and  who  knows  also, 
that  the  virtue  and  the  value  attaching  to 
her  character  must  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  benefit  she  confers  upon  her  fbllow-crea- 
tures; — above  all,  who  feels  that  the  only 
Being  who  is  capable  of  knowing  what  is 
ultimately  best,  has  seen  meet  to  place  her 
exactly  where  the  powers  of  her  mind  and 
the  purposes  of  her  lifo  may  be  made  most 
conducive  to  his  merciful  and  wise  designs  I 
Not  the  meanest  habiliments,  nor  Ae  most 
homely  personal  aspect,  can  conceal  the 
worth  and  the  dignity  of  such  a  woman; 
and  whatever  that  position  with  which  she 
has  made  herself  so  well  acquainted  may  be, 
she  will  find  that  her  influence  extends  to  its 
remotest  circle. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  manners 
of  such  a  woman  are.  In  the  cottage,  in  the 
court,  in  the  daily  and  houriy  performance 
of  social  services,  they  are,  and  must  be, 
characterized  by  the  same  attributes — gene- 
ral adaptation  supported  by  dignity,  a  hifj^ 
sense  of  duty  predominating  over  every  ten- 
dency to  selfish  indulgence,  and  prompting 
to  the  performance  of  every  kind  of  practical 
good,  a  degree  of  setf-respect,  without  iriitch 
no  talent  can  be  ipatured,  and  no  puipoee 
rendered  firm ;  yet,  akmg  with  tfaa,  a  hx 
h^her  degree  of  lespeet  for  eiftetsb  ^ihihited 
in  oodAs  of  defereoee,  and  a«li 
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tion  as  various  as  the  different  characters 
whose  good  or  whose  happiness  are  the  sub- 
jects of  her  care ;  and,  lastly,  that  sweet  sis* 
ter  of  benevolence,  charity^  without  which  no 
woman  ever  yet  could  make  herself  a  desira- 
ble companion  or  friend. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  virtues,  not 
modes  of  conduct ;  but  how  much  of  virtue, 
particularly  that  of  charity,  may  be  implied 
and  understood  by  what  is  commonly  called 
manner!  That  which  in  the  present  day  is 
considered  the  highest  attainment  in  this 
branch  of  conduct,  is  a  lady-like  manner,  and 
it  is  one  that  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  who  wish  to  recommend  themselves— 
who  wish,  as  all  must  do,  to  ward  off  insult- 
ing familiarity,  and  court  respectful  consider- 
ation. There  are,  however,  many  impres- 
sions conveyed  to  the  minds  of  others  by 
mere  manner,  &r  exceeding  this  in  interest 
and  importance.  What,  for  instance,  is  so 
consoling  to  the  afflicted  as  a  sympathizing 
manner  1  The  direct  expression  of  sympathy 
might  possibly  give  pain ;  but  there  is  a  man- 
ner, and  happy  are  they  who  possess  it, 
which  conveys  a  silent  invitation  to  the  s<w- 
sowing  soul  to  unburden  its  griefe,  with'  an 
assurance  that  it  may  do  so  without  fear  of 
treachery  or  unkindness.  There  seems  to 
be  an  instinct  in  our  nature  by  which  this 
mode  of  expressing  sympathy  is  rendered 
intettigible;  and  who  that  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  sorrow  or  suffering,  or  any  wish  to 
alleviate  the  pressure  of  either,  would  not 
desire  diat  their  manner  should  be  so  fraught 
with  sympathy  as  to  impart  the  consolation 
they  may  be  unaUe  to  express  in  words? 

Who,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  world  which 
ail  the  afflicted  are  disposed  to  consider  cold 
and  un&elin^  has  not  &k  what  it  was,  to 
meet  with  that  peculiar  tone  of  voices  that 
lon^  earnest  gaae  of  the  eye,  and  that  watch- 
fulnesEi  of  personal  comfort,  which  belong  to 
a  degree  of  interest  deeper  than  can  be  told, 
and  which  convinoe  beyond  the  power  of 
language,  that  we  are  not— we  cannot  be 
overiooked  or  foigottent  How  many  an 
alien  has  been  invited  to  return  by  a  k)ok,  a 
tone^  a  gesture^  when  no  power  of  speech 


would  have  conveyed  the  same  impreasioa 
of  a  welcome  I  How  many  a  prejudice  has 
been  overcome — ^how  many  a  dangerous  res- 
olution broken — ^how  many  a  dark  design 
defeated  by  a  conciliating  and  confiding  man- 
ner? And  may  it  not  also  be  asked,  how 
many  an  insult  has  been  repelled  by  a  nmn- 
ner  fraught  with  dignity ;  how  many  an  in- 
jury has  been  returned  into  the  bosom  where 
it  originated,  by  a  manner  which  conveyed 
all  the  bitterness  of  cherished  and  determined 
revenge? 

To  those  who  make  the  human  aund  their 
study,  the  mode  of  acting  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  action  itself;  and  to  women  it 
is  especially  so,  because  the  sphere  in  which 
they  actually  move  is  comparatively  limited 
and  obscure.  It  is  seldom  regarded  as  con- 
sistent with  that  delicacy  which  forms  so 
great  a  charm  in  their  nature,  that  they 
should  act  out  to  their  full  extent  all  the  deep 
feelings  of  which  they  are  capable.  Thus 
there  is  no  other  channel  for  their  perpetual 
overflow,  than  that  of  their  manners ;  and 
thus  a  sensitive  and  ingenuous  woman  can 
exhibit  much  of  her  own  character,  and  lead 
others  out  into  the  display  of  much  of  theirs, 
simply  by  the  instrumentality  of  her  manners ; 
and,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  good  breed- 
ing which  obtains  the  highest  applause  in 
society,  is  but  an  imitation  or  assumption  of 
every  moral  excellence,  depicted  on  a  minor 
scale. 

Good  manners  are  the  small-coin  of  virtue, 
distributed  abroad  as  an  earnest — ^we  will  not 
ask  how  fallacious-— of  the  greater  and  better 
things  ^t  lie  beyond.  The  women  of  Eng- 
land are  becoming  increasingly  solicitous 
about  their  manners,  that  they  may  in  all 
points  resemble  such  as  prevail  in  a  higher 
circle  of  society,  and  be,  consequently,  the 
best  But  would  it  not  be  more  advantage- 
ous to  them,  to  bestow  the  same  increase  of 
solicitude  upon  what  constitutes  the  true 
foundation  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  excel- 
lent in  life  and  conduct?  Would  it  not  be 
more  advantageous  to  them  to  remembw, 
that  in  the  spheore  of  life  appointed  for  them 
to  fill,  stronger  and  more  efficient  trails  of 
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character  are  required,  than  can  possibly  be 
classed  under  the  epithet  of  lady-like  f  Not 
that  coarseness  or  vulgarity  of  manner  could 
ever  be  tolerated  in  those  delicate  intimacies, 
and  intellectual  associations,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  class  of  women  of  whom  Eng- 
land had  once  a  right  to  boast — ^intimacies 
and  associations,  intervening  like  gleams  of 
sunshine,  between  their  seasons  of  perplex- 
ity and  care ;  but  the  manners  I  would  earn- 
estly recommend  to  my  countrywomen,  are 
of  a  character  calculated  to  convey  an  idea 
of  much  more  than  refinement;  they  are  man- 
ners to  which  a  high  degree  of  moral  influence 
belongs,  inasmuch  as  they  inspire  confidence, 
command  esteem,  and  contribute  to  the  gene- 
ral sum  of  human  happiness. 

Adaptation  is  the  leading  feature  in  this 
class  of  manners— adaptation  not  only  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  person  who  acts  and 
speaks,  but  also  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
upon  whom  such  speech  or  action  operates. 
A  light,  careless,  sportive  manner  is  some- 
times thought  exceedingly  charming;  and 
when  it  emanates  from  youth  and  innocence, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  please ;  but  when  such  a 
manner  is  affected  by  a  woman  of  ponderous 
personal  weight,  of  naturally  grave  coun- 
tenance, and  responsible  station  in  society, 
none  can  avoid  being  struck  with  the  obvious 
anomaly,  and  few  can  avoid  being  moved  to 
laughter  or  contempt 

In  English  society  it  frequently  happens 
that  persons  of  humble  parentage,  and  homely 
station,  in  early  life,  are  raised,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  to  the  enjoyment  of  luxu- 
rious indulgence.  How  absurd  in  such  cases, 
is  that  assumption  of  delicacy  and  of  aristo- 
cratic dignity  wliich  we  too  often  see,  and 
which  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  every  variety 
of  uncharitable  remark  upon  what  they  and 
their  families  have  been  ! 

Self-importance,  or  rather  a  prevailing 
consciousness  of  self,  is  the  most  universal 
hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  agreeable 
manners.  A  woman  of  delicate  feelings  and 
cultivated  mind,  who  goes  into  company  de- 
termined to  be  interested,  rather  than  to  in- 
terest, can  scarcely  fail  to  please.    We  are 


assured,  however,  that  in  this  respect  there 
is  something  very  defective  in  the  present 
state  of  society.  All  desire  to  make  an  im- 
pression, none  to  be  impressed ;  and  thus 
the  social  intercourse  of  every  day  is  ren- 
dered wearisome,  if  not  disgusting,  by  the 
constant  struggle  of  each  contending  party 
to  assume  the  same  relative  position. 

An  instance  relating  immediately  to  an  an- 
imal of  inferior  grade  in  the  creation  to  man, 
but  bearing  some  affinity  to  the  case  in  point, 
is  told  by  a  traveller,  whose  party  having 
shot  several  old  monkeys,  took  home  their 
young  ones  to  the  camp  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned. He  amused  himself  in  the  evening 
by  watching  these  little  animals,  which  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  be  caressed  and  car- 
ried about  by  their  parents,  that  they  ex- 
pected the  same  services  from  each  other, 
and  by  their  persevering  efforts  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  those  who  in  an  equal  degree 
required  it  from  them,  formed  themselves 
into  a  tumultuous  heap,  and  nearly  worried 
each  other  to  death. 

It  might  be  invidious  to  compare  the  tu- 
mult of  feeling,  the  weariness,  and  the  fatality 
to  happiness  experienced  by  tiiese  animals, 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  general  de- 
sire to  make  an  impression,  in  modem  so- 
ciety ;  but  none  can  be  blind  to  the  &ct,  that 
a  determination  to  be  pleased  in  company,  is 
the  surest  means  of  giving  pleasure,  as  well 
as  of  receiving  it 

A  young  lady  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing,  of  playing,  or  of  diov- 
ing  off  in  any  other  way,  is  almost  sure  to 
return  from  an  evening  party  complaining  of 
its  dulness,  and  discontented  with  herself  as 
well  as  with  every  one  besides.  Ask  her  if 
such  and  such  agreeable  and  intelligent  per- 
sons were  not  present;  and  she  answers, 
**  Yes."  Ask  her  if  they  did  not  convenei 
and  converse  pleasantly;  and  still  she  an- 
swers, "Yes.**  What  then?  The  fact  is, 
she  has  herse^itOLde  no  impression,  charmed 
nobody,  and  therefore,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, she  IB  not  charmed. 

How  much  more  happiness  does  that  wo- 
man experience,  who,  when  in  company,  di- 
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recta  her  attention  to  her  nearest  neighbor ; 
and,  beholding  a  cheerful  countenancet  or 
hearing  a  pleasant  yoicet  is  encouraged  to 
proceed  in  cultivating  an  acquaintance,  which 
may  ultimately  ripen  into  friendship,  may 
teach  her  some  useful  lesson,  or  raise  her 
estimate  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Even  where 
no  such  agreeable  results  are  experienced, 
where  the  party  attempted  proves  wholly 
impracticable,  there  is  still  a  satisfaction  in 
having  made  the  trial,  far  beyond  what  can 
be  experienced  by  any  defeated  attempt  to 
be  agreeable.  Indeed  the  disappointment  of 
having  failed  to  make  a  pleasing  impression 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  our  own 
vanity,  without  reference  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  is  adapted  in  an  especial  man* 
ner  to  sour  the  temper,  and  depress  the 
mind ;  because  we  feel  along  with  the  disap- 
pointment, a  mortifying  consciousness  tliat 
our  ambition  has  been  of  an  undignified  and 
selfish  kind;  while,  if  our  endeavor  has 
been  to  contribute  to  the  general  sum  of  so- 
cial enjoyment,  by  encouraging  the  diffident, 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  amiable, 
and  stimulating  latent  talent,  we  cannot  feel 
depressed  by  such  a  &ilure,  nor  mortified  at 
our  want  of  success. 

The  great  questk>a  with  regard  to  modem 
education  is,  which  of  these  two  classes  of 
feeling  does  it  instil  into  the  mind — does  it 
i9«Kk&.4ke.young  women  of  the  present  day 
with,  ap^^if^le  desire  to  make  everybody 
happy  around  them  ?  or  do^s  it  teach  them 
only  to  siogi  and  play,  and  speak  in  foreign 
languages,  and  consequently  leave  them  to 
be  the  prey  of  th^ir  own  disappointed  feel- 
'mgl^  whenever  they  find  it  impossible  to 
make  any  of  these  qualifications  tell  upon 
society. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

or  T8B  WOHElf  OF  EMOLAIU^ 


It  may  not,  perhaps^  be  asking  too  much 
of  the  reader,  to  request  that  gentle  .person- 


age to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  speaking  both  of 
the  characteristics  and  the  influence  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  females,  strict  reference  has 
been  maintained,  throughout  the  four  pre- 
ceding chapters,  to  such  as  may  with  justice 
be  denominated  Inie  English  women.  With 
puerile  exotics,  bending  from  their  own  fee- 
bleness, and  wandering,  like  weeds,  about 
the  British  garden  to  the  hindrance  of  the 
growth  of  all  useful  plants,  this  work  has 
little  to  do,  except  to  point  out  how  they 
might  have  been  cultivated  to  better  purpose, 

I  have  said  of  English  women,  that  they 
are  the  best  fireside  companions;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  my  remark  must  apply  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  number  of  those  who  are  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  highest  charm  belonging  to  social 
companionship,  is  lamentably  great:  and 
these  pages  would  never  have  been  obtruded 
upon  tlie  notice  of  the  public,  if  there  were 
not  strong  symptoms  of  the  number  becom* 
ing  greater  still. 

Women  have  the  choice  of  many  means 
of  bringing  their  principles  into  exercise,  and 
of  obtaining  influence,  both  in  their  own  do- 
mestic sphere,  and  in  society  at  large.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  is  corwersaiian  ; 
an  engine  so  powerful  upon  the  minds  and 
characters  of  mankind  in  general,  that  beauty 
fades  before  it,  and  wealth  in  comparison  is 
but  as  leaden  coin.  If  match-making  were 
indeed  the  great  object  of  human  lifbi  I 
should  scarcely  dare  to  make  this  assertion* 
since  few  men  choose  women  for  their  con- 
versation, where  wealth  or  beauty  are  to  be 
had.  I  must,  however,  think  more  nobly 
of  the  female  sex,  and  believe  them  more  so- 
licitous to  maintain  aflection  afler  the  match 
is  made,  than  simply  to  be  led  to  the  altar,  as 
wives  whose  influence  will  that  day  be  laid 
aside  with  their  wreaths  of  white  roses,  and 
laid  aside  forever. 

If  beauty  or  wealth  have  been  the  bait  in 
this  connection,  the  bride  may  gjather  up  hev 
wreath  of  roses,  and  place  them  agaf^  upon 
her  polished  brow  ;  nayt  she  may  bestpw  the 
treasures  of  her  wealth  without  reserve,  and 
permit  the  husband  of  her  choice  to 
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•*  gpoa  Imt  goodly  land!  to  giM  bit  watte  ;'* 
she  may  do  what  she  will — drese,  bloom,  or 
descend  from  affluence  to  poverty ;  but  if 
she  has  no  intellectual  hold  upon  her  hus- 
band's heart,  she  must  inevitably  become 
that  most  helpless  and  pitiable  of  earthly  ob- 
jects— ^a  slighted  wife. 

Conversation,  understood  in  its  proper 
character,  as  distinct  from  mere  talk,  might 
rescue  her  from  this.  Not  conversation  up- 
on books,  if  her  husband  happens  to  be  a 
fox-hunter ;  nor  upon  fox-hunting,  if  he  is  a 
book-worm ;  but  exactly  that  kind  of  conver- 
sation which  is  best  adapted  to  his  tastes  and 
habits,  yet  at  the  same  time  capable  of  lead- 
ing him  a  little  out  of  both  into  a  wider  field 
of  observation,  and  subjects  he  may  never 
have  derived  amusement  from  before,  simply 
from  the  feet  of  their  never  having^  been  pre- 
sented to  his  notice. 

How  pleasantly  the  evening  hours  may  be 
made  to  pass,  when  a  woman  who  really  can 
converse,  will  thus  beguile  the  time !  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  wretched  is  the  portion 
of  that  man  who  dreads  the  dulness  of  his 
own  fireside — who  sees  the  clog  of  his  exist- 
ence ever  seated  there — the  same,  in  the 
deadening  influence  she  has  upon  his  spirits, 
to-day,  as  yesterday,  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next!  Welcome,  thrice  wel- 
come, is  the  often-invited  visiter,  who  breaks 
the  dismal  dual  of  this  scene. 

Married  women  are  often  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  of  commendation  for  their  per- 
sonal services,  their  handiwork,  and  their  do- 
mestic management;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  married  woman,  possessing  all 
these,  and  even  beauty  too,  yet  wanting  con- 
versation, might  become  "  weary,  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable,*'  in  the  estimation  of  her 
husband  ;  and,  finally,  might  drive  him  from 
his  home  by  the  leaden  weight  of  her  uncom- 
panionable society. 

I  know  not  whether  other  minds  have  felt 
the  same  as  mine  under  the  pressure  of  some 
peiBOoal  presence  without  fellowship  of  feel- 
ing. Innocent  and  harmless  the  individual 
may  be  who  thus  inflicts  the  grievance,  yet 
there  is  an  irluomeness  in  their  mere  bodily 


presence  almost  intolerable  to  be  borne  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  estimate  we  form  of  real 
society,  and  companionship,  and  sympathy 
of  feeling,  is  the  dread  we  entertain  of  asso- 
ciation with  mere  animal  life  in  its  human 
form,  while  nothing  of  this  fellowship  of  feel- 
ing is  experienced. 

There  cannot,  however,  be  a  greater  mis- 
take in  the  science  of  being  agreeable,  than 
to  suppose  that  conversation  must  be  made 
a  business  of.  Oh  !  the  misery  of  being  pit- 
ted against  a  professional  converser !— one 
who  looks  from  side  to  side  until  a  vacant 
ear  is  found,  and  commences  a  battery  of 
declamation  if  you  will  not  answer,  and  of 
argument  if  you  will.  Indeed,  the  immense 
variety  of  annoyances  deducible  from  ill- 
managed  conversation,  are  a  sufficient  proof 
of  its  importance  in  society ;  and  any  one 
disposed  to  dispute  this  feet,  need  only  recall 
the  many  femiliar  instances  of  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  which  all  who  mix  in  any 
manner  with  what  is  called  the  worid,  must 
have  experienced,  from  mistaken  views  of 
what  is  agreeable  in  conversation. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  aspects  under  which  this 
peculiar  kind  of  annoyance  presents  itselfl 
A  few  heads  will  be  sufficient,  under  which 
to  range  the  different  classes  of  injudicious 
talkers.  First,  then,  we  naturaliy  think  of 
those  who  have  obtained  the  convontional 
appellation  of  hares,  or,  to  describe  them 
more  politely,  the  class  cf  talkers  whose 
over-solicitude  is  proportioned  to  their  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  patient  hearens.  These, 
again,  may  be  subdivided  into  endless  varie- 
ties, of  which  a  few  specimens  will  suffice. 
Yet  among  all  these,  even  the  most  inveter- 
ate, may  be  found  worthy  individuals,  whose 
qualifications  for  imparting  both  instruction 
and  amusement  are  by  no  means  contempti- 
ble. 

Entitled  to  distinction  in  the  art  of  annoy- 
ance are  the  hobby-riders— those  who  not 
only  ride  a  fevorite  hobby  themselves,  bat 
expect  every  one  they  meet  with  to  mount 
and  ride  the  same.  It  matters  not  whether 
their  ruling  subject  be  painting  or  politics, 
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except  that  minds  devoted  to  the  fine  arte 
have  generally  about  them  some  delicacy  as 
to  the  reception  of  their  favorites,  and  are 
too  shrinkingly  alive  to  the  slights  it  may  re- 
ceive, to  risk  its  introduction  without  some 
indication  of  a  welcome.  StlO  there  are  ex- 
ceptions even  to  this  rule,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  wearisome  to  the  uninitiated,  or 
more  unintelligible  to  the  unpractised  ear, 
than  the  jargon  poured  forth  by  an  amateur 
painter  without  regard  to  the  tastes  or  the 
understandings  of  those  around  him. 

Perhaps  his  fellow-traveller  is  seated  on 
some  gentle  eminence,  drinking  in  the  deep 
quiet  of  a  summer's  evening,  not  merely 
from  sight,  but  sound,  and  blending  all  with 
treasured  memories  of  the  past,  in  which  no 
stranger  could  intermeddle,  when  the  painter 
bursts  upon  him  with  his  technicalities,  and 
the  illusion  is  gone.  He  raves  about  the 
breadth,  of  the  coloring.  His  companion  sees 
the  long  tall  shadows  of  the  trees  reflected 
nn  thA  (doping  grRAn.  viih  tho  grXAean  niinflRt 
gleaming  in  bAtween  the  stems,  and  through 
the  interstices  of  the  foliage,  and  he  knows 
not  where  the  poetry  or  even  the  truth  of 
this  wonderful  property  of  breadth  can  be. 
The  painter  descants  upon  the  bringing  out 
of  the  distaht  cottage  from  the  wood.  His 
companion  is  of  opinion  it  would  be  better  to 
let  it  remain  where  it  is— half  hid  in  the  re- 
tirement of  the  forest,  and  sending  up,  as  it 
eeems,  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  silent 
shade,  its  wreath  of  curling  smoke,  to  indi- 
cate the  social  scene  beneath  its  rustic  roof, 
prepared  for  by  the  lighting  of  the  wood- 
man's fire.  But  the  painter  is  not  satisfied. 
He  calls  upon  his  friend  to  observe  the 
grouping  of  the  whole.  He  must  have  the 
outline  broken.  The  thing  is  done.  His 
sketch  is  exhibited  in  triumph,  and  he  raves 
on  with  accelerated  delight ;  for  he  has  cleft 
the  hills  in  twain,  and  placed  a  group  of  rob- 
bers on  the  broken  ground.  Alas  !  how 
should  his  companion  believe  or  understand ! 
His  thoughts  are  expatiating  upon  that  scene, 
because  its  sloping  hills,  and  cultivated  fields, 
and  gardens  and  orchards  and  village  church^ 
yard,  are  like  the  spot  where  he  was  born, 


and  where  his  father  died ;  and  he  sees  no 
mountain  gorge,  nor  bandit  chieC  nor  hears 
the  rush  of  torrents  on  the  breeze ;  but  his 
eye  dwells  again  upon  the  apple-tree  in  its 
spring  bloom,  and  the  lambs  upon  the  lea, 
and  his  ear  is  open  to  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeon  on  the  chestnut  boughs,  and  the  sound 
of  voices — ^than  all  other  sounds  more  sweet 
— ^the  voices  that  spoke  kindly  of  his  child- 
hood. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  if  under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  society  of  a  painter  could  be 
always  welcome,  it  would  be  among  the  vari- 
ed scenes  of  a  picturesque  tour.  But  even 
here  the  mind  has  pictures  of  its  own,  and  he 
who  is  perpetually  telling  you  what  to  see, 
might  as  well  force  upon  you  at  every  view, 
the  use  of  his  camera  lucida,  and  neither  al- 
low you  to  gaze  upon  nature  as  you  wish  to 
behold  it,  nor  as  it  really  is. 

Women  are,  perhaps,  less  addicted  than 
men  to  annoy  others  with  their  pet  subjects ; 
because  they  have  less  opportunity  of  follow- 
ing uut  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  study, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  and  politics,  that 
most  prevalent  and  unceasing  absorbent  of 
conversation,  is  seldom  a  fiivorite  theme  with 
them.  They  have,  however,  their  houses  and 
their  servants,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worse— 
they  have  thoMdves, 

Perhaps  accustomed  to  a  little  private  ad- 
miration in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world,  they 
obtain  a  &lse  estimate  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, and  act  as  if  they  thought  no  subject  so 
interesting  as  that  which  turns  upon  their  own 
experience,  their  own  peculiarities,  or  even 
their  own  faults.  It  does  not  always  follow 
that  such  women  admire  themselves  so  much 
as  the  prevalence  of  self  in  their  conversation 
would  at  first  lead  us  to  suppose,  for  in  expa- 
tiating upon  the  good  qualities  of  others,  they 
often  exclaim — and  why  should  we  doubt 
their  sincerity  T — ^how  much  they  wish  they 
were  like  the  beings  they  extol !  They  will 
even  speak  disparagingly  of  themselves,  and 
tell  oi  their  own  faults  without  occasion ;  but 
even  while  they  do  this  with  an  air  of  humfl- 
ity,  they  seldom  &il  to  leave  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  their  hearers,  that  in  reality  they 
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tike  their  own  &ultB  better  than  the  virtuefl 
of  others. 

It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whet  is  the 
nuture  of  the  subject  proposed  to  the  attention 
of  this  class  of  tallcera  If  the  weather :  ''It 
does  not  agree  with  me,  /  lilie  the  wind  from 
the  west"  If  the  politics  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live  :  ^  I  have  not  given  much  at- 
tention to  politics,' nor  do  I  think  that  women 
should."  If  any  moral  quality  in  the  abstract 
is  discussed  :  "  Oh,  that  is  just  my  fault  !'*  or, 
**  If  I  possess  any  virtue,  I  do  think  it  is  that" 
If  an  anecdote  is  related :  **  That  is  like  [or 
not  like]  me,  I  should  [or  should  not]  have 
done  the  same."  If  the  beauty  of  any  distant 
place  is  described  :  "  /  never  was  there,  but 
my  uncle  once  was  within  ten  miles  of  it : 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  miscarriage  of  a 
letter,  I  should  have  been  his  companion  on 
that  journey.  My  uncle  was  always  fond  of 
taking  me  with  him.  Dear  good  man,  I  was 
a  great  pet  of  his."  If  the  lapse  of  time  is 
the  subject  of  conversation  :  •*  The  character 
•undergoes  man)  chaugee  in  a  few  7earB.  I 
wonder  whether,  or  in  what  way,  mine  will 
be  altered  two  years  hence."  If  the  moon  : 
••'How  many  people  write  sonnets  to  the 
moon !    /  never  did." 

And  thus  sun,  moon,  and  8tar»^the  whole 
created  universe — are  but  links  in  that  con- 
tinuous chain  which  vibrates  with  perpetual 
music  to  the  egotist,  connecting  all  things  m 
heaven  and  earth,  however  discordant  or 
heterogeneous,  by  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
union  with  self. 

A  very  slight  degree  of  observation  would 
enable  such  individuals  to  perceive  that  as 
soon  as  self  is  put  in  the  place  of  any  of  the 
subjects  in  question,  conversation  necessarily 
flags,  as  this  topic,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  can- 
not be  familiar  to  both  parties.  On  one  side, 
therefore,  nothing  further  remains  to  be  said ; 
for,  however  lovely  the  egotist  may  be  in  her 
own  person,  no  man,  or  woman  either,  is  pre- 
pared to  have  her  substituted  for  the  world  in 
general,  though  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  individual  herself  might  not  object  to 
such  a  transposition. 

Another  class  of  annoying  talkers,  whose 


claims  to  eminence  in  iStiie  line  I  am  In  no  Way 
disposed  to  contest,  consists  of  the  talkers  of 
mere  common-place— those  who  say  no^ng 
but  what  we  could  have  said  ourselves,  had 
we  deemed  it  worth  our  while,  and  who  never 
on  any  occasion,  or  by  any  chance,  give  ut- 
terance to  a  new  idea.  Such  people  wUl  talk. 
They  seem  to  consider  it  their  especial  duty  to 
talk,  and  no  symptoms  of  inattention  in  their 
hearers,  no  impatient  answer  nor  averted  ear* 
nor  even  the  interminable  monotony  of  their 
own  prattle,  has  the  power  to  hush  them  into 
silence.  If  they  fail  in  one  thing,  they  try  an- 
other ;  but,  unfortunately  for  them,  there  is  a 
transmuting  medium  in  their  own  discourse, 
that  would  turn  to  dust  the  golden  opinions 
of  the  wisest  of  men. 

We  naturally  ask  in  what  consists  that  ob- 
jectionable common-place  of  which  we  com- 
plain, since  the  tenor  of  their  conversation  is 
not  unlike  the  conversation  of  others.  It  is 
in  reality  too  like,  too  much  oomposed  of  the 

fi]lih9R.np  Af  ranvoMntian  in  ^no^d.  It  Iump 
nothing  distinctive  in  it,  and,  like  certain  let- 
ters we  have  seen,  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well  if  addressed  to  one  individual  as 
another. 

The  talker  of  common-place  is  always  in- 
terested in  the  weather,  which  forms  an  all- 
sufficient  resource  when  other  subjects  fail. 
One  would  tliink,  from  the  frequency  with 
which  the  individual  remarks  upon  the  rising  of 
clouds,  and  the  falling  of  rain,  she  was  perpet- 
ually on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  a  journey. 
But  she  treats  the  seasons  with  the  same  re* 
spect,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  telling  the 
farmer  who  is  silently  suffering  from  a  wet 
harvest,  that  the  autumn  has  been  unusually 
unpropitious.  If  you  cough,  she  hopes  you 
hat^e  not  taken  cold,  but  really  colds  are  ex- 
tremely prevalent  If  you  bring  out  your 
work,  she  admires  both  your  industry  and 
your  taste,  and  assures  you  that  rich  colors 
are  well  thrown  offby  a  dark  ground.  If  books 
are  the  subject  of  conversation,  she  inquires 
whether  you  have  read  one  that  has  just  had 
a  twelvemonth's  run  of  popularity.  She 
thinks  that  authors  sometimes  go  a  little  too 
far,  but  concludes,  with  what  appears  in  her 
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opinioD  to  be  a  universal  case,  that  much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides.  From  books  she  pro- 
ceeds to  authors ;  expatiates  upon  the  ima- 
gination of  Shakspeare,  and  the  strength  of 
mind  possessed  by  Hannah  More ;  and  de- 
liberately inquires  whether  you  do  not  agree 
with  her  in  her  sentiments  respecting  both. 
Nay,  so  ^r  does  reality  exceed  imagination, 
that  I  once  heard  a  very  sweet  and  amiable 
woman,  whose  desire  to  be  at  the  same  time 
both  edifying  and  agreeable,  somewhat  out- 
ran her  originality  of  thought,  exclaim,  in  one 
of  those  pauses  incident  to  conversation — 
*«What  an  excellent  book  the  Bible  is!*' 
Now,  there  is  no  gainsaying  such  an  asser- 
tion, and  it  is  almost  equally  impossible  to  as- 
sent Conversation,  therefore,  always  flags 
where  common*place  exists,  because  it  elicits 
nothing,  touches  no  answering  chord,  nor  con- 
veys any  other  idea  than  that  of  bare  sound 
to  the  ear  of  the  reluctant  listener. 

Another  and  most  prolific  source  of  annoy- 
ance is  found  among  that  class  of  persons 
who  choose  to  converse  on  subjects  interest- 
ing to  themselves,  without  regard  to  time,  or 
place,  or  general  appropriateness.  Whatever 
they  take  up,  either  as  their  ruling  topic,  or 
aa  one  of  momentary  interest,  is  forced  upon 
flodety,  whether  in  season  or  out  of  season ; 
and  they  often  ieel  surprised  and  mortified 
that  their  &vorite  subjects,  in  themselves  not 
unfrequently  well  chosen,  are  received  by  oth- 
ers with  so  cold  a  welcome.  How  many  wor- 
thy individuals,  whose  minds  are  richly  stored, 
and  whose  laudable  desire  is  to  disseminate 
useful  knowledge,  entirely  defeat  their  own 
ends  by  this  want  of  adaptation ;  and  many 
whose  conversation  might  be  both  amusing 
and  instructive,  from  this  cause  seldom  meet 
with  a  patient  hearer. 

Old  people  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  er- 
ror ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  provide  against 
the  garrulity  and  wearisomeness  of  advanced 
age,  by  cultivating  such  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation as  would  enable  us  habitually  to  dis- 
cover what  is  acceptable,  or  otherwise,  in 
conversation. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  mistress  of 
a  house,  the  kind  hospitable  mistresm  who 


has  been  at  a  world  of  pains  to  make  every- 
body comfortable,  is  the  very  last  person  at 
tlie  table,  beside  whom  any  of  her  guests 
would  desire  to  be  placed ;  because  they  know 
that  being  once  linked  in  with  her  intermina- 
ble chain  of  prattle,  they  will  have  no  chance 
of  escape  until  the  ladies  rise  to  withdraw  ; 
and  there  are  few  who  would  not  prefer 
quietly  partaking  of  her  soups  and  sauces,  to 
hearing  them  described.  Women  of  this  de- 
scriptk>n,  having  tired  out  everybody  at  home, 
and  taught  every  ear  to  turn  away,  are  vora- 
cious of  attention  when  they  can  command 
it,  or  even  that  appearance  of  it  which  the 
visitor  politely  puts  on.  Charmed  with  the 
novelty  of  her  situation  in  having  caught  a 
hearer,  sbe  makes  the  most  of  him.  Warm- 
ing with  her  subject,  and  describing  still  more 
copiously,  she  looks  into  his  face  with  an  ex^ 
pression  bordering  on  ecstasy ;  and  were  it 
not  that  she  considerately  spares  him  the  task 
of  a  rejoinder,  his  situation  would  be  as  in^ 
tolerable  as  the  common  routine  of  table-talk 
could  make  it 

In  about  the  same  class  of  agreeables  with 
this  good  lady,  might  be  placed  the  profuse 
teller  of  tales,  whose  natural  flow  of  language 
and  fertility  of  ideas  leads  her  so  far  away 
from  the  original  story,  that  neitlier  the  nar- 
rator nor  the  listener  would  be  able  to  answer 
if  suddenly  inquired  of— what  the  story  was 
about  This  is  a  very  common  feult  among 
female  talkers,  whose  versatility  of  mind  and 
sensibility  of  feeling,  render  them  peculiariy 
liable  to  be  diverted  from  any  definite  object 
It  is  only  wonderful  that  the  same  quickness 
of  apprehension  does  not  teach  them  the  im- 
possibility  of  obtaining  hearers  on  such  terms. 

Nor  must  we  foiget^  among  the  abuses  of 
conversation,  the  random  talkers*— those  who 
talk  from  impulse  only,  and  rush  upon  you 
with  whatever  happens  to  be  uppermost  in 
their  own  minds,  or  most  pleasing  to  their 
fancy  at  the  ime,  without  waiting  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  individual  they  address  is 
sad  or  merry*— at  liberty  to  Usten,  or  pre-oc- 
cupied  with  some  weightier  and  more  inter- 
esting subject 

Whatever  the  topic  of  conv6nHitk»,  thus 
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obtraded  upon  society,  may  be,  it  is  evident 
there  must  be  a  native  obtuseness  and  vul- 
garity in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  thus 
oflfonds,  or  she  would  wait  before  she  spoke, 
to  tune  her  voice  to  some  degree  of  harmony 
with  the  feelings  of  those  around  her. 

Thus  &r  we  have  noticed  only  tlie  trifling 
abuses  of  conversation,  and  of  such  we  have, 
perhaps  already,  had  more  than  enough; 
though  the  catalogue  might  easily  be  contin- 
ued through  as  many  volumes  as  it  occupies 
pages  here.  There  are  other  aspects  more 
■enottfl,  under  which  the  abuse  of  conversa- 
tion must  be  contemplated ;  and  the  6rst  of 
thase  is— as  it  relates  to  carelessness  or  design 
in  exercising  its  power  to  give  pain. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  deliberate 
desire  to  give  pain  could  exist  in  any  but  the 
most  malignant  bosom ;  but  habitual  want  of 
regard  to  what  is  painful  to  others,  may  easi- 
ly  be  the  cause  of  inflicting  upon  them  real 
misery. 

We  have  all  observed—- perhaps  some  of 
us  felt,  the  sting  of  a  taunting  or  an  ill-timed 
jest ;  and  never  is  the  suffering  it  occasions, 
or  the  effect  it  produces,  so  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  when  it  wrings  sharp  tears  from 
the  gentle  eyes  of  childhood.  Ye  know  not 
what  ye  do,  might  well  be  said  to  those  who 
thus  bum  up  the  blossoms  of  youth,  and  send 
back  the  fresh,  warm  current  of  feeling  to  stag- 
nate at  the  heart 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  such  were 
our  object,  always  to  discover  exactly  when 
we  did  give  pain ;  but  surely  it  would  be  a 
study  well  worthy  of  a  benevolent  and  en- 
lightened mind,  to  ascertain  the  iiict  with  as 
much  precision  as  we  are  capable  of  What, 
for  instance,  do  we  feel  en  being  called  upon  to 
sympathize  with  a  young  lady  who  is  at  the 
same  moment  pointed  out  to  as  one  whose  fa- 
ther a  short  time  before  had  put  an  end  to  his 
exiatenoe,when  the  reedllection  simultaneous- 
ly fbahes  upon  us,  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  evenings  we  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
very  same  young  lady  with  a  ^tetailed  account 
of  the  melaiichofy  «eefi«B  we  had  sometimes 
witnessed  in  an  insane  asylum  1  Yet,  neither 
the  >pain  iniiotod  by  ettch  conversation  is 


greater,  nor  is  its  carelessness  more  culpable 
in  us,  than  is  that  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ill- 
judged,  random  speeches  we  give  utterance  to 
every  day. 

Nor  is  it  in  common  conversation  that  care- 
lessness of  giving  pain  is  felt  so  much,  as  in 
the  necessary  duties  of  advising  and  finding, 
fault  I  am  inclined  to  think  no  very  agree-, 
able  way  of  telling  people  of  their  faults  has 
ever  yet  been  discovered  ;  but  certainly  there 
is  a  difference,  as  great  as  that  which  sepa*- 
rates  light  from  darkness,  between  reproof  ju- 
diciously and  injudiciously  administered.  By 
carelessness  in  not  regulating  our  tones  and 
looks  and  manner  when  reproving  others,  we 
may  convey  either  too  much  or  too  little 
meaning,  and  thus  defeat  our  own  purposes ; 
we  may  even  convey  an  impression  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  designed,  and  awaken  feel- 
ings of  bitterness,  revenge,  and  malignity  in 
the  mind  of  the  individual  we  are  solicitous 
to  serve. 

Lot  no  one  therefore  presume  to  do  good, 
either  by  initructton  or  advice,  unless  they 
have  learned  something  of  the  human  heait. 
It  may  appear,  on  the  flret  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  difficult  and  arduous  study,  but  it  is 
one  that  never  can  be  begun  too  early  or  pur- 
sued too  k)ng.  It  is  one  also,  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  women  never  need  despair,  as  they 
possess  the  universal  key  of  sympathy,  by 
which  all  hearts  may  be  unlocked, — some,  it 
is  true,  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  some 
but  partially  at  last ;  yet,  if  the  key  be  applied 
by  k  deKcate  and  skilful  hand,  there  is  little 
doubt  bat  some  measure  of  success  wiB  re- 
ward the  endeavor. 

We  have  said  before,  and  we  again  repeat, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  beings 
constituted  as  women  are— kmdiy  affectioned, 
and  tenderly  susceptifaAe  of  pain  themselves— 
should  be  capable  of  wantonly  and  designedly 
inflicting  pain  upon  others.  Nature  revolts 
from  the  thought  We  look  at  the  smile  of 
beauty,  and  exclaim,  **  Impossible  !**  We 
pursue  the  benevolent  visitant  of  the  sick  in 
her  errands  of  mercy,  and  say, ''It  cannot 
be."  Yet,  after  all,  we  fear  it  must  be  charged 
upon  the  female  sex,  that  they  do  assist  occa- 
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stonally  in  the  circulation  of  petty  scandal,  and 
that  it  is  not  always  from  carelessness  that  they 
let  slip  the  envenomed  shaft,  or  speak  dag- 
gers where  they  dare  not  use  them.  Nor  are 
the  speakers  abne  to  blame.  The  hearers 
ought  at  least  to  participate,  for  if  the  habit 
of  depreciating  character  were  discountenan- 
ced in  society,  it  would  soon  cease  to  exist,  or 
exist  only  in  occasional  attempts,  to  be  defeat- 
ed as  soon  as  made. 

Few  women  have  the  hardihood  to  confess 
that  they  delight  in  this  kind  of  conversation. 
But  let  the  experiment  be  m&de  in  mixed  so- 
ciety, of  course  not  under  the  influence  of 
true  religious  feeling,  though  perhaps  the 
party  might  be  such  as  would  feel  a  little 
scandalized  at  being  told  they  were  not  Let 
a  cleTer  and  sarcastic  woman  take  the  field, 
not,  professedly,  to  talk  against  her  neighbors 
on  her  own  authority,  but  to  throw  m  the 
hearsay  of  the  day,  by  Way  of  spice  to  the 
general  conversation ;  giving  to  a  public  man 
htfl  private  stigma— -to  an  author  his  unsale- 
able bookv— to  the  rich  man  his  trading  ances- 
try— to  the  poor,  his  unquestionable  impru- 
dence—to the  beau,  his  borrowed  plumes— 
and  to  the  belle,  her  artificial  bloom.  We 
grant  that  this  mass  of  poisoning  matter 
^rown  in  at  once,  would  be  likely  to  offend 
the  taste.  It  must,  therefore,  be  skilfully  pro- 
portioned, distributed  with  nice  distinction, 
and  dressed  up  with  care.  Will  there  nott 
then  be  a  large  proportion  of  attentive  listen- 
ers gathered  round  the  speaker,  smiling  a 
ready  assent  to  what  they  had  themselves  not 
dared  to  utter,  and  nodding  as  if  in  silent  recog- 
nition of  some  feet  they  had  previously  been 
made  acquainted  with  in  a  more  private  way  1 

Now  all  this  while  there  may  be  seated  in 
another  part  of  the  roonn,  a  person  whose 
solo  business  is  to  teU  the  good  she  knows, 
lielievee,  or  has  heard  of  others.  She  is  not 
ft  mere  rebter  of  fects,  but  equally  talented, 
shrewd,  and  discriminating  with  the  opposite 
party,  only  she  is  restricted  to  the  detail  of 
what  is  good.  I  simply  ask,  for  I  wish  not 
to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Which  of  these 
talkers  will  be  tikely  to  obtain  the  largest 
group  of  listeners  1 


It  is  not,  after  all,  by  any  consistent  or  de- 
termined attack  upon  character,  that  so  much 
mischief  is  done,  as  by  interlarding  otherwise 
agreeable  conversation  with  the  sly  hope  of 
pretended  charity — ^that  certain  things  are 
not  as  they  have  been  reported ;  or  the  kind 
wish  that  apparent  merit  was  real,  or  might 
last 

English  society  is  so  happily  constituted, 
that  women  have  little  temptation  to  any 
open  vice.  They  must  lose  all  respect  for 
themselves,  before  they  would  venture  so  far 
to  forget  their  respectability.  But  they  have 
temptations  as  powerful  to  them,  as  open 
vice  to  others,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being 
insidious  Who  would  believe  that  the  pas- 
sions of  envy,  hatred,  and  revenge  could  lurk 
within  the  gentle  bosom  over  which  those 
folds  of  dove-colored  drapery  are  falling  1 
The  lady  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  sing  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  Blushing 
and  hesitating,  she  is  Just  about  to  be  led  to 
the  place  of  exhibition,  when  another  move- 
ment, in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  where 
her  own  advance  was  not  observed,  has 
placed  upon  the  seat  of  honor,  a  younger, 
and  perhaps  more  lovely  woman;  and  she 
lays  open  the  very  piece  of  music  which  the 
lady  in  the  dove-iike  color  had  believed  her- 
self the  only  person  present  who  could  sing. 
The  musician  charms  the  company.  The 
next  day,  our  dove  hears  of  nothing  but  this 
exquisite  performance ;  and  at  last  she  is  pro- 
voked to  say,  ••No  wonder  she  plays  so  well, 
for  I  understand  she  does  nothing  else.  Her 
mamma  was  ill  the  other  day  with  a  dreadful 
headache,  and  she  played  on,  the  whole  after- 
noon, because  she  was  going  to  a  party  in 
the  evening,  and  wished  to  keep  herself  in 
practice." 

Now,  there  is  little  in  this  single  speech. 
It  is  almost  too  trifling  for  remark ;  but  it 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  thousands,  which 
are  no  determined  felsehoods,  nay,  possibly, 
no  felsehoods  at  all,  and  yet  originate  in  feel- 
ings as  diametrically  opposed  to  Christian 
meekness,  love,  and  charity,  as  are  the  ma- 
lignant passions  of  envy,  hatred,  and  re- 
venge. 
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I  must  agaio  repeat,  that  I  know  the  evil 
exifts  not  in  this  individual  act,  but  in  the 
state  of  the  heart  where  it  originates ;  yet  I 
write  thus  earnestly  about  seeming  trifles, 
because  I  believe  few  young  persons  are  suf- 
ficiently alive  to  their  importance:  because 
I  know  that  the  minor  morals  of  domestic 
life  exercise  a  vita)  influence  over  the  well- 
being  of  society ;  and  because  the  peace  of 
whole  families  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  the 
outward  observance  of  religious  duty  not  be- 
ing supported  by  an  equally  strenuous  ob- 
servance of  these  delicate  but  essential  pointa 

In  studying  the  art,  or  rather  the  duty  of 
being  agreeable — a  duty  which  all  kindly- 
disposed  persons  will  be  anxious  to  observe — 
it  is  of  importance  to  inquire,  from  whence 
originate  the  errors  here  specified,  with  the 
long  catalogue  that  might  follow  in  their 
train  1  So  hr  as  they  are  confined  to  mia* 
apprehension  of  what  is  really  agreeable,  they 
may  be  said  to  originate  in  the  innate  selfish- 
ness of  our  nature  gaining  the  mastery  over 
our  judgment ;  beyond  this,  they  originate  in 
the  evil  propensities  of  the  human  heart, 
which  when  the  influence  of  popular  feeling 
operates  against  their  exhibition  in  any  gross 
and  palpable  form,  infuse  themselves,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  current  of  our  existence, 
and  poison  all  our  secret  springs  of  feeling. 

In  order  to  correct  the  fonner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  judgment  should  be  awakened. 
But  as  habits  of  selfishness,  long  indulged, 
involve  the  understanding  in  a  cloud  too 
dense  to  be  altogether  dispelled,  it  is  the  more 
important  that  youth  should  be  so  trained  as 
to  acquire  habits  of  constant  and  unremitting 
mental  reference  to  the  feelings  and  cbarac- 
ters  of  others ;  so  that  a  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, almost  like  intuitive  knowledge,  shall 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  kindly  purposes 
they  are  taught  to  cherish,  into  the  delicate 
and  minute  afibirs  of  life,  and  thus  render 
them  the  means  not  only  of  giving  pleasure, 
but  of  warding  off  pain. 

It  may  appear  a  harsh  conclusion  to  come 
to,  that  the  little  errors  of  conversation  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  which 
are  often  conspicuous  in  what  are  called  good 


sort  of  people,  really  owe  their  existence  to 
selfishness;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  to  this  assertion  the  writer  is  far  from 
adding,  that  those  who  act  with  more  tact, 
and  avoid  such  errors,  are  necessarily  free 
from  the  same  fault  There  may  be  a  refined 
as  well  as  a  gross  selfishness,  and  both  may 
be  equal  in  their  intensity  and  power. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  cases  already 
specified.  If  the  artist  were  not  habiiuaUy 
more  intent  upon  his  own  gratification  than 
upon  that  of  his  companions,  he  would  keep 
his  hobby  in  the  background,  and  allow  him- 
self time  to  perceive  that  the  attention  of  his 
companion  was  pre-occupied  by  subjectB 
more  agreeable  to  him.  The  same  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  of  the  more  common  fault  of 
making  se/the  ruling  topic  of  conversation ; 
and  this  applies  wiUi  equal  truth  to  6el£>dd- 
preciatwn  as  to  self-praise. 

The  case  is  too  clear  and  simple  to  need 
further  argument  It  must  be  the  habit  of 
acting  from  that  first  and  most  powerful  im- 
pulse of  our  nature,  and  just  pouring  forth 
the  fulness  of  our  own  hearts,  discharging 
our  own  imagination  of  its  load*  and  empty- 
ing  the  storehouse  of  our  own  memory*  with- 
out regard  to  fitness  or  preparation  in  the 
soil  upon  which  the  seed  may  fall,  or  the 
harvest  it  is  likely  to  produce,  that  rendere 
converBatk>n  sometimes  tasteless  and  vapid, 
and  sometimes  inexpressibly  annoying. 

The  weightier  responsibilities  which  attach 
to  the  talent  of  conversation,  do  not  appear 
to  fall  durectly  within  tlie  compass  of  a  work 
expressly  devoted  to  the  morals  of  domestic 
life.  It  is,  however,  a  fiict  of  great  imports 
ance  to  establish,  that  a  woman's  private  con- 
versation—for in  public  they  converse  too 
much  alike — is  the  surest  evidence  of  her 
mind  being  imbued  or  not  imbued  with  just 
and  religious  principles ;  that  where  it  is  uni* 
formly  trifling,  there  can  be  no  predominating 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  in 
the  worid ;  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  uniformly  solemn  and  sedatoi  it  is  ill-calcu- 
lated to  recommend  the  course  it  would  ad- 
vocate with  effect ;  that  where  it  abounds  in 
sarcasm,  invective,  and  abuse,  even  ef  who:  is 
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evU^  it  never  emanates  from  a  mind  in  per- 
fect unison  with  what  is  good ;  and  that 
where  it  is  always  smooth,  and  sweet,  and 
complacent,  it  must  be  deficient  in  one  of  the 
grand  uses  of  conversation — its  correction 
and  reproof:  finally,  that  where  it  is  carried 
on  in  public  or  in  private,  without  the  least 
desire  to  elicit  truth,  to  correct  mistakes  in 
relation  or  opinion,  to  establish  principle,  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge,  to  warn  of 
danger,  or  to  perform  that  most  difficult  but 
most  important  of  all  duties — ^to  correct  the 
faults  of  friends— there  must  be  something 
wrong  at  the  heart's  core,  from  whence  this 
waste  of  words  is  flowing :  and  sad  will  be 
the  final  account,  iC  for  each  day  of  a  length- 
ened existence  upon  earth,  this  great  engine 
of  moral  good  and  evil  has  been  thus  per- 
fbrming  its  fruitless  labor — for  time,  without 
an  object ;  for  eternity,  without  reward. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CONVEBSATION. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical  to 
commence  a  chapter  on  the  uses  of  conver- 
sation, by  pointing  out  the  uses  of  being  silent ; 
yet  such  is  the  importance  to  a  woman,  of 
knowing  exactly  when  to  cease  from  conver- 
sation, and  when  to  withhold  it  altogether, 
that  the  silence  of  the  female  sex  seems  to 
have  become  proverbially  synonymous  with 
a  degree  of  merit  almost  too  great  to  be  be- 
lieved in  as  a  &ct  There  could  be  no  agree- 
able conversation  carried  on,  if  there  were  no 
good  listeners ;  and  from  her  position  in  socie- 
ty, it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  woman, 
rather  to  lead  others  out  into  animated  and 
intelligent  communication,  than  to  be  intent 
upon  making  communications  from  the  re- 
sources of  her  own  mind. 

Besides  this,  there  are  times  when  men, 
especially  if  they  are  of  moody  temperament, 
are  more  offended,  and  annoyed  by  being 
talked  to,  than  they  could  be  by  the  greatest 


personal  affront  firom  ^e  same  quarter ;  and 
a  woman  of  taste  will  readily  detect  the  for- 
bidding firown,  the  close-shut  lips,  and  the 
averted  eye,  which  indicate  a  determination 
not  to  be  drawn  out  She  will  then  find  op- 
portunity for  the  indulgence  of  those  secret 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling  which  naturally 
arise  in  every  human  mind ;  and  while  she 
plies  her  busy  needle,  and  sists  quietly  mus- 
ing by  the  side  of  her  husband,  her  fa^er,  or 
her  brother,  she  may  be  adding  fresh  mate- 
rials from  the  world  of  thought  to  that  fund 
of  conversational  amusement,  which  she  is 
ever  ready  to  bring  forward  for  their  use. 

By  the  art  of  conversation,  therefore,  as  I 
am  about  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  present 
chapter,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood 
to  mean  the  mere  act  of  talking^  but  that  cul- 
tivation and  exercise  of  the  conversational 
powers  which  is  most  conducive  to  social 
enjoyment,  and  most  productive  of  beneficial 
Infittfsnce  Upon  uax  feUow-creatures. 

I  haT«  ft»ft«dy  asserted  of  coiivensation, 
that  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  human  liappi- 
ness  and  misery,  a  powerful  engine  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  and  few,  I  should  suppose, 
would  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this  con- 
viction, the  art  of  conversation  is  seldom  or 
never  cultivated  as  a  branch  of  modern  edu- 
cation. It  is  true,  the  youthful  mind  is  stim- 
ulated into  early  and  immature  expansion  ; 
and  the  youthfhl  memory  is  stored  with  facts, 
but  the  young  student,  released  from  the 
trammels  of  school  discipline,  is  thrown  upon 
society  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance  of  the 
means  of  imparting  her  knowledge  so  as  to 
render  it  available  in  raising  the  general  tone 
of  conversation  ;  and  the  consequence  most- 
ly is,  she  is  so  engrossed  by  the  new  life  into 
which  she  is  suddenly  introduced,  and  so  oc- 
cupied in  learning  what  must  be  acquired 
before  she  can  make  any  respectable  figure 
in  what  is  called  society,  that  she  closes  the 
door  upon  the  storehouse  she  has  spent  so 
many  years  of  her  life  in  filling ;  and  finding 
little  use  for  the  materialis  accumulated  there, 
is  only  known  in  after  years  to  have  had  a 
good  education,  by  hearing  her  occasionally 
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exclaim — ^"I  learned  all  about  that  at  school, 
but  have  entirely  forgotten  it  since." 

The  English  woman,  whose  peculiar  part 
it  is  to  blend  all  that  is  productive  of  benefit 
in  her  intellectual  powers,  with  all  that  is 
conducive  to  happiness  in  her  affections, 
would  do  well  to  give  her  attention  as  early 
as  possible  to  the  uses  of  conversation ;  and 
if  a  system  could  be  formed  for  teaching 
some  of  the  simple  rules  of  conversation  as 
an  art,  it  would  be  found  more  advantageous 
to  women  in  their  social  capacity,  than  many 
of  the  branches  of  learning  which  they  now 
spend  years  in  acquiring. 

To  converse  by  rule  has  indeed  a  startling 
sound,  and  few,  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  on  a 
slight  consideratimi  of  the  subject,  would  re- 
commend themselves  by  such  a  process. 
The  same  conclusion,  however,  is  always 
rushed  upon  by  the  young  genius  who  first 
begins  to  try  her  skill  in  the  sister  arts  of 
painting  and  pof^try,  yet  in  proce«>ding,  nhe 
finds  at  ftVRry  step,  that  there  miiRt  Ha  a  rule,  a 
pUti,  a  syetcni,  or  that  genius,  with  all  hor  pro- 
fusion of  materials,  will  be  unable  to  form  them 
into  such  a  whole  as  will  afford  pleasure  even 
to  the  most  uninitiated. 

1  am  aware  I  incur  some  risk  of  being 
charged  both  with  ignorance  and  enthusiasm, 
when  I  express  my  belief  that  the  art  of  con- 
versation might  in  some  measure  be  reduced 
to  a  system  taught  in  our  schools,  and  render- 
ed an  important  part  of  female  education  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  my  belief  can  be 
proved  to  be  ill-founded  until  the  experiment 
has  been  fairly  tried. 

Let  an  individual  who  has  never  heard  of 
botany  go  forth  into  one  of  our  English  mead- 
ows in  the  month  of  June,  and  gaze  upon 
the  luxuriance  of  flowers,  and  leaves,  and 
shooting  stems,  which  there  would  meet  his 
eye.  Tell  him  that  all  these  distinct  and  sep- 
arate plants  have  been  classed,  and  resolved 
into  their  appropriate  orders,  and  he  will  ex- 
claim, "  Impossible  !  it  cannot  be." 

I  must  allow  that  the  case  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  similar  one.  There  are  difficul- 
ties of  no  trifling  magnitude  in  reducing  the 
Acuities  of  the  human  mind  to  any  thing 


like  order,  and  in  laying  down  rules  lor  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness,  except  on  the 
broad  scale  of  moral  philosophy.  But  let  the 
two  cases  be  fairly  tried,  and  I  am  stiU  un- 
convinced that  the  most  apparently  imprac- 
ticable would  not  be  attended  with  a  measure 
of  success. 

If  we  consider  the  number  of  books  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  botany, 
the  number  of  lectures  that  have  been  deliv- 
ered, the  number  of  years  it  has  been  taught, 
and  the  number  of  wise  men  who  have  made 
it  their  chief  study ;  and  if  in  comparison 
with  a  subject  upon  which  such  vast  machi- 
nery of  mind  has  been  brought  to  operate, 
we  do  but  mention  that  of  Conversation,  to 
which  no  one  entire  volume  has,  perhaps, 
ever  yet  been  devoted,  a  smile  of  derision 
will  most  probably  be  the  only  notice  our  ob- 
servation will  excite. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  lightly 
of  a  knowlftdge  of  botany,  or  to  depreriatA 
the  value  of  any  nthAr  ttriAncA.  All  T  would 
maintain  is  this,  that  to  know  every  thing  that 
can  be  known  in  art  and  nature,  is  of  little 
value  to  a  woman,  if  she  has  not  at  the  same 
time  learned  to  communicate  her  knowledge 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  agreeable 
and  serviceable  to  others. 

A  woman  does  not  converse  more  agreea- 
bly, because  she  is  able  to  define  botanically 
the  difference  between  a  rose  and  a  butter- 
cup, though  it  may  be  desirable  to  be  able  to 
do  so  when  asked ;  but  because  she  has  a 
quick  insight  into  character,  has  tact  to  select 
the  subjects  of  conversation  best  suited  to  her 
auditors,  and  to  pursue  them  just  so  long  as 
they  excite  interest,  and  engage  attention. 

With  regard  to  the  art  of  conversation, 
therefore,  adaptation  may  be  laid  down  as 
the  primary  rule — vivacity,  or  rather  fresh- 
ness, the  second — and  the  establishment  of  a 
fact,  or  the  deduction  of  a  moral,  the  third. 

Why  should  not  the  leisure  hours  at  school 
be  filled  up  by  the  practice  of  these  rules, 
not  only  as  a  recreation,  but  as  a  pleasing  art, 
in  which  it  would  be  much  to  the  advantage 
of  every  woman  to  excel  1  Why  should  not 
the  mistress  of  the  school  devote  her  time 
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occamonally  to  fhe  exeicise  of  this  art  in  the 
midBt  of  her  pupils,  who  might  by  her  win- 
ning manners  be  invited  in  their  turn  to  prac- 
tise upon  herl  And  why  should  not  some 
plan  be  invented  for  encouraging  the  same 
exercise  among  the  junior  members  of  the 
establishment  1  Each  girl»  for  instance,  might 
be  appointed  for  a  day  or  a  week,  the  con- 
verser  with,  or  entertainer  of,  one  of  her  fel- 
low-students, taking  all  in  rotation ;  so  that 
in  their  hours  of  leisure  it  should  be  her  busi- 
ness to  devote  herself  to  her  companion,  as 
it  is  that  of  a  host  to  a  guest  A  report 
should  then  be  given  in  at  the  expiration  of 
the  day  or  week,  by  the  girl  whose  part  it 
was  to  be  conversed  with,  and  by  encourag- 
ing her  to  state  whether  she  has  been  annoy- 
ed or  interested,  wearied  or  amused,  in  the 
presence  of  her  companion,  who  should  in 
her  turn  have  the  liberty  of  commending  or 
complaining  of  her  as  an  attentive  or  inat- 
tentive listener,  a  good  or  bad  responder, 
such  habits  of  candor  and  sincerity  would 
be  cultivated,  as  are  of  essential  service  in 
the  formation  of  the  moral  character. 

The  practice  of  this  art,  as  here  recom- 
mended, would  not  necessarily  be  restricted 
in  its  operation  to  any  particular  number. 
Those  who  attained  the  greatest  proficiency 
might  extend  their  conversational  powers  to 
other  numbers  of  the  establishment;  and 
thus  might  be  constituted  little  amicaUe  socie- 
ties, in  which  all  the  Acuities  most  likely  to 
recommend  the  young  students  in  their  future 
association  with  the  world,  would  be  called 
into  exercise,  and  rendered  conducive  to  the 
general  good. 

To  the  class  of  women  chiefly  r^erred  to 
in  this  work,  it  is  perhaps  most  important 
that  they  should  be  able  to  converse  with  in- 
terest and  effect  A  large  portion  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  the  useful  labor  of  the  needle, 
an  occupation  which  of  all  others  requires 
something  to  vary  its  monotony,  and  render 
len  irksome  itB  seemingly  interminable  dura* 
tbn ;  they  are  frequently  empbyed  in  nursing 
the  sick,  when  appropriate  and  well-timed 
oonversation  may  occasionally  beguile  the 
soflerer  into  forgetfuhiess  of  pain;  and  they 


are  also  much  at  home — at  their  humble, 
quiet  homes — where  excitement  from  extra- 
neous causes  seldom  comes,  and  where,  if 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  art,  and  un- 
initiated in  the  practice  of  conversation,  their 
days  are  indeed  heavy,  and  their  evenings 
worse  than  dp  11. 

The  women  of  England  are  not  only  pe- 
culiarly in  need  of  this  delightful  relaxation 
to  blend  with  their  daily  cares ;  but,  until  the 
late  rapid  increase  of  superficial  refinement^ 
they  were  adapted,  by  their  habits  and  mode 
of  life,  for  cultivating  their  conversational 
powers  in  a  very  high  degree.  Their  time 
was  not  occupied  by  the  artificial  embellish- 
ments of  polished  life,  they  were  thrown  di- 
rectly upon  their  own  resources  for  substan- 
tial comfort,  and  thus  they  acquired  a  founda- 
tion of  character  which  rendered  their  con- 
versation sensible,  original,  and  full  of  point 
It  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended  that  the  in- 
creased  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  in 
the  present  day,  have  not  produced  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  facilities  of  con- 
versing ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  give  their  time  and  thoughts  to 
the  invention  of  improved  means  of  dissem- 
inating knowledge,  to  inquire  what  is  the  best 
method  of  doing  this  by  conversation  as  well 
as  by  books. 

It  is  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  general  facts,  that 
the  highest  use  of  conversation  consists. 
General  &cts  may  be  recorded  in  books,  and 
books  may  be  circulated  to  the  remotest  range 
of  civilized  society ;  but  there  are  delicate 
touches  of  feeling  too  evanescent  to  bear  the 
impress  of  any  tangible  character ;  there  are 
mental  and  spiritual  appliances,  that  must 
be  immediate  to  be  available ;  and  who  has 
not  known  the  time  when  they  would  have 
given  the*  wealth  of  worlds  for  the  power  to 
unburden  their  full  hearts  before  the  moment 
of  acceptance  should  be  gone,  or  the  atten- 
tive ear  be  closed  for  ever  1 

The  difficulty  is  seldom  so  great  in  know- 
ing what  ought  to  be  said,  as  in  knowing 
how  to  speak,  what  mode  of  expression 
would  be  most  acoeptabte,  or  what  turn  fhe 
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oonvenation  ought  to  take,  so  as  best  to  in- 
troduce the  point  in  question. 

Nor  is  the  management  of  the  voice  an 
unimportant  branch  of  this  art  There  are 
never-to-be-forgotten  tones*  with  which  some 
cruel  word  has  been  accompanied*  that  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  every  heart; 
and  there  are  also  tones  of  kindness  equally 
indeliblei  which  had*  perhaps,  more  influence 
at  the  time  they  were  heard,  than  the  lan- 
guage they  were  employed  to  convey.  **  It 
was  not  what  ahe  said,  but  the  tone  of  voice 
in  which  she  spoke,"  is  the  complaint  of 
many  a  wounded  spirit ;  and  welcome  and 
soothing  to  the  listening  ear  is  every  tone 
that  tells  of  hope  and  gladness. 

There  is  scarcely  any  source  of  enjoyment 
more  immediately  connected  at  once  with 
the  heart  and  with  the  mind,  than  that  of 
listening  to  a  sensible  and  amiable  woman 
when  she  converses  in  a  melodious  and  well- 
regulated  voice,  when  her  language  and  pro- 
nunciatwn  are  easy  and  correct,  and  when 
she  knows  how  to  adapt  her  conversation  to 
the  characters  and  habits  of  those  around 
her. 

Women,  considered  in  their  distinct  and 
abstract  nature,  as  isolated  beings,  must  lose 
more  than  half  their  worth.  They  are,  in 
fact,  from  their  own  constitution,  and  from 
the  station  they  occupy  in  the  world,  strictly 
speaking,  relative  creatures.  If,  therefore, 
they  are  endowed  only  with  such  faculties, 
as  render  them  striking  and  distinguished  in 
themselves,  without  the  faculty  of  instru- 
mentality, they  are  only  as  dead  letters  in 
the  volume  of  human  life,  filling  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  blank  space,  but  doing  nothing 
more. 

All  the  knowledge  in  the  world,  therefore, 
wi&Ottt  an  easy  and  felicitous  method  of  con- 
veying, it  to  otheiib  would  be  but  a  profitlese 
possession  to  a  woman ;  while  a  very  infe- 
rior portion  of  knowledge,  with  this  method, 
might  render  her  an  interesting  and  ddigbU 
fal  companion* 

None  need  despair,  then,  if  riiut  out  by 
homely  avocations,  by  straitened  means,  or 
by  other  unavoidabb  causes,  from  learning 


off  the  lessons  taught  at  school;  for  there 
are  lessons  to  be  learned  at  home,  around 
the  domestic  hearth,  and  even  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  rural  life,  perliaps  of  more  im- 
portance, in  the  summing-up  of  human  hap- 
piness 

One  of  the  popular  uses  of  conversation 
is,  to  pass  away  time  without  being  conscious 
of  its  duration ;  and,  unworthy  as  this  object 
unquestionably  is,  the  fact  that  conversation 
is  employed  mors  than  any  other  means  for 
such  a  purpose,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  its 
importance  and  its  power. 

It  is  so  natural  to  converse^  that  one  of  the 
severest  punishments  inflicted  upon  degraded 
human  nature,  is  that  of  being  denied  the 
liberty  of  speech.  How  desirable  is  it,  then, 
that  what  is  done  every  hour  in  all  classes  of 
society,  and  under  almost  every  variety  of 
circumstance,  should  be  done  for  some  good 
purpose,  and  done  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner! 

To  converse  well  in  company,  is  a  point  of 
ambition  with  many  women,  and  few  are  in- 
sensible to  the  homage  paid  by  tfie  most  sin- 
cere of  all  flatterers— a  group  of  attentive 
listeners.  So  far  as  this  talent  enables  a  wo- 
man of  elevated  mind  to  give  a  higher  tone 
to  conversation  in  general,  it  is  indeed  a  val- 
uable gift ;  but  that  of  being  able  to  converse 
in  an  agreeable  and  appropriate  manner  in  a 
sick-room,  with  an  aged  parent  or  distressed 
relative,  or  with  a  fnend  in  delicate  and  try- 
ing circumstances,  is  a  gift  of  fiir  higher  and 
more  ennobling  character. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  attendance 
upon  the  sick  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
fiimiliar,^  the  same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred,  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  class  of  women  here  described.  It  i^ 
much  to  be  able,  gently  and  skilfhlly,  to 
smooth  the  pillow  for  Uie  aching  head,  to  ad- 
minister ^  cordial  draught,  to  guide  Ae  fee- 
ble steps,  and  to  watoh  throiigh  the  sleepless 
and  protiacted  hottiB  of  night  But  these  are 
servu»s  rendered  only  to  the  suffering  body. 
The  mind — the  unextingoiahable  mind,  may 
all  the  while  be  sorely  in  need  of  the  oil  with 
which  its  waning  lamp  riionld  still  be  trim- 
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med.  And  how  shall  this  be  administered? 
The  practised  nurses  hired  for  the  occasion 
make  rude  and  ill-ad  vised  attempts  to  raise 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  patient  by  their 
vulgar  pleasantry ;  books  are  too  wearisome, 
and  tell  only  of  far-off  and  by.gone  things, 
when  the  whole  interest  of  the  sufferer  is 
concentrated  into  the  present  moment,  and 
fixed  upon  himself. 

It  happens  more  frequently  and  more  hap- 
pily among  the  middle  classes  in  England, 
that  nuraes  and  domestics  cannot  well  be 
hired,  and  that  the  chief  attention  required 
by  the  patient  devolves  upon  the  females  of 
the  £imily.  How  differently  in  this  case  is 
the  sufferer  dealt  with  !  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  coming  in  expressly  to  converse  with 
him;  but  while  a  gentle  and  kind-hearted 
woman  steals  with  noiseless  tread  about  the 
room,  arranging  every  article  of  comfort,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  apartment  an  air  of  re* 
(reshment  or  repose,  she  is  watching  every 
indication  of  an  opening  for  conversation, 
that  may  beguile  the  lingering  hours  of  their 
tediousness,  and  lead  the  sufferer  to  forget 
his  pain.  There  are  moments,  even  in  sea- 
sons of  sickness,  when  a  little  welUtimed 
pleasantry  is  far  from  being  unacceptabla 
She  watches  for  these,  and  turns  them  to  ac- 
count, by  going  just  so  far  in  her  playfulness, 
as  the  exhausted  frame  can  bear  without  in- 
jury.  When  sympathy  is  caUed  for,  as  it  is 
on  such  occasions  almost  unceasingly,  she 
yields  it  freely  and  fully,  though  not  to  any 
prolonged  extent,  as  regards  the  case  imme- 
diately under  her  care ;  but  continuing  the 
same  tone  and  manner,  and  with  evidently 
the  same  feeling,  she  speaks  of  other  cases  of 
sufferings  of  some  friend  or  neighbor ;  and 
the  more  recent  and  immediate  the  instances, 
flie  more  likely  they  will  be  to  divert  the 
nuod  of  the  patient  from  bimsel£  These,  of 
ooursei  are  not  brought  forward  with  any 
thing  like  a  taunting  insinuation  that  the  pa- 
tient is  not  worse  than  others,  but  simply  as 
if  her  own  mind  was  full  of  the  impression 
they  are  calukted  to  excite ;  and  by  these 
means,  suiting  her  voice  and  her  counte- 
nance to  the  ftets  she  is  relating^  she  invests 


them  with  an  interest  which  even  to  the  seU 
fish  invalid  is  irresistible. 

Varying  with  every  (hange  in  the  temper 
and  mood  of  the  patient,  her  conversatton 
assumes  every  variety  that  is  calculated  to 
please,  always  subdued  and  kept  under  by 
such  delicate  touches  of  feeling,  such  intense 
watchfulness,  and  such  lively  sensibOity,  that 
the  faintest  shadow  cannot  pass  across  the 
aching  brow,  nor  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
smile  across  the  lips,  but  it  serves  as  an  in- 
dex for  her  either  to  change  the  subject  of 
her  discourse,  to  be  silent  or  to  proceed. 
There  is  along  with  all  this  a  kindness  in  her 
voice  which  no  pen  was  ever  so  eloquent  as 
to  describe ;  and  there  are  moments  of  ap- 
pealing weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Invatid, 
when  she  pours  forth  the  full  tide  of  her  af- 
fectu>n  in  language  that  prosperity  and  health 
would  never  have  taught  her  how  to  use. 

Beyond  these  seasons  of  intercourse^  how- 
ever, and  of  &r  deeper  value,  are  those  in 
which  the  burdened  soul  of  him  who  feels 
himself  to  be  fast  hastening  to  the  confines 
of  eternity,  will  sometimes  seek  a  human  ear 
for  the  utterance  of  its  anxieties  and  fears, 
and  appeal  to  a  human  heart  for  counsel  in 
its  hours  of  need.  It  may  be  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  never  been  accustomed  to  con- 
verse on  these  subjects — ^knows  not  how  to 
begin — and  is  ashamed  to  condemn,  as  he 
feels  that  he  must  do,  the  whole  of  his  past 
life.  Who  then,  but  the  friend  who  has  been 
near  him  in  all  his  recent  humiliations  and 
trials,  who  has  shared  them  both  to  her  very 
utmost,  and  thus  obtained  his  confidence^— 
who  but  his  patient  and  untiring  nurse  can 
mark  and  understand  the  struggle  of  his 
feelings,  and  lead  them  forth  by  partial  an^ 
ticipations,  so  gently  that  he  is  neither  pained 
nor  humbled  by  the  whole  confession. 

Perchance  it  is  at  &e  hour  of  midnight, 
when  fever  gives  him  strength,  and  dari^nesa 
hides  his  countenance,  and  he  hears  the 
sweet  tonee  of  that  encouraging  vdoe  now 
modulated  to  the  expression  of  a  sympathy 
the  mo0t  intense^  and  a  kwe  ^t  many  wm- 
ters  could  not  qneneh.  There  is  no  surprise 
in  her  rejoinder,  wben  at  last  his  lips  have 
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spoken  what  he  could  not  utter  by  the  light 
of  day,  but  a  few  simple  words,  more  like 
those  of  recognition  qf  what  ehe  had  known 
before,  and  of  what  it  is  the  lot  of  many  to 
experience ;  and  then,  if  ever,  is  the  golden 
moment  when  the  power  to  speak  without 
wounding,  and  yet  to  speak  home,  is  indeed 
an  inestimable  gift 

It  is  true  that  suitable  and  salutary  words 
might  be  written  out  for  some  such  occa- 
sion ;  but  so  diflferently  constituted  are  hu- 
man minds,  that  the  same  words  would 
tcarcdy  prove  suitable  and  salutary  to  any 
two  individuals,  out  of  the  countless  myriads 
who  throng  the  peopled  earth. 

Nor  is  the  chamber  of  sickness  the  only 
situation  in  which  the  power  of  conversing 
easily  and  appropriately  is  of  inestimable 
value.  There  are  other  cases  of  trial,  of 
fiufibring,  and  of  anxious  solicitude,  in  which 
the  mind  would  prey  upon  itself,  even  to  the 
injury  of  the  bodily  frame,  if  not  diverted 
fiom  its  object,  and  beguiled  by  pleasant  con- 
versation. 

In  seasons  of  protracted  endurance,  when 
0ome  anticipated  crisis,  of  immeasurable  good 
or  evil,  comes  not  at  the  expected  time,  and 
every  fresh  disappointment  only  adds  to  the 
feverish  restlessness  which  no  human  consti- 
tution is  strong  enough  to  sustain  unharmed ; 
what  amusement  could  be  devised  for  such  a 
time,  at  all  comparable  to  mteresting  and  ju- 
dicious conversation,  gently  touching  upon 
the  exciting  theme,  and  then  leading  off  by 
some  of  those  innumerable  channels  which 
woman's  ingenuity  is  so  quick  to  discover, 
and  so  apt  to  make  use  of  for  purposes  of 
generosity  and  kindness  1 

There  are  fireside  scenes,  too,  of  frequent 
and  fiimiltar  occurrence,  in  which  this  femi- 
nine feeulty  may  be  rendered  more  service- 
able than  all  other  accompiishroentB^HBcenes 
that  derive  no  sadness  from  acute  or  lively 
MifferiDg,  but  are  yet  characterized  by  an  in- 
expreenble  kind  of  malaDdioly,  arising  from 
the  moodiness  of  man,  or  the  perveraeneas 
of  woaMUD,  or»  podiaps*  from  a  combioatioD 
of  domestic  disagreeables  atladbing  to  every 
aeslber  df  the  tooilj,  andfomiBg  over  their 


better  feelings  a  sort  of  incrustation,  that  must 
be  dissolved  or  broken  through  before  any 
thing  like  cheerfulness  can  shine  forth. 

Tliere  is,  perhaps,  more  real  sadness  aris- 
ing from  causes  like  this,  than  from  the  more 
definite  misfortunes  with  which  we  are  visit- 
ed ;  and  not  sadness  only,  but  a  kind  oi  re- 
sentment bordering  on  secret  malignity,  as  if 
each  member  of  the  family  had  poisoned  the 
happiness  of  the  others ;  and  looks  are  di- 
rected askance,  books  are  opened,  and  their 
leaves  are  methodically  folded  over ;  and  yet 
the  long  dull  evening  will  not  wear  away. 

How  like  a  mioisterfng  angel  then  is  the 
woman,  who,  looking  off  from  her  work,  di- 
rects her  conversation  to  that  member  of  the 
h.m\\j  who  appears  roost  accessible,  and 
having  gained  his  attention,  gives  the  sub- 
ject such  a  turn  as  to  draw  the  attention  of 
another,  and  perhaps  a  third,  until  aH  at  last, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  have  joined  in  con. 
veraing  on  the  same  topic,  and  the  dose  of 
the  evening  finds  them  mutually  agreeable  to 
each  other.  On  such  occask>ns,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  attainment  to  be  able 
to  awaken  a  laugh ;  for  if  two  or  three  can 
be  brought  to  laugh  together,  tiie  incrustation 
is  effectually  broken,  and  they  will  be  good 
friends  without  further  effort 

I  know  it  would  be  fruitless  to  lay  down 
any  minute  and  specific  rules  for  convmsa- 
tion,  because  none  could  be  ac'ed  uponsafely 
without  strict  reference  to  the  object  upon 
which  they  might  be  brou^lit  to  bear.  Yet 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  rule  almost  without 
exception,  that  all  persons  are  pleased  to  be 
talked  about  themselves,  their  own  afiaira, 
and  their  own  connections,  provided  only  it 
is  done  with  jvJgment,  d^ieacy  and  tmcL 
When  all  o&er  topics  have  been  tried  with- 
out eflfect,  this  will  seldom  be  found  to  ML 
Not,  certainly,  punned  upon  what  is  de- 
scribed as  the  American  plan,  of  decided  in- 
quisitiveneSB,  but  by  remote  aUusioos,  and 
frequent  reeurrenee  to  what  has  ah«ady  been 
drawn  forth,  making  it  the  foundatian  for 
greater  confidence,  and  mxxn  dsfinke  com- 
munication. 

ThaX  species  of  univeoal  polttenesB,  which 
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fNmpCft  ioquky  after  the  relatiom  of  the 
einnger  or  the  guost,  eppean  to  lie  founded 
upon  this  principle^  occurring^  as  it  so  fre- 
^ueotiy  does*  where  there  can  be  no  possible 
interest  on  the  part  of  fte  inquirer. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
tending to  that  which  does  not  really  exist, 
that  conYersation  can  be  recommended  as  an 
art,  but  simply  for  facilitating  the  expression 
of  feelings  which  could  not  be  so  well  ex* 
plained  by  a  niore  direct  assurance  of  their 
nature  and  existenca 

When  a  stranger  firom  a  distance— perhaps 
an  orphan,  or  one  who  is  compelled  by  ad- 
verse circumstances  to  seek  the  means  of 
pecuniary  support--come8  to  take  up  her 
nijuile  111  a  family,  no  membar  of  whinh  nhe 
haa  Avftr  HRon  before,  by  what  means  can  the 
mother  or  the  mintreas  of  it  make  her  feel 
that  she  is  at  homel  She  may  teU  her  in 
plain  words  that  she  is  disposed  to  make  her 
conifortabte,  but  H  will  touch  with  infinitely 
more  foree  the  heart  of  the  stranger,  i(  with 
a  oonatenance  of  kindly  interest,  she  onkes 
fmpaeot  and  delicato  mention  of  her  friends, 
of  her  brothers  or  sisters,  or  other  near  rela- 
tiSfM,  or  even  of  the  part  of  the  world  in 
which  she  has  been  aecustomed  to  reside. 
Hub  kind  of  motion,  frequently  bestowed 
with  gentleness,  and  evident  regard  to  the 
fecte  it  elicito  or  the  confidence  it  draws  forth, 
will  be  much  more  efiectoal  n  gaining  the 
desired  end,  than  the  warmest  expreesions  of 
alfeelionate  solicitude  for  the  singer  herself. 

I  know  that  oonversatfon,  simply  studied 
as  an  art,  without  right  motives  for  ite  exer- 
cise, will  be  found  of  little  benefit,  either  to 
society,  or  to  the  individuals  who  practise  it 
Ail  I  would  maintain  is^  that  it  may  be  made 
the  medncfii  of  conferring  happiness— 4he  in- 
stroment  of  doing  good— and  that  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  any  other  accomplishment  in 
whieh  woman  can  excel  For  want  of  feoility 
in  speuking  appropriately,  how  much  good 
feeling  is  lost  to  the  world,  buried  in  the  bo- 
rheve  it  originates,  and  where  it  be- 
a  burden  and  a  lead,  from  tiie  very 
of  inafaiity  to  make  it  under- 
felt! 


How  often  do  wa  hear  tiie  hitterest  lamea* 
tations  to  this  efiect-— **  If  I  could  but  havo 
told  her  what  I  felt— 'if  I  could  but  have  adp 
dressed  her  appropriately  at  the  time— if  I 
had  but  known  how  to  make  the  conversa- 
tion lead  to  the  point ;  but  now  the  time  has 
passed,  and  I  may  never  have  so  suitable  an 
opportunity  again." 

Besides  the  cases  already  described,  there 
are  some  darker  passages  in  human  life^ 
when  women  are  thrown  upon  the  actual 
charm  of  their  conversation,  for  rendering 
more  alluring  the  home  that  is  not  valued  as 
it  should  be.  Perhaps  a  husband  has  learned 
before  his  marriage  the  fatal  habit  of  seeking 
recreation  in  scenes  of  excitement  and  con- 
vivial mirth.  It  is  but  natural  that  such 
habite  should  with  difficulty  be  broken  oft 
and  that  he  should  look  with  something  like 
weariness  upon  the  quiet  and  monotony  of 
his  own  fireside.  Music  cannot  always 
please,  and  bodes  to  such  a  man  are  a  tastih 
less  substitute  for  the  evening  party.  He 
may  possibly  admire  his  wife^  consider  her 
extremely  good-k)oking,  and,  for  a  woman, 
think  her  very  pleasant ;  but  the  sobriety  of 
majtrimony  palls  upon  his  vitiated  tester  aad  ( 
he  tongs  to  feel  himself  a  free  man  again 
aoKMig  his  old  asBOciatss. 

Nothing  would  disgust  this  man  so  laueU 
or  drive  him  away  so  eflbetually,  as  any  aft> 
sumption  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  of  a  rigU 
to  detain  him.  The  next  most  injudieioiis 
thing  she  could  do»  wo«dd  be  toejdiibit  symp. 
toms  of  grief— of  real  sorrow  and  distress  at 
his  leaving  her ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  m 
novels  on  the  subject  of  beauty  in  tsan^ 
seems  to  be  rendered  null  and  void  by  tlM 
circumstance  of  marriage  having  taken  place 
between  the  parties. 

The  rational  woman,  whose  oooversatioQ 
on  lituB occasion  is  toserve  her  purpose  mote 
effectually  than  tears,  knows  better  than  to 
speak  of  what  her  husband  would  probably 
consider  a  most  unreasonaUe  subjeet  of  een* 
phiint  She  tries  to  recollect  some  incident^ 
some  trait  of  character,  or  some  anecdote  of 
what  has  lately  occurred  within  her  know* 
it  in  her  nasi  Imly  and 
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piquant  manner.  If  conscious  of  beauty,  she 
tries  a  little  raillery,  and  plays  gently  upon 
some  of  her  husband's  not  unpleasing  pecu- 
liarities, looking  all  the  while  as  disengaged 
and  unsuspecting  as  she  can.  If  his  atten- 
tion becomes  fixed,  she  gives  her  conversa- 
tion a  more  serious  turn,  and  plunges  at  once 
into  some  theme  of  deep  and  absorbing  in- 
terest If  her  companion  grows  restless,  she 
changes  the  subject,  and  again  recollects 
something  laughable  to  relate  to  him.  Yet 
an  the  while  her  own  poor  heart  is  aching 
with  the  feverish  anxiety  that  vacillates  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear.  She 
gains  courage,  however,  as  time  steals  on,  for 
her  husband  is  by  her  side ;  and  with  her 
increasing  courage  her  spirits  become  exhila- 
rated, and  she  is  indeed  the  happy  woman 
she  has  hitherto  but  appeared — for  at  last 
her  husband  looks  at  his  watch,  is  astonished 
to  find  it  is  too  late  to  join  his  friends,  and, 
while  the  evening  closes  in,  he  wonders 
whether  any  other  man  has  a  wife  so  de- 
lightful and  entertaining  as  his  own. 

Again,  there  is  a  class  of  beings,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  not  always  welcomed 
into  good  society,  and  yet  severely  blamed 
for  seeking  bad — a  nond^cript  species  of 
humanity,  not  property  called  boys  nor  worth- 
fly  called  men,  who  are,  above  all  other  crea- 
tures, the  most  difiicult  to  converse  with. 
They  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  discarded  from  so- 
ciety; for  old  women  are  afraid  of  them, 
whOe  young  ones  pronounce  them  bores, — 
and  old  men  seem  uniformly  inclined  to  put 
them  down,  while  young  ones  do  little  to 
raise  them  up.  Yet  in  these  very  individu- 
als, during  this  season  of  incipient  manhood, 
the  character  of  the  future  statesman  or  citi- 
zen, father  or  fnend,  is  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  formation ;  and  all  the  while,  the  step 
that  owes  half  its  fleetness  to  the  hope  of 
leaving  care  and  sorrow  in  the  distance, 
bounds  on  with  triumphant  recklessness,  be- 
cause there  is  no  friendly  voice  to  arrest  its 
progress  or  direct  its  course. 

Who  takes  the  trouble  to  converse  with  a 
youth  of  tiiis  descriptioQ,  for  we  cooSbbb  it  is 
a  trouble,  except  where  penonal  afiaetkm 


prompts  the  act  ?  Is  there  not  one  who  wfll 
kindly  endeavor  to  make  the  young  heart 
confess  itself, — for  a  heart  there  must  be  un- 
der all  this  rude  and  turbulent  exterior? 
Yes,  there  is  one.  The  reckless  boy,  after 
receiving  a  thousand  insults — afler  having 
been  elbowed  off  by  one,  pushed  away  by  a 
second,  and  made  game  of  by  a  third,  comes 
home  to  his  mo&er,.and  finds  that  his  own 
fireside  is  indeed  the  happiest  place  on  earth 
to  him.  His  mother  does  what  no  one  else 
will  condescend  to  do :  she  convenses  with 
him— «he  treats  him  like  a  rational  being. 
Interested  in  his  amusements  because  tliey 
are  his*  she  talks  to  him  about  his  sports,  his 
companions,  and  all  the  minutisB  that  fill  up 
hiR  daily  lifb,  anUCipatiog  all  the  whilt;  audi 
feelings  and  sentiments  as  she  beliftVAR  him 
to  possess,  or  at  least  gives  him  credit  for, 
and  thus  leads  him  to  confess;  while  the 
boy,  feeling  within  himself  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  epoch  in  his  existence,  the  stirring 
up  of  half-formed  thoughts  about  to  be  ma- 
tured, is  happy  and  grateful  to  be  thus  en- 
couraged to  speak  fireely,  and  to  be  his  better 
self 

Of  evenings  spent  in  tiiis  manner,  who 
shall  estimate  the  value,  remembered  as  fhey 
often  are  in  after  life,  and  blended  as  they 
safoly  may  be  with  that  portion  of  self-re- 
spect which  is  always  found  to  support  the 
persevering,  the  upright,  and  the  truly  great  ? 

The  cases  already  mentioned,  serve  but  as 
specimens  of  the  mass  of  evidence  that  might 
be  brought  forward  in  fovor  of  the  utility  of 
conversation  judiciously  carried  on :  what, 
then,  must  be  said  of  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  possess  this  talent  in  its  highest 
perfection,  and  either  neglect  to  use  it  for  any 
laudable  purpose,  or  devote  it  to  a  bad  one  ? 

It  seems  to  be  too  much  the  opinion  of 
people  in  general,  that  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, like  many  other  agreeable  things,  iaonlj 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  gueste  and 
strangers.  The  truly  English,  domestic,  and 
fireside  companion  has  a  higher  eetimate  of 
this  talent  She  knows  littke  of  what  is  calM 
the  world,  and  would  be  too  diiident  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  figure  in  it  if  die  did.    Her 
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world  18  her  borne ;  and  here,  on  days  of  la- 
biirious  duty»  as  well  as  on  days  of  pleasure, 
— when  the  family  circle  are  met  around 
(heir  homely  hearth,  as  well  as  when  the  dis* 
tinguiehed  guest  is  with  them— it  is  her  chief 
delight  to  beguile  what  might  otherwise  be  to 
them  heavy  hours,  with  cheerful  conversa- 
tion. It  is  to  her  parents,  her  husband,  her 
brotherF,  and  her  sisters,  as  well  as  to  her  in- 
timate friends,  that  she  •  is  the  entertaining 
and  instructive  companion,  adapting  herself 
Id  their  different  moods  and  temperaments^ 
leading  for&  their  thoughts  beyond  them- 
selves, and  Falsing  them  above  the  sordid 
and  vexatious  cares  of  every-day  exwtence, 
imtil  her  voice  becomes  the  music  of  her 
hone,  and  her  preseooe  the  charm  that  unites 
the  diftrent  members  of  her  household  in  a 
sacred  bond  of  fellowship  and  peace. 

The  power  of  eoBvensmg  well,  praesnts  a 
gnat  laroptatioa  to  a  vain  woman  to  lue  it 
fer  (he  gratification  of  her  setf-comp laeency. 
As  there  are  few  of  the  OMior  eirenmatanees 
of  life  more  mortifying  than  to  find,  that 
when  you  speakt  no  one  listens  to  the  end 
of  yoor  story  or  rerank ;  eo  theie  is  no  kind 
of  fialiery  more  irresistibie  than  to  find  that 
yoar  oouveisation  gathen  hearevs,  more  and 
moiw;  and  women  are  but  too  qofck  to  de- 
teeC  the  interest  they  excite  depicted  upon 
every  free. 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  wide  difliMrenoe  be- 
tween the  moral  alate  of  the  woman  who 
converses  well  in  company,  solely  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  admiration,  and  of  her  who 
convenes  well  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
time  pare  pleasantly  or  profitably  to  others. 
The  former  will  be  sore  to  be  found  among 
the  gentlemen,  especially  if  she  be  pleasing  in 
her  appearance,  and  ahe  will  have  wholly 
oveflooked  the  negleeted  or  insignificant  in- 
dividuala  of  her  own  sex,  who  may  happen 
la  have  bran  present  The  other  will  have 
soQghl  ontthe  silent  strangar*--the  poor  rela* 
tkm  the  plaia  womao--«nd  all  the  most  in- 
signifieant  or  unnoticed  pemons  in  the  party. 
BapednHy  abe  will  have  devoted  henelf  to 
her  own  sex,'and  afforded  to  tba  oenpany 
that  rate,  hot  aobia  ittostiatioo  of  iimala  be- 


nevolence-— a  fascinating  woman  in  eompan 
ehotmng  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  womei 
If  any  action  arising  from  vanity  could  b 
either  commendable  or  great,  I  am  dispose 
to  think  it  would  be  so,  for  a  woman  to  shoi 
that  she  could  afford  to  tear  herself  awa 
from  the  attentions  of  men,  and  devote  he 
powers  of  pleasing  to  her  own  ^ex.  Tb 
woman  we  have  deecribed,  however,  ha 
feelings  of  a  higher  order.  Her  objsct  is  t 
use  every  gift  she  possesses  for  the  happines 
or  the  benefit  of  her  feUow-oreatnias^  a» 
her  benevolence  prempts  her  to  seek  ou 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  kindness  an< 
consideration.  Forgetful  of  herself,  she  re 
gards  her  ability  to  pleaw  as  one  of  the  tal 
ents  eommitted  to  her  trusty  for  the  emptoy 
meat  of  which  ahe  must  render  an  aoooun 
at  that  awful  tribunal  whare  no  relfish  piei 
will  be  adantted.  And  tbva  she  cnltirelei 
the  art  of  conversation  for  the  sake  of  in 
craaaing  her  nrefiifaieas,  of  consoling  the  die 
traseed,  of  instradiog  the  ignorant,  and  of 
beguiling  of  half  their  heavinere  the  neoe* 
sary  caraaoflifo. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

DOMESTIC  RABITSr— CONSIDERATION  AND  KIND- 
NESS. 

On  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  do- 
meetic  habiftB  of  the  women  of  England,  I 
feel  the  necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  that  aB 
individuahr  in  tiie  middle  class  of  society, 
and  even  all  who  are  connected  with  trade, 
are  by  no  means  under  the  same  obligations 
to  regard  their  own  personal  exertions  as  a 
doty.  So  for  firom  thk^  there  are  unques- 
tionably many  in  this  dare  who  would  be 
entirely  oat  of  their  province^  were  they  to 
engage  hi  the  manual  oeeupatMns  of  fheir 
fomilieo  and  householdSi  The  possenion  of 
wealth  has  placed  them,  in  tiieee  respedsb  on 
the  aane  fooling  with  tiie  noMKty,  and  they 
have,  withoat  doirtit,  an  equal  fi(^t  to  enjoy 
the  himriaa  whkdi  wealth  can  praeorek    I 
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am,  however,  no  lew  convinced  that  the  ab- 
sence of  all  necessity  for  personal  exertion  is 
a  disadvantage  to  them,  and  that  their  hap- 
piness would  be  increased,  if  their  situations 
in  life  were  such  as  to  present  more  impera- 
tive claims  upon  their  individual  services. 

The  virtue  of  consideratencss  refers  strictly 
to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  those 
around  us.  Prom  the  mistress  of  half  a  dozen 
servants,  therefore,  the  same  Mni  of  consid- 
eration can  never  be  required,  as  from  the 
mistross  of  one :  nor  can  the  lady  of  a  man- 
aiont  even  though  her  husband  should  be  en- 
gaged in  trade,  feel  herself  called  to  the  same 
duties  as  the  former's  wife. 

The  consideratenees  I  shall  attempt  to  de- 
fine is  one  of  the  highest  recommendations 
the  female  character  can  possess ;  because  it 
combines  an  habitual  examination  of  our  own 
situation  and  responsibilities,  with  a  quick 
discernment  of  the  character  and  feelings  of 
those  around  us,  and  a  benevolent  desire  to 
aflford  them  as  much  pleasure,  and  spare 
them  as  much  pain,  as  we  can.  A  consider- 
ate woman  therefore,  whether  surrounded 
by  all  appliances  and  means  of  personal  en- 
joyment, or  depending  upon  the  use  of  her 
own  hands  for  the  daily  comforts  of  life,  will 
look  around  her,  and  consider  what  is  due  to 
those  whom  Providence  has  placed  within 
the  sphere  of  her  influence. 

The  man  who  voluntarily  undertakes  a 
difficult  and  responsible  business,  first  in- 
quires ikoio  it  is  to  be  conducted  so  as  best 
to  ensure  success:  so  the  serious  and 
thoughtful  woman,  on  entering  upon  the  du- 
ties of  domestic  life,  ascertains,  by  reflection 
and  observation,  in  what  manner  they  may 
be  performed  so  as  to  render  them  most  con^ 
ducive  to  the  great  end  she  has  in  view,  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  of  othere ;  and 
as  the  man  engaged  in  business  does  not  run 
hither  and  thither,  simply  to  make  a  show  of 
alacrity,  neither  does  the  woman  engaged  in 
a  higher  and  more  important  work,  allow 
herself  to  be  satisfied  with  her  own  willing- 
ness to  do  her  duty  without  a  diligent  and 
persevering  investigation  of  what  are  the 
most  effectual  means  by  which  it  can  be  done. 

\ 


Women  are  almost  universally  admonished 
of  their  duties  in  general  terms,  and  hence 
they  labor  under  great  disadvantages.  They 
are  told  to  be  virtuous ;  and  in  order  to  be 
80,  they  are  advised  to  be  kind  and  modest, 
orderly  and  discreet  But  few  teachers,  and 
fewer  writers,  condescend  to  take  up  the  mi- 
nutiao  of  e  very-day  existence,  so  fer  as  to  ex- 
plain in  what  distinct  and  individual  actwns 
such  kindness,  modesty,  order,  and  discretion 
consist  Indeed,  the  cases  themselves  upon 
which  these  principles  of  right  conduct  are 
generally  brought  to  bear,  are  so  minute,  and 
so  apparently  insignificant,  that  the  writer 
who  tales  up  this  subject  must  not  only  be 
content  to  sacrifice  all  the  dignity  of  author- 
ship, but  must  submit  occasionally  to  a  smile 
of  contempt  for  having  filled  a  book  with 
trifles. 

In  order,  however,  to  asootain  the  real  iid- 
portaoce  of  any  point  of  merit,  we  shouUl  take 
into  oonsideratum  its  direct  opposite.    We 
never  know  the  value  of  true  kindness,  eo 
much  as  when  contrasted  with  unkindnesB ; 
and  lest  any  one  shoofal  think  lightiy  of  tiw 
virtue  of  consideration  as  a  nooral  feculty,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  character  and 
habits  of  a  woman  who  is  without  it    Bodi 
are  not  diflbult  to  find,  and  we  find  flieih  often 
in  the  tovely,  and  the  seemingly  amiable  ersa* 
tures  of  impulse,  who  rush  about,  with  tiie 
impetus  of  the  moment  operating  as  their 
plea,  uncontrollable  aflbction  their  excuse^  and 
selfishness,  unknown  to  them,  the  moving 
spring  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.    These 
individuals  believe  themselves  to  be  so  entirely 
governed  by  amiable  feelings,  that  they  not 
unfrequently  boast  of  being  kind— nay,  too, 
kind-hearted:   but  upon  whom  does  their 
kindness  tell,  except  upon  themselves  1    It  is 
true,  they  feel  the  impulse  to  be  kind,  and 
this  impulse  they  gratify  by  attowing  k  to 
operate  in  any  way  that  ekcumslanees,  or 
their  own  caprice,  may  point  out    Yet,  after 
all,  how  often  is  their  khidnessb  for  wmnt  of 
consideration,  rendered  wholly  unavailahle 
towards  tiie  promotion  of  any  kadabie  or 
usefid  purpose ! 
Nor  is  this  all    Want  of  esnaidenUkm  Is 
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often  the  occasion  of  absolute  pain :  and  those 
who»  because  they  deem  it  a  recommendation 
to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  reflect,  are  always,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  liable  to  inflict  misery 
upon  others. 

I  remember  walking  home  on  a  beautiful 
summer's  evening,  with  one  of  these  lovely 
and  impetuous  creatures,  who  was  then  just 
entering  upon  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  belle,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  observing 
that  she  trod  indiscriminately  upon  all  the 
creeping  things  which  the  damp  and  the  dew 
had  tempted  forth  in  our  path,  I  remonstra* 
ted  with  her,  of  course ;  but  she  turned  to  roe 
with  her  bewitching  air  of  naivety  and  said — 
**  And  prayt  why  may  I  noi  tread  upon  the 
SDailsV'-^Further  remonstrance  was  unne- 
coeoary,  for  the  mind  which  had  attained  ma* 
^rity  without  feeling  enough  to  prevent  this 
recUess  and  disgusting  waste  of  life,  must  of 
neeeesity  have  been  impervious  to  reason. 

And  thus  it  is  with  considerateness  in  gen- 
eral If  the  season  of  youth  glades  over  be* 
foro  habitB  of  oomnderation  are  acquired,  they 
will  come  tardily,  and  with  litde  grace,  in 
aHer  life.  Want  of  consideration  for  those  of 
our  fellow-creatures  whose  love  is  of  import- 
anee  to  us,  is  no^  however,  a  subject  upon 
which  we  have  so  much  cause  for  complaint 
It  is  towards  those  to  whom  we  are  connect* 
ed  by  sodai  ties,  without  affection — and  under 
this  head,  the  situation  of  our  servants  and 
domestics  claims  the  greatest  care. 

Servants  are  generally  k)oked  upon,  by 
thoughtless  young  ladies,  as  a  sort  of  house* 
hold  machinery,  and  when  that  machinery  is 
of  sufficient  •extent  to  operate  upon  every 
branch  of  the  establi^ment,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  into  ex- 
ercaae,  and  kept  in  motion  to  any  extent  that 
may  not  be  injurious.  This  machinery,  how- 
ever, IS  composed  of  individuals  possessing 
hearts  as  susceptiUe  of  certain  kinds  of  feel- 
ing as  those  of  the  more  privUeged  beings  to 
wba&b  oomfort  and  convenience  it  is  their 
daily  hnsiiiess  to  minister.  They  know  and 
feel  tfiat  fhnr  tot  in  this  world  is  compara- 
tively hard :  and  if  tey  are  happily  free  from 


all  presumptuous  questionings  of  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Providence  in  placing  them 
where  they  are,  they  are  alive  to  the  convic- 
tion \that  the  burden  of  each  day  is  suffi- 
cient, and  often  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
strength. 

In  speaking  of  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  our  domestics  for  their  faithful  services,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  tie  answered  by  this 
unmeaning  remark ;  ^  They  are  well  paid  for 
what  tiiey  do  :"  as  if  the  bare  fieict  of  receiv- 
ing food  and  clothing  for  their  daily  labor, 
placed  them  on  the  same  footing  with  regard 
to  comfort,  as  those  who  receive  their  food 
and  clothing  for  doing  nothing. 

There  is  also  another  point  of  view  in  which 
this  class  of  our  feUow-creatures  is  very  un- 
fairly judged.  Servants  are  required  to  have 
no  faults.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  the  mistress  of  a  family,  who  has  enjoy- 
ed all  the  advantages  of  moral  and  even  re- 
ligious  education,  allowing  herself  to  exhibit 
the  most  unqualified  excess  of  indignation  at 
the  petty  feults  of  a  servant,  who  has  never 
enjoyed  either ;  and  to  hear  her  speak  as  if 
she  was  injured,  imposed  upon,  insulted  be- 
fore her  family,  because  the  servant,  who  was 
engaged  to  work  for  her,  had  been  betrayed 
into  impertinence  by  a  system  of  reproof  as 
much  at  variance  with  Christian  meekness, 
as  the  retort  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
voke. 

Women  of  such  habits,  would  perhaps  be 
a  little  surprised,  if  told,  that  when  a  lady  de- 
scends from  her  own  proper  station,  to  speak 
in  an  irritating  or  injurious  manner  to  a  ser- 
vant, she  is  herself  guilty  of  impertinence,  and 
that  no  domestic  of  honest  and  upright  spirit 
will  feel  that  such  treatment  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  degree  of 
kindness  blended  with  dignity,  which  servantE, 
who  are  not  absolutely  depraved,  are  able  to 
appreciate ;  and  the  slight  effort  required  to 
obtain  their  confidence,  is  almost  invariably 
repaid  by  a  douUe  share  of  affectionate  and 
faithful  service. 

The  situation  of  living  unloved  by  their  do- 
mestics is  one  which  I  should  hope  tliere  are 
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&w  women  captUe  of  endoriag  with  indiffeF- 
eoca  The  cold  attentions  rendered  without 
affection,  and  curlailed  by  every  allowable 
meana,  the  short  unqualified  reply  to  every 
question,  the  averted  look,  the  privilege  stolen 
rather  than  solicited,  the  secret  murmur  that 
is  able  to  make  itself  understood  without  the 
use  of  words— all  these  are  parts  of  a  system 
of  behavior  that  chills  the  very  soul,  and  forces 
upon  the  mind  the  unwelcome  conviction, 
that  a  stranger  who  partakes  not  in  our  com- 
mon k)t,  is  within  our  domestic  circle ;  or  that 
an  alien  who  enters  not  into  the  sphere  of  our 
home  aasooiations,  attends  upon  our  social 
board ;  nay,  so  forcible  is  the  Impression,  aa 
almost  to  extend  to  a  feeling  that  an  enemy 
is  among  the  memben  of  our  own  house- 
hold. 

How  different  is  the  impression  produced 
by  a  manner  calculated  both  to  win  their 
confidence  and  inspire  their  respect!  The 
kind  welcome  after  absence,  the  watchful  eye^ 
the  anticipatk>n  of  every  wish,  the  thousand 
little  attentions  and  acts  of  service  beyond 
what  are  noted  in  the  bond — ^who  can  resist 
the  influence  of  these  upon  the  heart,  and  not 
desire  to  pay  them  back — not  certainly  in  their 
own  kind  and  measure,  but  in  the  only  way 
they  can  be  returned  consistenly  with  the  rel- 
ative duties  of  both  partiee— in  kindness  and 
consideration  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  in  seasons  of  health  and 
prosperity,  that  this  bond  between  the  differ- 
ent membere  of  a  family  can  be  felt  in  its  full 
force.  There  is  no  woman  so  happily  cir- 
cumstanced, but  that  she  finds  some  link  bro- 
ken in  the  charm  which  binds  her  to  this 
world — some  shadow  cast  upon  her  earthly 
pictures.  The  best  beloved  are  not  always 
those  who  love  the  best;  and  expectation 
will  exceed  reality,  even  in  tlie  most  fevored 
lot.  There  are  houre  of  sadness  that  will 
steal  in,  even  upon  the  sunny  prime  of  life ; 
and  they  are  not  felt  the  less,  because  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  communicate  the  rea- 
son for  such  sadness  to  those  who  are  them- 
selves the  cause.  In  such  cases,  and  while 
the  heart  is  in  some  degree  estranged  frem 
natural  and  familiar  fellowship,  we  are  thrown 


more  especially  upon  the  kindness  and  afiisc- 
tion  of  our  domestks  for  the  consolation  we 
feel  it  impossible  to  live  without  They  may 
be,  and  they  ought  to  be,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  cause  of  our  disquietude ;  but  a 
faithfully  attached  servant,  without  presuming 
beyond  her  proper  sphere,  is  quick  to  discern 
the  tearful  eye,  the  gloomy  brow,  the  coun- 
tenance  depressed ;  and  it  is  at  such  times 
that  their  kindness,  solicitude,  and  delicate 
attentions,  might  of^en  put  to  shame  the  higher 
pretetisions  of  superior  refinement 

In  cases  of  iUness  or  death,  it  is  perhaps 
more  especially  their  merit  to  prove*  by  their 
iode&tigable  and  unrequited  assiduities,  how 
much  they  nuJke  the  interest  of  the  femily 
their  own,  and  how  groat  is  their  anxiety  to 
remove  aH  tighter  cauass  of  annoyance  fiom 
interferenoe  with  the  greater  afflictioD  in 
which  ihoBB  around  them  are  involved. 
There  is  acaroaly  a  nMire  pitiable  obiacC  in 
creation  than  a  hnlphw  hivalid  left  entirely  to 
the  care  of  domeatica  whose  affection  nerver 
has  been  aought  or  won.  Butv  oo  the  oHmt 
handt  the  readiness  with  which  they  will  some- 
times sacrifioe  their  needful  nali  and  tba^ 
night  after  nighty  to  watch  the  feverish  shun- 
here  of  a  firetfnl  invalid,  is  one  of  those  i^ 
deeming  features  ki  ftie  aspect  of  human  o*- 
ture  whieh  it  is  impossible  to  regard  witfaaiit 
feelings  of  admiratiQa  and  gretitude. 

The  queotkm  neoessariiy  feUoweg— 4iow  are 
our  dotnesties  to  be  won  over  to  this  confi- 
dence and  aflectMMi?  It  comss  not  by  na- 
ture, fer  no  tie,  except  what  necesBarily  im- 
plies authority  and  subjection,  exists  between 
us.  It  cannot  come  by  mutual  acts  of  service, 
because  the  relation  between  us  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  place  the  services  almost  anting 
ly  on  their  side,  the  benefits  derived  fipom 
ouch  services,  on  oun.  It  oomesi  then,  by 
instances  of  consideration,  showing  that  we 
have  their  interests  at  heart  in  the  saane  de- 
gree that  we  expect  them  to  have  oun.  We 
cannot  actually  do  much  fer  them,  because  it 
would  be  out  of  our  provincoi  and  %  means 
of  renwving  them  out  of  them ;  but  we  can 
think  and  feel  for  them,  and  thus  lighten  or 
add  weight  to  their  bunIeo%  by  the  manner 
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in  which  our  most  trifling  and  familiar  actions 
are  performed. 

In  a  foregoing  chapter,  I  have  ventured  a 
few  hints  on  the  subject  of  manners,  chiefly 
as  regards  their  influence  among  those  who 
meet  us  upon  equal  tenns  in  the  social  affairs 
of  life.  The  influence  of  the  manner  we 
choose  to  adopt  in  our  intercourse  with  ser- 
vants, is  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  fur- 
ther notice  than  the  nature  of  this  work  will 
allow. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  sometimes  witness- 
ed at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  table,  fipom 
which  many  be6id[i»a  myeplf  hare  no  doubt 
started  with  astonishment  and  dlsj^ust.  A 
well-dressed,  wplUodnnntAd  lady,  attired  in  the 
iinwi  becoming  and  fashionable  costunie,  is 
engaged  in  conversing  with  her  friends,  press- 
ing them  to  partake  of  her  well-flavored  vi- 
ands, and  looking  and  speaking  with  the 
blandest  Rmiles ;  when  suddenly  one  of  the 
servants  is  beckoned  towards  her,  and  with 
an  instantaneous  expression  of  countenance, 
in  which  is  concealed  the  passion  and  the  im- 
periousness  of  a  whole  lifetime,  he  is  admon- 
ished of  his  duty  in  sharp  whispers  that  seem 
to  hiss  like  lightning  in  his  ears.  The  lady 
then  turns  round  to  her  guests,  is  again  array- 
ed in  smiles,  and  prepared  again  to  talk 
sweetly  of  the  sympathies  and  amiabilities  of 
our  common  nature. 

There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most  ob^ 
jectionable  manner  which  blends /amtZiart^y 
with  confidence ;  and  this  ought  to  be  guard- 
ed against  as  much  in  reproof  as  in  commen- 
dation ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  mis- 
tress who  reproves  her  servant  with  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity,  will  be  treated  with  much 
delicacy  in  return.  The  consideration  I  would 
recommend,  so  far  from  inviting  familiarity, 
is  necessarily  connected  with  true  dignity,  be- 
cause it  implies  in  the  most  undeviating  man- 
ner, a  stri^  regard  to  the  relative  position  of 
both  parties.  Let  us  see  then  in  what  it  con- 
sists, or  rather  let  us  place  it  in  a  stronger 
light  by  pointing  out  instances  in  which  the 
absence  of  it  is  most  generally  felt 

There  are  many  young  ladies,  and  some  old 
ones,  with  whom  the  patronage  of  petsappeara 


to  be  an  essential  part  of  happiness ;  and  these 
pets,  as  various  as  the  tastes  they  gratify,  are 
all  alike  in  one  particular— they  are  all  trouble- 
some. If  a  lady  engages  her  servants  with 
an  understanding  that  they  are  to  wait  upon 
her  domestic  animals,  no  one  can  accuse  her 
of  injustice.  But  if,  with  barely  a  suflicient 
number  of  domestics  to  perform  the  necessa- 
ry labor  of  her  household,  she  establishes  a 
menagerie,  and  expects  the  hard-working  ser- 
vants to  undertake  the  additional  duty  of 
waiting  upon  her  pets — ^perhaps  the  most  re- 
pulsive creatures  in  existence  to  them — such 
additional  service  ought  at  least  to  be  solicit- 
ed as  a  favor  ;  a»^  *»*»<>  will  havo  no  right  to 
feel  indtgrtnttc,  sliould  the  favor  t>e  omnetixtreo 
1^1  anted  m  a.  Timntityr  uqltiici  j^iaciuue  nor  con- 
ciliating. 

When  a  servant  who  has  been  all  day  la- 
boring hard  to  give  an  aspect  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  to  the  particular  department  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  sees  the  young  ladies  of 
the  femily  come  home  from  their  daily  walk, 
and,  never  dreaming  of  her,  or  her  hard  la- 
bor, trample  over  the  hall  and  stairs  without 
stopping  to  rid  themselves  of  that  encum- 
brance of  clay,  which  a  fenciful  writer  has 
classed  among  the  **  miseries  of  human  life," 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  servant  who  sees 
this  should  be  so  far  uninfluenced  by  the  pas- 
sions of  humanity,  as  not  to  feel  the  stirrings 
of  rage  and  resentment  in  her  bosom  1  And 
when  this  particular  act  is  repeated  every 
day,  and  followed  up  by  others  of  the  same 
description,  the  frequently  recurring  sensa- 
tions of  rage  and  resentment,  so  naturally  ex- 
cited, will  strengthen  into  those  of  habitual  dis- 
like, and  produce  that  cold  service  and  grudg- 
ing kindness  which  has  already  been  described. 

There  are  thousands  of  little  acts  of  this  de- 
scription, such  as  ordering  the  tired  servants 
at  an  unseasonable  hour  to  prepare  an  early 
breakfast,  and  then  not  being  ready  yourself 
before  the  usual  time— being  habitually  too 
late  for  dinner,  without  any  sufficient  reason, 
and  having  a  second  dinner  served  up— -ring- 
ing the  bell  for  the  servantto  leave  her  washing, 
cooking,  or  cleaning,  and  come  up  to  you  to  re- 
ceive orders  to  fetch  your  thimble  or  scissorsb 
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imn  tbe  highesl  aptirtniont  in  ih»  houfl^—di 
which  need  no  oomment ;  and  sunly  tho«e 
Mnmito  muBt  be  more  than  human  who  oan 
etcperionee  the  efleotB  of  such  a  system  of 
behavior,  carried  on  for  days,  months»  and 
years,  and  not  feel,  and  feel  bitterly,  that  they 
are  themselves  Kf;arded  as  mere  machines, 
while  their  comfort  and  convenience  is  as 
much  left  out  of  calculation,  as  if  they  were 
nothing  more. 

It  is  an  easy  thing,  on  entering  a  &mily,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  female  members  of  it 
ave,  or  are  not,  considerate.  Where  they  are 
noU  there  exists,  as  a  necessary  conse«iu«ffi«e, 
a  constant  oories  or  murmu rings,  pleadings, 
■  •■Mu»>u*i*ii*.i»n,  and  attempted  jvotiAcatlonei 

which  oadlj  mnr  A^  boppinvov  ^f  tko  h< 


hold.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  female 
oMinbeiB  of  the  fiimily  are  considerate,  there 
is  a  secret  spring  of  sympathy  linking  aU 
hearts  together,  as  if  they  were  moved  bj  a 
simultaneous  impulse  of  kindness  on  one  side, 
and  gratitude  on  the  other.  Few  words  have 
need  to  be  spoken,  few  professions  to  be  made, 
for  each  is  houily  discovering  that  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  aflectionate  solicitude,  and 
they  are  consequently  on  the  watch  for  every 
opportunity  to  make  an  adequate  return.  If 
the  brother  comes  home  sad  or  weary,  the 
sister  to  whom  he  has  pledged  himself  to 
some  exertion,  detects  the  languor  of  his  eye, 
and  refrains  from  pressing  upon  him  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise ;  if  the  sister  is  laboring 
under  depression,  the  brother  feels  himself  es- 
pecially called  upon  to  stand  forward  as  her 
friend ;  and  if  one  of  the  family  be  safTering 
even  slightly  from  indisposition,  there  are 
watchful  eyes  around,  and  the  excursioa  is 
dieerfuUy  given  up  by  one,  the  party  by  an- 
other, and  a  quiet  social  evening  is  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  to  be  spent  at  home,  and 
agreed  upon  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  inva- 
lid shall  never  suspect  it  has  been  done  at 
the  cost  of  any  pleasure. 

There  is  no  proof  of  afifection  more  kindly 
prompted  and  more  gratefully  received,  than 
that  of  easily  detecting  uncomplained-of  in- 

I  disposition.  We  might  almost  single  out  this 
feetilty  as  the  sorest  test  of  k)ve-— for  who 


obssrviss  Hm  iseipiont  wrinkle  on  a  stran^sr's 
brow,  or  marks  tiie  gradually  inersasing  pal^ 
ness  of  an  untovied  ehaok  1  Or  what  oan 
convince  us  more  effectually  that  we  are  in 
a  world  of  strangers,  to  whom  our  interests 
are  as  nothing,  than  to  be  pressed  on  every 
hand  to  do  what  our  bodily  strength  is  une^ 
qual  to. 

There  am  points  of  consideration  in  which 
we  often  practice  great  eelf-deceptbn.  **  Don't 
you  think  it  would  do  you  good,  my  dear?" 
asks  the  young  lady  of  her  sickly  sisti>r,  when 
the  day  of  promised  pleasure  is  at  hand,  and 
she  begins  to  fear  her  sister's  eou^h  will  ten 
der  ifc  impoosible  to  go  from  home.  <*The 
pam  in  your  foot,  my  love,  l*  oonsfderably 
better,**  says  the  wife  to  her  hurtMOd,  wtien 
she  thinks  the  A»hkmables  are  about  leaving 
Bath.  **You  are  tooking  extremely  w^** 
says  the  niece  to  her  aged  ancles  who  has 
piomiBed  to  take  her  to  Paris;  ••I  think  I 
never  saw  you  k)ok  so  welL"  But  aU  this  to 
not  bve.  it  does  not  feel  like  tove  to  the 
parties  addressed ;  for  nature  is  true  to  her- 
self, and  she  will  betray  the  secrete  of  art. 
How  different  are  the  workings  of  that  deep 
and  earnest  affection  tiut  sees  with  one 
glance  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  to  drag 
forth  the  invalid  to  any  participation  io  the 
enjoymento  of  health ;  and  how  welcome-  is 
the  gentle  whisper  which  assures  us  that  cme 
watehful  eye  perceives  our  suffipringi  one 
sympathizing  ear  participates  in  oar  weak- 
nees  and  distress;  for  it  is  distress  to  be 
compelled  to  complain  that  we  are  unequal 
to  do  what  the  happiness  of  others  depends 
upon  our  doing ;  and  never  is  the  voice  of 
friendship  employed  in  a  more  kindly  office, 
than  when  pleading  the  cause  of  our  in- 
firmity. 

It  is  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  two  sister 
virtues  of  consideration  and  kindness,  that  I 
took  upon  the  women  of  England  as  so  highly 
privile^^ ;  because  the  nature  of  their  social 
and  domestic  circumstances  is  sueh,  as  to 
aflbrd  them  constently-recurriog  opportuni* 
ties  of  proving  that  they  think  o^en  and 
kindly  of  others,  without  any  departure  from 
the  wonted  loutiiie  of  their  coadso^  that 
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might  wear  the  chanurteyr  of  a  pointed  appli- 
cation of  such  feelings. 

It  has  a  startling  and  by  no  meane  an 
agreeable  effect  upon  the  mind*  when  a  wo- 
man who  is  not  hahituaUy  accustomed  to  any 
sort  of  practical  kindness*  so  &r  deviates  from 
her  usual  Une  of  conduct,  as  to  perform  any 
personal  service  solely  for  ourselves.  We 
feel  that  she  has  been  troubled*  and  suspect 
that  she  has  been  annoyed.  But  women  ac- 
customed to  practical  duties  are  able  to  turn 
the  whole  tide  of  their  affectionate  solicitude 
into  channels  so  wholesome  and  salutary, 
that  our  pride  is  not  wounded  by  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  we  are  placedt  nor  is  our 
sense  of  gratitude  impaired  by  the  pain  of 
being  singled  out  as  the  object  of  unwonted 
and  elaborate  attentions. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  subjeet  by  a  ia- 
miliar  instance,  let  us  imagine  one  of  those 
events  experienced  by  all  who  have  lived  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  experienced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  thrown  them  in  a  peculiar 
manner  upon  the  domestic  coroibrts  of  the 
circle  to  which  they  were  introduced— the 
arrival,  after  long  travel,  on  a  visit  to  an  early 
and  highly  valued  friend. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  this  picture,  that  park 
gates  should  be  thrown  open,  and  footmen 
stationed  on  the  steps  of  the  hall ;  it  will  bet. 
ter  serve  our  purpose,  that  the  mistress  of 
the  bouse  should  herself  be  die  first  to  meet 
her  guest,  with  that  genuine  welcome  in  her 
looks  and  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
expressed  by  words.  We  will  suppose  that 
with  her  own  hand  she  displaces  all  the  en- 
cumbrance of  extra  wrappings,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  winter's  journey,  and  having 
quietly  dismissed  the  expectant  chaise-driver 
or  porter,  she  leads  her  friend  into  the  neatly 
furnished  parior,  where  another  and  a  more 
fiiroiliar  welcome  seems  at  once  to  throw 
open  her  heart  and  her  house  for  her  recep- 
tion. A  fire  that  has  been  designedly  built 
upb  is  then  most  energetu»lly  stirredt  until  a 
hriis^t  and  genial  Uaze  diffuses  its  light  around 
the  room,  and  the  guest  begpns  to  glow  with 
^  two-fold  warmth  of  a  wekooie  and  a 
vtnter's  fire. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  servant,  watt  taught 
in  the  mysteries  of  hospitality,  conveys  the 
luggage  up  steirs  unseen,  and  the  guest  is 
led  to  the  chamber  appointed  for  her  nightly 
rest  There,  most  especially,  is  both  seen 
and  felt  the  kind  feeling  that  has  taken  into 
account  her  peculiar  tastes,  and  anticipated 
all  her  well-remembered  wishes.  The  east 
or  the  west  apartment  has  been  chosen,  ac- 
cording to  the  preference  she  has  been  known 
to  express  in  days  long  since  gone  by,  when 
she  and  her  frietkl  were  giris  together;  and 
thus  the  chain  of  fend  and  cherished  leeol- 
lections  is  made  to  appear  again  unbroken 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  a  conviction  is 
silently  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  trav- 
eller—perhaps the  most  welcome  of  all  earthly 
sources  of  assurances — ^that  we  have  been 
remembered,  not  merely  in  the  abstract-^bilt 
that  through  long,  long  years  of  change  and 
separation,  time  has  not  obliterated  from  the 
mind  of  a  dear  friend,  the  slightest  trace  of 
our  individuality. 

I^rhape  none  can  tell  until  they  have  ar- 
rived at  middle  age,  what  is  in  reality  the 
essential  sweetness  of  this  conviction.  In  our 
association  with  the  worid,  we  may  have  ob- 
teined  for  our  industry,  our  usefulness,  or  it 
may  be  for  our  talents,  a  measure  of  approval 
at  least  commensurate  with  our  deserto ;  but 
give  back  to  the  worn  and  the  weary  in  this 
worid's  warfere,  the  friends  of  their  early 
youthr— the  friends  who  loved  them,  faulte 
and  all^^he  friends  who  coukl  note  down 
their  very  follies  without  contempt,  and  who 
atteehed  a  degree  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  trifling  peculiarities  of  their  temper 
and  feelings,  which  rendered  them  indelible 
memorials  of  an  attechment,  auch  ae  never 
can  be  formed  in  after  life. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  Eng- 
lish woman,  in  the  unsophisticated  beauty  of 
her  character,  has  a  power  fer  surpassing 
what  can  be  attelned  by  ihe  most  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  rules  of  art,  of  thus  invest- 
ing lier  familiar  and  social  actk>ns  witii  a 
charm  that  goes  directly  to  the  heart 

We  have  traced  the  traveller  to  the  cham- 
ber  of  her  rest^  and  it  is  not  In  the  choice  of 
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this  room  alone,  but  in  its  liinntura  and  gen- 
eral aspect,  that  she  reads  the  cheering  truth 
of  a  superintending  care  having  been  exer- 
cised over  all  it  contains,  in  strict  reference 
to  hersel£  not  merely  as  an  honored  guest, 
but  as  a  lover  of  this  or  that  small  article  of 
comfort  or  convenience,  which  in  the  world 
of  comparative  strangers  among  whom  she 
has  been  living,  she  has  seldom  thought  it 
worth  her  while  to  stipulate  for,  and  still  less 
frequently  has  had  referred  to  her  choice. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  herself  must  have  been  here.  With 
her  own  hand  she  must  have  placed  upon 
the  table  the  favorite  toilet-cushion,  worked 
by  a  friend  who  was  alike  dear  to  herself  and 
her  guest  With  her  own  hand  she  must 
have  selected  the  snow-white  linen,  and  laid 
ottt^  not  in  conspicuous  obtrusiveness,  a  few 
volumes  calculated  for  tiie  hours  of  silent 
meditation,  when  her  friend  shall  be  alone. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  services  of  the 
most  faithful  domestic  should  be  able  to  con- 
vey half  the  heartfelt  meaning  indicated  by 
these  few  familiar  acts,  so  richly  worth  their 
cost  It  is  not  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  all  our  wants  supplied,  that  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  is  derived  ;  it  is  from  the 
cheering  fact  that  we  ourselves,  in  our  indi- 
vidual capacity,  have  been  the  object  of  so 
much  faithful  recollection  and  untiring  love. 

Instead  therefore  of  regarding  it  as  a  sub- 
ject for  murmuring  and  complaint,  that  her 
means  of  personal  indulgence  do  not  supply 
her  with  a  greater  number  of  domestics,  the 
true  English  woman  ought  rather  to  esteem 
it  a  privilege  that  her  station  in  life  is  such  as 
to  place  her  in  the  way  of  imparting  this  ra- 
tional and  refined  enjoyment 

We  cannot  imagine  the  first  day  of  hospi- 
table welcome  complete  without  our  visitor 
being  introduced  to  that  eoncatenation  of 
eomferts— an  early  tea.  On  descending  from 
her  chamber,  then,  she  finds  all  things  in 
readiness  for  this  grateful  and  refreshing 
meaL  Her  attention  is  not  distracted  by 
apologies  for  what  is  not  there,  but  what,  on 
such  occasions,  frequentiy  might  have  been, 
at  the  cost  of  half  the  effort  required  for  an 


elaborate  excuse.  As  if  the  fairy  order  had 
been  at  work,  the  table  is  spread  with  all 
things  most  agreeable  aAer  weary  travel; 
and  the  guest,  instead  of  being  pressed  to  eat 
with  such  assiduity  that  she  begins  to  think 
her  visit  has  no  other  object,  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  kind  inquiries  relating  to  home  as- 
sociations,  and  is  beguiled  into  a  prolonga- 
tion of  her  meal,  by  being  drawn  out  into  a 
detail  of  the  events  of  her  journey. 

As  the  evening  passes  on,  their  conversa- 
tion becomes  more  intimate,  and  while  it 
deepens  in  interest,  that  full  expansion  of  the 
soul  takes  place,  under  which,  whatever 
English  women  may  be  in  the  superficial  in- 
tercourse of  polished  life,  I  have  no  scruple 
in  saying,  that  as  fireside  companions,  they 
are  the  most  delightful  upon  earth.  There 
are  such  vivid  imaginings,  and  such  touches 
of  native  humor,  such  deep  well-springs  of 
feeling,  beyond  their  placid  exterior;  that 
when  they  dare  to  come  forth,  and  throw 
themselves  upon  the  charity  or  affection  of 
their  hearers,  one  is  beguiled  into  a  fascina* 
tion  the  more  intense,  because  it  combines 
originality  of  thought  with  gentle  manners, 
and  in  a  peculiar  and  forcible  way  invests 
the  cherished  recollections  of  the  past,  with 
the  fresh  warm  coloring  of  the  present  hour. 

It  is  not  amidst  congregated  masses  of 
society,  that  the  true  EngUsh  woman  can  ex- 
hibit her  native  powers  of  conversation.  It 
It  is  when  two  are  met  together,  with  per- 
haps  a  husband  or  a  brother  for  a  third,  and 
the  midnight  hour  steals  on,  and  yet  they 
take  no  note  of  time,  for  they  are  opening  out 
their  separate  store  of  treasures  from  the 
deep  of  memory,  sharing  them  with  each 
other,  and  blending  all  with  such  bright  an- 
ticipations of  the  future,  as  none  but  a  wo- 
man's imagination  can  enjoy,  with  feith  in 
their  reality. 

Or,  perhaps,  they  are  consulting  upon  some 
difficult  point  of  duty,  or  sympathizing  with 
each  other  in  aflSiction;  and  then,  where 
shall  we  look  but  to  the  English  woman  for 
the  patient  listener,  the  feithful  counsellor, 
the  stanch  supporter  of  each  virtuous  pur- 
pose, the  keen  discemer  in  points  of  doubtful 
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meriti  and  the  untiring  comforter  in  every 
hour  of  need. 

It  would  be  too  tedious,  and  might  to  some 
appear  too  trifling,  were  I  to  trace  out  the 
conduct  of  the  being  here  described,  through 
more  of  the  familiar  scenes  presented  by  do- 
mestic life.  It  may  also  be  thought  by  some 
who  know  little  of  women  in  this  capacity, 
that  I  am  drawing  merely  from  imagination ; 
others  will  know  that  my  coloring  is  true — 
that  human  life»  in  some  of  its  obscurest 
passages,  has  secrats  of  moral  excellence  in 
the  female  character*  presenting  objects  as 
lovely  as  ever  were  revealed  to  the  poet's 
fansy.  Alas !  for  those  whose  memory  alone 
Bttpplies  them  with  the  materials  for  this  pic- 
tare — ^who  now  can  only  feel  that  **such 
things  were." 

The  charge  of  trifling  is  one  I  should  be 
sorry  to  incur  in  writing  on  a  subject  so  seri- 
ous as  the  domestic  morals  of  women ;  yet 
how  to  enter  into  a  detail  sufficiently  minnte 
without,  I  confess  I  do  not  clearly  see.  I 
must,  therefore,  again  pause,  and  ask  the 
reader,  in  my  own  defence,  of  what  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  a  woman  of  the  middle  class  of 
society  is  composed,  but  a  mass  of  trifles,  out 
of  which  arises  the  happiness  or  the  misery 
of  a  numerous  and  important  portion  of  the 
human  race  1  I  would  also  ask.  What  is  a 
woman  who  despises  trifles  1  She  may  pos- 
sibly enjoy,  with  undisputed  dignity,  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  feme,  but  she  ought  never  to 
descend  from  her  marble  pedestal,  to  mingle 
widi  the  social  circle  around  the  living  blaze 
of  the  domestic  hearth.  Those  quiet,  unob- 
trusive virtues,  which  are  ever  the  most  love- 
ly in  the  female  character,  must  necessarily 
be  the  most  difficult  to  define.  They  are  so 
much  more  felt  than  seen — so  much  better 
understood  than  described — that  to  give  them 
a  name  would  be  impossible!  and  even  to 
portray  them  in  an  ideal  picture  might  not 
perhaps  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
any  adequate  idea  of  their  importance.  But, 
as  in  painting  a  finished  picture,  the  skill  of 
the  artist  is  not  only  required  in  the  general 
outline,  but  is  equally  requisite  in  the  filings 
ii^  so  the  perfection  of  the  female  character 


is  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  saying  she  is 
possessed  of  every  virtue,  unless  we  point 
out  the  individual  instances  upon  which  those 
virtues  are  brought  to  bear ;  and  the  more 
minute  and  delicate  their  aspect,  if  they  are 
but  frequently  presented  to  our  notice,  the 
stronger  is  our  conviction  tliat  virtuous  prin- 
ciple is  the  ground-work  of  the  whole. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  instance  al- 
ready described,  the  case  may  perhaps  be 
more  clearly  illustrated  by  adding  a  picture 
of  an  opposite  description,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  particular  points  the  two  cases 
differ. 

For  this  purpose,  we  will  imagine  a  wo- 
man distinguished  by  no  extreme  of  charac- 
ter, receiving  her  guest  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  one  already  de- 
scribed. In  this  case,  the  visitor  is  permitted 
to  see  that  her  hostess  has  reluctantly  laid 
down  her  book  at  the  latest  possible  period 
of  time  which  politeness  would  allow;  or, 
after  her  guest  has  remained  twenty  minutes 
in  a  vacant,  and  by  no  means  inviting  par- 
lor, she  comes  toiling  up  from  the  kitchen, 
with  a  countenance  that  makes  it  dread  fill 
to  b^  adding  to  her  daily  fetigues  by  placing 
one*s  self  at  her  table ;  and  she  answers  the 
usual  inquiries  of  her  friend,  as  to  her  state 
of  health,  with  a  minute  detail  of  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  a  headache  with  which 
she  has  that  morning  been  attacked.  The 
one  domestic  is  then  called  up— and  wo  be- 
tide that  family,  whose  daily  services,  un- 
fractised  by  iis  individual  members  towards 
each  other,  all  emanate  from  one  domestic 

The  one  domestic  then  is  ordered,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  guest,  to  take  all  the  luggage 
up  stairs,  to  bring  hot  water,  towels,  soap^ 
to  turn  the  carpete— run  for  the  best  looking- 
glass— and  see  that  tea  is  ready  by  the  time 
the  fHend  comes  down.  The  party  then  as- 
cend, accompanied  by  the  panting  servant, 
into  a  room,  upon  which  no  kind  of  care  has 
been  bestowed.  It  may  poosiUy  be  neat— so 
neat  that  the  guest  supposes  it  never  has 
been,  and  is  not  yet  intended  to  be,  used. 
Yes,  every  thing  is  m  its  place ;  but  a  gene- 
ral blank  pervades  the  whole*  and  it  is  not 
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the  least  of  the  disappointments  experienced 
by  our  guest,  that  she  finds  no  water  to  re- 
fresh her  aching  temples.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  is  angry  at  this  neglect,  and  rings  the 
bell.  The  servant  ascends  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  highest  room,  to  learn  that  she  must 
go  down  again,  and  return,  before  half  the 
catalogue  of  her  &ults  has  been  told. 

On  such  errands  as  this,  she  is  employed 
until  the  party  descend  to  the  parlor,  where 
the  bell  is  again  rung  more  imperatively,  and 
the  tea  is  ordered  to  be  brought  instanter. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  fire  has  dwindled  to 
the  lowest  bar.  The  mistress  looks  for  coals, 
but  the  usual  receptacle  is  empty.  She  feels 
as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy  against  her. 
There  is-— there  can  be  no  one  to  blame  but 
the  servant ;  and  thus  her  chagrin  is  allevi- 
ated by  complaints  against  servants  in  gene- 
ral, and  her  own  in  particular.  With  these 
complaints,  and  often-repeated  apologies,  the 
time  is  occupied  until  the  appearance  of  the 
long-expected  meal,  when  the  guest  is  press- 
ed  to  partake  of  a  repast  not  sweetened  by 
the  comments  of  her  hostess,  or  the  harassed 
and  forlorn  appearance  of  an  over-worked 
domestic. 

The  mistress  of  this  house  may  all  the 
while  be  glad  to  see  her  guest,  and  may  really 
regard  her  as  an  intimate  and  valued  friend ; 
but  never  having  made  it  an  object  to  prac- 
tise the  domestic  virtue  of  making  others 
happy,  she  knows  not  how  to  convey  any 
better  idea  of  a  welcome  than  by  words. 
She,  therefore,  sets  deliberately  to  work  to 
describe  how  happy  she  esteems  herself  in 
receiving  so  dear  a  friend — wishes  some  third 
party  were  at  home — ^hopes  to  be  able  to 
amuse  her — ^tells  of  the  parties  she  has  en- 
gaged for  each  successive  evening — brings 
out  a  pile  of  engravings — ^fears  her  guest  is 
weary— and  lastly,  at  a  very  early  hour,  rings 
for  the  chamber-candlesticks,  presuming  that 
ber  visitor  would  like  to  retire. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  generality 
of  visitors  do  retire  upon  this  hint ;  and  it  is 
equally  needless  to  add,  that  the  individual 
here  described  fails  to  exhibit  the  character 
of  the  true  Engluh  woman,  whose  peculiar 


charm  is  that  of  diffusing  happiness,  without 
appearing  conspicuously  as  the  agent  in  its 
diffusion.  It  is  from  the  unseen,  but  active 
principle  of  disinterested  love,  ever  working 
at  her  heart,  that  she  enters,  with  a  percep- 
tion as  delicate  as  might  be  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  ministering  angel,  into  the  peculiar 
feelings  and  tones  of  character  influencing 
those  around  her,  applying  the  magical  key 
of  sympathy  to  all  tliey  suflfor  or  enjoy,  to  all 
they  fear  or  hope,  until  she  becomes  identified 
as  it  were  with  their  very  being,  blends  her 
own  existence  with  theirs,  and  makes  her 
society  essential  to  their  highest  earthly  en- 
joyment • 

If  a  heightened  degree  of  earthly  enjoyment 
were  all  we  could  expect  to  obtain,  by  tfiis 
line  of  conduct,  I  should  still  be  disponed  to 
think  ^the  effisct  produced  would  be  richly 
worth  our  pains.  But  I  must  again  repeat, 
that  the  great  aim  of  a  Christian  woman  will 
always  be,  so  to  make  oihen  happy,  that 
their  feelings  shall  be  attuned  to  the  recep- 
tion of  better  thoughts  than  those  which  re- 
late to  mere  personal  enjoyment—- so  to  make 
others  happy,  as  to  win  them  over  to  a  ibll 
perception  of  the  lovdiness  of  those  Chris- 
tian virtues,  which  her  own  lift  and  conduct 
consistently  show  fbrdi. 
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Tbe  subject  of  oonsid«ration  might  be  con- 
tinued to  almost  any  extent,  since  it  seems 
either  to  comprehend,  or  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with,  all  that  is  morally  excellent  in 
woman.  We  shall,  however,  confine  oer 
attention  to  only  a  few  more  of  those  import- 
ant branches  in  which  this  fertile  theme  de- 
mands our  serious  thonght--4oward8  those 
who  are  beneath  us  in  pecuniary  circum- 
stances^ and  towards  tiiose  with  whom  we 
are  associated  in  the  nearest  domestie  rela^ 
tkms. 

The  young  and  inexperienced  bavingnever 
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themflelyes  tasted  the  cup  of  adversity,  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  excusable  for  not  know- 
ing how  to  treat  the  morbid  and  susceptible 
feelings,  which  the  fact  of  having  drank  deep- 
ly of  that  cup  oflen  produces ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  communicate  to  their  minds  any  idea  of 
^  extreme  of  suffering  to  which  this  tone 
of  feeling  may  extend.  Much  may  be  done, 
however,  by  cultivating  habits  of  considera- 
tion, by  endeavoring  sometimes  to  identify 
themselves  with  those  who  suffer,  by  asking 
how  it  would  be  with  them  if  their  parents 
had  fallen  below  what,  by  the  world,  is  called 
respectability — ^if  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
the  means  of  maintaining  themselves — ^if  they 
were  admitted  into  femilies  by  sufferance, 
and  only  on  condition  that  they  should  re- 
main until  another  home  could  be  found,  in 
which  their  own  hands  might  minister  to  their 
necessities. 

There  is  no  class  of  beings  whose  circum- 
stances altogether  are  more  calculated  to  call 
forth  our  tenderest  sympathies,  than  those 
delicate  females  whose  fireside  comforts  are 
broken  up  by  the  adverse  turn  of  their  peco- 
niary  affiiirs,  and  who  are  consequently  sent 
forth  to  share  the  lot  of  families  unknown  to 
them,  and  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
kindness  and  consideration  of  strangers.  It 
is  in  cases  of  this  kind,  especially,  that  we  see 
the  importance  of  having  cultivated  the  moral 
feculties,  of  having  instilled  into  the  mind 
those  sound  principles  of  integrity,  useful- 
ness, and  moral  responsibility,  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  the  foundation  of  our 
iamiiiar  and  daily  conduct,  necessarily  invest 
every  act  of  duty  with  a  cheerfulness  which 
c&nnot  fail  to  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
that  merciful  Creator,  who  alone  is  capable 
of  transforming  what  is  irksome  or  repulsive 
to  the  natural  feelings,  into  sources  of  grati- 
tude and  delight 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  changes 
in  the  pecuniary  ailairs  of  English  femilies, 
as  render  it  necessary  for  the  female  mem- 
^  bers  to  be  thus  circumstanced  is,  therefore, 
H  one  among  the  many  reasons,  why  the  effects 
H  of  that  felae  refinement  which  is  gradually 
11  increasing  among  the  female  part  of  English 


society,  should  be  counteracted  by  the  8trenu> 
ous  efforts  of  the  well-wishers  of  their  coun* 
try ;  and  high  time  it  is,  that  ail  our  energies 
should  be  roused,  not  by  any  means  to  retard 
the  progress  of  intellect,  but  to  force  along 
with  it  the  growth  of  sound  principles,  and 
the  increase  of  moral  power. 

Persons  who  are  reduced  in  their  pecuniary 
circumstances  are  generally  judged  of  aa  we 
judge  our  servants,  and  those  who  are  bom 
to  humble  means ;  they  are  required  to  have 
no  faults,  and  the  public  cry  is  especiaUy  di- 
rected agamst  them,  if  they  evince  the  leaat 
symptom  of  pride.  Indeed,  so  great  is  our 
abhorrence  of  this  particular  fault,  that  we 
often  make  even  a  slight  evidence  of  its  e3^ 
istence  a  plea  for  the  discontinuance  of  our 
bounty  and  our  favor.  We  forget  that  the 
pride  of  the  individuals  in  question  has  per- 
haps been  ministered  to  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  former  lives,  and  that  they,  no  more 
than  we,  can  renounce  their  soul-besetting 
sins,  as  they  give  up  the  luxuries  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  procure.  We  forget,  also* 
that  their  circumstances  are  calculated,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  rouse  the  lurking  evik 
even  had  it  never  been  conepicuoos  in  their 
characters  before. 

The  man  who  floats  safely  upon  the 
stream  of  worldly  prosperity,  with  his  eeiiy 
companions  a  little  lower  than  himself  can 
afford  to  be  gracious  and  conciliating;  but 
when  he  begins  to  sink,  and  feels  the  same 
companions  struggling  to  float  past  him,  and 
finally  leaving  him  to  contend  with  his  diffi- 
culties, his  feelings  towards  them  undergo  a 
total  change :  he  accounts  himself  an  injured 
man,  and  becomes  a  prey  to  envy,  disappoint- 
ment, and  wounded  pride.  The  world's 
contumely,  more  grievous  than  his  actual 
privations,  assails  his  peace  of  mind;  he| 
learns  to  look  for  unkindness,  and  to  expect 
it,  even  where  it  does  not  exist  In  the 
stranger's  eye  he  reads  contempt  and  neg- 
lect; he  lives,  as  it  were,  surrounded  by 
daggers— bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  wound- 
ed by  every  thing  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact  **How  absurd  1"  is  the  exclama- 
tion  we  hear  firom  the  prosperous  and  inoon- 
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siderate — *'how  worse  than  absurd  for  a 
man  to  be  feeling  in  this  manner,  because  he 
has  lost  a  few  hundreds !"  And  yet  men  do 
feel  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  reli- 
gion can  enable  them  to  bear  such  vicissitudes 
with  calmness  and  resignation.  And  even 
when  supported  by  religion,  it  has  pleased 
our  heavenly  Fa&er  to  accompany  these 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  with  a  de- 
gree of  suffering  to  which  no  human  mind 
is  insensible. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  extreme  of 
benevolence,  if,  in  our  intercourse  with  such 
persons,  we  treat  them  exactly  as  we  did  in 
more  prosperous  days;  and  few  there  are 
who  can  at  all  times  withhold  expressions 
equivalent  to  these :  **  How  unreasonable  it 
is  to  expect  so  much  attention  now !  It  is 
not  likely  we  can  ask  that  family  to  meet  our 
friends;  we  should  be  willing  still  to  notice 
them  in  a  private  way,  if  they  would  but  be 
more  grateful — ^more  amsuZero/tf."  And  thus 
they  are  allowed  to  pass  away  from  our 
social  gatherings,  to  be  called  upon  peihaps 
occasionally  at  their  own  humble  abodes, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  invited  in  return,  lest 
some  of  our  wealthier  friends  should  detect 
us  in  the  act  of  performing  the  offices  of 
hospitality  to  a  person  in  a  threadbare  coat 
And  yet  this  family  may  have  done  nothing 
worse  than  thousands  are  doing  every  day— 
than  even  our  richest  and  dearest  friends 
are  doing — and  we  may  know  it  all  the 
while. 

It  sickens  the  heart  to  think  of  these 
things,  and  to  reflect  how  far— how  very  far, 
even  the  good  and  the  kind,  fell  short  of  that 
beautiful  and  heart-touching  injunction  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  •♦  When  thou  raakest  a 
feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
Hkhe  blind." 

The  wealthy  and  distinguished  man,  with 
whom  we  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance, 
sends  his  son  into  our  neighborhood  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  We  hear  of  his  coming, 
and  persuade  ourselves  it  is  but  respectful 
to  invite  him  to  be  our  guest  It  is  at  the 
expense  of  our  domestic  comfort  that  we 
entertain  him— but  that  is  nothing.    Diffi- 


culties  appear  on  every  hand  to  vanish  as 
soon  as  they  appear;  we  even  persuade 
ourselves  that  a  sort  of  merit  attaches  to  our 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  accommodate  the 
son  of  so  distinguished  a  person. 

The  poor  widow,  perhaps  our  relative, 
sends  her  son  to  town  to  seek  a  situation, 
and  we  hear  of  his  coming.  We  knew  his 
mother  in  more  prosperous  days.  She  was 
a  worthy  woman  then,  but  her  husband  died 
insolvent,  and  the  family  necessarily  fell 
away  from  what  they  had  been.  It  cannot 
be  at  all  incumbent  upon  us  to  ask  such 
young  men  as  these  to  our  houses.  They 
might  come  in  shoals.  Our  domestic  com- 
fort would  be  sacrificed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  maintain  the  peace  and  order 
of  their  own  household. 

Thus  the  widow's  son  is  allowed  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  the  streets,  to  resort  to 
expensive  lodging-houses,  and  to  purchase, 
with  the  pittance  provided  by  his  mother 
from  her  slender  means,  that  accommodation 
which  a  little  Christian  hospitality  might 
have  spared  him. 

We  complain  that  our  streets  are  thronged 
on  the  Sabbath-day  with  troops  of  idle  young 
men  and  women,  who  afford  a  painful  spec- 
tacle to  those  who  pass  them  on  their  way  to 
public  worship.  How  many  of  these — ap- 
prentices, and  assistants  in  business — are 
actually  driven  into  the  streets  from  very 
want  of  any  thing  like  a  hospitable  or  social 
home! 

I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say,  how 
fer  true  Christian  benevolence,  acted  out 
towards  this  class  of  the  community,  would 
lead  us  to  give  up  our  domestic  comfort  for 
their  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
them  from  harm ;  but  I  do  know  it  would 
lead  us  to  adopt  a  very  different  treatment 
of  them,  from  that  which  generally  prevails ; 
and  I  consider  also,  that  these  duties  rest 
especially  with  women. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  who  has  to  fill  the 
office  of  master  to  a  number  of  apprentices 
and  assistants  during  the  hours  of  business, 
to  unbend  before  them  at  his  own  fireside. 
But  a  considerate  and  high-principled  wo- 
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man,  may,  without  loes  of  dignity,  and  cer- 
tainly without  lo88  of  reepect,  make  them 
feel  that  she  regards  it  as  her  duty  to  be 
their  friend  aa  well  as  their  mistress,  and 
that  she  looks  upon  herself  as  under  a  sa- 
cied  obligation  to  advise  them  in  difficulties, 
to  guard  their  welfare,  and  promote  their 
comfort,  simply  because  the  all-wise  Disposer 
of  human  affiiin  has  seen  meet  to  place 
them  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence. 

I  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  influence 
of  English  women.  Many  chapters  mig^t 
be  filled  with  the  duties  of  tradesmen's 
wives  towards  the  young  people  employed 
in  their  husbands'  aflain,  and  the  responsi- 
biiity  attaching  to  tiiem,  for  the  tone  of  moral 
dwraeter  which  such  persons  exhibit  tiirough 
the  whole  of  their  after  lives.  Of  how  little 
value,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  the  immense 
variety  of  accomptishments  generally  ac- 
quiied  at  sebool,  oompared  wHh  the  discrimi- 
nation and  tact  tiiat  would  enable  a  woman 
to  extend  her  inflaenoe  among  the  class  of 
peiMms  here  described,  and  the  principle  that 
would  lead  her  to  turn  such  influence  to  the 
beat  aoooani !  How  many  a  mother's  heart 
would  be  made  glad  by  finding,  when  her 
son  returned  to  his  home,  that  he  had  expe- 
rienced something  of  a  mother's  kindness 
from  his  master's  wile;  and  how  many  a 
&ther  would  rejoice  that  his  child  had  been 
praaerved  from  flie  temptations  of  a  cfty  I/f^ 
by  the  good  fbeling  that  was  cherished  and 
kept  alive  at  his  master's  fireside ! 

It »  for  circumstances  such  as  these,  that 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  young  women  of 
England,  now  undergoing  the  process  of 
edocatk>n,  have  to  prepare.  Not  to  imitate 
the  heroines  they  read  of;  but  to  plunge  into 
the  actual  cares,  and  duties,  and  responsi- 
bOHies  of  every-day  existence.  They  wiH 
probably  have  little  time  either  fbr  drawing 
or  music,  may  seldom  be  spoken  to  in  a  for- 
eign tongue,  and  hardly  have  any  opportuni- 
ty of  displaying  hatf  the  amount  of  veibal 
knowledge  with  which  their  memories  have 
been  stored.  But  they  will,  if  tiiey  are  at  all 
intent  upon  firifilHng  tlie  great  end  of  their 
existence,  have  to  bethink  themselves  every 


hour,  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  good 
and  the  happiness  of  those  around  them. 
For  this  great  and  laudable  purpose,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  they  should  cul- 
tivate habits  of  consideration ;  for  how  else 
can  they  expect  to  enter  into  the  states  of 
mind,  and  modes  of  feeling  of  those  with 
whom  they  associate,  so  as  to  render  the 
means  th^  use  effectual  to  the  end  desired? 

It  happens  to  almost  all  families,  in  the 
middle  nnk  of  life  in  England,  that  tiiey  are 
directly  or  remotely  connected  with  relatives 
whose  pecuniary  means  are  much  more  lim- 
ited than  their  own.  To  these,  as  well  as  to 
persons  of  recently  decayed  fortune,  it  is 
generally  thought  highly  meritorioas  to  «i- 
tend  the  common  courtesies  of  society.  It 
implies  no  disrespect  to  this  dass  of  Individ* 
uals,  to  call  theto  poor  relations ;  since  te 
poor  are  often  brought  ioto  a  state  of  whde^ 
some  disci|diBe,  which  eventually  places  tiiem 
higher  than  the  rich  in  the  seals  of  morel 
worth.  The  poor  relation  may  possibly  have 
known  in  very  eariy  life  what  it  was  to  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  that  ample  means  aflbrd ; 
but  sh0  becomes  at  last  a  sort  of  usefhl  ap- 
pendage to  an  uncle's  or  a  brother's  fomily, 
or  is  invited  by  her  coumns  whenever  they 
happen  to  be  in  arreare  with  their  plain-work 
— when  one  of  the  fbmily  wants  nureing 
through  a  tedious  ilUiess— or  when  they  are 
going  abroad,  and  require  some  one  to  over- 
look the  household  in  their  abeence. 

The  poor  relation,  in  the  firet  place,  is 
shown  up  staire  into  a  kind  of  tolereble  attic, 
where  the  wdls  are  white- washed,  and  where 
a  little  bed  with  blue-check  curtains  is  pre- 
pared fbr  her  acoommodatbn.  They  hope 
she  will  not  mind  sleeping  in  the  attio-^n- 
deed  they  are  sure  she  will  not,  she  is  such  a 
dear  good  creature ;  besides,  they  all  like  the 
attic  fbr  the  view  it  commands,  and  mamma 
says  it  is  the  most  comfortable  room  in  te 
house:  yet,  somehow  or  otiier,  the  young 
ladies  never  sleep  in  flie  attic  themselves; 
and  considering  it  is  the  most  desirable  room 
in  the  house,  and  commands  so  excellent  a 
view,  it  is  astoniafain^y  seldom  occupied* 

The  poor  relation  is  then  introduced  to 
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company  without  a  name— is  spoken  of  as 
the  jiergon  staying  at  Mrs.  So  and  So*8 ;  and, 
after  being  told  that  she  need  not  sit  longer 
than  is  agreeable  to  her  after  meals,  is  fairly 
installed  into  office  by  being  informed,  that 
the  south  chamber  is  very  warm  without  a 
fire,  and  has  a  good  light  too,  so  that  she  can 
•see  an  hour  longer  there  than  in  any  other. 
Here  the  different  members  of  the  family 
bring  their  work  for  her  to  do,  looking  round 
every  time  they  enter,  with  a  hope  that  she 
does  not  feel  cold.  From  the  young  lady  of 
twenty  years,  to  the  child  of  three,  a  demand 
is  made  upon  her  for  the  supply  of  all  absent 
buttons,  and  all  broken  strings.  All  the  stock- 
ings  hoarded  up  against  her  coming  are 
brought  to  her  to  be  darned— all  borders  to 
quiU— all  linen  to  be  mended :  and  this  inun- 
dation  of  work  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
her  having  shown  symptoms  of  a  desire  to 
be  generally  agreeable ;  but  if  no  such  desire 
has  been  exhibited,  wo  betide  the  poor  rela- 
tion who  proposes  a  visit  to  a  rich  one,  where 
kindly  feeling  and  habits  of  consideration  have 
never  been  cultivated. 

I  remember  it  was  very  startling  to  me  in 
my  youth,  and  appeared  to  roe  at  that  time 
a  contradiction  in  human  nature,  that,  while 
people  had  comfortable  homes,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  every  thing  that  could  minister 
to  enjoyment,  they  were  often  invited  out  to 
partake  of  the  enjoyments  of  their  friends, 
and  so  pressed  to  prolong  such  visits,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  their  friends  could  never  be 
weary  of  their  society.  But,  let  the  same  in- 
dividuals have  no  home,  let  them  be  placed 
in  circumstances  calculated  to  render  an  in- 
vitation peculiarly  acceptable,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  obtained,  or  not  obtained  at  alL 
Though  in  all  respects  as  agreeable  as  in 
former  days,  they  were  not  pressed  to  stay 
beyond  a  very  limited  period ;  and  some  who 
had  been  the  most  solicitous  to  enjoy  the  &- 
vor  of  their  company,  suddenly  found  their 
accommodations  so  exceedingly  small,  that 
they  could  not  invite  any  guest  to  partake  of 
their  hospitality. 

But  these,  my  sisters,  are  di^raceful  ways, 
for  woman— warm-hearted,  generous,  noble- 


minded  woman,  to  fall  into.    From  men  we 
expect  not  all  thoee  little  niceties  of  behavior 
and   feeling  that  would  tend*  to   heal  the 
wounds  of  adversity.    Their  necessary  pur- 
suits deprive  them  of  many  opportunities  of 
making   the  unfortunate  and  afflicted  feel, 
that  amidst  the  wreck  of  their  worldly  hopes, 
they  have  at  least  retained  some  moral  dig- 
nity in  the  estimation  of  their  friends ;  but 
from  woman  we  do  look  for  some  redeeming 
charities,  some  tenderness  of  heart  among 
the  sordid  avocations  and  selfish  pursuits  of 
this  life ;  and  never  do  they  rise  to  such  true 
eminence,  as  when  they  bestow  these  chari- 
ties, and  apply  this  tenderness  to  the  broken 
in  spirit,  the  neglected,  and  the  desolate,  who 
are  incapable  of  rendering  them  any  return. 
Harassed  by  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
a  sordid  world*  and  disappointed  in  tiie  high 
promise  of  our  early  youth ;  neglected,  per- 
haps despised  where  we  had  hoped  to  find 
protection  and  support  in  tiie  hour  of  trial ; 
driven  out  from  the  temples  of  our  soul's  idol- 
atry, it  is  to  woman  that  we  look  for  the  man- 
tle of  charity,  to  cast  over  the  blighted  boMMO 
— for  the  drop  of  sweetness  to  mingle  with 
our  Inttercup.    We  stretch  our  eyes  over  the 
wide  tumultuous  ocean  of  life,  for  soooe  spot 
on  which  our  ark  may  rest    We  send  forth 
the  raven,  and  it  returns  not ;  but  the  gentler 
dove  comes  back  with  the  olive-branch,  and 
we  hail  it  as  a  harbinger  of  safety  and  peace. 
Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  women 
are  sometimes  too  negligent  of  the  tender 
offices  of  kindness  towards  thoee  who  have 
no  immediate  claim   upon  their  affectkms, 
there  remains  some  excuse  for  this  particular 
species  of  culpability,  in  the  general  usages 
of  society ;  and  in  the  example  of  discreet 
and  prudent  persons,  who  deem  it  ursafe  to 
deviate  in  any  conspicuous  manner  from  ^e 
beaten  track  of  custom.    No  excuse,  how- 
ever, can  be  found  for  tho«e  who  permit  the 
ctoser  ties  of  relationship  io  exist,  without 
endeavoring  to  weave  into  the  same  hood,  all 
the  tender  sympathies  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable. 

Brothers  and  sisten  are  so  aasociated  in 
English  homes,  as  materially  to  promote  each 
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other's  happiness,  by  the  habits  of  kindness 
and  consideration  which  they  cultivate ;  and 
when  a  strong  friendship  can  be  formed  be- 
tween such  parties,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  disinterested  of  any  which 
the  aspect  of  human  life  presents.  A  young 
man  of  kind  and  social  feelings  is  often  glad 
to  find  in  his  sister,  a  substitute  for  what  he 
afterwards  ensures  more  permanently  in  a 
wife ;  and  young  women  are  not  backward 
in  returning  tliis  affection  by  a  love  as  con- 
fiding, and  almost  as  tender  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  feeling.  Their  intercourse  has  also  the 
endearing  charm  of  early  association,  which 
DO  later-fermed  acquaintance  can  supply. 
They  have  shared  the  sunny  hours  of  child- 
hood together;  and  when  the  young  man 
goes  forth  into  the  world,  the  love  of  his  sis- 
ter is  like  a  talisman  about  his  heart  Wo- 
man, however,  must  be  watchful  and  studi- 
ous to  establish  this  intimate  connection,  and 
t  to  keep  entire  the  golden  cord  by  which  they 
are  thus  bound.  Affection  does  not  come  by 
relatk>nship  alone;  and  never  yet  was  the 
aflection  of  roan  fully  and  lastingly  engaged 
by  woman,  without  some  means  being  adopt- 
ed  on  her  part  to  increase  or  preserve  his 
happiness.  The  childish  and  most  unsatis- 
fiictory  fondness  that  means  nothing  but  **  I 
love  yout**  goes  but  a  little  way  to  reach  the 
heut  of  man ;  but  let  his  home  be  made 
more  comfortable,  let  his  peculiarities  of  habit 
and  temper  be  studiously  consulted,  and  so- 
cial and  familiar  gratifications  provided  for 
his  daily  use ;  and,  unless  he  is  ungrateful 
beyond  the  common  average  of  mankind,  he 
will  be  sure  to  regard  the  source  from  whence 
his  comforts  flow  with  extreme  complacency, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  affection. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  sister  possess  all 
that  ardor  of  attachment  which  young  ladies 
are  apt  to  believe  they  feel,  let  her  hang 
about  his  neck  at  parting,  and  bathe  his 
fece  with  her  tears ;  if  she  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  rise  and  prepare  his  early  meal, 
but  has  allowed  him  to  depend  upon  the 
servant,  or  to  prepare  it  for  himself;  it  is 
very  questtonable  whether  that  brother  could 
be  made  to  beheve  in  her  affection ;  and  cer- 


tainly he  would  be  far  from  feeling  its  value. 
If,  again,  they  read  some -interesting  volume 
together,  if  phe  lends  her  willing  sympathy, 
and  blends  her  feelings  with  his,  entering  in- 
to all  the  trains  of  thought  and  recollection 
which  two  congenial  minds  ar?  capable  of 
awakening  in  each  other;  and  if^  after  the 
book  is  closed,  he  goes  up  into  his  chamber 
late  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  finds  his  lin- 
en unaired,  buttonless,  and  unattended  to, 
with  the  gloves  he  had  ten  times  asked  to 
have  mended,  remaining  untouched,  where 
he  had  left  them  ;  he  soon  loses  the  impres- 
sion of  the  social  hour  he  had  been  spending, 
an(jl  wi^ihns,  that,  instead  of  an  idle  sister,  he 
had  a  faithful  and  industrious  wife.  He  rea- 
sons, and  reasons  rightly,  that  while  his  sister 
is  willing  to  share  with  him  all  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  herself,  she  is  by  no  means  will- 
ing to  do  for  his  sake  what  is  not  agreeable, 
and  he  concludes  his  argument  with  tiie  con- 
viction, that  notwithstanding  her  professions, 
hers  is  not  true  affection. 

I  do  not  mean  that  sisters  ought  to  be  the 
servants  of  their  brothers,  or  that  they  should 
not,  where  domestics  abound,  leave  the  prac- 
tical part  of  these  duties  to  them.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  stronger  evidence  of  their 
watchfuliie.sH  and  their  solicitude  for  their 
brothers*  real  comfort  The  manner  in  which 
this  evidetice  shall  be  given,  must  still  be  left 
to  their  judgment,  and  their  circumstances. 
There  an^  however,  a  few  simple  rules,  by 
which  I  hhould  suppose  all  kindly  affectioned 
women  would  be  willing  to  be  guided.  •  No 
woman  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  should 
allow  her  brother  to  prepare  his  own  meals 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  if  it  were  possible  for 
her  to  do  it  for  him.  No  woman  should  al- 
low her  brother  to  put  on  linen  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  to  wear  gloves  or  stockings  in 
want  of  mending,  or  to  return  home  without 
finding  a  neat  parlor,  a  place  to  sit  down 
without  asking  for  it,  and  a  cheerful  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  necessary  refreshment 

All  this  I  believe  is  often  faithfully  done, 
where  the  brother  is  a  gentlemanly,  attract- 
ive, and  prepossessing  person — in  short,  a 
person  to  be   proud  of  in  company,  and 
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pleased  with  in  private ;  but  a  brother  is  a 
brother  stilU  even  where  these  attractions  do 
not  exist ;  where  the  duty  is  most  irksome, 
tiie  moral  responsibility  is  precisely  the  same 
as  where  it  is  most  pleasing.  Besides,  who 
knows  what  female  influence  may  not  effect? 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  younger  brother, 
treated  by  his  sisters  with  perpetual  con- 
tempt,  almost  bordering  upon  disgust,  re- 
garded as  an  intolerable  bore,  and  got  rid  of 
by  every  practicable  means,  will  grow  up  in. 
to  a  companionable,  interesting,  and  social 
man ;  or  if  he  should,  he  would  certainly  re- 
serve these  qualities  for  exercise,  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  own  fireside,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  could  appreciate  him  better 
than  his  sisters. 

The  virtue  of  consideration,  in  the  inter- 
cottFse  of  sisters  with  brothers,  is  never  more 
felt  than  in  the  sacred  duty  of  warning  them 
of  moral  evil,  and  encouraging  them  in  moral 
good.  Here  we  see  in  an  especial  manner 
the  advantages  arising  from'  habits  of  per* 
sonal  attention  and  kindness.  A  woman 
who  stands  aloof  fit>m  the  conunon  ofiioes  of 
domestic  usefblness,  may  very  properly  ex- 
tend her  advice  to  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a 
son ;  but  when  she  has  faithfully  pointed  out 
the  fault  she  would  correct,  she  must  leave 
the  object  of  her  solicitude,  with  his  wounded 
self-love  unhealed,  and  his  irritated  feelings 
unrelieved.  She  has  done  her  duty,  and  the 
impression  most  frequently  remaining  upon 
the  mind  of  the  other  party  is,  either  that  she 
has  done  it  in  anger,  or  that  it  is  impossible 
she  can  love  a  being  of  whom  she  entertains 
such  hard  thoughts. 

The  sister,  who  is  accustomed  to  employ 
her  hands  in  the  services  of  domestic  life,  is, 
on  these  occasions,  rich  in  resources.  She 
feels  the  pain  she  has  been  compelled  to  give, 
and  calculates  how  much  she  has  to  make 
up.  It  is  a  time  for  tenfold  effort;  but  it 
must  be  effort  witliout  display.  In  a  gentle 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  she  does  some  ex- 
tra service  for  her  brother,  choosing  what 
would  otherwise  be  degrading  in  its  own  na- 
ture, in  order  to  prove  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  that  though  she  can  see  a  fault  in 


him,  she  still  esteems  herself  his  Ififerior,  and 
though  she  is  cruel  enough  to  poi  )t  it  out, 
her  k>ve  is  yet  so  deep  and  pure  as  to  sweet- 
en every  service  she  can  render  him. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  human  heart  to  re- 
sist this  kind  of  evidence,  and  hence  arises 
the  strong  influence  that  women  possess 
over  the  moral  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  intimately  associated. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  effect  of  kindness  and 
consideration  upon  the  heart  of  man,  what 
must  we  expect  when  it  operates  in  all  its 
force  and  all  its  sweetness  upon  that  of  wo- 
man. In  her  intercourse  with  man,  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  woman  should  feel  her  own 
inferiority ;  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
so.  Yet,  feeling  this,  it  is  also  impoasible  but 
that  the  weight  of  social  and  moral  dutiee 
she  is  called  upon  to  perform,  must,  to  an 
unsanctified  sinrit,  at  times  appear  opfvea- 
sive.  She  has  innumerable  sources  of  difr^ 
quietude,  too,  in  which  no  man  can  partake ; 
and  from  the  very  weakness  and  suscepti- 
bility of  her  own  nature,  she  has  need  of 
sympathies  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  render.  She  does  not  meet  him 
upon  equal  tennsL  Her  part  is  to  make  sac- 
rifices, in  order  that  his  enjoyment  may  be 
enhanced.  She  does  this  with  a  willing 
spirit ;  but  from  error  of  judgment^  or  want 
of  consideration,  she  does  it  so  often  without 
producing  any  adequate  result,  and  so  often 
without  grateful  acknowledgment,  that  her 
spirit  sometimes  sinks  within  her,  and  she 
shrinks  back  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
every  day,  with  a  feeling  that  the  burden  of 
life  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne.    * 

'Sot  is  the  man  to  be  blamed  for  this.  He 
knows  not  half  the  foolish  fears  that  agitate 
her  breast  He  could  not  be  made  to  know, 
still  less  to  understand,  the  intensity  of  her 
capability  of  suffering,  from  slight,  and  what 
to  him  would  appear  inadequate  causes. 
But  women  do  know  what  their  sex  is  formed 
to  suffer ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  there  is 
sometimes  a  bond  existing  between  sisters, 
the  most  endearing,  the  most  pure  and  disin- 
terested of  any  description  of  affection  which 
this  world  afford& 
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I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  the 
strength  of  this  bond  arises  chiefly  out  of 
their  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other's  ca- 
pability of  receiving  pain  ;  because,  in  fami- 
lies whose  circumstances  are  uniformly  easy, 
and  who  have  never  known  the  visitation  of 
any  deep  affliction,  we  often  hee  the  painful 
spectacle  of  sisters  forming  obstacles  to  each 
other  in  their  progress  both  to  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness.  They  seem  to  think  the 
hey-day  of  life  so  unlikely  to  be  clouded, 
that  they  can  afford,  wantonly  and  perversely, 
to  intercept  the  sunshine  that  would  other- 
wise fall  upon  each  other's  path ;  or  to  cal- 
culate so  confidently  upon  the  continued 
smoothness  of  the  stream  of  time,  that  they 
sportively  drive  each  other  upon  the  rocks 
and  the  quicksands,  which,  even  in  the  glad 
season  of  youth,  will  occasionally  appear; 
while  the  very  fact  of  knowing  each  other's 
weak  points  of  character,  while  it  ought  to 
excite  their  utmost  tenderness,  only  affords 
them  subjects  for  tormenting  sarcasm,  and 
biting  scorn. 

I  have  heard  of  hackney-coachmen  in  a 
certain  highly  civilized  metropolis,  who  adopt 
the  cruel  practice  of  lashing  a  galled  or 
wounded  part,  if  they  can  find  one  in  the 
wretched  animals  they  drive ;  but  I  hardly 
think  the  practice,  abhorrent  as  it  is,  de- 
mands our  condemnation  more  than  that  of 
the  women  who  are  thus  false  and  cruel  to 
each  other — who,  because  they  know  exactly 
where  to  wound,  apply  the  instrument  of  tor- 
tare  to  the  mind,  unsparingly,  and  with  the 
worst  effect 

Let  us  glance  hastily  over  the  humiliating 
supposition  that  such  a  propensity  does  ac- 
tually exist  among  women.  I^et  us  glance 
hastily,  too,  over  the  long  train  of  minute  and 
irremediable  evils  which  the  exercise  of  such 
a  propensity  is  calculated  to  produce — the 
wounded  feeling,  the  imagined  injury,  the 
8Qspick>us  dread,  the  bitter  retort,  and  the 
secretly-cherished  revenge.  It  is  not  enough 
lor  those  who  practise  such  habits  to  say,  **  I 
mean  no  harm :  I  k>ve  my  sister,  and  would 
do  her  any  signal  service  in  my  power." 
Opportttnities  of  peiforming  signal  services 


do  not  often  fall  in  our  way ;  but  while  we 
wait  for  these,  we  have  opportunities  innu- 
merable of  soothing  or  irritating  the  feelings 
of  others,  as  our  own  dispositions  prompt^ 
of  repelling  or  attacking— of  weaning  affec- 
tion, or  of  inspiring  confidence ;  and  these 
ends  are  easily  obtained,  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  conduct  ourselves  towards  those 
whom  Providence  has  placed  immediately 
around  us. 

So  many  young  women,  however,  escape 
the  censure  here  implied,  by  their  self-com- 
placency on  the  score  of  general  kindness, 
that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  1o  speak 
more  explicitly  on  this  important  subject  It 
is  not,  then,  to  direct  unkindness  that  I  refer, 
but  to  that  general  absence  of  kind  consider- 
ation, which  produces  the  same  effect  Per- 
haps one  sister  is  unreasonably  elated  at  the 
success  of  some  of  her  plans:  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  ecstatic  joy  she  finds  herself 
mimicked  with  all  the  air  of  ineffable  con- 
tempt, by  another.  Perhaps  one  sister  is 
rather  unusually  depressed  in  spirits  from 
some  incommunicable  cause :  the  others  pre- 
tend to  weep,  and  make  her  gravity  the  sub- 
ject of  their  merriment  Perhaps,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  extreme  embarrassment,  she  has 
committed  some  breach  of  good  breeding,  or 
looked  awkward,  or  spoken  foolishly :  she 
finds  afterwards  that  watchful  eyes  have  been 
upon  her,  and  that  her  every  tone  and  move- 
ment have  been  the  subject  of  ridicule  in  a  little 
coterie  of  her  sisters  and  her  friends.  Above 
all,  perhaps  she  has  gone  a  little  too  far  in 
meeting  the  attentions  of  the  other  sex,  and 
a  merciless  outcry  is  raised  against  her,  with 
her  sisters  at  its  head. 

Besides  all  this,  there  are  often  the  strong 
wills  of  both  parties  set  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  with  a  pertinacity  that  time  itself  is 
unable  to  subdue.  For  ifj  from  the  necessity 
of  circumstances,  one  sister  has  on  one  occa- 
sion been  compelled  to  give  way,  she  is  only 
fortified  with  fresh  resolution  for  the  next 
point  of  dispute,  that  she  may  enjoy  her  turn 
of  victory  and  triumph.  These  disputes  are 
often  about  the  merest  trifles  in  the  world, 
things  so  entirely  worthless  and  unimportant 
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in  themselves,  that  to  find  they  have  been 
the  cause  of  angry  words  or  bitter  feelingSi 
may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  ought  to  teach  us  fresh 
lessons  of  distrust  of  ourselves,  of  humility, 
and  watchful  care. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  sisters  will  some- 
times embitter  their  early  days,  and  make 
what  ought  to  be  the  bower  of  repose,  a  scene 
of  rivalry  and  strife.  But  let  us  change  this 
harsh  picture,  and  turn  to  the  sunnier  hours 
of  youthful  love,  when  sisters  who  have 
shared  one  home  in  childhood,  then  separa- 
ted by  adverse  circumstances,  return,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  to  enjoy  a  few  brief  days 
of  heart-conununings  beneath  the  same  roof 
again.  How  lovely  then  are  the  morning 
hours,  when  they  rise  with  the  sun  to  length- 
en out  the  day !  They  seat  themselves  in 
the  old  window,  where  their  little  childish 
hands  were  wont  to  pluck  the  tendrils  of  the 
rambling  vine.  They  look  out  upon  the 
lawn,  and  it  is  arrayed  in  the  same  green  as 
when  they  gambolled  there.  The  summer- 
apple  tree,  from  whence  they  shook  the  rosy 
fruit,  has  moss  upon  its  boughs;  and  the 
spreading  ash  reminds  them  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  climb  its  topmost  branch. 
What  vicissitudes  have  they  known — ^what 
change  of  place  and  circumstance  have  they 
experienced— «ince  they  planted  the  small 
osier  that  now  stands  a  stately  willow  by  the 
stream !  We  will  not  ask  what  cruel  neces- 
sity first  drove  them  separately  from  this 
peaceful  abode — what  blight  fell  on  their 
prospects — ^what  ruin  on  their  hopes.  Are 
they  not  sisters  unchanged  in  their  affec- 
tion?—and  in  this  very  consciousness  they 
have  a  world  of  wealth.  Where  is  the  keen, 
contemptuous  gaze  of  satire  now  ?  Where 
are  the  bickerings,  the  envyings,  the  words 
of  provocation  1  They  would  esteem  it  sac- 
rilege to  profane  that  place  and  hour  with 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  kindness.  The 
mote  and  the  beam  have  vanished  from  their 
eyes;  they  know  each  other's  faults,  but 
they  behold  them  only  to  pity  and  forgive,  or 
speak  of  them  only  to  correct  Each  heart 
is  laid  bare  before  the  others,  and  the  oil  and 


wine  are  poured  in  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
the  stranger  has  made.  Each  has  her  own 
store  of  painful  experience  to  unfold;  and 
she  weeps  to  find  her  sister's  greater  than 
her  own.  Each  has  had  her  share  of  insult, 
coldness,  and  neglect ;  and  she  is  roused  to 
indignation  by  hearing  that  her  sister  has  had 
the  same.  Self  becomes  as  nothing  in  cocn- 
parison  with  the  intense  interest  excited  by  a 
sister's  experience ;  and  as  the  secret  anxie- 
ties of  each  bosom  are  revealed,  fresh  floods 
of  tenderness  are  called  forth,  and  the  early 
bond  of  childhood,  strengthened  by  vicissi- 
tudes and  matured  by  time,  is  woven  yet 
more  closely  around  the  hearts  of  all.  Thus 
they  go  forth  into  the  world  again,  strong  in 
the  confidence  of  that  unshaken  love  which 
formed  the  sunshine  of  their  childhood,  and 
is  now  the  solace  of  their  riper  years.  They 
may  weep  the  tears  of  the  alien  in  the  stran- 
ger's home,  but  they  look  forward  to  the 
summer-days  of  heart-warm  confidence,  when 
they  shall  meet  again  with  the  loveliest  and 
the  most  beloved  of  all  earth's  treasures,  and 
the  wintry  hours  pass  over  them  bereft  of 
half  their  power  to  blight 

If  such  be  the  experience,  and  such  the 
enjoyments  of  sisters  separated  by  afiiiction, 
what  must  be  the  privileged  lot  of  those, 
who,  without  any  change  of  fortune,  any  fall- 
ing off  from  the  golden  promise  of  early  life, 
or  any  heart-rending  bereavement,  learn  the 
happy  art  of  finding  their  enjoyment  in  each 
other,  by  studying  what  will  make  each  other 
happy?  There  may  be  fiiithful  friendships 
formed  in  after  years ;  but  where  a  sister  is 
a  sister's  friend,  there  can  be  none  so  tender, 
and  none  so  true.  For  a  brother,  she  may 
possibly  entertain  a  more  romantic  attach- 
ment, because  the  difference  in  their  circum- 
stances may  afford  more  to  interest  their 
feelings ;  but  there  is  one  universal  point  of 
failure  in  the  friendship  that  exists  between 
brothers  and  sisters— when  a  man  inarnes^ 
he  finds  in  his  wife  all  that  he  valued  in  his 
sister,  with  a  more  endearing  sense  of  cer- 
tainty in  its  possosBwn ;  and  wlien  a  womaa 
marries,  she  find%aU  that  she  needed  in  the 
way  of  friendship  and  pvotectioo*  with 
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of  tenderneeBi  of  intereBt,  and  identity,  than 
it  was  possible  for  her  to  experience  in  the 
afleetion  of  her  brother.  Hence  there  arises, 
even  in  the  uncalculating  breast  of  yqath,  a 
suspicion  that  this  friendship  cannot  last: 
and  the  brealcing  up  of  those  establishments 
in  which  die  sister  has  regulated  the  domes- 
tic wfkin  of  her  brother,  is  often  a  melancholy 
proof  that  the  termination  of  their  intimacy 
ought  to  have  been  calculated  upon  with 
more  certainty  than  it  generally  is. 

With  sisters  the  case  is  widely  different 
They  may  seek  in  ▼ain,  through  all  the  high 
and  noble  attributes  of  man,  for  that  which 
is  to  be  found  alone  in  the  true  heart  of  wo- 
man ;  and*  weak  themselves,  susoeptiUe,  de- 
pendent, and  holding  their  happiness  as  it 
WMB  with  a  sword  suspended  above  their 
heads,  they  have  need  to  be  &ithful  to  each 
other. 

No  friend  in  after  life  can  know  so  well  as 
a  sister  what  is  the  peculiar  and  natural  bias 
of  the  character.  Education  may  change  the 
manneiB,  and  circumstances  may  call  new 
faculties  to  lig^t ;  but  the  old  leaven  remains 
at  the  heart's  core,  and  a  sister  knows  it  well 

Women  often  share  with  other  friends  en- 
I  joyments  in  which  their  sisters  take  no  part ; 
but  tibey  have  not  roamed  together  over  that 
garden  whose  very  weeds  are  lovely — ^the 
fertile  and  luxuriant  garden  of  childhood; 
they  have  not  drank  together  at  that  foun- 
tain whoee  bubbling  waters  are  ever  bright 
and  pure — the  eariy  fountain  of  domestic  joy ; 
and  the  absence  of  this  one  charm  in  ^eir 
friendship^  must  necessarily  shut  them  out 
from  participation  in  a  world  of  associatfons, 
more  dear,  more  beautiful,  and  more  endur- 
ing than  ihtb  longest  after  life  can  supply.  I 
know  not  how  it  is  with  others,  but  it  seems 
lo  me,  that  there  never  is«-there  never  can 
be,  amusement  so  original,  so  piquant,  and  so 
frmn^t  with  ^ee^  as  that  which  is  enjoyed 
among  happy  sistefs  at  their  own  fireside, 
or  in  their  chamber,  where  one  hardly  would 
deny  them  aU  their  idle  hours  of  hiughter 
and  drii^it  Hie  very  circumstances  which 
Id  one  ahme  would  have  been  a  burden  of 
hMvy  earo,  wImb  pa^c^afesd  in,  are  nothing ; 


and  the  mere  fact  of  talking  over  all  tiieir 
daily  trials,  sets  every  bosom  free  to  beat  and 
bound  with  a  new  life. 

We  must  not  however  forget,  it  is  in  sea* 
sons  of  affliction  that  we  prove  the  real  value 
of  the  deep  well-spring  oi  a  sister's  love. 
Other  hands,  and  hands  periiaps  as  skilftil, 
may  smooth  our  couch  in  sickness.  Other 
voices  may  speak  words  of  kindness  in  our 
hour  of  need,  and  other  eyes  may  beam  upon 
us  with  tenderness  and  love ;  but  can  they 
ever  be  like  the  hands  that  joined  with  oum 
in  twining  the  rosy  wreaths  of  infancy — ^tfae 
voices  that  spoke  sweetly  to  us  in  the  tones 
of  childhood-— the  eyes  that  gazed  with  ours, 
in  all  the  wonder  of  firet  dawning  bought, 
abroad  upon  ftie  beautiful  creation,  over  tha 
earth  and  sea,  the  green  hills,  and  the  waving 
woods,  and  up  to  the  starry  heavens,  that 
page  of  glory  too  bri^t  for  human  eye  to 
read? 

No;  there  is  something  in  the  homo*fol- 
lowship  of  early  life,  that  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  shake  off  in  the  days  of  darkness  and 
distress,  when  sickness  clouds  the  brow,  and 
grief  sits  heavily  upon  the  heart  It  is  then 
tliat  we  pine  for  the  faithful  hand,  the  voice 
that  was  an  echo  to  our  own,  and  the  kin- 
dred countenance  so  familiar  in  our  childhood ; 
and  sisters  who  are  kindly  affectioned  one 
towards  another,  are  not  sbw  to  answer  this 
appeal  of  nature.  Tender  and  delicate  wo- 
men are  not  backward  to  make  sacrifices  in 
such  a  cause.  They  will  hasten  upon  diffi- 
cuh  and  dangerous  journeys,  without  feeling 
the  perils  they  undergo.  The  anticipated 
accidents  of  time  and  chance  have  no  weight 
with  them,  for  self  is  annihilated  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  their  affection.  Obsta- 
cles cannot  hinder,  nor  persuasion  retard 
their  purpose :  a  sister  suffers,  and  they  es- 
teem it  their  highest  privilege  to  assert,  in 
defiance  of  all  opposition,  the  indisputable 
claims  of  a  sister^s  love.  They  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  share  in  her  calamity,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  this  right  ikey  will  not 
resign  to  another. 

But  what  shall  stay  my  pen,  when  I  Icnich 
upon  ffifs  fertito  and  inexhauslible  thanel 
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Sisters  who  have  never  known  the  deepest, 
holiest  influence  of  a  sister's  love,  will  not  be 
enabled,  from  any  definition  I  can  offer,  to 
understand  the  purity,  and  the  refreshing 
power  of  this  welUspring  of  human  happiness. 
Sisters  who  have  known  this,  will  also  know 
that  its  height  and  its  depth  are  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe ;  that  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  love  which  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it 

Is  it  not^  then,  worth  all  the  cost  of  the 
most  studious  consideration,  the  most  care- 
ful kindness,  to  win  this  treasure,  and  to  make 
it  ours  ?  to  purchase  this  gem,  and  to  wear 
it  next  our  hearts  ?  I  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  lost  or  won : 
I  will  now  point  out  the  most  important  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  cherished  with  un- 
ceasing assiduity. 

Sisters  have  an  almost  unbounded  influ- 
ence  over  each  other ;  and  all  influence  im- 
plies a  proportionate  degree  of  moral  respon- 
sibflity.  The  tone  and  temper  of  the  human 
mind  must  be  closely  watched,  and  intimate- 
ly studied,  in  order  to  apply  with  effect  the 
means  of  benefit  The  most  zealous  endea- 
vors to  do  good,  may  fail  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  opportunity  never  can  be  want- 
ing  to  those  who  share  the  same  domestic 
hearth,  who  sit  at  the  same  board,  and  oc- 
cupy the  same  chamber  of  rest  There  must, 
with  such,  be  unveilings  of  the  heart  before 
each  other.  There  must  be  seasons  for  ad- 
ministering advice,  and  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion, which  the  stranger  never  can  command. 
But  without  the  practice  of  those  habits  of 
kindness  and  consideration,  so  earnestly  re- 
commended here,  the  nearest  relative,  even 
the  sister,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  stranger,  and  have  no  more  familiar 
access  to  the  heart  than  the  mere  acquaint- 
ance. 

It  is  therefore  most  important  to  the  true 
Christian,  whose  desire  is  to  invite  others  to 
a  participation  in  the  blessings  she  enjoys, 
that  she  should  seek  to  pionoote  the  happi- 
ness of  those  around  her,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  fliem  easy  and  familiar  in  her  pres- 
enee^  and  to  convince  them  ^t  she  is  in 


word  and  deed  their  firiend.  Until  this  object 
is  attained,  little  good  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  influence ;  but  this  secured,  innumerable 
channels  are  opened;  by  which  an  enlighten- 
ed mind  may  operate  beneficially  upon  other& 

We  will  imagine  the  case  of  a  sister,  whose 
feelings  have  been  recently  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  some  hitherto  unpractised 
duty,  and  who,  at  a  loss  how  to  begin  with 
that  improvement  in  her  daily  conduct  which 
conscience  points  out  as  necessary  to  her 
peace,  shrinks  from  the  notice  of  the  world, 
abashed  at  the  idea  of  assuming  more  than 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  maintain.  With 
what  fear  and  trembling  wUl  such  a  one,  in 
her  closet  or  her  chamber,  at  the  close  of  the 
summer's  evening,  or  by  the  last  glimmer  of 
the  winter's  fire,  when  she  and  her  sister 
share  the  silent  hours  of  night  together,  un- 
fold the  burden  of  her  spirit,  and  reveal  the 
inner  workings  of  her  troubled  mind !  What 
should  we  say  of  a  sister  who  treated  tbis 
confidence  with  treachery,  with  ridicule  or 
spleen  1  What  should  we  say,  but  that  she 
deserved  to  And  the  heart  she  has  thus  in- 
sulted a  sealed  book  to  her  forever  1  What 
should  we  say,  on  the  other  hand,  of  her 
who  met  this  confidence  with  tenderness  and 
respect  1  That  she  enjoyed  one  of  the  great- 
est privileges  permitted  us  in  this  our  imperfect 
and  degraded  state,  the  privilege  of  imparting 
consolation  and  instruction  at  the  same  time, 
and  of  binding  to  her  bosom  the  fond  affec- 
tion of  a  sister,  as  her  comfort  and  support 
through  all  her  after  years. 

It  is  a  common  remark  for  sisters  to  make 
upon  each  other,  that  they  would  have  paid 
some  deference  to  the  religious  scruple,  or  the 
pious  wish,  had  it  originated  wi&  a  more 
consistent  person.  They  should  remember, 
that  there  must  be  a  dawning  of  imperfect 
light,  to  usher  in  the  perfect  day ;  and  that 
he  who  crushes  the  first  germ  of  vegetation, 
commits  an  act  equivalent  to  that  of  him  who 
fells  the  stately  tree.  They  should  remem- 
ber also  it  is  not  only  the  great  and  public  e^ 
forts  of  Christian  benevolence  and  charity, 
that  are  owned  of  God,  and  bteased  witii  his 
approval ;  but  that  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
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in  tlie  seevet  ehambor,  wben  the  w<Hid  tikes 
DO  cognizance  of  our  actions,  Hia  eye  beholds 
them,  and  his  ear  is  open  to  detect  the  slight'^ 
est  whisper  that  conveys  its  blessing  or  its 
bane  to  the  heart  of  a  familiar  friend. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SOKESTIC  HABITS,— CONSIDERATION  AND 
KINDNESS. 

Tbebb  yet  remain  some  aspects  of  human 
life,  which  it  is  impeesiUe  to  pass  over  with- 
out the  most  earnest  solicitude,  that  even  if 
IB  all  other  capacities  woman  should  forget 
her  responsibilities,  she  might  remember  what 
is  due  from  her  in  these.  It  is,  then,  to  the 
sacrad  and  inalienable  bond  between  a  daugh- 
ter mud  her  parents,  that  our  attention  must 
new  be  given. 

It  would  seem  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  as  soon  as  an  amiable  young  woman  of 
e«fiB  p«rtiaily  enlightened  mind,  attained  that 
stage  of  maturity  when  most  rational  beings 
begin  to  make  use  of  their  own  powers  of 
observation,  she  would  naturally  be  led  to 
reiect  upon  the  situation  of  her  mother,  to 

P  coBtempIate  her  character  and  habits,  and  to 
regBid  with  sympathy  at  leasts  the  daily  and 
hottdjiL^iKigues  and  anneties  which  the  na- 
tuns  of  her  domestic  oiroumstanoes  renders 

j  it  nosuuuaiy  for  her  to  undevgo.  If  the  young 
person  has  brothers  or  sisters  less  advanced 
in  life  than  heraelf,  she  cannot  ftiil  to  observe 

;  the  asviduity  with  which  all  their  wants  are 

( provided  for  by  maternal  care,  as  well  as- the 
self-denial  and  disinterested  love,  by  which 
thaiv  safety  is  guarded*  and  their  happiness 
pHwarved. 

k  m  equalty  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
hsvtag  sttcb  uitmresting^  subjects  of  grateful 
and  aflbctionate  consideration  continually 
pus— pf  to  her  eye,  and  to  her  mind*  the 
yovBg"  pemon  would  reason  thus:  *«Ib  thi» 
manner  my  miAher  has'  watched  over  me. 
Hmragh  loaf  nights  of  weariness  and  ex- 
die  hanroohed  me  in  her  araasb  and 


stilled  the  sighs  of  her  own  bosom,  from  the 
fear  of  disturbing  my  repose.  Not  only  has 
she  denied  herself  every  amusement  and 
every  gratification  that  would  have  drawn 
her  away  from  the  sphere  of  my  childish  pas- 
timest  but  also  the  wonted  recreations  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  her  health ;  until 
her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  step  feeble  in 
my  servica  I  was  then  unable  to  make  any 
other  return  than  by  my  infentine  caresses ; 
and  often  when  she  was  the  most  weary,  or 
the  most  enfeebled*  my  pampered  selfishness 
was  the  most  requiring.  Thus  I  have  in- 
curred a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  repayment 
of  which  the  limit  of  a  natural  life  will  scarce-' 
ly  be  sufficient  The  summer  of  her  exist- 
ence is  waning,  mine  is  yet  to  come.  I  will 
so  cohivate  my  feelings,  and  regulate  my 
habits,  as  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  sharing 
her  domestic  burdens,  and  thus  prove  to  her 
that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  benefit  I  have 
myself  derived  from  the  long-suffering  of  a 
mother'is  love." 

Do  we  find  this  to  be  the  prevailing  feel- 
ing among  the  young  ladies  of  the  present 
dayl  Do  we  find  the  respected  and  vener- 
ated mother  so  carefully  cherished,  that  she 
is  permitted  to  sit  in  perfbct  peace,  the  pre- 
siding genius,  as  she  ought  to  be,  over  every 
department  of  domestic  comfert-4ier  cares 
Ughtened  by  participation  with  her  affection- 
ate daughters,  her  mind  relieved  of  its  bur- 
dens by  their  watchful  love^  herself  arrayed 
in  the  best  attire,  as  a  badge  of  her  retirement 
from  active  duty,  and  smiling  as  the  steps  of 
time  glide  past  her,  because  she  knows  that: 
younger  feet  are  walking  in  her  own  sweet 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace  1 

Is  this  the  picture  presented  in  the  present 
day  by  the  ftr-femed  homes  of  Englandl 
Do  we  not  rather  &id  the  mother,  the  feidk-. 
ful  and  time-worn  mother  of  the  femily,.  net 
only  the  moving  spring  of  all  dooBestks;  man- 
agement^  but  tile  actual  working  pevei^  bf 
which  every' household  plan  is  canied  into/ 
praoticai  effect!  I  refar  of  eoaias  to  oases 
where  domaetioB  art  few».  and  peenaiaiy 
meaoa  not  owar  abondant,  where  wb  sentfaB^ 
mother  hastening  walk  aniionat  asfeitndato 
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answer  every  call  from  every  member  of  the 
family ;  as  if  her  part  in  the  duties  of  life  was 
not  only  to  have  waited  upon  her  children  in 
infancy,  but  to  conduct  them  to  an  easy  and 
luxurious  old  age;  in  short,  to  spare  their 
feet  from  walking,  their  hands  from  labor,  and 
their  heads  from  thought. 

I  know  that  it  is  mistaken  kindness  in  the 
mother  to  allow  herself  thus  to  become  a 
household  drudge.  I  know  also  that  young 
ladies  are  easily  satisfied  with  what  appears 
to  them  a  reasonable  excuse,  that  **  mamma 
prefers  doing  all  these  things  herself,"  that 
**  she  is  such  a  dear  kind  soul,  they  would 
not  rob  her  even  of  the  merit  of  mending 
their  own  garments."  But  let  me  ask  how 
oflen  she  prefers  doing  these  things  herself, 
simply  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  do 
them;  and  how  their  ungracious  manner, 
when  they  have  been  asked  to  relieve  her, 
has  wounded  her  patient  spirit,  and  rendered 
it  less  irksome  to  her  to  do  the  hardest  man- 
ual labor,  than  to  ask  them  again  ?  Let  me 
remind  them  also,  that  there  is  a  habit  of 
doing  things  so  awkwardly,  that  you  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  your  services 
a  second  time ;  and  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  I  will  not  presume  to  say,  but  some 
young  ladies  certainly  appear  to  be  gre&t 
adepts  in  this  method  of  performing  their 
duties. 

It  is  a  roost  painful  spectacle  in  families 
where  the  mother  is  the  drudge,  to  see  the 
daughters  elegantly  dressed,  reclining  at 
their  ease,  with  their  drawing,  their  music, 
their  fancy-work,  and  their  light  reading ;  be- 
guiling themselves  of  the  lapse  of  hours, 
days,  and  weeks,  and  never  dreaming  of 
their  responsibilities;  but,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  duty,  growing 
weary  of  their  useless  lives,  laying  hold  of 
every  newly  invented  stimulant  to  rouse  their 
drooping  energies,  and  blaming  their  fate 
when  they  dare  not  blame  their  God,  for 
having  placed  them  where  they  are. 

These  individuals  will  often  tell  you  with 
an  air  of  affected  compassion — ^fbr  who  can 
believe  it  real  1— that  **poor  dear  mamma  is 
working  herself  to  deatii."    Yet  no  sooner 


do  you  propose  that  they  should  assist  her, 
than  they  declare  she  is  quite  in  her  element 
— in  short,  that  she  would  never  be  happy  if 
she  had  only  half  as  much  to  do. 

I  have  before  observed,  tliat  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  on  entering  a  family,  whether 
the  female  members  of  it  are,  or  are  not  ac- 
tuated by  habits  of  kindness  and  considera- 
tion; and  in  no  instance  is  it  more  easily 
detected  than  in  the  behavior  of  the  daugh- 
ters to  their  mother.  We  have  probably  all 
seen  elegant  and  accomplished  young  ladies 
doing  the  honors  of  the  house  to  their  guests, 
by  spreading  before  them  that  lavish  profu- 
sion of  books  and  pictures,  with  which  every 
table  of  every  drawing-room  is,  in  these  mod- 
ern times,  adorned.  We  have  heard  ^m 
expatiate  with  taste  and  enthusiasm  upon  the 
works  of  art,  upon  the  beauties  of  foreign 
scenery,  and  the  delights  of  travelling  abroad ; 
while  the  mother  is  simultaneously  engaged 
in  superintending  the  management  of  &e 
viands  about  to  be  spread  before  the  com- 
pany, or  in  placing  the  last  leaf  of  gamiture 
around  the  dessert,  upon  which  her  daugh- 
ters have  never  condescended  to  bestow  a 
thought 

It  is  easy,  in  these  cases,  to  see  by  the  anx- 
ious and  perturbed  appearance  of  the  mistress 
of  the  houses  when  she  does  at  last  appear, 
that  she  has  no  assistance*  but  that  which  a 
very  limited  number  of  domestics  could  ren- 
der, behind  the  scenes ;  that  every  variety  of 
the  repast  which  her  guests  are  pressed*  to 
partake  o(  has  cost  her  both  trouble  to  invent 
and  labor  to  prepare;  and  we  feel  that  we 
are  regaling  ourselves  too  much  at  her  ex- 
pense. 

There  is  a  painful  contrast  between  the 
care  and  anxiety  depicted  on  her  brow,  and 
the  indifference — ^the  real  or  pretended  igno- 
rance with  which  the  young  ladies  speak, 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  of  anj  of 
those  culinary  compositions  which  they  re- 
gard as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  depart- 
ment of  mothers  and  servants.  If  by  an j 
possible  mischance,  the  good  woman  alludes 
to  the  flavor  of  her  compounds,  wishing, 
purely  for  the  sake  of  her  guests,  that  she 
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had  added  a  little  more  of  the  salt,  or  the 
cinnamon, — vindications  of  nausea,  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  of  indignation  and  disgust, 
immediately  manifest  themselves  among  the 
young  ladies,  and  they  really  wonder  what 
mamma  will  be  absurd  enough  to  say  next 

It  is  in  such  families  ae  this,  that,  not  only 
on  days  of  leisure,  but  on  days  when  extra 
services  are  sure  to  be  wanted  in  the  home 
department,  the  daughters  always  find  some 
pressing  call  upon  their  attention  out  of  doors. 
They  have  their  morning  calls  to  make ;  and 
there  is  that  mysterious  shopping  to  attend 
to,  that  never  has  an  end.  Indeed,  one  would 
almost  think,  £rom  the  frequency  with  which 
they  resort  to  some  of  the  most  fashionable 
shops  in  town,  that  each  of  these  young 
ladies  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  the  mode  of 
life  prevailing  in  this  particular  sphere  of 
exertion,  were  it  not  for  the  indignation  she 
manifests  at  the  remotest  hint  upon  the  duty 
of  assisting  her  father  in  his. 

It  is  astonishing  how  duties  out  of  doors 
accumulate  upon  persons  who  are  glad  of 
any  excuse  to  escftpe  from  those  at  home. 
No  one  can  deny  the  necessity  they  are  un- 
der of  pursuing  that  course  of  mental  im- 
provement Begun  at  school;  and  there  are 
lectures  on  every  science  to  be  attended,  bor- 
rowed books  to  be  returned,  and  little  coter- 
ies of  studious  young  people  to  join  in  their 
morning  classes. 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that  these 
young  ladies  who  can  with  difficulty  be  in- 
duced to  move  about  in  thefir  own  homes, 
even  to  spare  their  mother's  weary  feet,  who 
esteem  it  an  act  of  oppression  in  her  to  send 
them  to  the  highest  apartment  of  the  house, 
and  of  degradation  in  themselves  to  descend 
to  the  lowest, — ^it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
these  regard  themselves  as  under  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  walk  out  every  day  for  their 
healthy  and  how  they  choose  that  precise 
time  lor  walking  when  their  mothers  are 
most  busy,  and  their  domestic  peace,  by  a 
natural  consequence,  most  likely  to  be  in- 
vaded. 

I  would  toucK  with  ettreme  delicacy,  upon 
anotfaer  bmnch  of  public  occupatk)n,  because 
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I  believe  it  to  be  entered  upon,  in  innumera- 
ble instances,  with  feelings  which  do  honor 
to  humanity,  and  to  that  religion,  under 
whose  influence  alone,  such  avocations  can 
be  faithfully  carried  on.  But  I  must  confess, 
there  appears  to  me  some  ground  to  fear, 
that  the  amusement  of  doing  public  good,  the 
excitement  it  produces,  and  especially  the 
exemption  it  purchases  from  domestic  re- 
quirements, has  something  to  do  with  the 
zeal  evinced  by  some  young  females  to  be 
employed  as  insftuments  in  the  dissemination 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  augmentation 
of  funds  appropriated  to  benevolent  uses. 

Fearing,  however,  lest  what  might  assume 
even  the  faintest  coloring  of  uncharitableness, 
should  fall  from  my  pen  on  this  delicate  but 
most  important  subject,  I  will  leave  it  with 
the  individuals  thus  engaged,  as  fitter  for 
their  consideration,  than  for  my  remark. 
The  world  takes  cognizance  of  their  actionsr 
and  it  is  perhaps  occasionally  too  lavish  in 
its  bestowment  of  their  praises.  But  the 
world  is  a  false  friend,  for  it  can  applaud 
where  there  is  little  real  merit,  and  condemn 
where  there  ought  to  be  no  blame. 

Let  not  the  really  faithful  and  sincere  be 
hurt  by  these  insinuations.  Their  cause  is 
beyond  the  penetration  of  man,  and  their  real 
springs  of  action  are  known,  where  alone  they 
can  be  truly  estimated, — ^where  alone  they  can 
meet  with  their  just  reward. 

How  different  from  the  feelings  called  forth 
by  habits  such  as  I  have  just  described,  are 
those  witli  which  we  take  up  our  abode  in  a 
family,  where  we  know  that  the  morning  sun 
has  risen  upon  daughters,  who  meet  its  early 
beams  with  the  cheerful  determination,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  business  of  the  day, 
their  hands,  and  not  (heir  mother's,  shall  do 
the  actual  work !  Her  experience,  and  her 
ever-guiding  judgment,  may  direct  their  la- 
bors; but  she  who  has  so  often  toiled  and 
watched  for  them,  shall  at  least  enjoy  another 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  gladly  and  how 
richly  they  can  repay  the  debt  The  first 
thought  that  occupies  their  minds,  is,  how  to 
guard  her  precious  health.  They  meet  her 
in  the  morning  with  affectionate  solicitude. 
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and  look  to  see  if  her  cheek  has  become  less 
pale ;  whether  her  smile  is  languid,  or  cheer- 
ihl— her  step,  weary  or  light 

I  must  again  repeat,  that  one  of  the  surest 
tests  of  tnte  disinterested  loye  is  this  readi- 
ness to  detect  indisposition.  Persons  who 
•re  in  the  habit  of  cherishing  antipathies, 
seldom  believe  in  the  minor  ailments  of  those 
fhey  dielike.  These  fttcts  render  it  the  more 
eorprising,  that  daughters  should  not  always 
see  the  symptoms  of  exhausted  strength, 
which  too  frequently  manifest  themselves  in 
industrious  and  care-taking  mothers;  that 
they  should  not  watch  with  the  tenderest 
anxiety  the  slightest  indication  of  their  valu- 
able health  being  liable  to  decay.  Yet  so  it 
is,  that  the  mother  of  a  family,  who  cares  for 
every  ailment  in  her  household,  is  the  last  to 
be  cared  for  herself^  except  in  cases  affording 
those  beautiful  exemplifications  of  filial  duty 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 

With  daughters  who  are  sensible  of  ^ 
strong  claims  of  a  mother's  love,  no  care  can 
be  too  great,  no  solicitude  too  tender,  to  be- 
stow upon  that  bek)ved  parent  They  know 
that  if  deprived  of  this  friend  of  their  infancy 
— ^this  guide  of  their  erring  feet— ^e  world 
will  be  comparatively  poor  to  them :  and  as 
the  miser  guards  his  hoarded  treasure,  they 
guard  the  life,  for  which  that  world  would  be 
incapable  of  supplying  a  substitute. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  contemplation 
more  melancholy,  than  the  waste  of  human 
kive  which  the  aspect  of  this  world  presents 
—of  deep,  tender,  untiring,  disinterested  love, 
bestowed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  no  ade- 
quate return :  and  what  must  be  the  harvest 
gathered  in,  to  a  mother's  faithful  bosom, 
when  she  finds  &at  she  has  reared  up  chil- 
dren who  are  too  refined  to  share  her  humble 
cares,  too  learned  and  too  clever  to  waste 
their  talents  on  a  sphere  of  thought  and  ac- 
txm  like  her  own,  and  too  much  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  intellectual  attainments,  even 
to  think  of  her! 

Yet  to  whom  do  we  look  for  consohtion 
when  the  blight  of  sickness  or  sorrow  frlls 
upon  our  earthly  peace,  but  to  a  mother! 
And  who  but  a  mother  is  invited  to  partake 


of  our  afflictions  or  our  trials?  If  the  stigma 
of  woridly  degradation  falls  upon  us,  we  fly 
to  a  mother's  love,  for  that  mantle  of  chaority 
which  is  denied  elsewhere.  With  more  hon- 
ored and  distinguished  associates,  we  may 
have  smiled  away  the  golden  hours  of  life's 
young  prime ;  but  the  bitter  tears  of  experi- 
ence are  wept  upon  a  mother's  bosom.  We 
keep  for  our  summer  friends  the  amusing 
story,  the  brilliant  witticism,  or  the  intellectual 
discourse ;  but  we  tell  to  a  mother's  ear  the 
tale  of  our  distress,  and  the  history  of  our 
wrongs.  For  all  that  belongs  to  the  weak- 
ness and  the  wants  of  humanity,  a  mother's 
affection  is  sorely  taxed;  why  then  should 
not  daughters  have  the  noble  feeling  to  say 
before  the  world,  and  to  let  their  actions  speak 
the  same  language, — *'  This  is  my  eariiest  and 
my  best  friend  1" 

It  is  true,  the  mother  may  be  for  behind  the 
daughter  in  the  accomplishments  of  modem 
education;  she  may,  perhaps,  occasionaUy 
betray  her  ignorance  of  polite  literature^  or 
her  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  customs 
of  polished  society.  But  how  can  this  in 
any  way  affect  the  debt  of  obligatfon  exist- 
ing between  her  daughter  and  herselfl  or 
how  can  it  lessen  the  validity  of  her  claim  to 
gratitude  for  services  received,  and  esteem 
for  the  feithfulness  with  which  those  services 
have  been  performed  ? 

Let  us  not  believe  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  present  day  that  fhey  can  for  any  length- 
ened period,  allow  the  march  of  mind  to  out- 
run  the  growth  of  their  kindly  feielings.  Let 
us  rather  hope  &e  time  is  coming  when  &ey 
wni  exhibit  to  the  .world  that  beautiful  exem- 
plification of  true  dignity— «  high  degree  of 
intellectual  culture  rendered  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  those  who  claim  their  deepest 
gratitude,  and  their  tenderest  affectkm. 

The  next  view  we  propose  to  take  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  women  of  this  favored 
country,  is  that  of  their  behavior  in  the  rela- 
tion between  daughters  and  fatkeiB. 

The  aflbction  existing  between  foithers  and 
daughters,  is  a  &vorite  theme  with  writers 
botii  of  lomanoe  and  TedUty ,  %nd  the  fotnfliar 
wdks  of  yfe,  we  dovbt  net,  are  rick  m  fts- 
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stances  of  thja  peculiar  kind  of  affection  ex- 
isting in  a  lovelyy  and  most  unquestionable 
form.  Still  there  are  points  of  view  in  which 
this  subject,  as*  illustrated  by  the  customs  of 
eodety  in  the  present  day,  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  pain. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
duties  of  women  towards  their  fathers,  breth- 
ersi  husbands,  and  sons,  when  engaged  in 
the  active  pureuits  of  trade;  and  there  is  an 
anomaly  presented  by  society  of  this  class  in 
England,  which  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
point  out  to  the  rising  generation. 

There  are  vast  numbere  of  worthy  and  in- 
doBtiious  men,  not  only  of  the  young  and  the 
middle>aged,  but  of  those  who  are  'sinking 
into  the  vale  of  years,  who  spend  almost  the 
wliole  of  their  waking  lives  in  scenes  and 
occupatkms,  from  which  almost  every  thing 
In  the  shape  of  enjoyment  must  necessarily 
be  shut  out 

In  looking  into  the  shops,  the  warehouses, 
I  the  offices^  and  the  counting-houses,  of  our 
commercia]  and  manufiicturing  towns,  we 
are  struck  with  the  destitution  of  comfort 
which  everywhere  prevails,  and  we  ask, — 
*  Are  these  the  abodes  of  free-bom,  indepen- 
dent men?** 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  weak  enough  to 
suppose  that  an  honest  and  industrious  man 
may  not  be  just  as  happy  when  he  treads  on 
boards, as  when  he  treads  on  Turkey  carpets; 
yet  again,  when  we  begin  the  early  day  with 
such  individuals,  and  see  what  their  occupa- 
tions actually  are,  from  nine  in  the  morning, 
of^n  until  late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
for  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  with 
scarcely  any  respite  or  relaxation,  we  natu- 
rally ask  how  are  the  wives  and  daughtere  of 
these  men  employed  ?  For  surely  if  there  be 
a  necessity  for  the  father  of  the  family  to  be 
situated  thus,  the  kinder  and  noore  disinter- 
ested roembere  of  his  household  must  be 
dwelling  in  abodes  even  more  uncongenial 
and  revolting  than  these.  It  is  but  reasona- 
Irfe  to  expect  that  we  should  find  them  in 
apartments  less  luxurious  in  their  fomiture, 
with  windows  less  pervious  to  the  tight  of 
day,  their  persons  perched  upon  harder  stools^ 


and  altogether  accommodated  in  an  inferior 
manner.  And  this  we  are  led  to  expect; 
simply  because  it  is  difficult  to  believe  of 
generous-hearted  women,  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  enjoy  indulgences  purchased  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  comfort  of  those  they  love, 
and  by  the  degradation  of  those  whom  they 
look  up  to  as  their  superiors. 

Perhaps  we  are  told  that  to  man  it  is  no 
sacrifice  to  spend  his  life  in  these  dungeon- 
like apartments,  shut  in  from  the  pure  air, 
and  compelled  to  deal  with  tlie  extreme  mi- 
nutiflB  of  what  is  neither  interesting  nor  dig- 
nified  in  itsel^that  he  regards  not  these  tri- 
fling inconveniences,  that  he  is  accustomed 
to  them,  and  that  they  are  what  the  world 
esteems  as  manly  and  befitting ;  yet  on  being 
invited  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  we  find  ourselves  transported  into 
a  scene  so  entirely  difierent  from  that  of  his 
daily  toil,  that  we  are  led  to  exclaim, — **  How 
opposite  must  be  the  tastes  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  this  sphere  of  life,  in  England  !'*  A 
little  more  acquaintance  with  their  domestic 
habits,  however,  enables  us  to  discover  that 
their  tastes  are  not  so  different  as  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  the  cares,  the  anxieties, 
and  the  actual  labor,  which  the  man  is  under- 
going every  day,  are  placing  him  on  a  very 
different  footing,  with  regard  to  personal  com- 
fort, from  the  females  of  his  household. 

And  how  do  the  women  strive  to  soothe 
these  cares,  to  relieve  these  anxieties,  and  to 
lighten  these  labors  ?  Do  they  not  oflen  make 
their  own  personal  expenses  extend  to  the 
extreme  limit  that  his  means  will  afford  ?  Do 
they  not  dress^  and  visit,  receive  visitors,  and 
practise  all  those  elegant  accomplishments^ 
which  their  fother's  exertions  have  been  tax- 
ed to  pay  for. 

I  know  that  the  blame  does  not  always  rest 
with  the  female  membere  of  the  fomily,  but 
that  men,  especially  when  they  first  marry, 
are  often  pleased  to  behold  their  wives  array- 
ed in  the  most  costly  habiliments  which  their 
means  can  procure :  in  addition  to  this,  they 
believe  that  their  interest  In  the  world  Is  ad- 
vanced by  keeping  up  a  certain  degree  of 
costly  display,  both  In  dress  and  fiimiture. 
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Ab  tinae  advanceBi  however*  and  their  spirite 
grow  less  buoyant  under  the  pressure  of  ac- 
eumulated  cares,  especially  if  these  cares  have 
been  unproductive  of  so  golden  a  harvest  as 
they  had  anticipated^  and  when  daughters  are 
growing  up  to  double — nay,  to  treble  their 
mother's  expenditure,  by  adding  all  the  ima- 
gined essentials  of  modem  refinement ;  the 
Ather  then  perceives,  perhaps  too  late  to  re- 
trieve  his  ruined  circumstances,  the  error  into 
which  he  has  been  led ;  and  fain  would  he 
then*  in  the  midst  of  his  bitter  regrets,  per- 
suade his  daughters  to  begin  to  think  and  act 
upon  different  principles  from  those  which  he 
has  himself  so  thoughtlessly  instilled. 

Perhaps  the  &ther  is  sinking  into  the  vale 
of  years,  his  spirit  broken,  and  some  of  the 
growing  infirmities  of  age  stealing  insidiously 
upon  him.  His  manly  figure  begins  to  stoop» 
his  eye  grows  dim,  and  he  comes  home  weary 
torn  his  daily  labor.  What  a  melancholy 
picture  is  presented  by  the  image  of  such  a 
man  going  forth  in  public  with  his  gaily  and 
expensively  dressed  daughters  fluttering  by 
hie  side  I 

Nor  is  tliis  alL  Let  us  follow  them  home. 
He  rises  early,  wearied  and  worn  as  he  is, 
and,  snatching  a  hasty  breakfast  before  his 
daughters  have  come  down,  goes  forth  to  his 
daily  avocations,  leaving  them  to  their  morn- 
ing calls,  light  reading,  and  fancy-work,  until 
his  return.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  his  step 
is  again  heard  on  the  threshold.  He  hae  be- 
gun to  feel  that  the  walk  is  too  much  for  him. 
Conveyances,  in  countless  numbers,  have 
passed  him  on  his  way,  but  these  are  not 
tiroes  for  him  to  afford  the  luxury  of  riding, 
for  a  rival  tradesman  has  just  opened  a  tempt- 
ing establishment  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
own,  and  the  evils  of  competition  are  destroy- 
ing half  his  gains.  With  a  jaded  bok  and 
feeble  step,  then,  he  enters  his  boma  He 
wipes  the  gathering  dew  fiom  his  wrinkled 
forehead,  sits  down  with  a  sigh  almest 
amountmg  to  a  groan  of  despondency,  and 
then  looks  round  upon  ttie  well-fumished  par* 
k>r,  wh^re  the  ladies  of  his  £imily  spend  their 
idle  hours. 

We  will  not  libel  the  dai^htemso  fer  as  to 


say,  they  are  guilty  of  neglect  in  not  inviting 
him  to  partake  of  his  evening  meal.  Tliey 
may  even  press  their  kisses  on  his  cheek,  and 
express  their  i^eloome  in  the  warmest  terms. 
Supposing  they  have  done  all  this,  and  tiiat 
he  is  beginning  to  feel  invigorated  and  re- 
freshed, perhaps  revived  a  little  in  his  spirit 
by  this  evidence  of  their  affection,  at  length 
he  smiles ;  and  that  smile  has  been  eageriy 
watched  for,  as  the  indication  that  his  heart  is 
warming  into  generosity. 

Now  is  the  auspieiotts  time :  **  Pupa,  dear, 
have  you  ever  thought  again  of  the  siik  ckwks 
you  promised  us,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Moody's  bill 
was  paid  ?  And  Emma  wants  a  velvet  bon* 
net  this  winter.  And  papa,  deajt^  where  did 
you  say  we  could  get  the  best  sKtaa  shoes  !** 
''My  fove,"  says  the  wife,  in  a  graver;  and 
more  important  tone,  **  These  poor  girls  are 
sadly  in  want  of  drewin^paper— indeed,  of 
pencils,  and  of  every  thing  belonging  to  tiieir 
drawing ;  for  you  know  it  as  of  no  wse  haviig 
a  master  to  teach  tlwm,  unless  we  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  materials.  And  Isa- 
bella's musio— I  was  positively  ashamed  to 
hear  her  play  those  old  pieces  again  at  Mn. 
Meibum's  last  night" 

We  have  seen  pictures  of  birds  of  pnj 
hovering  about  their  dying  victim ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  a  stiU  more  repttlsive  and  meU 
ancholy  picture  might  not  be  made,  of  a  raaa 
of  bueiness  in  the  dedine  of  lili%  when  he 
naturally  asks  for  repose,  spwrred  and  goaded 
into  fresh  exertions,  by  the  artiffeial  wants  and 
insatiable  demands  of  his  wife  aad  dangli- 
tera. 

The  root  of  the  evil,  I  grant  to  be,  not  eo 
much  in  the  hard  hearts  of  the  individuab 
here  described,  as  in  the  system  of  false  re- 
finement which  prevails  in  this  country.  But 
whatever  the  cause  or  the  remedy  may  be, 
those  will  be  happy  days  for  England,  when 
her  noble-minded  women,  despite  the  prqit- 
dices  of  eariy  education,  shall  stand  fortfi  be- 
fore the  world,  and  show  (halt  they  dare  be 
dutiful  danghtere  rether  than  ladies  of  fash- 
ion ;  and  that  the  principles  of  intsgrity,  gen- 
erosity, and  natural  feelings  have  taught  them 
never  to  wish  ka  eojoymeiit  punteaed  tiy 
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the  ncrifice  of  a  ftther's  health,  or  a  hos- 
band's  peace. 

I  know  not  whether  it  often  occnre  to  the 
youn§,  or  only  to  those  whose  experience  has 
been  of  longer  duration,  to  make  this  obser- 
vation upon  human  nature— that  it  is  not  tn- 
tenHanal  offence*  or  mieniumal  injury*  ivhich 
always  infUcts  the  severest  pain.  A  mother 
who.  by  her  ilUjddged  indulgence,  fbsters  in 
her  child  a  selfish  and  domineering  temper, 
and  thus  renders  such  evil  dispositions  iden-' 
tified  with  the  very  nature  of  that  child,  so 
that  it  18  a  stranger  to  any  other  principles  of 
•ctioot  is  as  much  hurt  when,  in  after  lr%, 
her  child  is  selfish  and  domineering  towards 
herarif;  as  if  he  actually  departed  fipom  his  ae- 
oostomed  line  of  oondmet,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  pointaitiy  unkind  to  her.  In  the  same 
way,  the  father  who  has  brought  op  his  fam- 
ily in  faatxts  of  extravagance,  whan  he  feels 
the  tide  of  proaperity  turning  against  him,  for- 
gets that  those  habits  are  necessarily  istrenger 
than  his  rsaaoDing^  and  is  wounded  to  the 
soul  lo  think  that  his  daughters  are  not  more 
considerate^  Upon  the  same  principle  of 
gronixUess  expectation,  we  often  see  well* 
meaning  but  injudicious  parents  taking  ex- 
tiene  pains  to  guard  their  children  against 
one  particular  error  in  conduct,  or  one  spe- 
das  of  vice,  yet  neglecting  to  lay  that  only  sure 
foundation  oi  moral  conduct  which  is  to  be 
found  in  religious  principle ;  and  these,  again, 
are  shocked  to  find,  as  their  children  advance 
in  life,  that  all  their  endeavors  have  been  un- 
productive of  the  desired  result  Nor  must 
I,'  while  pointing  out  errors  in  the  behavior 
of  ^ildren  towards  tiieir  parents,  omit  to  ob- 
serre^  that  if  parents  would  be  more  solicit- 
ous to  instil  into  their  minds  the  importance 
of  relative  and  social  duties  faithfully  per- 
fiyrmed,  instead  of  captiously  reproving  them 
for  every  deviation  firom  the  strict  line  of  these 
duties,  they  would  find  themselves  mors  hap- 
py in  their  frmilies,  more  tenderiy  watched 
over  in  sickness  and  eorrow^^more  cherished 
and  revered  in  the  decline  of  lifa 

StiU»  though  the  &ult  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  been  originally  with  the  parents,  there 
ia  little  excuse  for  daughters,  who  are  of  age 


to  think  and  aet  lor  themselves.  Habit,  we 
know,  is  proverbially  accounted  second  na* 
ture ;  but  we  know  also,  that  even  our  first 
nature  is  capable  of  being  changed. 

He  who  has  become  subject  to  a  painfbl 
and  dangerous  disease,  through  tfie  neglect 
or  mismanagement  of  those  who  had  the 
care  of  him  in  eariy  life,  does  not  content 
himself  with  saying  it  was  the  maltreatment 
of  his  nurse  that  brought  upon  him  this  ca- 
lamity. If  the  disease  admits  of  remedy — 
if  it  even  admits  of  alleviation — ^he  b  as  earn- 
est in  seeking  out  and  applying  the  proper 
means  of  relief,  as  if  he  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  hb  own  aflSiction.  And  shall  we 
confine  our  powere  of  reasoning  rightly,  and 
acting  pivrnptly,  to  the  prorooilon  of  the  ben- 
efit of  the  body,  and  leave  the  immortal  mind 
to  suibr  for  eternity,  without  applying  such 
reniedisa  as  are  pnxrided  f<>r  its  use  ? 

Whether  the  evil  be  in  the  original  taiift 
of  ouraatiire,  or  in  the  same  nature  inherent 
m  another  fbnn,  and  operating  upon  us 
dircmgh  the  medium  of  injudiciotts  treat- 
ment, we  stand  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tron with  regard  to  moral  responsibility,  and 
aeoMBitafaility  to  the  Seareher  of  all  human 
hearts. 

It  is  ri^t  the  tender  sympathy  of  onr 
friends  should  be  excited.  When  we  tell  them 
that  the  &«lts  for  which  they  Uame  us  were 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  mistaken 
judgment  of  our  parents  in  eariy  lilb  ;  but 
there  is  a  tribunal  at  wtvbh  this  plea  will  be 
of  little  avail,  if;  while  the  means  of  reforma- 
tion are  yet  within  our  reach,  we  suffer  such 
habits  to  strengthen  and  establish  themselves 
as  part  of  our  character;  and  I  would  earn- 
estly recommend  to  the  young  women  of 
England,  that  they  should  rouse  themselves, 
and  act  upon  the  first  conviction,  that  the 
advantages  resulting  from  what  is  called  a 
finished  educstkm,  are  but  so  many  addition- 
al talents  lent  them,  for  employment  in  the 
service  of  that  gracknis  Father,  who  has 
charged  his  children  with  the  keeping  of 
each  other's  happiness,  and  who,  when  he 
instituted  the  parental  bond,  and  filled  the 
mother's  heart  with  k>ve,  and  touched  with 
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tenderness  the  father's  firmer  soul,  was 
pleased  to  appoint  them  after-yeara  of  weak- 
nesB,  suffering,  and  infirmity,  when  their  chil- 
dren would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  holy  privilege 
of  conducting  their  feeble  steps  in  peace  and 
safety  towards  the  close  of  their  earthly  pil- 
grimage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DOMESTIC  HABITS,— <X>VSIDEBATIOII  AlfD  XIND- 

msss. 

That  branch  of  the  subject  upon  which  I 
am  now  entering  being  one  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  sum  of  human  happiness  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  comparison  with  any 
other,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should  es- 
pecially direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  duties  of  consideration  and  kindness  in 
the  married  state,  by  entering  into  the  minu- 
tiae of  its  especial  requirements,  and  recom- 
mending them  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
emphatic  detail,  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  women  of  England.  Happy  indeed 
should  I  be  to  do  this,  did  I  not  feel  that,  at 
the  same  time,  I  should  be  touching  upon  a 
theme  too  delicate  for  the  handling  of  an  or- 
dinary pen,  and  venturing  beyond  that  veil 
which  the  sacredness  of  such  a  connection 
is  calculated  to  draw  over  all  that  is  ex- 
treme in  the  happiness  or  misery  of  human 
Ufe. 

I  shall  therefore  glance  only  upon  those 
points  which  are  most  obvious  to  the  eye  of 
a  third  party ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  will  be 
found,  that  many  of  the  remarks  I  have 
made  upon  the  behavior  of  daughters  to 
their  fathers,  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of 
wives  towards  their  husbands.  Tliere  is, 
however,  this  great  difference — ^the  connec- 
tion existing  between  married  people  is  al- 
most invariably  a  matter  of  choice.  A  daugh- 
ter may,  sometimes,  imagine  herself  excused, 
by  supposing  that  her  father  is  too  uncon- 
genial in  mind  and  character,  for  her  to  owe 
him  much  in  the  way  of  companionship. 


She  may  think  his  manners  vulgar,  and  be^ 
lievethat  if  she  had  a  father  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman, she  would  be  more  attentive  and 
considerate  to  him.  But  her  hurinnd  cannot 
have  married  her  without  her  own  consent ; 
and  therefore  the  engagement  she  has  volun- 
tarily entered  into,  must  be  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  wife  to  him  as  he  iSf  and  not  as  she 
could  have  wished  or  imagined  him  to  be. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  a  view  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  often  been  com- 
polled  to  take  with  deep  regret,  but  which  I 
fear  no  human  pen,  and  still  less  mine,  will 
be  able  to  change :  it  is  the  ftlse  system  of 
behavior  kept  up  between  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  into  the  relation  of  marriage ; 
so  that  when  they  settle  down  upon  the  true 
basis  of  their  own  characters,,  and  appesr  to 
each  other  what  they  actually  are^  the  differ- 
ence is  sometimes  so  great,  as  almost  to  justi- 
fy the  inquiry  whether  the  individual  can  re- 
ally be  the  same. 

I  presume  not  to  expatiate  upon  that  pro- 
cess denominated  courtship,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly carried  on  by  men.  I  venture  not  lo  ac- 
cuse them  of  injustice,  in  cherishing,  in  their 
eariy  intercourse  with  the  object  of  their 
choice,  the  very  faults  which  they  afterwards 
complain  of  in  the  wife.  My  chief  solicitude 
is  for  my  own  sex,  that  they  should  not  only 
be  fiuthful  after  marriage,  but  upright  and 
sincere  before ;  and  that  they  should  scorn 
to  engage  a  lover,  by  little  acts  of  considera- 
tion and  kindness  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  practise  even  more  willingly  to- 
wards the  husband. 

I  have  known  cases  in  which  a  kind- 
hearted  woman  would  have  esteemed  her- 
self robbed  of  a  j)rivilege,  if  her  k>ver  had 
asked  any  other  person  than  herself,  so  much 
as  to  mend  his  gfove.  Yet  is  it  not  possible 
for  the  same  woman,  two  years  after  mar- 
riage, to  say — **  My  sister,  or  my  cousin,  will 
do  that  for  you.    I  am  too  busy  now.*' 

Nor  is  it  the  act  alone^  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  act  is  done,  that  conveys  a  folse 
impression  of  what  will  be  the  manner  of 
that  woman  after  marriage.  I  charge  no  one 
with  ifOemional  deception.     The  very  ex- 
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pression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  red 
and  intense  enjoyment,  while  the  act  of  kind- 
ness is  performed.  All  I  regret  h^  that  the 
same  expressions  of  dountenance  should  not 
always  accompany  the  same  perfcvmance  in 
the  wife.  All  women  of  acute  eensibility 
must  feel  the  loss  of  personal  attractions, 
when  time  begins  to  tell  upon  their  youthful  i 
charms.  But«  oh  !  that  they  would  learn  by 
the  warning  of  others,  rather  than  by  their 
own  ezperiencet  that  it  is  most  frequently  the 
want  of  this  expression  of  cheerful,  genuine, 
disuiterested  kindness,  than  the  want  of 
youthful  beauty,  that  alienates  dieir  hus- 
bands* love,  and  makes  them  objects  of  in- 
difference, or  worse. 

The  cultivation  of  acquaintance  before 
marriage,  with  a  view  to  that  connection 
taking  {^ce,  ibr  the  most  part  goes  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  the  knowledge  of 
real  character.  The  parties  usually  meet 
ill  the  hey-day  of  inexperienced  you& ;  and 
while  they  exult  in  the  unclouded  sunshine 
of  life,  their  mutual  endeavors  to  please 
are  rewarded  by  an  equal  willingneiss  to  be 
pleased.  The  woman,  especially,  is  placed 
in  a  situation  highly  calculated  to  excite  Uie 
greatest  possible  degree  of  complacency.  She 
is  treated  by  a  being  upon  whom  she  depends, 
and  he  most  probably  her  superior,  as  if  she 
was  incapable  of  error,  and  guiltless  of  a 
single  £iult  Perhaps  she  warns  him  of  his 
mistake,  speaks  of  her  own  defects,  and  as- 
sures him  that  she  is  not  the  angelic  creature 
he  supposes  her  to  be ;  but  she  does  all  this 
with  so  sweet  a  grace,  and  looks  all  the  while 
so  pleased  to  be  contradicted,  that  her  infor- 
mation goes  for  nothing  ;  and  we  are  by  no 
noeans  assured  that  she  is  not  better  satsified 
it  should  be  sa 

I(  for  instance,  she  really  wishes  him  to 
know  that  her  temper  is  naturally  bad,  why  is 
she  invariably  so  mild«  and  bland,  and  con« 
dilating  m  his  presence  1  If  she  wishes  him 
to  believe  that  she  has  a  mind  not  capable  of 
entering  fully  into  the  interest  of  his  iavorite 
books,  and  the  subjects  of  his  iavorite  dis- 
course,  why  does  she  appear  to  listen  so  at- 
tentively when  he  reads,  and  ask  so  many 


questions  calculated  to  draw  him  out  into 
oonversation  ?  If  idie  wishes  him  to  suppose 
that  she  is  not  always  a  lively  and  agreeable 
companbn,  why  does  she  not  occacdonally 
assume  the  tone  and  manner  so  familiar  lo 
her  family  at  home— answer  him  shortly, 
hang  down  her  head,  and  mope  away  the 
evening  when  he  is  near  her  ?  If  she  really 
wishes  him  to  believe  her,  when  s^e  tells  him 
that  she  is  but  ill-informed,  and  wanting  in 
judgment;  why,  when  he  talks  with  her, 
does  she  take  so  much  pains  to  express  opin^ 
ions  generally  believed  to  be  correct,  and 
especially  such  as  coincide  with  his  own! 
If  she  occasionally  acts  from  caprice,  and 
really  wishes  him  to  know  that  she  does  so, 
to  the  injury  of  the  comfort  of  those  around 
her;  why,  whenever  she  practises  in  this 
way  upon  him,  does  she  win  him  back  again, 
and  soothe  his  feelings  with  redoubled  kind- 
ness, and  additional  solicitude  to  please  1 

Perhaps  edie  will  tell  me  she  acts  in  this 
manner,  because  it  would  be  unamiable  and 
ungenerous  to  do  otherwise.  To  which  I 
answer,  If  it  be  unamiable  and  ungenerous 
to  the  lover,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to 
the  husband  1  I  find  no  iault  wilh  the  sweet- 
ness, the  irresistible  charm  of  her  behavior 
before  marriage.  It  is  no  more  than  we 
wghl  to  practise  towards  those  whose  hap- 
piness is  bound  up  with  ours.  The  falling 
off  afterwards,  is  what  I  regard  as  so  much 
to  be  deplored  in  the  character  of  woman ; 
for  wherever  this  is  observed,  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  her  mind  has  been  low  enough  to 
be  influenced  by  a  desire  of  establishing  her- 
self in  an  eligible  home,  and  escaping  the 
stigma  foolishly  attached  to  the  situation  of 
an  old  maid. 

I  have  devoted  an  earlier  chapter  in  this 
work  to  the  consideration  of  dress  and  man- 
ners ;  but  I  have  omitted  one  of  the  moKt 
striking  pointe  of  view  in  which  these  sub- 
jecte  can  be  regarded, — ^the  difllbrent  charac- 
ters they  sometimes  assume  before,  and  after, 
marriage. 

When  a  young  lady  dresses  with  a  view 
to  general  approbation,  she  is  studiously  so- 
Keitous  to  observe,  what  she  believes  to  be, 
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the  rules  of  good  taste ;  and  more  especially, 
if  a  gentleman,  whose  favorable  opinion  she 
values,  evinces  any  decided  symptoms  of 
becoming  her  admirer.  She  then  meets  him 
with  her  hair  arranged  in  the  most  becoming 
style;  with  the  neat  shoe,  and  pure-white 
gloves,  which  she  has  heard  him  commend 
in  others;  with  the  pale  8car(  the  quiet-color- 
ed robe,  and  with  the  general  aspect  of  her 
costume  accommodated  to  his  taste.  He  can- 
not but  observe  this  regard  to  his  wishes, 
and  he  notes  it  down  as  a  proof  of  amiable 
temperament,  as  well  as  sympathy  of  ha- 
bitual feeling.  Auguring  well  for  his  future 
happiness  with  a  woman,  who  even  in  mat- 
ters of  such  trifling  moment  is  willing  to 
make  his  wish  her  law,  he  prevails  upon  her 
at  last  to  crown  that  happiness  by  the  be- 
stowment  of  her  hand. 

In  the  course  of  three  years,  we  look  in 
upon  this  couple  in  the  home  they  are  shar- 
ing together.  We  suppose  the  lady  to  be 
the  same,  yet  cannot  feel  quite  sure,  her 
whole  appearance  is  so  changed.  The  hair 
that  used  to  be  so  caiefully  braided,  or  so 
gracefully  curled,  is  now  allowed  to  wander 
in  dishevelled  tresses,  or  swept  away  from 
a  brow,  whose  defects  it  was  wont  to  cover. 
There  is  a  forlornness  in  her  whole  appear- 
ance, as  if  she  had  not,  as  formerly,  any 
worthy  object  for  which  to  study  these  sec- 
ondary points  of  beauty ;  and  we  inwardly 
exclaim.  How  the  taste  of  her  husband  must 
have  changed,  to  allow  him  to  be  pleased 
with  what  is  so  entirely  the  opposite  of  his 
original  choice!  On  a  second  observation, 
however,  we  ask  whether  he  actually  is 
pleased,  for  there  is  nothing  like  satisfaction 
in  the  look  with  which  he  turns  away  from 
the  unbecoming  cap,  the  soiled  kerchief  and 
the  neglected  aspect  of  the  partner  of  his 
Ufe. 

If  married  women,  who  allow  themselves 
to  h\\  into  that  state  of  moral  degradation, 
which  such  an  appearance  indicates,  feel 
pained  at  symptoms  of  estrangement  in  their 
husbands'  affections,  they  must  at  least  be 
satisfied  to  endure  the  consequences  of  their 
own  want  of  consideration,  without  sympa- 


thy or  commiseration.  They  may,  perhaps, 
feel  disposed  to  say  their  punishment  is  too 
severe  for  such  a  fault  They  love  their 
husbands  as  feithfully  as  ever,  and  expected 
from  them  a  love  that  would  have  been  more 
faithful  in  return,  than  to  be  shaken  by  any 
change  in  mere  personal  appearance.  But 
let  me  tell  them,  that  the  change  which  owes 
its  existence  to  our  own  fault,  has  a  totally 
different  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  a  friend, 
from  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  our 
misfortune  ;  and  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
repulsive  thoughts  that  can  be  made  to  rankle 
in  a  husband's  bosom,  is,  that  his  wife  should 
only  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  charm  his 
eye,  until  she  had  obtained  his  hand ;  and 
that,  through  the  whole  of  his  after  life  he 
must  look  in  vain  for  the  exercise  of  that 
kind  consideration  in  consulting  his  tastes 
and  wishes,  that  used  to  lend  so  sweet  a 
charm  to  the  season  of  youthful  intercourse. 

It  is  a  subject  well  calculated  to  inspire  the 
most  serious  regret,  that  men  should  practise 
throughout  the  season  of  courtship,  that  sys- 
tem of  indiscriminate  flattery  which  lulls  the 
better  judgment  of  a  woman  into  a  belief 
that  she  must  of  necessity  be  delightful  to 
him— delightful,  faults  and  all — nay,  what  is 
infinitely  worse  than  this,  into  a  secret  suspi- 
cion,  that  the  faults  which  her  female  friends 
have  been  accustomed  to  point  out,  have  no 
existence  in  reality,  and  that  to  one  who 
knows  and  loves  her  better,  she  must  appear 
in  her  naturally  amiable  and  attractive  char- 
acter. 

Could  she  be  persuaded,  on  that  import- 
ant day,  when  she  is  led  home  from  tlie 
altar,  adorned,  attended  upon,  and  almost 
worshipped— could  she  be  persuaded  to  cast 
one  impartial  glance  into  her  own  heart,  she 
would  see  that  the  treasure  she  was  bestow- 
ing,  had  many  drawbacks  from  its  value, 
and  that  all  the  happiness  it  was  in  her  pow- 
er to  confer,  must  necessarily,  fit)m  the 
nature  of  that  heart,  be  accompanied  with 
some  alloy. 

'*Alas!"  she  would  say,  after  this  exami- 
nation,  **  he  knows  me  not  Time  will  reveal 
to  him  my  secretly  cherished  ftults."    And 
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when  this  conviction  wm  confirmed  through 
the  days  and  years  of  her  after  life»  she 
would  esteem  it  but  a  small  sacrifice  of  time 
and  patience  to  endeavor  to  render  heraelf 
personally  attractive  to  him.  Nay,  so  grate- 
ful would  she  feel  for  his  charitable  forgive- 
ness, that  when  the  evil  dispositions  inherent 
in  her  nature  were  thrown  into  more  glaring 
light,  she  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be 
able  by  the  simplest  means  to  convince  him, 
that,  with  all  her  &ults,  she  was  not  so  guilty 
of  a  disregard  to  his  wishes,  as  to  refuse  in 
these  minor  points  to  conform  her  habits  to 
his  taste. 

Many  of  the  remarks  into  which  I  have 
been  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
dress,  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  man- 
ner, as  relates  to  its  connection  with  social 
and  domestic  happiness  before  and  after 
marriage.  We  are  all  aware  that  neither 
beauty,  nor  personal  adornment,  nor  the 
most  brilliant  conversation,  can  be  rendered 
altogether  charming  to  any  individual,  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
manner,  by  which  that  individual  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  partakes  in  the  pleasant  thoughts 
and  kind  feelings  of  the  party  whose  object 
it  is  to  please. 

Women  who  possess  the  tact  to  know  ex- 
actly how  to  give  pleasure,  are  peculiarly 
skilled  in  those  earnest  looks,  and  cheerful 
smiles,  and  animated  responses,  which  con- 
stitute more  than  half  the  charm  of  society. 
We  sometimes  see,  in  social  evening  circles, 
the  countenance  of  an  intelligent  young  lady 
ligfated  up  with  such  a  look  of  deep  and 
glowing  interest  as  to  render  her  perfectly 
beautiful,  during  the  time  she  is  addressed 
by  a  distinguished  friend,  or  even  an  attract- 
ive stranger. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  same  expression  is 
not  always  worn  by  the  same  individual  at 
the  domestic  hearth,  when  she  listens  to  the 
conversation  of  her  husband.  I  will  not  so 
£ur  libel  my  countrywomen,  because  I  know 
that  there  are  noble  and  admirable  instances 
of  women  who  are  too  diffident  and  too 
aunple-lieartad  to  study  how  to  shine  in 
pufafic^  who  yet^  from  the  intensity  of  their 


own  feelings,  the  brilliance  of  their  own 
powers  of  perception,  and  the  deep  delight 
of  listening  to  the  gentle  tones  of  a  beloved 
voice,  when  it  speaks  at  once  to  their  under- 
standing and  their  hearts* — ^I  know  that  such 
women  do  wear  an  aspect  of  almost  spiritual 
beauty,  and  speak  and  act  with  an  almost 
superhuman  grace,  when  no  eye  beholds 
them  but  that  which  is  most  familiar,  and 
which  is  destined  to  look  upon  the  same 
path  of  life  with  theirs. 

After  acknowledging  these  instances,  I 
must  suppose  a  case ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
aigument  imagine  what  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  a  husband,  who,  in  mixed  society, 
should  see  his  wife  the  centre  of  an  anima- 
ted group — ^pleased  herself,  and  giving  pleas- 
ure to  all  around  her— the  expression  of 
intense  interest  depicted  on  her  countenance, 
and  mingled  with  an  apprehension  so  lively 
and  vivid,  as  almost  to  amount  to  presenti- 
ment of  every  probable  turn  in  the  dis- 
course ;  her  e^es  lighted  up  with  animation, 
and  her  cheeks  dimpled  over  with  the  play 
of  sunny  smiles — ^what  would  be  the  feelings 
of  a  husband  who  should  have  marked  all 
this,  and  when  at  his  own  fireside  he  felt 
the  want  of  pleasant  converse  to  beguile  the 
winter's  evening  of  its  length,  should  be  an- 
swered by  that  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  that 
depression  of  countenance,  and  that  forbid- 
ding manner,  which  are  more  powerful  in 
imposing  silence  than  the  most  imperative 
command  1 

In  fact,  there  is  a  manner  all-powerful  in 
its  influence  upon  domestic  happiness,  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  imbodied  a  spirit  of 
evil  too  subtile  for  detection,  and  too  indefi- 
nite to  be  described  by  any  name.  It  is  not 
precisely  a  sullen  manner,  nor,  in  its  strictest 
sense,  a  repulsive  manner ;  for  the  individu- 
al who  adopts  it  may  be  perfectiy  civil  all 
the  while.  It  does  not  consist  in  pointed 
insult,  or*  indeed,  in  any  thing  pointed.  It 
conveys  no  reproach,  nor  suffers  the  party 
upon  whom  it  operates  to  suppose  that  re* 
dress  is  the  thing  desired.  It  invites  no 
explanatwn,  and  makes  no  complaint  Its 
only  viaiUe  charuteristie  isi  that  tiie  eye  is 
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never  nieed  to  gaae  upon  ita  object,  but  in- 
yariably  directed  past  it,  a»  if  that  object  had 
no  ubiquity — in  short,  had  no  existence,  and 
was  not  required  to  have  any. 

This  is  the  manner  I  should  describe  as 
most  expressive  of  natural  antipathy  without 
the  energy  of  activ«  dislike;  and  yet.  this 
maanert  as  before  stated,  is  so  potent  in  its 
influeuoe,  that  it  seems  to  lays,  as  it  were^  an 
unseen  axe  at  the  reot  of  all  domeetic  confi- 
;  dence ;  and  difficult  as  it  must  necessarily 
be,  fer  a  woman  to  maintain  this  manner, 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  it  has 
destroyed  a  husband^s  peaces  without  aflbrd- 
mg  him  even  the  satisfoction  of  any  definite 
cause  of  complaint  There  are  degrees  of 
the  same  manner  practised  every  day  in  all 
dasBSs  of  seciety«  but  never  wiUlout  a  bene- 
fy  efieel^  in  poisoning  our  kindly  ibeUngs, 
and  decreasing  the  sum  of  human  happi» 


We  are  all  too  much  disposed  to  put  on 
what  I  would  describe  as  company  manners. 
Not  only  are  our  best  drasses  reserved  for  our 
visitora,  but  our  best  behavior  toa  I  have 
often  been  struck  with  the  bland  smiles  that 
have  been  put  on  in  welcoming  guests,  and 
the  appearance  of  extreme  interest  with 
which  such  guests  have  been  listened  to; 
when»  five  minutes  afbr  their  departure,  the 
same  subject,  having  been  taken  up  by  eome 
unfortunate  member  of  the  fomily,  no  inter- 
est whatever  has  been  elicited,  no  smile 
awakened,  and  scarcely  so  much  as  a  pa- 
tient and  respectful  answer  dmwn  forth.  I 
have  observed,  also»  with  what  forbearance 
tbe  absurditiss  of  a  stranger  have  been  en- 
dond:  te  twice-told  tale»  when  begun  again 
in  company*,  has  apparently  been  as  fi^esh 
asd  entoftaining  as  the  first  time  it  was 
hsaad.  The  folly  of  ignorance  has  then  had 
no  power  to  diqgusl^  nor  the  impertinence  of 
c«iioait|r  to  ofiim4 

When  I  hnvo  majdced  all  this,  I  have 
thought^  If  wn  could  but  carry  away  our 
oom|MUiy<«iMles»  to  the  hons  fireside,  speak 
alvafs  in  the  gentia  and  persuasivn  tsnes 
made  use  of  in  the  evemog  party^  and  move 
abag  th»  dooMstio  walk  with  dat  suavity  of 


meaner  which  dMiaetwiaes  our  intercourse 
with  what  is  caUsd  societyr-how  pleasant 
would  those  homee  become  to  the  friende 
who  look  for  their  hours  of  refreshment  and 
relaxation  there;  and  how  eeldom  should 
we  have  to  complain  of  our  comftanioDship 
being  neglected  for  that  of  more  brilliant  cir- 
cles and  more  interesting  scenes  ! 

In  writing  on.  the  subject  of  consideration 
and  kindness  before  and  after  marriage,  I 
purposely  confined  my  remarks  to  a  very 
slight  and  superficial  view  of  the  subject 
The  woffal  that  lies  beyond,  i  cannot  regard 
as  within  the  province  of  my  pen— I  might 
almost  s^  witfua  tfie  province  of  any  pen : 
for  such  is  the  diierance  in  human  character, 
and  in  the  dccumstaoces  by  which  diaracter 
is  developed,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possi- 
ble to  speak  definitely  of  a  line  of  conduct  by 
which  ttie  lives  of  any  two  married  women 
could  property  be  regulatedv  because  such 
conduct  must  bear  strict  reforence  to  the 
habits  and  temperament  of  the  husband, 
whose  peculiarities  of  character  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  account 

I  must  therefore  be  satisfied  to  reeomtnend 
this  wide  and  important  field  of  contempla- 
tion to  the  serious  attention  and  earnest  soli- 
citude of  my  countrywomen ;  reminding  them, 
only,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  that  iC  in 
the  firat  instancoi  they  are  induced  by  setfi^h 
feeling  to  consult  their  immediate  intereet  or 
convenience,  they  are,  in  a  eeoondary  man- 
ner, undermining  their  own  happiness  by  fail- 
ing to  consult  that  of  the  being  whoss  destiny 
is  linked  with  theirs. 

What  pen  can  describe  the  wvstehednees 
of  that  woman,  who  finds  herself  doomed  to 
live  untoved ;  and  to  wliom  can  shs  look  for 
confidence  and  atTection,  if  shut  out  horn  the 
natural  sources  of  enjoyment  at  horned— 
There  is  no  tonelmoss  there  can  be  tHm»^ 
in  all  the  waete  or  peopled  dessrti  of  this 
world,  bearing  the  sllg^st  compariBOo  widl 
that  of  an  unlovad  wifo.  Sha  stands  anidM 
her  fomily  libs  a  living  statue  among  tile- 
R»rbla  memorials  of  the  dead— inslinot  with 
lift,  yat  pamlyaed  willl  death— ^  boming 
tide  of  naCoNd  foaling  eircfing  nmnd^  her 
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he«rl---tlie  thoannd  channels  frozen*  fhroiigfa 

'  which  that  feeling  ought  to  flow. 

So  pitiable*  so  utterly  destitute  of  consola* 
tion  18  this  state,  to  which  many  women  have 
reduced  themselves  by  mere  carelessness  of 
the  common  and  familiar  means  of  giving 
pleasure^  that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  writing 
on  this  subject  with  more  earnestness  than 
the  minuteness  of  its  detail  would  seem  to 
wanrant  We  may  set  off  in  life  with  high 
notions  of  lovingi  and  of  being  ioved«  in  exact 
proportion  to  meritorious  desert,  as  exempli* 

«fied  in  great  and  noble  deed&  But  on  a 
closer  and  more  experimental  view  of  human 
liie^  we  find  that  afiectjon  is  more  dependent 
upon  the  minutio  of  every-day  existence ; 

,aDd  that  tbsfe  is  a  greater  sum  of  affisction 
really  lost  by  filtering  away  through  the  fail- 
ure of  seeming  trifles,  than  by  the  shock  of 
great  eventa 

We  are  apt  also  to  deceive  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  revival  of  aflbction  after  its  de» 
cay.  Much  may  be  done  to  restore  equanim- 
ity of  mind,  to  obtain  forgiveness,  and  to  be 
reinstated  in  esteem;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
thiiiii»  tiiat  when  once  the  bloom  of  love  is 
gone — ^wben  it  has  been  brushed  away  by  too 
rude  or  too  careless  a  hand,  it  would  be  as 
vain  to  attempt  to  restore  it,  as  to  raise  again 
the  blighted  flower,  or  give  wings  to  the  but- 
tetitp  which  the  storm  had  beaten  down. 

Jimn  inkportane  ist  it,  then,  that  women 
skonU  gvArdi  with  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tfam/kmf  this  treasure  of  their  heartsr-^this 
hinnniiig  of  their  homes ;  and  since  wo  an  so 
cooalituled,  that  trifles  make  the  sum  of  hu* 
roan  happiness,  that  they  should  lose  no  op- 
poftttiiity  of  turning  these  trifles  to  the  best 


these  consideratms,  there  is  one 
awrfuL  and  afawming  iaet  connected  with  this 
sobgeslt  which  ought  to  be  inddibly  impress* 
edi^Km  our  minds;  it  is»  that  we  have  but 
sfliiort  tiawp  it  may  be  hot  a  very  short  tine, 
fw  for  pvonotiag  the  oomfiirtorthe 
of  our  feflow*ove«turs8*  Even  if 
w  ouBsaiwiwie  spaved  to  reeeh  the  widest 
rM«9  of  hwBtt  MkteBoei  how  few  of  these 
ws  Jovv  wiM  naratar  iialf  IhatMllh  ofyeami 


Even  the  hand  that  is  clasped  in  ours,  the 
eyes  that  reflect  the  intelligence  of  our  souls, 
and  the  heart  that  beats  an  echo  to  every 
pulse  we  feel,  maybe  cold  and  motionless 
before  to-morrow's  sun  has  set ! 

Were  the  secrets  of  every  human  bosom 
laid  open,  I  believe  we  should  behold  no 
darker  passage  in  the  page  of  experience, 
than  that  which  has  noted  down  our  want 
of  kindness  and  consideration  to  those  who 
are  gone  before  us  to  another  worid. 

When  we  realize  the  agonizing  sensation 
of  bending  over  the  feeble  frame  of  a  bebved 
friend,  when  the  mortal  conflict  is  approach- 
ing, and  the  fluttering  spirit  is  about  to  leave 
its  earthly  tenement ;  and  looking  back  upon 
a  long,  dark  past,  all  btotted  over  with  in- 
stances  of  our  unkindness  or  neglect,  and 
forward  unto  that  little  span  of  life,  into  which 
we  would  fein  concentrate  the  deep  aflection, 
that,  in  spite  of  inconsistencies  in  our  past 
conduct,  has  all  the  while  been  cherished  in 
our  hearts, — ^with  what  impassioned  earnest- 
ness woirid  we  arrest  the  pale  messenger  in 
his  career,  and  stay  the  wings  of  time,  and 
call  upon  the  impatient  spirit  to  return,  to 
see,  and  feel,  and  understand  our  love ! 

Perhaps  we  have  been  negligent  in  former 
seasons  of  bodily  afliiction ;  have  not  listened 
patiently  to  the  outpouring  of  natural  feel- 
ing, and  have  held  ourselves  excused  from 
attendance  in  the  sick-chamber;  and  there 
has  gone  forth  that  awfhl  sentence,  **  It  is  the 
last  time  !*'— the  last  time  we  can  offer  the 
cordial  draught,  or  smooth  the  restless  pilk>w, 
or  bathe  the  feverish  brow  !  And  now,  though 
we  would  search  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
for  healing  medicine,  and  rob  ourselves  of 
sleep,  and  rest*  and  sustenance^  to  purchase 
for  tile  sufferer  one  hour  of  quiet  siiimber« 
and  pour  out  tears  upon  that  aehing  brow, 
until  its  buning  heat  was  quenched  *r^t  m 
in  vain,  for  the  eye  is  glased,  the  Ups  ate 
paralyzed,  the  head  begins  to  droop,  and  ex^ 
piring  natura  tells  us  it  is  all  foo  late! 

Perhaps  we  have  not  been  syaqiatlnzing^ 
kind,  or  tsndert  in  tikoae  by-fpone  yeaas  of 
fanuHar  confUkenoe,  when  we  were  oaHsd 
upon  to  share  the  buedeM  of »  weiry  faeoMi^ 
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whose  inner  feelings  were  revealed  to  usi  and 
us  alone.  Ye?,  we  can  remember,  in  the  sun- 
ny  days  of  youth,  and  through  the  trials  of 
roaturer  life,  when  the  appeals  of  affection 
were  answered  with  fretfulness  or  captious 
spleen,  when  estrangement  followed,  and  we 
could  not,  if  we  had  desired  it,  then  draw 
back  the  love  we  had  repulsed.  And  now 
we  hear  again  that  awful  sentence— **  It  is  the 
last  time  !'* — the  last  time  we  can  ever  weep 
upon  that  bosom,  or  lay  our  hand  upon  that 
head,  or  press  a  fond,  fond  kiss  upon  those 
closing  lips.  Fain  would  we  then  throw  open 
the  floodgates  of  our  hidden  feeling,  and  pour 
forth  words  of  more  than  tenderness.  Alas ! 
the  once  wished-for  tide  would  flow,  like  the 
rising  surf  around  a  shattered  wreck — ixto 
late  I 

Perhaps  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  deeper 
sin  against  our  heavenly  Father,  and  the  hu- 
man family  whose  happiness  he  has  in  some 
measure  committed  to  our  trust  And,  oh ! 
let  the  young  ask  diligently  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced, how  they  can  escape  the  aching 
consciousness  that  may  pursue  them  to  the 
grave,  and  only  then  commence  the  reality 
of  its  eternal  torment — the  consciousness  of 
having  wasted  all  our  influence,  and  neglect- 
ed all  our  means  of  assisting  those  who  were 
associated  with  us  by  the  closest  ties,  in  pre- 
paring for  another  and  a  better  world. 

Perhaps  they  once  sought  our  society  for 
the  benefit  of  spiritual  communion.  Perhaps 
they  would  have  consulted  us  in  cases  of 
moral  difficulty,  had  we  been  more  gracious 
and  conciliating.  Perhaps  we  have  treated 
lightly  the  serious  scruples  they  have  laid  be- 
fore us,  or.  What  is  still  more  probable,  per- 
haps the  whole  tenor  of  our  inconsistent  lives 
has  been  the  means  of  drawing  them  away 
from  the  altar,  on  which  they  saw  such  un- 
hirfy  incense  burning.  And  now,  **  it  is  the 
last  time !" — ^the  last  time  we  can  ever  speak 
to  them  of  eternity,  of  the  state  of  their  trem- 
bling souls  before  the  eye  of  a  just  and  holy 
Ck>d,  or  raise  their  &mting  hopes  to  the 
mercy  still  o&red  to  their  acceptance,  through 
Him  who  is  able  to  save  to  tiie  uttermost 
Oh!  for  the  trampet  of  an  archangel,  to 


awake  them  from  the  Increasing  torpor  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  death !  Oh !  for  a  voice 
that  would  imbody,  in  one  deep,  awful,  and 
tremendous  word,  all — all  for  which  our 
wasted  life  was  insufficient !  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  would  call  upon  the  attributes  of  na- 
ture and  of  Deity  to  aid  us.  They  are  gone ! 
It  was  the  final  struggle;  and  never  more 
will  that  pale  marble  form  be  roused  to  life 
by  words  of  hope  or  consolation.  They  are 
gone.  The  portals  of  eternity  are  closed — h 
u  too  kUe ! 

Let  it  be  a  subject  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment with  the  young,  that  to  them  this  fear- 
ful sentence  has  not  yet  gone  forth — ^that  op- 
portunity may  still  be  offered  them  to  redeem 
the  time.  They  know  not,  however,  how 
much  of  this  time  remains  at  their  disposal ; 
and  it  might  occasionally  be  some  assistance 
to  them  in  their  duties,  would  they  cultivate 
the  habit  of  thinking,  not  only  of  their  own 
death,  but  of  the  death  of  their  companions. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  calculated  for 
solemn  and  affecting  thought,  than  the  fact 
that  we  can  scarcely  meet  a  blooming  circle 
around  a  cheerful  hearth,  but  one  individual 
at  least,  in  that  circle,  will  be  cherishing  in 
her  bosom  the  seeds  of  some  fotal  malady. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Egyptians^  that  among 
their  ancient  customs  they  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  salutary  remembrance  that  they 
were  liable  to  death,  by  placing  at  their  foetal 
boards,  a  human  skeleton ;  so  that  while 
they  feasted,  and  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  this 
life,  they  should  find  it  impossiUe  to  beguile 
themselves  into  a  belief  in  its  perpetual  dura- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  reeort 
to  means  so  unnatural  and  repulsive ;  though 
the  end  is  still  more  desirable  for  us,  who  are 
trusting  in  a  better  hope,  to  keep  in  view. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  idea  should 
be  invested  with  melancholy,  and  associaled 
with  depression.  It  is  but  looking  at  the 
trutii.  And  let  us  deceive  ourselves  as  we 
may,  tiie  green  church-yard  with  its  fipsafaly 
covered  gravee—the  paeeing-bel^theriowly 
moving  hearw)  the  shatters  ckiaed  upon  the 
apeitment  wheie  ihe  aennd  of  mertimeDt 
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was  lately  heard — the  visitations  of  disease 
within  our  homes — even  the  hectic  flush  of 
beauty — all  remind  us  that  the  portion  of  time 
allotted  for  the  exercise  of  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards our  fellow-creaturesi  is  fleeting  fast 
away ;  and  that  to-day,  if  ever,  we  must 
prove  to  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  Chris- 
tian fold,  that  we  are  not  regardless  of  that 
memorable  injunction — By  this  shaU  dU  men 
know  ihtU  ye  are  my  dxsdpUsj  If  ye  have  love 
one  to  another. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SOCIAL  INTEROOTTBSB  OF  THE  WOMEN  OF  ENG- 
LAND—CAPRICE— ^AFFECTATION — ^LOVE  OF  AD- 
MIRATION. 

The  higher  admiration  we  bestow  upon 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  any  subject  of 
contemplation,  the  more  painful  and  acute  is 
our  perception  of  its  defects.  And  thus 
when  we  think  of  woman  in  her  most  eleva- 
ted character,  consider  the  extent  of  her  ca- 
pabilities, and  her  wonderful  and  almost  un- 
failing power  of  being  great  on  great  occa- 
sions, we  are  the  more  disposed  to  regret 
that  she  has  a  power  equally  unlimited,  of 
making  herself  little ;  and  that,  when  indo- 
lence or  selfishness  is  allowed  to  prevail  over 
her  better  feelings,  this  power  is  often  exer- 
cised to  the  annoyance  of  society,  and  to  her 
own  disgrace. 

Those  who  understand  the  construction 
of  woman's  mind,  however,  will  find  some 
excuse  for  this,  in  the  natural  versatility  of 
her  mental  faculties,  in  the  multiplicity  of  her 
floating  ideas,  in  the  play  of  her  fancy,  and 
io  the  constant  overflow  of  her  feelings, 
which  must  expend  themselves  upon  some 
object,  either  worthy  or  unworthy ;  and 
which  consequently  demand  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  what  is  really  important,  in  order 
that  this  waste  of  energy,  of  feeling,  and 
emotion,  may  be  avoided. 

The  word  caprice,  in  its  familiar  accepta- 
tioa,  is  one  of  very  indefinite  signification.    I 


shall  endeavor  to  confine  my  use  of  it  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment is  made  the  rule  of  action,  without  any 
reference  to  right  reason,  or  even  to  the 
gratification  or  annoyance  of  others ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  with  regard  to 
this  feminine  &ult,  as  well  as  many  others, 
women  are  not  fairly  dealt  with  by  society. 

How  often  do  wg  see,  for  instance,  a  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  girl  expressing  the  most 
absurd  antipathies,  or  sympathies,  and  acting 
in  the  most  self-willed  and  irrational  manner ; 
in  short,  performing  a  part,  which,  in  a  plain 
woman,  would  be  regarded  not  only  as  repul- 
sive, but  unamiable  in  the  utmost  degree! 
yet  because  she  is  beautiful,  her  admirers  ap- 
pear to  think  all  these  little  freaks  of  fancy 
highly  becoming,  and  captivating  in  the  ex- 
treme. If  she  chooses  to  find  fault  with 
what  all  the  rest  of  the  company  are  admir- 
ing— ^how  delightfully  peculiar  are  her  tastes  i 
If  she  will  walk  out  when  others  are  not  dis- 
posed for  walking — what  obsequious  attend- 
ants she  immediately  finds,  ail  ready  to  say 
the  evening  is  fine,  the  air  inviting,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  nature  exactly  what  she 
chooses  it  should  be !  If  she  persists  in  re- 
fusing to  play  a  favorite  air — ^what  a  dear  ca- 
pricious creature  she  always  is !  aud  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  whims,  she  must  be  humor- 
ed to  the  extent  of  her  selfishness. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  beauty  akme 
can  command  this  influence,  though  it  un- 
questionably has  a  power  beyond  aU  calcula- 
tion. The  being  who  thus  assumes  the  right 
to  tyrannize,  must  have  obtained  the  suffrages 
of  society  by  the  exercise  of  some  particular 
powers  of  fascination,  which  she  wants  the 
judgment  and  good  feeling  to  use  fi>r  better 
purposes. 

We  have  seen  her,  then,  a  sort  of  idol  in 
society,  the  centre  of  an  admiring  circle,  en- 
dowed with  the  royal  privilege  of  incapability 
of  doing  wrong.  We  have  seen  her  admired, 
apparently  beloved ;  and  we  turn  to  the  little 
coteries  of  dissentients  who  are  sure  to  be 
formed  in  all  companies  where  a  being  of  this 
description  is  found.  Among  these  we  find 
that  her  character  is  treated,  not  with  justioe, 
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though  that  had  been  enough,  but  ^vith  the 
sharp  inspection  of  keen  and  envious  eyes ; 
and  we  are  soon  convinced,  that  if  in  public 
she  is  raised  to  the  distinction  of  an  idol,  she 
is  in  private  most  unscrupulously  deprived  of 
the  honors  she  was  but  too  willing  to  assume. 

I  speak  not  of  this  instance,  in  order  to 
bring  forward  the  want  of  charity  and  kindly 
feeling  prevailing  in  the  world.  I  simply 
state  that  such  things  are, — in  order  to  show 
that  the  deference  paid  to  the  caprices  of 
women  by  a  few  partial  admirers,  is  no  real 
test  of  the  favor  they  obtain  in  general  so- 
ciety. And  if,  in  such  instances  where  youth 
and  beauty  cast  their  lovely  mantle  over 
every  defect,  woman's  faults  are  still  brought 
to  light,  what  must  be  her  situation — what 
her  treatment  by  the  world,  where  she  has 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  palliate  her  weakness, 
or  recommend  her  to  the  charity  and  forbear- 
ance of  her  fellow-creatures  ? 

Caprice,  like  many  other  feminine  feults, 
appears  almost  too  trifling  in  its  minutiae — 
too  insignificant  in  its  detail,  to  deserve  our 
serious  condemnation;  yet,  if  caprice  has 
the  power  to  make  enemies,  and  to  destroy 
happiness,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
important  in  itself  With  regard  to  many 
other  subjects  of  consideration  connected 
with  ths  virtues  or  the  errors  of  woman,  we 
have  had  to  observe,  that  each  individual  act 
may  be  almost  beneath  our  notice  in  itself, 
and  yet  may  form  a  part  of  such  a  whole,  as 
Ae  utmost  capabilities  of  human  intellect 
would  be  unable  to  treat  with  justice  and  ef- 
fect 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  femi- 
nine  caprice.  It  is  but  a  slight  deviation 
either  from  sense  or  propriety,  to  choose  to 
differ  from  the  majority  of  opinions,  to  choose 
to  do,  and  to  make  others  do,  what  is  not 
agreeable  to  them,  or  to  refuse  to  do  what 
would  give  them  pleasure.  But,  when  this 
mode  of  conduct  becomes  habitual,  when 
beauty  fedes,  and  the  idol  of  society  is  cast 
into  the  shade,  when  disappointment  irritates 
the  temper,  and  ^sickness  rends  the  brow," 
and  grief  sits  heavily  upon  the  soul— in  these 
seasons  of  nature's  weakness,  when  woman's 


trembling  heart  is  apt  to  sink  within  her,  to 
what  loneliness  and  bitterness  of  experience 
must  she  be  consigned,  if  her  own  indulgence 
of  caprice  has  driven  from  her  all  the  friends 
who  might  have  administered  to  her  conso- 
lation in  this  hour  of  need  ! 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  she  is 
certainly  at  liberty  to  take,  and  counting  the 
cost,  to  indulge  her  momentary  wishes  at  the 
expense  of  her  future  peace.  Thek  question 
of  most  serious  importance,  is,  how  far  we 
are  justified  in  trifling  with  the  happiness, 
the  comfort,  or  even  the  convenience  of  others, 
for  the  sake  of  indulging  our  own  caprices  ? 

I  have  before  stated,  that  in  acting  from 
caprice,  we  act  without  reference  to  common 
sense,  or  right  feeling.  If,  therefore,  a  wo- 
man chooses  to  be  capricious,  there  is  no  help 
for  it  Argument  has  no  power  to  convince 
her  that  she  is  wrong,  and  opposition  only 
strengthens  her  determination :  no  matter 
how  many  are  made  to  suflbr  annoyance 
from  her  folly,  or  grief  from  her  perverse- 
ness.  It  is  her  choice  to  be  capricious,  and 
they  must  abide  by  the  consequences  Thus 
she  exemplifies — it  may  be  said  in  actions 
extremely  minute  and  unimportant — but  still 
she  does  exemplify,  how  much  mischief  may 
be  done  by  a  weak  judgment,  a  selfish  tem- 
per, and  an  unenlightened  mind. 

The  domestic  habits  and  social  intercourse 
of  the  women  of  England,  are  peculiarly 
fevorable  to  the  counteraction  of  the  natural 
tendency  to  caprice  in  the  female  character, 
because  they  afford  a  supply  of  constant  oc- 
cupation, and  invest  that  occupation  with 
the  dignity  of  moral  duty.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  individuals  acting  from  caprice,  in 
the  middle  classes  of  English  society,  we 
know  that  it  exists  in  spite  of  circumstances ; 
and  we  consequently  regard  with  proportion- 
ate condemnation,  those  who  are  so  fiir  defi- 
cient in  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  as  to 
prefer  such  a  mode  of  exhibiting  their  follies 
to  the  world. 

It  might  require  some  degree  of  philoso- 
phical examination,  accurately  to  define  the 
nature  and  origin  of  caprice ;  yet  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  observstiDnB 
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upon  society  in  general*  I  should  be  inclined 
to  describe  it  as  arising  from  the  same  cause 
as  affectation  ;  and  both  to  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  desire  to  attract  attention,  or  a  belief 
that  attention  is  attracted  by  what  is  said  or 
done.  Caprice  refers  more  to  a  weak  and 
vain  desire  to  be  important ;  affectation,  to  a 
desire  to  make  ourselves  admired.  Both  are 
contemptible  in  the  extreme.  Yet  one  is  so 
powerful  in  provoking  the  temper,  the  other 
in  exciting  ridicule  and  disgust,  that  both  are 
worthy  of  our  careful  examination,  in  order 
that  we  may  detect  the  lurking  evil  wherever 
it  exists  in  our  own  conduct 

Affectation  is  in  practice  a  species  of  mi- 
nute deception ;  in  effect,  ap  alpable  mockery 
of  that  which  is  assumed.  I  am  aware  that 
it  is  often  the  accompaniment  of  extreme 
basbfulness  and  diffidence  of  self;  but  this 
18  seldom  or  never  the  case,  except  where 
there  is  a  secret,  yet  strong  desire,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  be  the  object  of  admiration  to 
others.  Along  with  affisctation,  there  is  gen- 
erally a  prevailing  impressbn  of  being  the 
I  object  upon  which  all,  or  at  least  many,  eyes 
are  fixed.  For  who  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  all  those  distortrans  of  countenance,  in- 
flexions of  voice,  and  manoeuvrings  of  body 
and  limb^  which  we  often  observe  in  oompa- 
njf  did  they  not  believe  themselves  to  be 

**  Hm  obienred  of  all  obterren  f 

If  by  thinking  too  meanly  of  ourselves,  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  humiliation  in  public, 
and  tormented  with  dissatisfaction  in  private, 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  as  much  vanity  and 
selfishness  in  this  depreciation  of  our  own 
character,  as  in  the  more  exalted  and  com- 
fortable inflation  of  conceit  The  only  differ- 
ence isr— in  one  case  we  are  piqued  and 
wounded  that  we  cannot  be  admired ;  in  the 
other,  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  admired 
when  we  are  not 

The  suffering  produced  by  this  kind  of 
vanity,  is  generally  accompanied  both  with 
aflectation  and  basbfulness;  but  we  must 
not  suppose,  because  a  blush  suffuses  the 
countenance,  and  the  outstretched  hand  is 
to  tremble,  that  the  individual  who  is 


guilty  of  this  breach  of  fashionable  indiffer- 
ence, is  necessarily  free  from  vanity,  or  guilt- 
less of  a  desire  to  be  admired. 

Those  who  have  travelled  much,  and  seen 
much  of  the  world,  are  generally  cured  both 
of  basbfulness  and  affectation,  by  one  of  these 
two  causes, — either  they  have  been  so  often 
in  company  without  making  any  impression, 
that  they  have  learned  of  how  little  import- 
ance it  is  to  society  in  what  manner  they  be- 
have, or  how  they  look ;  or  they  have  learn- 
ed a  still  more  useful  lesson,  that  the  admira* 
tion  of  man,  even  in  its  fullest  sense,  goes 
but  a  little  way  towards  satisfying  the  heart. 

The  affectation  most  frequently  detected 
in  the  behavior  of  women,  is  that  which 
arises  from  an  inordinate  desire  of  being 
agreeable.  A  certain  degree  of  this  desire  is, 
unquestionably,  of  great  service  in  preserving 
them  from  the  moral  degradation  which  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  as  attaching  to  per- 
sonal neglect — as  indicating  a  low  state  of 
mind  wherever  it  exists,  and  procuring  a  low 
degree  of  estimation  for  the  individual  who 
thus  allows  her  negligence  to  gain  the  ascen- 
dancy over  her  good  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  may  with  pro- 
priety be  called  an  inordinaU  desire  to  be 
admired,  when  it  takes  the  place  of  higher 
motives  and  principles  of  action,  is,  perhaps, 
a  more  fertile  source  both  of  folly  and  of  suf- 
fering than  any  other  which  operates  upon 
the  life  and  conduct  of  woman.  As  exhibit- 
ed  through  the  single  medium  of  affectation, 
it  is  so  varied  in  its  character,  and  so  un- 
bounded in  its  sphere  of  operation,  that  to 
attempt  to  describe  it  in  detail  would  require 
volumes,  rather  than  pages ;  I  shall  therefore 
confine  my  remarks  to  that  species  of  affecta- 
tion which  is  the  most  prevalent  in  the  pres- 
ent day. 

As  the  peculiar  kind  of  merit  assumed  by 
the  hypocrite  is,  in  some  measure,  a  test  of 
what  is  most  popular  and  most  approved  in 
society,  so  the  prevailing  affectation  of  the 
day  is  an  indication  of  the  taste  of  the  times 
»of  the  general  tone  of  public  feeling,  and 
of  the  tendency  of  private  habits.  That 
which  most  recommends  itself  to  the  accept* 
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ance  and  adoption  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  present  day,  is  an  affectation  of  refine- 
ment— not  refinement  of  feeling  as  relates  to 
the  means  possessed  by  every  human  being* 
of  increasing  pleasure  and  alleviating  pain, 
in  the  circle  of  friends  or  relatives  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  ;  but  refinement  of  zelf^ 
so  that  the  individual  who  has  attained  to 
this  degree  of  elevation  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  personal  obligations,  particularly  such  as 
would  render  her  instrumental  in  the  perform- 
ance of  social  and  domestic  ser^'ices  among 
her  fellow-creatures.  Women  who  affect 
this  kind  of  refinement,  are  extremely  fas- 
tidious in  all  that  relates  to  manual  employ- 
ment They  cannot  iwuk  the  coarse  material 
tfiat  supplies  our  bodily  wants,  or  constitutes 
our  personal  comfort.  They  loathe  the  very 
mention  of  those  culinary  compounds,  which, 
nevertheless,  their  ftir  lips  condescend  to 
admit ;  and  they  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
vulgar  notion  that  the  old  grandmother-du- 
ties of  preparing  a  clean  hearth,  and  a  com- 
fortable fireside,  for  a  husband  or  a  brother, 
could  by  any  possibility  devolve  upon  them. 

For  this  kind  of  affectation,  however,  there 
is  some  excuse  in  our  natural  indolence ;  and 
in  the  exemption  it  procures  from  personal 
exertion ;  but  when  we  see  the  absolute ;Nztn5 
which  some  of  the  same  individuals  will  take 
to  make  themselves  appear  dependent,  use- 
less, and  wholly  inadequate  to  self-preserva- 
tion, we  are  startled  with  a  new  idea,  and 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon in  human  nature. 

It  is  with  difficulty  I  admit  the  belief  that 
women  are  in  reality  the  victims  of  all  those 
foolish  foars  with  which  they  profess  to  be 
annoyed,  and  with  which  they  unquestion- 
ably are  very  successful  in  annoying  others. 
It  is  with  difficulty  I  admit  this  belief,  because 
I  see,  and  see  with  admiration,  that  some  of 
the  most  delicate  women,  the  most  sensitively 
alive  to  impression,  and  the  most  susceptible 
bodi  of  pleasure  and  pain,  can,  when  called 
upon  by  duty,  and  actuated  by  principle,  set 
all  tivBse  idle  fears  aside,  and  dare  to  do  what 
man  would  almost  shrink  from.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  divest  myself  of  all  suspicion,  that 


a  little  of  this  feminine  timidity  is  sometimes 
assumed,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  encouraged, 
for  the  sake  of  effect— for  the  sake  of  making 
it  appear  to  society  that  the  individual  who 
acts  this  part  is  too  refined  to  have  ever  been 
accustomed  to  the  rough  usages  of  common 
life. 

I  say  this  with  all  charity,  and  widi  much 
compassion  for  those  whose  bodily  and  men- 
tal conformation  does  rttUfXy  render  them  the 
victims  of  causeless  fear ;  and  when  we  see 
such  persons  endeavoring  to  subdue  their 
timidity,  ashamed  of  it  as  a  weakness,  and 
especially  solicitous  for  it  not  to  interfere  with 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  others^  Aey 
justly  claim,  not  only  our  sympathy,  but  our 
admiration.  It  is  the  displity  of  terror  that  I 
would  speak  of  in  terms  which  can  scttrcely 
be  too  contemptuous;  tiie  becoming  start, 
the  modulated  shriek,  the  studied  appeal  for 


manly  protection,  and  all  that  elaboration  of 
feminine  delicacy  which  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  be  the  business  of  a  life  to  exhibit 

Besides  this  kind  of  affectation,  I  will  men- 
tion  another  species,  if  possible,  still  Riere 
unnaccountable  in  its  nature  and  cause.  It 
is  the  aflectation  of  ignorance  respecting 
common  things.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual 
with  young  ladies  to  appear  to  plume  theni- 
selves  upon  not  knowing  how  any  familiar 
or  ordinary  thing  is  made  or  done*  They 
refuse  to  understand  any  thing  about  machi- 
nery, and  bring  into  their  conversation  what 
they  seem  to  regard  as  the  most  entertaining 
blunders,  whenever  conversation  turns  upon 
the  occupations  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
same  individuals  seldom  know  the  way  to  any 
place,  are  incapable  of  discovering  whether 
their  faces  are  turned  to  the  north  or  the 
south ;  and  if  you  ask  them,  with  any  idea 
of  receiving  an  answer,  from  what  quarter 
the  wind  is  blowing,  you  might  as  welt  ex- 
pect them  to  tell  you  whether  the  tide  is  at 
that  moment  rising  in  Nootka  Sound. 

If  any  of  these  confessions  of  ignorance, 
when  forced  upon  them,  were  attended  with 
embarrassment  or  shame,  they  would  clainn 
our  sisterly  compassion  ;  and  sorry  should  I 
be  to  make  their  blushes  the  subject  of  public 
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remark.  But  when  we  find  this  ignorance 
persteted  in,  made  conspicuous  on  every  pos- 
Btble  occasiont  and  attended  with 

**  Nodt,  and  becks,  and  wreadied  amilet,** 

aa  if  it  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception  io  society,  we  cannot  withhold  the 
exclamation  of  our  patriot  poet,  that  from  our 
souls  we  **  loathe  all  affectation." 

It  is  evident  that  this  helplessness,  and  this 
ignorance,  where  they  are  assumed,  must  be 
so  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention, 
claiming  assistance,  it  may  be,  from  the  other 
flOX,aDd  establishing  an  unquestionable  claim 
to  lefifiement,  by  giving  forth  to  society  an 
idee  of  habits  of  exclusion  from  all  vulgar  or 
degrading  aflsociatioo. 

It  is  difficult  to  iraagiiie  a  mode  of  life,  or 
a  combinataon  of  circumstanoest  less  advan^ 
tageous  to  the  eahivmtbn  of  such  false  no* 
tbDS  of  refinemeiit,  than  tfaoee  which  are 
prssaoted  by  the  rsal  situation  of  the  women 
of  England ;  and  it  k  impossible  not  to  look, 
with  gloomy  anticipations  for  tha  future  wel- 
&ie  of  our  country,  upon  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  these  erroneous  ideas  of  what 
is  really  excellent  and  admiraUe  in  the  female 
character. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subjects  at 
present  under  consideration,  naturally  leads 
as  to  that  great  root  of  more  than  half  the 
folly  and  the  misery  existing  among  women — 
ike  lave  cf  admiration. 

The  extreme  case  of  a  woman  totally  in- 
diflerent  to  the  good  opinion  of  her  follow- 
creatures,  would  foil  to  recommend  itself  (b 
our  regard,  inasmuch  as  it  would  argue  a 
deficiency  in  her  nature,  of  those  feelings 
which  have  been  given  her  ae  a  means  of 
happiness  to  herself  and  benefit  to  others. 
She  would  stand  amid  her  fellow-creatures  a 
lonely  and  isolated  being,  living  and  acting 
without  reference  to  the  existence  of  any 
other  being ;  and  if  she  escaped  the  thousand 
disappointments  of  those  who  act  from  oppo- 
site motives,  she  would  be  equally  exempt 
from  any  claim  upon  their  affection. 

Such  individuals,  however,  are  so  rare,  that 
tiie  consideration  of  their  peculiarities  wculd 


be  a  fruitless  waste  of  time  and  thought 
It  is  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  character  that 
our  attf^ntion  must  now  be  given.  And  here 
I  would  request  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  my  remarks  refer  strictly  to  the  love  of 
admiration^  not  to  the  love  of  apprnbaiion^ 
which  I  take  to  be  a  natural  and  lawful  stim- 
ulus to  all  that  is  excellent  in  female  conduct. 

When  we  look  upon  human  life  with  **  crit- 
ical inspection,"  we  find  that  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  apparent  motives  acted  upon  before 
the  world,  are  not  the  real  motives  by  which 
the  individual  actors  are  influenced ;  and 
that  this  system  of  deception  is  often  carried 
on  unconsciously  to  them,  because  they  are 
themselves  betrayed  by  the  deceitful ness  of 
their  own  hearts.  In  no  instance  is  this  more 
strikingly  the  case  than  in  our  love  of  admi- 
ration. To  gratify  this  desire,  what  suffering 
are  we  not  willing  to  endure,  what  pains  do 
we  not  take,  what  patience  can  we  not  exer- 
cise !  and  all  under  the  most  plausible  pre- 
tences-*pretences  that  impose  upon  others 
less  effectually  than  ourselves,  that  we  are 
acting  upon  higher  and  more  praiseworthy 
principles.  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
to  be  observed  between  acting  fh>m  worthy 
and  unworthy  motives :  when  our  endeavors 
are  unsuccessful  and  our  motives  correct,  we 
seldom  give  way  to  the  fretfulness  of  disap- 
pointment ;  but  when  our  endeavors  are  in- 
effectual, and  we  look  back  kito  our  own 
hearts,  and  find  them  unsupported  by  any 
laudable  object,  our  fVetfulness  is  ofVen  exas- 
perated into  bitterness  and  spleen. 

Observation  and  experience  have  taught 
me  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  secret  sor- 
rows of  woman's  life  owe  half  their  ]K)ign. 
ancy  to  the  disappointment  of  not  being  able 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  admiration  which  has 
been  studiously  sought.  A  popular  and  ele- 
gant  writer  has  said — ^"How  oflen  do  the 
wounds  of  our  vanity  form  the  secret  of  our 
pathos !"  And  to  the  situation,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  woman,  this  observation  is  more  espe- 
cially applicable.  Still  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  woman  in  this  respect  By  the  na- 
ture of  her  own  feelings  as  well  as  by  the 
established  rules  of  polished  life,  she  is  thrown. 
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as  it  were,  upon  the  good-will  of  society.  Un- 
able to  assert  her  own  claims  to  protection, 
she  must  endeavor  to  ensure  it  by  secondary 
means,  and  she  knows  that  the  protection  of 
man  is  best  ensured  by  recommending  her- 
self to  his  admiration. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  but  a  faint  line 
of  demarkation  between  admiration  and  love. 
Though  essentially  different  in  their  nature, 
and  not  always  called  forth  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, their  outward  aspect  is  still  so  much 
alike,  and  there  is  so  frequent  a  transition 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  it  re- 
quires more  able  reasoning  than  the  general- 
ity of  women  are  capable  oC  to  know  exactly 
when  they  are  exciting  admiration,  and  when 
they  are  inspiring  love.  There  is,  however, 
one  infollible  test  by  which  the  case  may  be 
decided,  and  I  cannot  too  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  my  countrywomen  to  apply  it  to 
themselves,  it  they  are  admired  without 
being  beloved,  they  may  possibly  be  fevorites 
in  company  abroad,  but  they  will  be  no  lavor- 
ites  at  home — they  may  obtain  the  good- will 
of  a  mere  acquaintance,  but  they  will  be 
solitary  and  neglected  at  their  own  fireside. 
If  they  are  cultivating  such  habits  as  are 
calculated  to  make  them  really  beloved,  espe- 
cially at  home,  they  may  retire  from  company 
in  which  they  have  been  wholly  overlooked, 
to  find  the  warmest  welcome  of  the  domestic 
circle  awaiting  their  return — ^they  may  not  be 
able  to  create  any  perceptible  sensation  when 
they  appear  in  public,  but  every  familiar 
countenance  around  their  social  hearth  will 
be  lighted  up  with  smiles  when  they  appear. 

With  regard  to  the  love  of  admiration,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  women  who 
make  this  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  their 
lives,  do  not  at  the  panie  time  evince  an 
equal  solicitude  to  be  admired  for  what  is 
really  praiseworthy.  Were  this  the  case, 
they  would  at  least  be  employed  in  cultiva- 
ting useful  habit;^ ;  and  as  the  student  who 
aims  at  obtaining  a  prize,  even  if  he  foils  in 
that  direct  object,  has  obtained  what  is  more 
desirable,  in  the  power  of  application  which 
he  has  made  himself  master  of;  so  the  wo- 
man who  aims  at  moral  excellence,  if  the 


taste  of  society  is  too  vitiated  to  receive  with 
admiration  the  first  inpression  her  character 
is  calculated  to  make,  has  yet  acquired  such 
habits  as  will  prove  an  inestimable  treasure 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  aAer  life. 

We  do  not,  however,  see  that  this  is  the 
case  so  much  as  might  be  desired  in  modem 
society.  There  is  an  appearance  among  the 
women  of  the  present  day,  of  being  too  eager 
for  an  immediate  tribute  of  admiration,  to 
wait  for  the  development  of  moral  worth; 
and  thus  they  cultivate  those  more  shining 
accomplishments,  which  dazzle  and  delight 
for  the  moment,  but  leave  no  materials  for 
agreeable  reflection  behind.  Like  the  con- 
ductor of  an  exhibition  of  fireworkis  they 
play  off  their  splendid  combinations  of  light 
and  color ;  but  the  magazine  is  soon  expend- 
ed, and  the  scene  closes  with  weariDes8»  and 
vacuity,  and  the  darkness  of  night 

What  a  waste  of  time,  and  means,  and 
applicatk>n,  for  such  a  result !  What  an  ex- 
penditure of  thought  and  feelings  to  bare 
produced  this  momentary  display  I  Surely 
no  philanthropist  can  bdiold  unmoved  the 
pitiful  objects  for  which  women,  who  court 
the  incense  of  admiration,  are  spending  their 
lives.  Surely  none  of  the  patriot  sons  of 
Britain  can  look  on,  and  see  with  inditfer- 
ence  the  sisters,  the  wives,  the  mothers,  of 
our  English  homes,  perpetually  employed, 
even  in  a  worid  of  care  and  suffering,  of 
anxiety  and  disappointment,  in  administering 
to  the  momentary  gratification  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  while  the  heart  is  left  unsatisfied, 
tfnd  the  drooping  soul  uncheered. 

The  desire  of  being  befoved  is  an  ambition 
of  a  far  more  amiable  and  praiseworthy  char- 
acter. But  who  shall  record  the  endless  va- 
riety of  suffering  it  entails  upon  woman  I  I 
will  not  believe  of  my  sex,  that  it  is  the  k>ve 
of  admiration  only,  which  gives  birth  to  all 
those  rivalries  and  mortifications — that  envy, 
and  spleen,  and  bitterness,  which  mar  the  fe- 
licity of  female  companionship.  It  must  be 
some  deeper  feeling ;  and  I  at  least  will  give 
them  credit  for  being  wounded  in  a  tenderer 
point  than  their  vanity,  before  they  can  so 
far  do  violence  to  their  gentler  nature,  as  to 
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revenge  upon  each  other  the  slights  and  the 
hamiliations  they  receive. 

Yes :  it  Is  to  human  calculation  the  most 
pardonable,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  soul-be- 
setting sin  of  woman*  to  be  perpetually  in- 
vesting  earthly  objects  with  an  interest  too 
intense  for  her  own  happiness ;  and  asking 
of  some  oracle  she  has  herself  established, 
for  an  answer  to  the  language  of  her  own 
heart  Let  her  seek  as  she  may,  the  admi. 
ration  and  applause  of  the  world,  it  never 
satisfies  the  craving  of  her  soul.  She  must 
have  something  to  come  home  to>--a  shelter 
even  in  the  brightest  sunshine— «  bower  in 
the  ftirest  garden — a  shrine  withii)  the  rich- 
est temple.  She  cannot  mingle  with  the 
stream  of  life,  and  float  securely  on,  as  one 
among  the  many.  She  will  not  even  be  ex- 
alted in  soliiary  distinction.  The  world  has 
no  wealth  to  offer,  that  she  would  possess 
alone. 

This  is  the  true  nature  of  woman ;  and 
the  home  she  seeks  is  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  bound  to  her  by  affection.  She 
knows  that  her  place  in  this  home  is  not  to 
be  maintained  without  unceasing  care ;  and 
hence  the  solicitude  she  bestows  upon  things 
of  trifling  moment  She  knows  also  that  in 
some  instances  she  is  liable  to  be  supplanted ; 
she  feels,  perhaps,  that  she  is  not  worthy  to 
nnonopolize  so  honorable  a  place ;  and  hence 
her  watchfulness  and  jealousy.  It  may  be 
that  she  is  ^discarded  thence,"  for  human 
love  is  sometimes  treacherous;  and  hence 
her  wounded  spirit,  and  the  occasional  out- 
pouring of  natural  feeling,  by  which  she 
brings  upon  herself  the  odium  of  bitterness 
and  revenge. 

Thus  the  darkest  faults  of  woman  may 
oflen  be  traced  back  to  those  peculiarities  of 
her  nature,  which,  under  favoring  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  Divine  blessing,  may 
constitute  her  highest  recommendation,  and 
surest  source  of  happiness.  How  important 
is  it,  then,  since  to  woman  it  is  essential  to  be 
loved,  that  she  should'  not  expect  to  reap 
where  she  has  never  sown,  and  thus  incur 
the  most  painful  disappointment  to  which 
her  suffering  nature  is  liable ! 


With  regard  to  the  anxiety  to  be  admired, 
then,  I  would  propose  that  ty^prave  should  be 
substituted  for  admire^  and  just  so  fax  as  wo- 
men seek  the  approval  of  their  friends,  under 
the  guidance  of  religious  truth,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will  reap  an  abundant 
reward.  With  regard  to  the  desire  to  be 
beloved,  I  can  only  repeat,  that  the  women 
of  England  are  peculiariy  blessed  in  the 
means  they  possess  of  rendering  themselves 
estimable  in  society;  and  the  opportunities 
they  enjoy  of  cultivating  the  kindest  and  hap- 
piest feelings  of  our  nature.  They  have  the 
homes  of  England  in  their  keeping ;  and  the 
hearts  within  those  homes  must  necessarily 
be  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  light  or  the 
shade  which  their  presence  diffuses  around 
them.  They  cannot  complain  that  circum- 
stances are  against  them  in  the  attaiiunent 
of  moral  worth.  All  the  natural  characteris- 
tics of  their  native  conntry  are  in  their  favor. 
The  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family, 
and  especially  of  man,  supplies  them  with  a 
never-failing  motive.  Nature  and  religion 
are  both  on  their  side— the  one  to  prompt, 
the  other  to  lure  them  on.  They  have  tlie 
gratitude  of  their  fellow-creatures  awaiting 
their  endeavors — ^and  what  is  more,  they 
have  the  gracious  approval  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  as  tlieir  encouragement  and  reward. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

FUSLIC  OPINION — ^PECUNIARY    RES0URCE9— IN- 
TEGRITY. 

The  respect  paid  by  women  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  conventional  rules  of 
society,  might  have  been  considered  with 
some  propriety  under  the  head  of  love  of 
admiration,  did  not  the  immediate  connection 
of  this  subject  with  that  of  integrity,  render 
it  more  suited  to  the  present  chapter. 

To  use  a  popular  Germanism,  it  is  but  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  subject  that  we  take, 
when  we  suppose  that  the  hope  of  being  ad- 
mired is  the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  female 
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character  in  all  cases  where  her  conduct  is 
referred  to  public  opinion.  The  dread  of  be- 
ing censured  or  condemned,  exercisesy  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  a  far  more  extensive  influ- 
ence over  her  habits  and  her  feelings.  Any 
deviation  from  the  fashionable  mode  of  dress, 
or  from  the  established  usages  of  polished 
life,  present  an  appalling  difficulty  to  a  wo- 
man of  ordinary  mind,  brought  up  under  the 
tutelage  of  what  is  called  the  world.  She 
cannot — positively  cannot — dare  not — will 
not  do  any  thing  that  the  world  has  pro- 
nounced unladylike.  Nor,  while  she  lives  in 
the  world,  and  mixes  in  polished  society,  is  it 
at  all  desirable  that  she  should  deviate  from 
such  universally  acknowledged  rules,  except 
where  absolute  duty  leads  her  into  a  different 
line  of  conduct  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  advise  a  woman  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  such  deviations,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
being  singular;  because,  I  regard  the  as- 
sumption of  singularity  ibr  its  own  sake,  as 
one  of  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  varied  spe- 
cimens of  affLctatioii  which  human  life  affords. 
To  choose  to  be  singular  without  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  and  to  dare  to  be  so  in  a  noble 
cause,  are  so  widely  different,  that  I  desire  to 
be  clearly  understood  in  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make,  as  referring  strictly  to  those 
cases  in  which  duty  renders  it  necessary  for 
women  to  deviate  from  the  fashions  and 
establiehed  customs  of  the  time  or  place  in 
which  they  live. 

While  the  tide  of  prosperity  bears  us 
smoothly  on,  and  our  means  are  ample, 
and  our  luxuries  abundant,  we  suffer  little 
inconvenience  from  the  tyranny  of  the  world 
in  these  respects.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  an 
agreeable  amusement  to  many  ladies  to  con- 
sult the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  to  be  among 
the  first  to  change  their  mode  of  dress — ^to 
order  costly  furniture,  and  to  receive  com- 
pany in  the  most  approved  and  lady-like  style. 
But  as  I  have  before  observed,  of  the  class 
of  persons  to  which  this  work  chiefly  relates, 
the  tide  of  prosperity  is  apt  to  ebb^  as  well  as 
to  flow  ;  and  as  it  recedes  from  us  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  world  is  not  only  changed  to  us, 
but  the  aspect  of  our  conduct  is  changed  to 


the  world ;  so  that,  what  it  approved  in  us 
before,  and  honored  with  its  countenance,  4b 
now  the  subject  of  its  extreme  and  bitter 
condemnation. 

It  is  then  that  we  discover,  we  have  been 
serving  a  hard  master ;  but  unfortunately  for 
thousands  of  human  beings,  the  discovery 
brings  with  it  no  freedom  from  that  service. 
We  loathe  the  cruel  bondage;  but  habit  is 
too  strong  for  conviction,  and  we  continue  to 
wear  the  galling  chain.  It  is,  then,  in  cases 
of  adverse  fortune,  that  we  see  the  incalcu- 
lable benefit  of  having  made  the  moral  duties 
of  social  and  domestic  life  the  rule  of  our 
conduct,  and  of  havhig  regarded  all  outward 
embellishments  as  things  of  very  subordinate 
importance. 

It  is  a  case  of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence, 
that  the  young  women  of  England  retuni 
home  from  school  more  learned  in  the  modes 
of  dress,  and  habits  of  conduct  prevailing 
among  the  fiishfonable  and  the  wealthy,  than 
in  any  of  those  systems  of  intellectual  culture  in 
which  they  have  been  instructed.  Or,  if  their 
knowledge  has  not  extended  to  what  is  done 
in  fashionable  life,  they  have  at  least  learned 
to  despise  what  is  done  among  the  vulgar  and 
the  poor,  to  look  upon  certain  kinds  of  dress 
as  impossible  to  be  worn,  and  to  regard  with 
supreme  contempt  every  indication  of  the  ab- 
sence of  fashionable  manners.  So  far  as  their 
means  of  information  could  be  made  to  ex- 
tend, they  have  laid  down,  for  the  guidance 
of  their  future  lives,  the  exact  rules  by  which 
the  outward  conduct  of  a  lady  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  by  these  rules  they  determine 
to  abide. 

If  this  determination  was  applied  exclusive- 
ly to  what  is  delicate,  refined,  and  lovely  in 
the  female  character,  they  would  unquestion- 
ably be  preparing  themselves  for  being  both 
esteemed  and  beloved ;  but  unfortunately  for 
them,  their  attention  is  too  often  directed  to 
the  mode  of  dress  worn  by  persons  much 
higher  than  themselves  In  worldly  prosperity, 
and  to  all  the  minuttiB  of  look  and  manner, 
which  they  regard  as  indications  of  easy  cir- 
cumstancea  and  exemption  from  vulgar  oc- 
cupation. 
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Nor  18  the  school  itsslC  or  the  mode  of 
treatment  there,  to  be  regarded  ae  the  source 
of  these  ideas  and  conclusions.  The  customs 
of  modem  society  and  the  taste  of  modem 
times  are  solely  in  fault  And  wherever 
young  ladies  are  congregated  together  with 
the  same  means  of  communication  as  at 
school*  the  saipe  results  must  follow,  until 
the  public  taste  undergoes  a  material  change, 
or  until  the  women  of  England  have  become 
learned  in  a  higher  school  of  wisdom. 

With  the  preparation  here  alluded  to,  our 
young  women  enter  upon  social  life ;  and  as 
years  roll  on,  the  habits  thus  acquired  of  mak- 
ing custom  and  fashion  the  rule  of  their  lives, 
strengthen  with  the  estabhshment  of  their 
character,  and  become  as  parts4>f  their  very 
being.  What  then  is  the  consequence  of  such 
habits  in  the  day  of  their  adversity,  when  the 
diminution  of  their  pecuniary  means  leaves 
them  no  longer  the  power  of  conforming  to 
the  worid  they  have  so  loved  1  The  conse* 
quence  is,  that  along  with  many  real  priva- 
tions, their  ideal  sufferings  are  increased  a 
hundred^fbld  by  the  £ict  that  they  must  dress 
and  live  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they 
have  been  accustomed  to— 4n  short,  that  they 
must  lose  cofte. 

How  little  has  the  mere  circumstance  of 
relinquishing  our  luxuries  to  do  with  the  dis- 
tress attendant  upon  the  loss  of  worldly  sub- 
stance !  We  find  every  day  that  persons  trav- 
elling expressly  for  enjoyment,  joining  in  so- 
cial excursions  and  even  seeking  the  invigo- 
ratioo  of  their  health,  and  the  refreshment  of 
their  spirits,  firom  the  sea-breezes,  or  in  places 
of  customary  resort  for  the  summer  months, 
voluntarily  resign  more  than  half  their  habit- 
ual  indulgences,  and  subject  themselves,  with- 
out a  murmur,  to  the  occupation  of  apart- 
ments which  they  would  scarcely  think  poesi- 
ble  to  be  endured  ibr  a  single  day  in  their 
native  town ;  and  all  the  while  they  are  per- 
haps more  happy  and  more  cheerftil  than  in 
thmr  elegant  <Jbra#iog-roQms  at  home. 

It  is  evident,  tiwn,  that  it  cannot  be  their 
individual  share  in  the  gratification  of  artifi* 
dal  wantSi  which  they  find  it  so  heart-break- 
mg  to  naign.    It  must  be  tfaata  certain  num- 


ber of  polite  and  refined  individuals  having 
combined  to  attach  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance to  the  means  cf  procuring  the  luxuries 
of  life,  all  who  belong  to  this  class,  when  com- 
pelled to  exhibit  in  public  a  manifest  destitu- 
tion of  -such  means,  regard  themseivee,  and 
expect  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  having 
become  degraded  in  the  si^t  of  their  feUow- 
creatures,  and  no  longer  entitled  to  their  fit- 
voc  or  regard. 

It  is  of  no  use  asserting  that  we  all  know  bet- 
ter  than  to  come  to  this  conclusion — that  man- 
kind are  not  so  weak,  or  so  unjust— -that  we 
appreciate  the  moral  worth  of  an  individual 
beyond  the  luxuriee  of  his  table,  or  the  costli- 
ness of  hiadrees.  It  is  easy  to  say  this ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  believe  it,  because  the  prac- 
tical proof  of  experience  is  against  it  I(  for 
instance,  we  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
why  should  the  aspect  of  human  life  present 
such  a  waste  of  time,  and  health,  and  patience, 
and  mental  power,  and  domestic  peace,  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  when  that  wealth  is  expend- 
ed, as  soon  as  gained,  in  maintaining  an  ap- 
pearance of  el^ance  and  luxury  before  the 
worid? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  aigue  about  the  ben- 
efits resulting  from  the  encouragement  of  ar- 
tificial wants,  and  the  increase  of  luxuries,  on 
the  broad  scale  of  national  prosperity.  There 
are  pens  more  able  and  more  fit  for  such  a 
purpose.  My  narrower  views  axe  confined 
to  the  individual  evils  resulting  from  an  over- 
strained ambition  to  keep  pace  with  our 
wealthier  associates  in  our  general  habits; 
and  I  would  write  with  earnestness  on  this 
subject,  because  I  believe  that  in  England,  at 
the  present  time,  these  evils  are  of  rapidly  in^ 
creasing  extent 

It  may  seem  unimportant  to  those  who 
have  no  experience  in  these  affairs,  to  speak 
of  the  private  and  domestic  disputes  arisiqg 
out  of  artificial  wantSi  on  one  side,  and  in- 
ability to  provide  the  demanded  supply  for 
them,  on  the  other.  Yet  what  family,  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  has  not  some  record  of 
scenes,  alike  humiliating  to  human  Datursb 
and  destructive  to  human  happinew,  in  whidi 
the  iU-jttdged  leqoasU  or  the  haish  denial— 
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th»  importunate  appoaif  or  the  agonising  re- 
ply— the  fratiiil  remonatranoe»  or  the  bitter  re- 
tortt  have  not  at  eeaaons  cast  a  shade  orpr 
the  domestic  hearth,  and  destroyed  the  peace 
of  the  oirde  gathered  around  the  social  board. 

It  ntay  appear  still  more  like  trifling,  to  speak 
of  the  sensationsi  with  which  a.  member  of  a 
fallen  fiimily  regards  her  dilapidated  ward- 
robe, and  looks,  and  looks  in  vain  for  a  gar* 
ment  sufficiently  respectable  to  make  her  ap- 
peanooe  in  before  a  rich  relatioo.  Perhaps 
she  has  but  one— «  call  has  to  be  made  upon 
a  person  of  distinction,  and  as  she  proceeds 
on  her  way,  eyeing  with  watchful  anxiety  ev- 
ery speok  and  spray  that  would  be  likely  to 
reduce  her  garment  below  the  average  of  re- 
spectability, a  storm  overtakes  her.  There 
are  carriages  for  all  who  can  aflbrd  to  pay 
for  them,  but  none  for  her :  and  the  agony  of 
losing  her  last  claim  to  gentility  takes  posses- 
sion of  her  souL 

The  reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  case.  A  half^lad  savage  from 
some  barbarous  inland,  would  probably  smile, 
could  he  be  made  to  understand  it  But 
nothing  can  be  further  from  exciting  a  smile 
than  the  rml  sensations  it  occasions.  Noth- 
ing  can  be  fiuther  from  a  smile,  than  the  k)ok 
with  which  a  foiling  tradesman  regards  the 
foriom  condition  of  his  hat,  when  he  dares 
not  brush  it,  lest  he  should  render  its  destitu- 
tion more  apparent  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  a  smile,  than  tiie  glance  he  casts  upon 
his  threadbare  coat,  when  he  knows  of  no  poe- 
sibie  reeonroe  in  art  or  nature  that  can  sup- 
ply him  with  a  new  one.  And  nothing  can 
be  further  from  a  smile,  than  the  cold  wel- 
come we  give  to  a  guest  who  presents  him- 
self unexpectedly,  and  must,  perforce,  look  in 
upoe  the  scantiness  of  our  half-f\imlshed 


It  is  easy  to  class  these  sources  of  disquie- 
tude under  the  head  of  absurdities,  and  to  call 
them  unworthy  of  rational  beinga;  but  I  do 
believe,  there  is  mors  real  misery  existing  in 
the  worid  at  the  present  time,  from  causss 
Uketfasse,  then  fhmi  all  those  puUidy  aknow- 
led§ed  oalamittie  wliioh  are  more  uniformly 
attitalsd  t»  Hie  diapeaeetione  of  Piwidence. 


1  do  not  mean  that  tfiese  miseries  arise  di- 
rectly from,  or  are  by  any  means  confined  to, 
our  pereonsl  appearsnoe^  or  the  feniiture  of 
our  houses;  but  when  we  contemplate  the 
failure  of  pecuniary  means,  as  It  is  regarded 
by  the  world,  and  attempt  to  calculate  the  im- 
mense variety  of  channels  through  which  the 
sulforing  it  produces  is  made  to  flow,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  society, 
I  believe  they  will  be  found  to  extend  through 
every  variety  of  human  life,  to  the  utmost 
range  of  human  foeUng.  Is  it  not  to  escape 
this  suffering  that  the  man  of  unsound  prin- 
ciples  too  frequently  applies  himeelf  to  dls- 
honorable  mean*— that  the  suicide  ptepares 
the  deadly  dreugfat^-and  that  the  emigrant 
sometimes  forMkee  his  native  land,  and  con- 
signs himself  to  the  eolitude  of  unpeopk^d 
wikis? — In  short,  what  nx)re  remains  within 
the  range  of  human  capability,  which  man  has 
not  done,  witli  the  hope  of  flying  from  the 
hontMre  attendant  upon  the  falling  away  of  his 
pecuniary  means  1 

When  the  rmlity  of  this  suffering  is  ac 
knowledged,  as  it  must  be  by  all  who  k)ok 
upon  society  as  it  exists  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; the  next  subject  of  importance  is,  to 
consider  how  the  suffering  can  be  obviated, 
and  its  fotal  effects  upon  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  society  prevented. 

The  moet  immediate  means  that  could  be 
made  to  operate  upon  woman  would  unquee> 
tionably  be  by  implantmg  in  her  mind  a  deeper 
and  mora  rational  foundation  of  thought  and 
feeling—- to  put  a  stop  to  that  endlees  variety 
of  ill-natured  gossip  which  relates  to  the  want 
of  elegance,  or  foshionable  air  in  certain  per- 
sona* dress  and  manner  of  living ;  so  that 
there  should  be  no  queetientng^  **  What  wiU 
be  thought  of  my  wearing  this  drees  again  V* 
«« What  will  Miss  P.,  or  Mrs.  W.  say,  if  they 
see  our  oki  curtaina  t"  **  What  can  the  John* 
sons  mean  by  travelling  outsids  1"  «« Wbst 
will  the  people  at  church  or  chapel  saj«  when 
they  see  your  sbabby  veilf  **l  positively 
don't  bstteve  iSbm  WilsoBs  em  afford  a  new 
carpet,  or  they  would  ssrely  have  one;  awl 
they  hav»diecoatinoed  fair  sutaeeri|ilieii  t» 
our  book-aeoiety.** 
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It  k  neither  grateful  nor  profitable  to  pur* 
sue  theee  remarks  any  fiurther  than  aa  they 
serve  for  specimens  of  that  most  contempti- 
bte  of  small-talk*  wliich  yet  exercises  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  female  mind — so  much 
sok  that  I  have  known  the  whole  fabric  of  a 
woman's  philosophy  entirely  overthrown,  and 
her  peace  of  mind  for  the  moment  destroyed, 
by  the^  simple  questwn,  whether  she  had  no 
other  dress  than  the  one  she  was  so  often 
SMD  to  wear. 

Then  is  another  instance  that  occurs  to  me 
as  iUnstrating^  in  a  striking  manner,, the  sub- 
ject inunediately  under  consideration:  it  is 
that  of  wearing  mourning  for  a  deceased  rel- 
ative. This  custom  is  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  desirablcb  that  it  needs  no  recom- 
mendation jfrom  my  pen.  One  would  suppose, 
howaveri  on  a  superficial  view  of  it>  that  the 
wearing  of  black,  as  a  general  costume  indi- 
cative of  the  absence  of  festivity  or  merriment 
from  the  bereaved  family,  was  all  that  had 
been  originally  intended  by  this  custom ;  and 
that  it  should  thus  become  an.  outward  testi- 
mony of  respect  and  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

The  &shion  of  the  world,  however,  has  im- 
posed upon  this  custom,  as  applies  to  females, 
certain  restrictions,  and  additions  so  expen- 
sive in  their  nature  as  to  render  it  rather  an 
article  of  luxury  to  wear  genteel  mourning, 
or  that  which  is  indicative  of  the  deepest 
ga^  It  interferes  but  little  with  the  sorrow 
and  seclusion  of  a  recent  bereavement,  for  the 
mistress  of  ample  means  to  give  orders  for  an 
external  exemplification  of  precisely  the  de- 
gree of  sorrow  supposed  to  attend  upon  the 
loss  of  a  parent,  or  a  distant  relative.  But 
when  the  means  of  pecuniary  expenditure 
are  extremely  small*  and  the  materials  for 
appearing  properly  in  public  have  to  be  made 
up  at  home,  and  prepared  for  use  within  a 
very  limited  time,  it  is  evident  that  greater 
regard  to  the  sacredness  of  sorrow  would 
suggest  the  desiraUeness  of  a  less  elaborate 
style  of  dress,  or  perhaps  a  dress  not  abso- 
lutely new  for  the  occasion.  Ladies,  how- 
ever* and  thosp  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  make  gentitity  the  pomaiy  rule  of  their 
coodttct,  must  numm  genieaU^;  an4#  conse* 


quently,  there  are  often  scenes  of  bustling 
preparation,  of  invention,  and  studious  ar- 
rangement—Hscenes,  upon  which,  if  a  stranger 
should  look  in,  he  would  see  an  appearance  of 
activity,  and  interest,  almost  amounting  to 
amusemenif  in  the  very  house  where  the  shut- 
ters are  still  closed ;  and  which  are  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  silence  and  the  sanctity  of 
a  deep  and  solemn  grief. 

Nor  is  this  all  So  extremely  becoming 
and  lady4ike  is  the  fashionable  style  of  mourn- 
ing, that,  under  the  plea  of  paying  greater  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  it  has  be- 
come an  object  of  ambition  to  wear  it  in  ita 
greatest  excellence ;  and  equally  an  object  of 
dread*  and  source  of  humiliation,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  it  in  an  inferior  style.  Thus, 
when  the  loss  of  a  father  is  attended  with  the 
failure  of  his  pecuniary  resources,  it  adds  no 
little  to  the  grief  into  which  his  daughters  are 
plunged*  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing so  soon  after  their  twofold  loss,  under  such 
an  outward  sign  of  poverty  as  is  generally 
understood  by  the  world  to  be  betrayed  by 
cheap  and  humble  mourning. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  preparation  of  moum^ 
ing  had  never  been  reduced  to  a  system— so 
many  folds  of  crape  for  a  parent— «o  many 
for  a  sister,  and  so  on— the  peculiar  style  in 
which  it  might  be  made  up  would  never  have 
obtained  half  its  present  importance,  and  re* 
spectable  women,  of  &llen  fortunes,  might 
then  have  appeared  in  puUie  with  the  credit 
of  paying  as  much  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  as  the  more  wealthy ;  nay,  they  might 
eveh  have  been  so  absorbed  in  their  heart- 
rending bss,  and  in  all  the  solemn  and  affect- 
ing impressions  it  was  calculated  to  inspire^ 
as  to  forget  to  have  any  new  preparation  for 
the  occasion*  and  might,  without  loss  of  re* 
spectability,  appear  again  in  those  accustomed 
habiliments  of  darkness  and  gloom  which  for- 
mer instances  of  family  affliction  and  bereave* 
ment  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  into  use. 

I  mention  the  instance  of  mourning*  notb^ 
cause  it  differs  materially  from  many  otbers» 
but  because  it  appears  to  me  to  iliustiate 
clearly  and  strikingly  the  degree  of  shame* 
and  trouble*  and  perplexity*  in  which  women 
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are  involved  by  the  habit  of  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  the  usages  of  society.  I 
know  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  character  and 
the  morals  of  women,  that  their  good  name 
should  be  guarded  from  every  breath  of  re- 
proach ;  and  that  the  wholesome  restrictions 
of  society  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  sometimes  venturing  too  far  under 
the  influence  of  generous  and  disinterested 
feeling.  But  my  remarks  apply  exclusively 
to  cases  where  their  moral  worth  would  be 
established,  not  endangered;  and  I  would 
earnestly  request  my  countrywomen  to  bear 
in  mind  the  immense  difference  between  de- 
viating from  the  rules  of  fashion,  and  break- 
ing through  the  wholesome  restrictions  of 
prudence. 

I  have  spoken  in  strong  terms  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  inconveniences  incident  to  women, 
from  their  slavery  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  ; 
but  were  this  consideration  all  that  had  to  be 
taken  into  account,  they  would  unquestiona- 
bly have  a  right  to  adjust  the  balance,  and 
act  according  to  their  own  choice. 

There  is,  however,  a  far  more  important 
question  connected  with  this  subject — ^and 
that  is,  the  question  of  integrity. 

If  there  be  one  moral  quality  for  which 
England  as  a  nation  is  distinguished  above 
all  others,  I  should  say  it  was  her  integrity  : 
integrity  in  her  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions ;  integrity  in  the  administration  of  her 
government  and  laws ;  integrity  in  the  sound 
hearts  and  honorable  feelings  of  her  patriotic 
sons. 

And  shall  her  daughters  be  less  solicitous 
to  uphold  this  high  standard  of  moral  worth  1 
They  answer  **  No !"  But  they  are  perhaps 
not  all  aware  of  the  encroaching  and  insidi- 
ous nature  of  artificial  wants,  and  tastes,  and 
habits,  founded  upon  the  fashion  of  the  times 
rather  than  upon  any  lasting  principle  of 
right  They  are  not  all  aware,  that  to  dress 
and  live  beyond  their  means,  is  a  species  of 
public  robbery  ;  and  that  even  if  every  law- 
ful debt  is  paid,  and  the  balance  struck  with- 
out injury  to  character  or  credit,  there  are 
8tin  the  poor,  the  starving,  hungry,  helpless 
poor,  unsatisfied  with  bread.     They  have 


therefore  the  strong  claims  both  of  justice 
and  benevolence  to  fulfil,  before  the  Integrity 
of  their  Christian  character  can  be  complete. 

With  regard  to  general  benevolence,  and 
charity  to  the  poor,  we  are  apt  to  deceive 
ourselves  to  an  extent  which  would  be  be- 
yond our  belief,  were  we  not  convinced  by 
the  observation  of  every  day,  that  few,  very 
few  of  those  even  in  the  middle  rapks  of 
life — ^few  even  of  those  tender-hearted  fe- 
males who  are  so  painfully  affected  by  every 
exhibition  of  human  misery— 4I0  any  thing  at 
all  commensurate  with  their  means,  towards 
alleviating  the  suffering  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  poor. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  attach  any  high  de- 
gree of  merit  to  the  mere  act  of  giving  money 
to  the  poor,  because  I  esteem  it  a  luxury  to 
be  thus  instrumental  in  relieving  their  press- 
ing difficulties ;  and  I  am  also  in  considera- 
ble doubt  whether  this  is  the  best  method  of 
relieving  them.  The  point  I  am  about  to  re- 
mark upon,  however,  is  the  extreme  incon- 
sistency of  those  longings,  so  prevalent 
among  ladies,  that  they  could  give  to  the 
poor,  and  the  lamentations  they  frequently 
utter  relating  to  the  absolute  necessity  they 
are  under  of  not  giving  more.  We  find  them 
elegantly  dressed,  dwelling  among  costly  fur- 
niture, and  denying  themselves  nothing  which 
their  wealthier  neighbors  enjoy  :  n;  d  all  the 
while  they  do  so  wish  they  ccu.d  giv«  more 
to  the  poor ! 

I  confess  it  sickens  the  heart,  and  wearies 
the  mind,  to  listen  to  absurdities  like  this. 
If  these  individuals  would  but  let  tlie  matter 
rest,  and  be  content  to  be  fashionable  without 
pretending  to  be  generous,  half  their  culpa- 
bility would  cease  to  exist.  But  they  go  on 
to  explain  to  you  how  their  station  in  life, 
and  their  credit  in  society,  require  them  to 
dress  and  live  in  a  certain  way,  and  how 
they  consider  themselves  doing  a  benefit  to 
their  country  by  their  encouragement  of  ite 
manufactures.  It  would  not  be  inappropriate 
to  ask  them,  as  they  enter  a  fashionable  and 
expensive  establishment  to  purchase  some 
costly  articles  of  dress,  whether  they  are  do- 
ing it  in  reality  for  the  benefit  of  their  country  ? 
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and  there  might  be  seaeone  when  it  would  be 
equally  appropriate  to  inquire*  whether  they 
prefer  their  appearance  before  the  world*  to 
the  spiritual  consolation  of  having  made  the 
injunctions  of  their  blessed  Saviour  the  rule 
of  their  conduct 

The  measure  of  charity  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  bestow  upon  the  poor,  is  a  point  of 
very  difficult  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner we  may  choose  to  adopt  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  means.  We  cannot  properly 
make  ourselves  the  judge  of  a  brother  or  a 
sister,  in  these  respecta  But  if  we  have 
sufficient  resources  for  the  purchase  of  luxu- 
ries, it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that  we  cannot 
give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  we  will  not  spare  a 
little  out  of  our  little,  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
believed  when  we  boast  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  afford  us  to  be  charitable  with  more. 

There  are  noble  instances  afforded  by  wo- 
men in  the  middle  classes  of  society  in  Eng- 
land, of  what  can  really  be  done  in  the  way 
of  benevolence,  in  a  persevering  and  unob- 
trusive manner,  which  it  is  truly  refreshing 
to  the  soul  to  contemplate.  And  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  my  young  countrywo- 
men to  look  diligently  to  these,  and  to  ask 
whether  they  cannot  go  and  do  likewise, 
rather  than  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
dangerous  habit  of  inquiring  whether  they 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  what  is  fashiona- 
ble and  becoming  to  a  lady,  even  when  it  is 
not  necesrary  for  comfort  or  respectability. 
By  this  means  they  would  at  least  be  able  to 
attain  a  degree  of  merit ;  for  if  they  did  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  the  truly  devoted  and 
praiseworthy,  they  might  avoid  involving 
themselves  in  that  interminable  chain  of  ex- 
pensive contingencies,  which  are  sure  to  fol- 
low,  if  we  set  out  in  life  by  making  it  our  first 
object  of  ambition  to  stand  well  with  the 
world,  and  to  accommodate  our  dress  and 
mode  of  living  to  that  which  is  most  admired 
in  society. 

The  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning  induced 
by  too  slavish  a  conformity  to  the  fashions 
and  the  customs  of  the  world,  creates  an 
endless  abriee  of  entanglements  most  fttally 
seductive  to  women's  belter  ieelinge.    The 


&ct  of  having*  or  not  having,  absolute  debts 
unpaid,  seems  to  be,  with  most  young  ladies, 
the  boundary-line  of  their  morality,  as  relates 
to  their  pecuniary  afiairs ;  and  well  would  it 
be  if  aU  were  strictly  scrupulous  even  to  this 
extent  Within  this  line,  however,  there  may 
be  deviatk>ns  from  the  integrity  of  a  noUe, 
generous,  and  enli^tened  mind,  which  yet 
the  world  takes  no  cognizance  oC  and  which 
do  not  materially  affect  the  character,  as  it  is 
judged  of  by  society  in  general. 

I  have  said  that  the  world  is  an  unjust 
judge,  and  in  no  instance  is  it  more  so  than 
in  this.  The  worid  pays  hpmage  to  an  ex- 
pensive, elegant,  and  lady-like  appearance, — 
but  it  takes  little  note  of  the  principle  that 
would  condemn  this  appearance,  if  it  could 
not  be  maintained  without  encroachment  up- 
on a  parent's  limited  means.  The  restric- 
tions of  civil  law  refer  only  to  the  pa3rment  of 
pecuniary  debts;  and  when  these  are  dis- 
charged, we  may  appear  without  reproach 
before  society.  But  happily  for  us,  we  have 
a  higher  standard  of  moral  duty;  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Christian  character  requires 
a  strict  observance  of  points  of  conduct  un- 
seen by  society,  and  perhaps  known  only  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hu- 
man hearts,  by  whose  judgment  we  must 
stand  or  h\l 

Reasoning,  then,  upon  these  subjects,  from 
higher  principles,  we  cleariy  perceive  that  we 
have  no  right  to  indulge  ourselves  with  luxu- 
ries, or  to  purchase  the  countenance  and  &- 
vor  of  society,  at  the  expense  of  a  parent's 
peace,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  comforts  of 
his  old  age.  We  have  no  right  to  encroach 
upon  means  not  strictly  and  lawfully  our 
own,  even  though  they  should  be  granted  to 
our  necessities,  for  more  than  belongs  to  ac- 
tual decency  of  appearance,  and  sufficiency 
of  subsistence,  except  in  thoee  cases  where  it 
is  the  desire  of  wealthy  friends  or  relatives 
that  we  should  be  adorned  and  supplied  at 
their  expense.  We  have  no  right,  and  no 
woman  of  good  feeling  would  wish  to  estab- 
lish a  right,  to  drees  and  live  at  the  extreme 
of  expenditure  which  a  fother,  by  nothing  less 
than  boaiiy  and  incessant  toil,  can  obtain  the 
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mo^iM  of  afibrding.  We  have  no  right  to 
make  presents,  and  thus  obtain  the  meed  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  our  generosity, 
with  money  which  is  immediately  transmit- 
ted from  our  fiither's  hand  for  that  especial 
purpose,  while  our  own  resources  remain  un- 
diminished, our  own  private  store  of  treas- 
ures undivided,  and  our  circumstances  whol- 
ly unaffected. 

I  do  not  say  that  to  each  one  of  the  im- 
mense variety  of  daily  and  familiar  actions, 
which  might  be  classed  under  this  head,  there 
attaches  the  highest  degree  of  actual  culpa- 
bility. They  are  rather  instances  of  encroach- 
ment,  than  of  absolute  injustice  and  wrong. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  habii  of  eocroachiDg, 
jusEt  so  &r  as  decency  will  permit,  and  as  oc- 
casion seems  to  warrant,  upon  all  that  is 
noUe  and  generous,  upright  and  kind,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  corrupt 
the  heart,  while  it  produces  at  the  same  time 
a  deadening  efiect  upon  the  highest  and  ho- 
liest aspirations  of  the  soul. 

What  answer  can  be  made  by  sueh  a  soul 
to  the  secret  questionings  of  its  internal  mon- 
itor? Or  how  shall  we  appeal  to  the  gra- 
cious  and  merciftU  Creator  of  the  universe, 
who  has  given  us  all  this  glorious  world  lor 
our  enjoyment,  and  all  the  elemente  of  nature 
for  our  use ;  who  has  looked  upon  us  in  our 
degradation,  and  pitied  our  infirmities,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  that  his  mercy 
mi^t  descend  to  us  in  a  palpable  and  hu- 
man form,  and  that  we  might  receive  the 
conditions  of  his  offered  pardon,  be  healed, 
and  live  ?-^ow  riiall  we  appeal  to  him  in 
oar  private  prayers,  or  stand  before  him  in 
the  public  sanctuary,  with  this  confession  on 
our  lipe-^that  Just  so  far  as  man  could  ap- 
prove or  condemn  our  actions,  we  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  be  just ;  but  that 
to  him,  and  to  the  Saviour  of  our  souls,  we 
have  grudged  the  incense  of  a  willing  mind ; 
and  therefore  we  have  enhanced  our  pleas- 
ures,  and  gratified  our  pride,  and  fed  our 
eelflshness,  by  all  those  triflings  yet  forbid- 
den means,  which  be  has  pronounced  to  be 
ofibnsive  in  his  sight? 

Bendes  ftese  oonaideratiotM,  tiiere  is  one 


of  immeasurable  importanee,  oooneeted  with 
our  conduct  in  the  sight  of  God.  No  hu- 
man mind  can  set  a  bound,  or  prescribe  a 
measure,  to  its  voluntary  deviations  fix>m  the 
line  of  duty.  We  have  been  supposing  a 
case  in  which  these  deviations  are  extremely 
minute,  and  yet  so  numerous  as  to  form  as 
it  were  a  circle  round  the  heart-^-a  cirde 
of  eviL  Imagine,  then,  this  circle  widening, 
and  widening^  year  aAer  year,  through  the 
seasons  of  youth  and  maturity,  and  the 
dreary  winter  of  old  age.  What  an  awful 
and  melancholy  spectacle  does  the  state  of 
that  heart  present,  enclosed  as  it  were  in  a 
deleterious  atmosphere,  and  growing  perpet- 
ually colder  and  more  callous  by  exclusion 
from  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  ! 

Oh !  let  us  not  begin  to  breathe  this  dead- 
ly atmosphere !  And  you  who  are  yet  in- 
experienced in  the  ways  of  hunxan  life, 
whose  habits  are  not  formed,  whose  paths 
not  chosen,  whose  line  of  conduct  not  decid- 
ed, what  a  blessing  would  it  be  to  you,  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  were 
you  to  choose  that  better  part^  that  would  en- 
able you  to  look  with  a  single  eye  to  what  is 
most  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight,  and  most 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  ;  leaving 
the  embellishments  of  person,  the  luxuries  of 
taste,  and  the  appropriation  of  worldly  es- 
teem, to  be  enjoyed  or  relinquished  with  a 
grateful  and  contented  mind,  just  as  your 
heavenly  Father  may  permit ;  and  bearing 
always  about  with  you,  as  a  talisman  against 
the  encroachmeote  of  evil,  even  in  the  most 
simple  or  most  specious  form,  the  remem- 
brance that  none  of  these  things  are  worthy 
of  a  single  wish,  if  they  must  necessarily  be 
obtained  by  the  violation  of  his  laws,  or  ac- 
companied by  the  tokens  of  his  displeasure  ! 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

HABITS  AND  CHARACTBR — ^mTELLECTXJAL  AT- 
TAINMENTS— ^EMFLOFMENT  OF  TDIB — MOBAX. 
COUBAGE — BRIGHT  BALANCE  OF  MINIX 

To  those  gentle  readers  who  have  huen 
kind  woagh  to 
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(ingoing  pages,  and  who  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
ercise their  forbearance  towards  me  through 
a  few  more,  I  feet  that  some  apology,  or 
rather  some  explanation,  is  necessary  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  so  often  been  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  the  extraordinary  ambition 
manifested  by  my  countrywomen,  in  the 
present  day,  to  make  themselves  mistress  of 
every  possible  variety  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment that  can  be  acquired  at  school ;  and  I 
cannot  help  fearing  that  many  of  my  remarks 
may  appear  to  have  been  written  with  a  view 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  treasures  of 
mind,  and,  as  fer  as  my  single  influence  may 
extend,  to  deter  others  from  the  pursoit  of 


So  fer  from  this,  I  would  repeal^  if.  possi- 
bleb  in  words  which  could  not  be  forgotten, 
my  firm  conviction  that  no  human  being  can 
ieam  too  much,  so  that  their  sphere  of  intel- 
tigrace  does  not  extend  to  what  is  evil  But, 
while  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  objecte  we  have  in 
view  in  the  culture  of  the  mind,  we  must  not 
fbfget  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  onfy  one. 
In  rearing  an  infent,  we  not  only  supply  ito 
appetite  with  food,  but  also  find  it  necessary 
to  teach  it  the  habit,  and  assist  it  in  the  pow- 
er, of  exercising  ito  limbs ;  we  guide  ite  steps, 
and*  as  fer  as  we  are  able,  give  it  just  notk>ns 
of  eaercising  ite  bodily  functions  with  the  best 
eflkct 

To  feed  the  mind,  then,  is  but  a  small  part 
of  our  duty.  If  we  leave  it  helplees  and  in- 
ert, without  ability  to  exercise  ite  various 
powers,  and  judgment  to  exercise  ihem 
aright,  the  nMst  importent  portion  of  that 
duty  is  neglected.  Thus  fer,  I  believe,  all 
who  are  empk>yed  in  teaching  the  young  will 
go  along  with  me,  for  their  experience  must 
alibrd  strong  evidence  in  fevor  of  this  stete- 
ment  There  are  some  points,  however,  in 
which,  it  appean  to  me,  they  have  allowed 
the  feahiott  of  the  tiroes  to  render  their  sys- 
tem of  instruction  extrenoely  defective.  But, 
for  thk^  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
that  they  are  in  any  degree  to  blame ;  be- 
canae  they  have  the  tMe  of  the  times  to  con- 
anil ;  and  they  would  obtain  little  cradit  for 


making  our  young  women  what  they  ought 
to  be,  if  that  taste  was  not  correct 

With  regard  to  moral  discipline,  or  that 
mode  of  instruction  by  which  women  would 
be  fitted  for  their  domestic  and  social  duties, 
I  have  expressed  my  opinion  in  an  eariier 
chapter  of  this  work,  and,  with  regard  to  in- 
tellectual culture,  1  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I 
now  venture  a  few  remarks. 

It  appears  to  me,  in  looking  abroad  upon 
society,  and  contemplating  the  immense  va- 
riety of  mentel  atteinmente  which  prevail 
among  the  young  women  of  the  present  day, 
that  they  are  in  imminent  danger  of  suppos- 
ing, when  they  have  acquired  a  vast  amount 
of  verbal  knowledge,  that' the  great  work  of 
education  is  done.  They  are,  in  short,  in 
danger  of  misteking  the  means  for  the  end ; 
and  of  resting  Satisfied  that  they  are  wiser 
than  the  generation  before  them. 

In  the  acquirenoent  of  languages  this  is 
particularly  the  case.  A  young  lady  obteins 
the  reputetion  of  being  clever,  when  she  has 
made  herself  mistress  of  several  languages; 
and  with  this  she  is  generally  satisfied ;  while 
she  ought  to  remember  that  she  has  but 
gained  possesskm,  as  it  were,  of  the  keys  of 
vast  storehouses  of  knowledge,  for  the  use  of 
which  she  is  responsible  to  society. 

Again,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  there  is  a 
technicality  that  strikes  the  ear,  and  gives  an 
idea  of  vast  superiority  in  the  way  of  attein- 
mente ;  and  there  are  facte  that  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory,  without  the  mind 
being  in  any  way  enlaiged  or  enlightened  by 
the  leception  of  them.  It  is  easy,  for  in- 
stence,  to  telk  of  botany,  without  the  thoughto 
at  any  time  extending  themselves  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  vegetation ;  and  of  astrono- 
my, so  as  to  tell  the  distances  of  different 
planets,  without  the  soul  being  penetrated  by 
one  ray  of  illumination  from  the  wisdom 
which  designed,  and  which  controls  the  star- 
ry heavens.  It  is  easy  to  attend  a  few  scien- 
tific lectures,  and  to  return  home  talking  of 
the  names  of  gases^  and  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  electricity,  the  gal- 
vanic batteiy,  and  other  popular  exhfbitkms 
of  the  lectoxe-nMrni ;  hot  it  reqniree  a  totally 
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diflfarent  process  of  mind  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  laws  of  the  uniTerse,  and  to 
bow  befiure  the  conviction  that  all  most  have 
been  created  by  a  hand  divine. 

From  our  observations  of  rural  or  roman- 
tic  soenery,  it  is  easy  to  babble  about  woods 
and  water^ls,  about  the  ruggedness  of 
mountains*  and  the  grandeur  of  the  raging 
sea ;  but  it  does  not  foUow  as  a  necessary 
eonsequence  that  we  have  formed  any  con- 
ception of  the  idea  of  abstract  beauty,  or  of 
the  reverentialt  but  admiring  awe,  which  true 
sublimity  is  calculated  to  inspire.  It  does 
not  follow  that  we  shall  have  learned  to  im- 
body  in  the  elements  of  nature  those  subtler 
eeseneee  of  spirit  and  of  mind,  which,  to  the 
poolMal  and  imaginative,  people  every  desert, 
and  render  vocal  with  melody  the  silence  of 
night 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  busy  worid 
there  is  little  employnaent  ibr  the  imagine- 
tiofi— little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  poetical 
•aseclations.  I  grant'-^r  I  am  compelled  to 
do  80->-that  poetry  should  be  elbowed  out  of 
our  working  worid  lo  make  room  for  ma- 
ohioery ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
tnin  of  thought,  and  course  of  reasoning, 
should  not  be  carried  on.  I  grant  that  the 
materials  are  difierent;  but  why  should  we 
not  still  endeavor  to  raise  an  altar  in  our 
minds  for  a  higher,  holier  worship  than  that 
of  the  mammon  of  this  worid  1  Why  should 
we  fix  our  attention  solely  upon  the  material 
part  of  the  universe,  satisfying  ourselves 
with  the  names  of  substantial  things,  widi 
their  variety,  classification,  and  physical 
properties  1  Why  should  we  confine  our- 
selves to  counting  the  pillars  in  the  temple 
of  nature,  computing  its  magnitude  and 
Boeasoring  its  height,  without  referring  all 
our  calculations,  through  the  highest  range 
of  imagination,  to  the  wonder-working  power 
of  the  great  Artificer  1 

It  may  be  said  that  wo  dwell  too  mudh  ki 
oitiesk  sod  lead  too  artificial  a  Kfe^  to  be  able 
to  peroeive  the  anBtramentality  of  Divine 
Wisdom  in  all  the  etonls  that  p«ss  benrath 
•wrefeservalion.  If  this  be  the  esse,  these  is 
we  should  rouse  our- 


selves by  fresh  efforts,  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  polished  niirface  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  into  the  deeper  mysteries  that  lie  be- 
yond—there is  the  more  need  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  perceive,  in  the  practical  atbirs 
of  busy  life,  those  great  principles  by  wfaidi 
the  laws  of  nature  are  governed,  and  the 
system  of  the  universe  upheld. 

It  for  instance,  we  live  in  the  heart  of  a 
thickly.peopled  city,  with  the  rush-of  its  busy 
multitudes  around  us,  and  the  labor  of  man's 
hand,  and  the  efforts  of  his  ingenuity,  perpet- 
ually before  our  eyes,  ttiete  is  no  reason  why 
we  ahouid  look  only  at  the  splendor  of  its 
manufactured  articles,  amuse  our  foncy  with 
the  outward  aspect  of  its  varied  exhibitioiis 
of  art,  or  rsgard  with  disgust  the  occnpalkKis 
of  the  mechanic,  boeause  he  handles  the  i«w 
material!  and  touches  What  is  gross.  Wo«ld 
it  not  be  more  consietenl  with  the  exerdse  of 
an  enlightened  mind,  to  contemiptote  the  won- 
dem  of  that  power  whksh  the  Creator  has  in- 
trusted to  the  use  of  man,  so  that  he  lays 
holdi  as  it  wer^  of  the  elements  of  nai«re, 
and  makes  them  submit  to  his  Willi  Night 
foHs  not  with  stiUness  and  repose  upon  the 
city;  but  we  walk  artiMroHgh  a  living  falete: 
and  shall  we  pass  on,  like  children,  pleased 
with  the  glitter  and  the  aho w,  without  reiffecling 
that  man  has  been  able  to  convert  the  daritest 
substance  fitrni  the  bowels  of  the  earth  iseo 
the  very  source  of  all  this  light !  Mountains 
and  valleys,  tncts  of  land  and  floods  of  wa- 
ter, intervene  between  us  and  our  distant 
friends;  but  we  fly  to  them  with  a  rapidity 
wbwh,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  herni 
pronounced,  even  by  philoeopheis,  isspossl- 
ble.  And  shall  we  move  like  senseless  stut- 
ter, even  through  the  very  heart  of  the  moon- 
tain^  calculating  only  flie  speed  at  wliidi  We 
travel,  without  awaking  to  the  momentous 
feet,  that  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  mere  v«. 
por,  proverbial  as  it  is  for  its  weaknessi  eit»p. 
tineas^  and  nothingness  in  the  cfsatfoiH  Itos 
been  converted  into  the  mttster-power  by 
which  the  mighty  operations  of  men  are  car- 
ried on  1  We  take  our  daily  aralks  thrOwgh 
the  huslliag  city,  and  guse  at  the  splsndid 
ekhibilHmsof  tasie,  and  kmm  the  tmoen  of 
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thooe  who  are  most  skilled  in  music  and 
painting,  and  all  the  sister  arts;  and  we 
spealL  in  the  cant  terms  that  are  most  in 
vogue,  and  think  we  display  superiority  of 
mind  and  uiteUigence  to  use  them  well ;  but 
should  we  not  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the 
habit  of  bearing  in  remembrance  the  un* 
changing  princfples  of  beauty,  and  of  refer- 
ring back  to  them  whatever  is  oflfered  to  our 
admiration  in  the  form  of  art  1 

We  speak  of  the  degrading  cares  and  sor- 
did views  that  occupy  the  working  world; 
but  how  have  toe  endeavored  to  pass  beyond 
theae,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  world 
of  thought  1  We  hear  of  the  vast  amount 
of  tabor  cairied  on,  and  the  relative  expenses 
incurred,  and  the  dKferent  things  that  can  be 
made  and  done  within «  given  time:  but  why 
«hould  WB  not  sometimes  make  a  transition 
of  thought  from  the  material,  to  the  Mieane 
of  working  it-^fh>m  the  means,  to  the  power 
-*«nd  irom  the  power  that  is  impartod,  to ' 
^  CreatvMr  who  impacts.  To-day  the  me- 
chanic plies  his  busy  tools.  Toxlnorrow  his 
hand  may  have  beeome  rigid  and  motionless 
beneath  the  stroke  of  death.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  pass  away  flrom  the  scene 
of  their  labors,  but  the  labor  still  goes  on ;  ibr 
the  laws  of  nature  diange  not,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  (he  labor  of  man  is  carried 
into  effect,  lennain  the  same. 

We  are  too  apt,  because  we  mingle  in  popu- 
k>qs  and  busy  scene?,  and  ^1  the  necessity 
of  moving  with  the  tide,  to  forget  that  what 
we  see  and  hear,  what  is  obvious  to  the 
senses  and  palpable  to  the  touch,  is  not  all 
that  we  live  for,  or  even  all  that  we  live 
amongst  We  should  endeavor  to  fifid 
breathing-times  even  amidst  the  hurry  and 
the  rush  of  present  things.  We  should 
sometimes  pause  among  the  multitude,  and 
listen  mentally,  to  the  beating  of  the  mighty 
pulse  of  a  tumultuous  city,  and  ask,  whether 
ih&  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  this  living  mara 
Is  not  beholding  the  operation  of  the  various 
powers  he  has  set  in  motion,  marking  its  de- 
fects, supplying  its  deficiencips,  and  sustain- 
ing the  stupendous  whole.  We  should  then 
be  enabled  to  perceive   something  of  the 


working  of  the  mner  plan,  how  one  class  of 
human  beings  depends  upon  another — how 
the  principles  of  justice  establish  checks  and 
counter-checks,  so  that  no  single  power  shall 
be  predominant ;  how  poverty  and  riches  al- 
teniate,  and  how  the  vices  of  the  bad  are 
made  to  call  forth  the  virtues  of  the  good  ; 
and  by  renewing  our  conviction  that  God  is 
indeed  here,  as  well  as  present  to  the  more 
peaceful  and  harmonious  portions  of  his  cre- 
ation, we  should  f^new  our  faith,  and  enjoy 
perpetual  refreshment  for  our  souls. 

What  we  most  want  in  education,  then,  is 
to  invest  material  things  with  the  attributes 
of  mind ;  and  we  want  this  more  and  more,  as 
commerce,  and  arfsand  manofectbtes  increase 
in  importance  and  extent  We  want  it  more 
and  more  to  give  interest  to  our  femlHar  and 
necessary  occupations ;  and  we  want  it  espe> 
cially,  ttAt  we  may  aisist  in  redeeming  the 
character  of  English  ftteh  froto  the  mere  ani- 
ktiti,  or  rather,  the  mere  meohailical  state,  into 
whbh,  from  the  nature  and  uigency  of  their 
otenpatfons,  they  are  In  danger  of  feUfng. 

We  want  ft  also  for  ourselves ;  for  a  time 
Seems  to  be  approaching,  #hen  the  middle 
class  of  society  in  England  will  have  to  be 
subdivided';  and  when  the  lower  portion  of 
this  class  will  of  necessity  have  to  turn  their 
attention  to  a  different  style  of  living,  and  to 
different  modes  of  occupation,  thought,  and 
feeling.  At  present  all  this  class  are  educa- 
ted nearly  upon  the  same  plan.  The  happi- 
ness  of  society,  and  our  moral  necesntiecv 
will  surely,  before  long,  suggest  the  import- 
ance of  females  of  this  class  being  fitted  for 
something  very  different  from  drawing-room 
exhibitions. 

All  that  I  have  written  in  this  volume^  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  has  been  stimulated  by  a  de- 
sire to  increase  the  moral  worth  of  my  coun- 
trywomen, and  enhance  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  my  native  land.  In  order  that  this 
should  be  done  effectually,  it  seems  to  me  in- 
dispensably  necessary,  that  women.  Whose 
parents  an9  poraessed  of  slender  means,  or 
engaged  m  business,  and  who  can  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  accomplish  even  so  much  as 
what  is  called  ^  making  their  way,"-*that 
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women  in  thb  class  should  be  educated,  not 
simply  for  ladies,  but  for  useful  and  active 
members  of  society — and  for  this  purpose, 
that  they  also  should  consider  it  no  degrada- 
tion to  render  their  activity  conducive  to  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  the  structure  of 
modern  society,  that  gentlemen  may  employ 
their  hours  of  bfisiness  in  almost  any  degrad- 
ing occupation,  and  if  they  have  but  the 
means  of  supporting  a  respectable  establish- 
ment at  home,  may  be  gentlemen  still ;  while, 
if  a  lady  does  but  touch  any  article,  no  mat- 
ter how  delicate,  in  the  way  of  trade,  she 
loses  caste,  and  ceases  to  be  a  lady. 

I  say  this  with  all  possible  respect  for  those 
who  have  the  good  sense  and  the  moral 
courage  to  employ  themselves  in  the  business 
of  their  fathers  and  their  husbands,  rather 
than  to  remain  idle  and  dependent ;  because 
I  know  that  many  of  them  &re  ladies  in  the 
best  acceptation  of  the  word— ladies  in  the 
delicacy  and  propriety  of  their  foelinga,  and 
more  than  ladies  in  the  noble  dignity  of  their 
general  conduct  Still  I  doubt  not  they  have 
had  their  difficulties  to  encounter  from  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  alid  that  their 
generous  leelings  have>  been  often  wounded 
by  the  vulgar  prejudices  prevailing  in  socie- 
ty against  their  mode  of  life. 

With  the  improvements  of  art,  and  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures,  there  roust  be  an  in- 
creased demand  for  me<:hanics  and  work- 
people of  every  description  ;  and  supposing 
English  society  to  be  divided,  as  it  soon  n\ust 
be,  into  four  classes,  there  surely  can  be  no 
reafK)n  why  the  second  class  of  females  should 
not  be  so  trained  as  to  partake  in  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  this  extended  sphere  of 
active  and  useful  occupation. 

The  only  field  at  present  open  for  what  is 
considered  lady-like  emfiloyment,  is  that  of 
educating  the  young;  ai)d  hence  the  number 
of  accomplished  young  women,  too  refined 
for  common  usefulness,  whose  claims  to  pub- 
lic attention  as  governesses  tend  so  much  to 
reduce  the  value  of  their  services  in  that  im- 
portant sphere. 

There  are  however,  many  descriptions  of 


occupation  connected  with  bustuess  in  its  va- 
ried forms,  which  are  by  no  means  polluting 
to  the  touch,  or  degrading  to  the  mind ;  and 
it  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to 
hundreds  of  young  females,  if,  instead  of  use- 
less accomplishments,  they  could  be  instructed 
in  these.  In  addition  to  all  kinds  of  fancy 
millinery,  the  entire  monopoly  of  which  they 
might  surely  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  I  would 
point  out  especially  to  their  attention,  tfie  art 
of  drawing  patterns  for  the  muslin  and  calico 
printers,  an  occupatkin  which  appears  pecu- 
liarly  adapted  to  the  female  taste,  and  which 
might  be  carried  on  without  the  least  en- 
croachment upon  ihfi  seclusion  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character. 
I  have  been  led  to  understand  that  this  branch 
of  business  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on 
by  men ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret,  .that  an 
em^oyment,  which  ofTen  a  tempting  luxury 
to  those  who  aufler  from  the  combined  evils 
of  idleneas  and  scanty  means,  should  not  also 
be  rendered  productive  of  pecuniary  boiefit 
to  women. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  fimn  this  pecuniary 
benefit  that  they  shrink ;  for  when  we  obeerve 
the  nature  of  their  daily  occupatkms,  their 
common  stitchery,  their  worsted  work,  their 
copied  music,  their  ingenwusly-invented  arti- 
cles for  bazaars,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in 
what  sense  they  are  more  agreeable,  or  more 
dignified,  than  many  branches  of  art  con- 
nected with  trade.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the 
feet  of  receiving  money  for  what  they  doi 
which  renders  the  latter  so  objectionable; 
and  it  is  a  strange  paradox  in  our  daily  ex- 
perience, that  this  money  should  all  the  while 
be  the  very  thing  of  which  they  are  most  in 
want 

The  degradation  of  what  is  vulgariy  called 
making  their  own  livings  is,  I  believe,  the  ob- 
stacle of  paramount  difficulty;  and  therefore 
it  is  to  reduce  this  difficulty,  and  to  render  it 
more  easily  sunnountable,  that  our  solicitude 
for  the  well-being  of  society,  with  all  our 
influence,  and  all  our  talent,  ought  to  be 
employed. 

It  is  in  vain  to  ai|;ue  in  such  cases,  that 
individuals  have  no  right  to  think  and  feel  as 
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thejr  do— 4hAt  women  <mghi  to  be  wiser  (han 
lo  ooosider  tbemselree  degraded  by  working 
ibr  their  own  eubaietence ;  while  such  is  the 
constitution  of  eoeiety,  and  such  the  early 
bias  of  the  female  mind*  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible they  should  do  otherwise.  The  great 
point  to  be  gained,  is  to  penetrate  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  to  begin  by  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  education,  to  render  moral 
courage— the  courage  to  do  what  is  right — 
the  first  principle  of  female  conduct 

What  a  world  of  misery  this  single  prin* 
ciple  of  action,  thoroughly  grafted  into  the 
character,  would  spare  the  sons  and  da  ugh- 
teis  of  men ! 

1  am  inclined  to  think  the  foundation  of 
moral  courage  must  be  laid  in  very  early  life, 
80  as  to  render  it  effectual  in  bearing  us  up 
under  the  trials  of  maturer  age ;  and  it  is  not 
only  to  elevate  the  general  character  of  my 
countrywomen,  but  to  spare  tliem  at  least 
half  the  sufferings  they  now  endure,  tint  I 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  them,  in 
cultivating  the  miud,  to  cultivate  also  the  in- 
estimable power  of  exercising  moral  courage, 
whenever  the  claims  of  duty  are  set  m  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  of  the  worid. 

For  want  of  moral  courage,  how  many 
misunderstandings  do  we  leave  unsettled 
among  our  friends,  until 

*«  The  lightly  mtared,  cwelett  word,** 

the  thoughtless  action,  or  the  false  report,  are 
allowed  to  poison  the  very  springs  of  affec- 
tion, and  to  separate  the  dearest  friends ! 
For  want  of  moral  courage^  how  often,  and 
how  fatally,  do  we  fail  in  the  sacred  duty  of 
reproving  what  we  see  amiss,  until  the  evil 
grows  and  magnifies,  and  extends  itself,  and 
becomes  so  obvious  to  general  perception, 
that  we  scruple  not  to  join  in  its  condemna- 
tion, forgetting  that  our  own  want  of  faith- 
fulness may  possibiy  be  chargeable  with  its 
existence ! 

For  want  of  moral  courage,  how  do  we 
sink,  and  see  others  sinking  every  day,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  those  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties which  I  have  already  described,  until  we 
are  guilty  of  almost  every  species  of  pahxy 


meanness,  to  support  an  appearance  of  re- 
spectability before  the  world,  foiigetting  that 
the  grand  foundation  of  all  respectability  of 
character,  is  an  honorable,  independent,  and 
upright  mind !  For  want  of  moral  courage, 
how  often  do  we  stoop  and  cringe,  and  suls 
mit  to  contumely,  and  eat  the  bread  of  hu- 
miliation, and  wear  the  rich  garments  that 
ought  to  cover  us  with  shame,  because  wa 
are  despicable  enough  to  live  upon  what  is 
not  lawfully  our  own,  and  what  is  often 
granted  without  good- will,  and  received  with- 
out satisfaction  I 

Ohl  that  the  women  of  England  would 
rouse  themselves  with  one  accord,  to  break 
these  galling  chains ! — to  exemplify  in  their 
own  conduct,  and  to  teach  their  daughters, 
that  there  is  no  earthly  enjoyment,  no  per- 
sonal embellishment,  no  selfish  gratification, 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  just  and  honorable 
feeling — ^that  the  humblest  occupation,  un- 
dertaken from  a  sense  of  duty,  becomes  en- 
nobled in  the  motive  by  which  it  is  prompted, 
and  that  the  severest  self-denial  may  be 
blessed  and  honored  by  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, if  endured  in  preference  to  an  infringe- 
ment upon  those  laws  which  he  has  laid 
down  for  the  government  of  the  human 
family. 

There  is  another  point  of  Tiew,  in  which  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  present  character  of 
the  women  of  England  is  extremely  defective. 
It  is  as  regards  a  right  balance  of  mind ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  just  estimate  of  the  rela^ 
tive  importance  of  things  in  general 

From  the  natural  construction  of  the  mind 
of  woman,  from  the  quickness  of  her  per- 
ceptions, and  the  intensity  of  her  momentary 
feelings,  she  is  apt  to  lay  hold  of  every  thing 
calculated  immediately  to  strike  her  fancy,  or 
to  excite  her  emotions,  with  an  eamestnew 
that  excludes  the  possibility  of  her  mind  be- 
ing kept  alive  to  other  impressions,  even 
more  essential  to  her  happiness^  and  moie 
important  in  themselves. 

Hence,  we  find  in  society,  that  women  too 
frequently  invest  the  affairs  of  the  moment, 
the  circumstanoes  ocourriiig  around  them, 
and  their  own  pefsonal  experieniea,  with  a 
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degree  of  interest  wholly  incomprehensible 
to  strangers,  and  often  utterly  contemptil^e 
to  men.  I  do  not— I  will  not  believe— that 
women  are  inferior  to  what  is  called  the 
noble  sex,  in  the  moral  world ;  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  from  this  very  cause  arises  more 
than  half  the  contumely  bestowed  upon  their 
litdeness  of  character.  It  is  not  tfiat  they 
want  capacity  or  understanding  to  judge  of 
many  things  as  well  as  men.  It  is  that  they 
are  so  occupied  with  what  is  obvious  on  the 
surface  of  things,  that  tliey  will  not  look  be- 
yond ;  and  hence  their  unceasing  propensity 
to  trifle,  and  to  render  themselves  apparently 
inferior  to  what  they  really  are. 

This  is  the  great  leading  defect  in  woman's 
character ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
that  it  presents  to  her  mind  innumerable 
sources  of  disquietude,  which,  with  a  more 
correct  perception  of  the  relative  value  of 
things,  she  might  escape.  She  is  apt,  for  in- 
stance, to  attach  as  much  importance,  for  the 
time,  to  the  feilure  of  her  own  musical  per- 
formance, as  to  the  feilure  of  a  bank ;  and 
she  appears  to  care  little  for  the  invasion  of 
a  foreign  country,  when  injury  is  tlireatened 
to  her  best  attire.  It  is  no  trifling  humilia- 
tion to  those  who  mix  in  society,  if  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  raise  their  views  a  little 
higher  in  the  contemplation  of  nature  and 
of  human  life,  to  be  perpetually  persecuted, 
in  the  midst  of  agreeable  and  intelligent  con- 
versation, with  questions  about  the  minutis 
of  dress  and  conduct  in  some  limited  and 
local  sphere  of  observation. 

I  would  not  speak  thus  contemptuously  of 
the  femiliar  habits  of  my  sex,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  they  were  capable  of  something 
better,  and  if  I  did  not  desire — as  I  desire  their 
good  and  their  happiness — ^that  they  would 
rouse  themselves  above  this  paltry  littleness, 
and  learn  to  become,  what  I  am  confident 
they  might  be,  not  only  equal,  but  interesting 
and  instructive  companions  to  men. 

1  have  before  remarked,  that  there  is  now, 
more  than  ever,  a  demand  for  the  exercise 
of  their  highest  powers,  and  their  noblest 
eneigies,  to  counteract  the  eflects  of  unre- 
mitting toil  in  obtaining  the  perishing  things 


of  this  lifb.  There  is  a  greater  demand  than 
ever  upon  their  capabilities  of  enhancing  so- 
cial and  domestic  happiness;  and  there  is 
an  equal  demand  for  the  exercise  I  have 
already  recommended,  of  the  power  they 
possess  of  investing  what  is  material  with 
the  attributes  of  mind. 

The  litdeness  of  character  I  have  just  de- 
scribed is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  they 
are  not  so  estimable  as  they  might  be  in  their 
homes,  or  so  interesting  as  they  are  capable 
of  being  in  their  conversation  with  men. 
And  thus  their  husbands  and  their  brothers 
are  becoming  increasingly  attracted  by  the 
political  associations,  and  the  public  calls 
now  leading  them  away  from  those  domestic 
scenes  which  ofier  little  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion, or  fescinate  the  mind. 

It  may  be  said,  that  English  women  in  the 
present  day  are,  in  this  respect  at  least,  su- 
perior to  the  generation  before  them.  But 
granting  that  they  are  so,  the  necessity  for 
further  improvement  remains  the  same,  be- 
cause the  habits  of  men  are  progressively 
involving  them  more  deeply  in  the  interests 
of  public  life,  so  that  unless  some  strenuous 
efforts  are  made  on  the  part  of  women,  the 
far-femed  homes  of  England  will  kwe  their 
boasted  happiness,  and  with  their  happiness, 
their  value  in  the  scale  of  our  country's 
moral  worth. 

This  is  a  serious  subject,  and  one  which 
ought  to  appeal  to  every  mother's  bosom 
throughout  our  fevered  land.  It  ought  to 
be  the  solemn  inquiry  of  every  woman  who 
has  tlie  sacred  duty  of  training  up  the  young 
committed  to  her  trust,  in  what  manner  she 
may  best  guard  against  this  growing  evil,  so 
as  to  stem  tlie  desolating  tide  which  seems 
to  threaten  our  domestic  peace. 

Let  her,  then,  after  this  solemn  inquiry  has 
been  made,  endeavor  to  place  herself,  in  idea, 
in  the  situation  of  a  traveller  who  ascends  a 
mountain,  and  look  upon  the  varied  aspects 
of  human  life  as  he  regards  the  scene  pre- 
sented to  his  view.  At  first  he  will  be  struck 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  rock  he  is  climtK 
ing,  amused,  perhaps,  with  the  plants  that 
creep  ak>ng  its  surfece,  and  astonished  with 
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the  opening  out  of  distuit  yalleyfli  and  broad 
nven  rolling  between  other  hills,  amongst 
which  his  eye  had  never  penetrated  before. 
He  advances  a  little  higher,  and  sees  other 
views  extending  &r  and  wide,  and  the  pin- 
nacle of  rock  he  at  first  thought  so  stupen- 
dous,  diminishing  beneath  his  feet — higher 
still,  and  th6  broad  river,  with  its  sweeping 
tide,  has  shrunk  into  a  silver  thread — still 
higher,  and  the  pinnacle  of  rock  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  he  feels  at  last  that  he  has 
gained  the  actual  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain,  where  he  can  compare  the  real 
height  and  distances  of  objects,  and  perceive 
how  limited  in  comparison  was  the  line 
which  formed  the  original  boundary  of  his 
vision — how  small  and  low,  and  compara- 
tively contemptible,  the  highest  eminence  to 
which  he  had  then  ascended. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  ought  to  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  ^realize  those  views  of 
human  life,  and  that  estimate  of  sublunary 
things,  that  would  bring  all  to  the  standard 
of  their  real  worth. 

Judged  of  by  this  process,  and  tried  by  this 
rule,  how  differently  should  we  appreciate 
the  ordinary  and  femiliar  aflbirs  of  life! 
How  little  should  we  find  to  occupy  our 
thoughts,  or  engage  our  affections,  in  the 
trifles  that  now  constitute  the  actual  business 
of  our  lives — ^how  much  should  we  find  to 
admire  and  value  in  what  we  now  despise ! 

It  is  to  mothers,  especially,  that  I  would 
recommend  this  method  of  adjusting  the  bal- 


ance of  the  infant  mind,  because  the  k>nger 
^he  weights  are  allowed  to  remain  unequal, 
and  the  balance  untrue,  the  more  extensive 
must  be  the  evil  resulting  from  the  erroneous 
data  upon  which  the  youthful  mind  will  rea- 
son. And  let  them  remember,  that  while  the 
mistakes  of  their  management  will  probably 
be  exhibited  more  strikingly  in  the  conduct 
of  their  sons,  their  daughters  will  extend  the 
evil  to  a  wider  range  of  operation,  by  in- 
stilling it  again  into  the  minds  of  another 
generation. 

It  is  not  through  a  lifetime  only,  though 
that  were  sufficient  for  our  follies — ^it  may  be 
through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  that  our 
good  or  evO  influence  shall  extend.  I  have 
pointed  out  to  my  countrywomen,  as  I  pur- 
sued this  work,  the  high  ambition  of  preserv- 
ing a  nation  from  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  destruction  of  its  moral  worth ;  but  be- 
yond  this  view,  wide  and  exalted  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  there  opens  out  a  field  of 
glory,  upon  which  to  enter  might  seem  bless- 
edness enough.  Yet,  when  we  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  being  the  means  of  inducing 
others  to  enter  with  us,  and  those  the  most 
beloved  of  earth's  treasures,  surely  it  is 
worthy  of  our  best  energies— our  most  fer- 
vent zeal — our  tears— our  prayers — ^that  we 
may  so  use  our  influence,  and  so  employ  our 
means,  as  that  those  whose  happiness  has 
been  committed  to  our  care,  may  partake 
with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  mansions  of 
eternal  rest 
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PREFACE. 


In  writing  on  any  subject,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  doing  good,  there 
are  always  two  extremes  to  be  avoided — 
that  of  being  too  general,  and  that  of  be- 
ing too  minute. 

By  generalizing  too  much,  the  writer 
incurs  the  risk  of  being  considered  by  the 
reader  as  having  little  actual  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  human  affairs,  and  conse- 
quently little  sympathy  either  with  those 
who  enjoy,  or  with  those  who  suffer. 
Without  saying  any  thin<?  to  dispararo  in 
other  respects  the  value  of  those  excf»!Vm 
books  on  female  duty,  in  many  of  which 
are  included  the  duties  of  married  women, 
I  confess  they  have  ftll  appeared  to  me 
too  general — ^too  much  as  if  the  writer 
had  not  been  personally  identified  with 
the  subject,  had  never  entered  into  the 
minutisB  of  private  and  domestic  life,  or 
did  not  feel,  what  the  heart  of  woman 
must  fbel,  under  its  peculiar  trials. 

But,  while  endeavoring  to  avoid  this 
extreme,  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  suspicion 
that  I  may  have  fallen  into  the  other; 
and  if  the  mere  ambition  of  writing  a  book 
had  been  my  object,  I  should  have  felt 
painfully  that  those  who  read  only  for 
amusement  might  lay  aside  the  volume 
altogether,  as  trifling,  common-place,  and 
tame.  Yet  such  is  my  confidence  in  the 
power  of  human  sympathy,  that  I  fear- 
lessly  trust  the  practical  hints  which 
occupy  these  pages  to  the  kindness  of  my 
countrywomen,  assuring  them  that  I  ask 
for  no  higher  reward,  than,  that  while 
some  of  them  are  reading  my  homely 


details  of  familiar  things,  they  should  feel 
that  in  the  writer  they  have  found  a  sister 
and  a  friend,— K>ne  who  is  bound  to  the 
same  heritage  with  themselves,  sharing 
the  same  lot,  and  while  struggling  under 
much  weakness  of  resolution,  and  many 
disadvantages  of  heart  and  character,  is 
subject  to  the  same  hopes,  and  the  same 
fears,  both  as  regards  this  life  and  the 
next. 

The  greatest  diffioulty  of  mv  task,  how- 
ever, hns  h'^cn  to  me  the  layinff  har^^,  ao  ]♦ 
were,  before  the  public  eye,  the  privacy  of 
married  life — of  that  life  whose  sorrows  the 
heart  alone  can  know,  and  with  whose  joys 
it  is  the  universal  privilege  of  all  who  share 
them,  that  no  stranger  shall  intermeddle. 
This  difficulty,  of  the  extent  of  which  I 
was  not  fully  aware  before  commencing  the 
work,  has  sometimes  thrown  a  hesitancy 
— ^I  had  almost  said  a  delicacy — ^in  the 
way  of  writing  with  the  strength  ,which 
the  occasion  demanded ;  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  subject  itself  was  one 
better  calculated  for  confidential  fireside 
intercourse,  than  for  a  printed  volume. 

But  if  then  the  principles  it  has  been 
my  simple  aim  to  advocate,  should  meet 
the  approbation  of  my  countrywomen,  I 
would  fondly  hope  to  be  associated  with 
their  fireside  enjoyments  as  one  whose 
highest  earthly  ambition  would  have  been 
to  render  their  pleasures  more  enduring, 
their  hopes  more  elevated,  and  their  hap- 
piness more  secure. 

Rone  Hill,  Febniaty  leth,  1B& 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TBOUOHTS  BEFORE  BIABRIAGE. 

In  commencing  a  work  addressed  particu- 
larly to  married  women,  it  might  appear  a 
little  out  of  place  to  devote  a  whole  chapter 
to  the  subject  of  thoughts  before  marriage," 
did  not  the  writer  suppose  it  probable,  that  if 
married  women  should  deem  the  following 
pages  worthy  of  their  notice,  those  who  are 
about  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  wives, 
might  feel  equally  curious  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  their  contents.  In  this  chapter, 
then,  I  would  venture  to  recommend  a  few 
inquiries  to  those  who  have  not  yet  passed 
the  Rubicon,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  it 
may  not  be  too  late  to  retract,  if  they  should 
find  they  have  not  correctly  calculated  the 
consequences  of  the  step  they  are  about  to 
take ;  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  if  they 
have  not  coolly  and  impartially  estimated 
their  own  capability  for  rendering  it  one  of 
prudence  and  safety  both  to  themselves  and 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inquiries  I 
would  propose,  are  such  as,  where  the  mind 
and  character  are  fitly  prepared  for  this  im- 
portant change,  will  tend  to  confirm  the  best 
resolutions ;  while  they  will  assist  in  detect- 
ing every  latent  evil  which  might  otherwise 
lie  in  wait,  to  rise  up  afler  the  season  of  de- 
liberation is  past,  like  clouds  in  the  horizon, 
which  gradually  spread  their  gloom  across 
the  sky,  and  finaUy  obscure  the  sunshine  of 
every  future  day. 

The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  wo- 
men about  to  enter  upon  the  mairied  statei 
is  to  examine  calmly  and  dispaanonately  the 
requirements  of  this  state ;  to  put  away  all 


personal  feeling ;  and  to  be  not  only  willing, 
but  determined,  to  look  the  subject  &irly  in 
the  face,  and  to  see  its  practical  bearing  upon 
the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  those  with 
whom  they  may  be  associated. 

Perhaps  there  never  yet  was  a  woman  of 
warm  feelings,  or  man  either,  who  had  not, 
in  early  life,  some  vision  of  conjugal  felicity, 
which  after  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  have  failed  to  stamp  with  the  impress 
of  reality.  Some,  believing  themselves  capa- 
ble of  contributing  their  share  to  this  measure 
of  earthly  happiness,  and  disappointed  in  not 
finding  an  equal  companion,  have  wisely 
declined  entering  upon  the  married  state 
altogether ;  while  others,  more  confident  of 
success,  have  made  the  experiment  for  them- 
selves, believing,  that  though  all  the  world 
may  have  failed  in  realizing  their  dreams  of 
bliss,  they  and  theirs  will  be  fortunate  enough 
to  exhibit  to  the  wonder  of  mankind,  an  in- 
stance of  perfect  connubial  happiness. 

It  is  needless  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
parties  deserve  the  highest  meed  of  commen- 
dation for  their  prudence  and  common  sense. 
But  it  is  equally  needless  to  belong  to  either 
class  of  individuals.  **What!"  exclaims  the 
young  enthusiast,  ''shall  we  not  even  hope  to 
be  happy  1"  Yes.  Let  us  hope  as  long  as 
we  can ;  but  let  it  be  in  subservience  to  rea- 
son and  to  truth.  Let  us  hope  only  to  be 
happy  ourselves*  so  long  as  we  make  others 
happy  too ;  and  let  ua  expect  no  measuie  of 
felicity  beyond  what  this  world  has  aflbrded 
to  those  who  were  wiser  and  better  than  we 
ai6. 

*«But  why  then,*'  exclaims  the  same  en- 
thusiast, ''all  the  fine  talk  we  hear  about 
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marriage?  and  why,  in  all  the  stories  we 
read,  is  marriage  made  the  end  of  woman's 
existence  V  Ah !  there  lies  the  evil.  Mar- 
riage, like  death,  is  too  often  looked  upon  as 
the  end;  whereas  both  are  but  the  beginning 
of  states  of  existence  infinitely  more  import- 
ant than  that  by  which  they  were  preceded ; 
yet  each  taking  from  that  their  tone  and 
character,  and  each  proportioned  in  their  en- 
joyment to  the  previous  preparation  which 
has  been  made  for  their  happiness  or  misery. 
The  education  of  young  ladies  is  too  fre- 
quently such  as  to  lead  them  naturally  to 
suppose,  that  all  the  training,  and  all  the  dis- 
cipline they  undergo,  has  reference  only  to 
this  end.  The  first  evidence  that  marriage  is 
thus  regarded  by  many  young  women,  is 
seen  in  a  petulant  rebellion  against  the  re- 
straints of  home,  and  the  requirements  of 
parental  authority,  accompanied  by  a  threat, 
not  always  distinctly  uttered,  that  the  first 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  domestic  thral- 
dom shall  not  be  neglected.  This  species  of 
rebellion  against  rightful  authority,  is  much 
cherished  by  school-companions  and  sisters ; 
while  the  gossip  of  servants,  to  whom  the 
indignant  sufferers  sometimes  appeal,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  what  is  called  light  read- 
ing, tend  to  keep  up  the  same  kind  of  spir- 
ited determination  to  rush  upon  the  uncer- 
tainties of  marriage,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
firom  the  certainties  of  home.  A  polite  and 
flattering  lover  next  presents  himself.  The 
persecuted  or  neglected  damsel  finds  at  last 
that  her  merits  are  appreciated,  and  while 
the  gates  of  an  imaginary  Eden  are  still 
open,  she  enters  eageriy  among  its  firuits  and 
flowers,  never  stopping  to  inquire  if 

**  The  trail  of  the  lerpent  ii  over  th«m  still.*' 

Such  10  the  natural  history  of  one  half  at 
least  of  those  early  marriages,  which  fix  the 
doom  of  women  for  this  world,  and  some- 
times for  the  next  What  wonder,  then, 
that  a  sincere  and  earnest  friend*  and  an  af- 
feotioiiate  wett-wisher  of  her  sex,  should 
deem  it  necessary,  even  on  the  near  approach 
of  &at  day  which  w  generaOy  spoken  of  as 
oMkiag  two  hnman  behiga  happy,  to  request 


the  weaker,  and  consequently  the  more  easily 
deluded  party,  to  pause  and  think  again. 

Although  I  am  one  of  the  last  persons  who 
could  wish  to  introduce  in  any  plausible  form, 
to  an  upright  and  honorable  mind,  the  bare 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  breaking  an  engage- 
ment ;  yet  as  there  are  cases  in  which  an  en- 
gagement of  marriage,  if  literally  kept,  must 
necessarily  be  violated  in  spirit,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  of  two  evils,  it  is,  in  this  case, 
especially  desirable  to  choose  the  least ;  and 
to  prefer  inflicting  a  temporary  pain,  and  en- 
during an  inevitable  disgrace,  to  being  the 
means  of  destroying  the  happiness  of  a  life- 
time, with  the  self-imposed  accompaniment 
of  endless  remorse. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  ask,  are 
you  about  to  bring  to  the  altar,  and  to  offer, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  a  faithful  and  devoted 
heart  1  To  answer  with  a  mere  expression 
of  belief,  is  not  suflicient  here.  There  must 
be  certainty  on  this  point,  if  not  on  any 
other.  There  are  many  tests  by  which 
this  important  fact  may  be  ascertained,  and 
of  these  I  shall  particularize  a  few.  The 
first  is,  whom  are  you  loving  1 — the  man  who 
stands  before  you  with  all  his  "imperfections 
on  his  head" — his  faults  of  temper,  follies,  in- 
consistencies, and  past  misdeeds?  Is  this 
the  man  you  love?  oi  is  it  some  ideal  and 
perfect  being  whom  you  will  fail  to  recognise 
in  the  husband  of  your  afler  life  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter case  be  yours,  go  back,  and  wait,  for  your 
acquaintance  has  yet  to  be  formed  on  the 
only  sure  basis — ^that  of  honesty  and  truth ; 
and  you  might  as  safely  unite  yourself  with 
a  being  you  had  never  seen  before,^as  with 
one  whom  you  had  seen  without  having 
known  or  understood. 

The  discovery  that  you  have  mistaken  the 
real  character  of  your  lover,  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  any  barrier  to  the  ultimate  fulfilment 
of  your  engagement  with  him.  All  that  you 
have  to  do,  is  to  wait  until  you  have  studied 
his  real  character,  and  ascertained  that  you 
can  still  love  him,  tiiough  you  no  longer  be- 
lieve him  to  be  without  a  fault 

During  the  progress  of  this  study,  the  de- 
lay it  win  necessarily  occasion,  may  be  made 
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to  answer  two  valuable  ends ;  for  at  the  same 
time  that  you  have  been  deceived,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  you  have  been  deceiving. 
Not  intentionally,  perhaps,  yet  the  effect  may 
be  as  calamitous  as  if  you  had  designedly 
practised  upon  the  partial  credulity  of  your 
lover.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  then, 
that  you  inquire  into  the  nature  of  your  own 
conduct,  not  only  towards  him,  but  towards 
othera  in  his  presence.  Have  you,  during 
the  season  of  courtship,  been  acting  a  part 
which  you  never  before  sustained,  or  which 
you  do  not  intend  to  sustain  as  a  wife? 
Have  you  been  more  amiable  to  your  ad- 
mirer, than  you  expect  to  be  to  your  hus- 
band? If  you  have,  there  are  two  ways  of 
remedying  this  evil,  for  an  evil  it  certainly  is; 
and  one  of  tiiese  you  are  bound  in  common 
honesty  to  adopt:  you  mvust  eitlier  defer 
your  marriage  until  your  real  character  has 
been  brought  to  light,  and  clearly  understood ; 
or,  you  must  determine,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, by  the  Divine  blessing  on  your  endeav- 
ors, that  you  will  be  in  reality  the  amiable 
being  you  have  appeared. 

And  now,  having  learned  to  see  your  lover 
as  he  is,  I  would  ask  again,  whether  you  are 
quite  sure  that  your  affections  are  entirely 
and  Irrevocably  his.  If  on  this  point  there  is 
doubt,  there  must  be  danger ;  but  still  tliere 
are  tests  to  be  applied,  which  may  in  some 
measure  reduce  those  doubts  to  certainty. 
The  most  important  question,  in  a  case  of 
doubt,  is,  whether  your  heart  lingers  afler 
any  other  object ;  and  this  may  be  best  as- 
certained by  asking  yourself  still  further, 
whether  there  is  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
of  whom  it  would  give  you  pain  to  hear  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  married.  If  there  is  not, 
you  are  in  all  probability  safe  in  this  respect, 
and  yet  you  may  not  love  the  man  you  are 
about  to  marry,  as  he  hopes,  deserves,  and 
believes  himself  to  be  loved.  I  would  ask, 
then,  are  you  weary  of  his  presence,  and  re- 
lieved when  he  goes  away  ?  or  are  you  dis- 
posed to  exercise  less  charity  and  forbear- 
ance towards  his  faults,  than  towards  the 
ikiihs  of  others  ?  for  if  his  failings  annoy  and 
irritate  you  more  than  those  of  men  in  gen- 


eral, depend  upon  it,  you  do  not  love  him  as 
you  ought  I(  too,  you  feel  ashamed  of  liim 
before  marriage,  there  is  little  probability  that 
you  will  afterwards  evince  towards  him  that 
respect  and  reverence  which  is  right  and 
seemly  in  a  wife. 

In  order  to  ascertain  these  points  clearly,  it 
is  good  for  every  woman  before  she  marries, 
to  see  the  man  of  her  choice  in  the  company 
of  her  friends,  and  especially  to  see  him  as- 
sociated and  compared  with  those  whose 
opinion  she  esteems  most  highly.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  secret  sym- 
pathies of  our  common  nature.  In  nothing 
can  we  think  or  feel  alone ;  and  few  cases 
show  more  plainly  the  weakness  and  liability 
to  delusion  under  which  we  labor,  than  the 
strong  confidence  we  sometimes  entertain  in 
the  correctness  of  our  own  judgment,  until 
some  new  trial  is  made ;  and  then  immedi- 
ately, as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  placing  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  others,  we  see  as 
it  were  with  their  eyes,  think  with  their 
thoughts,  and  arrive  at  their  conclusions. 
This  tendency  of  our  nature  is  often  discover- 
ed in  the  reading  of  books,  which  we  have  both 
enjoyed  and  admired  alone;  but  no  sooner 
do  we  read  them  in  company  with  a  critical 
friend,  than  we  see  at  once  their  defects,  and 
can  even  use  against  them  the  same  powers 
of  criticism  ourselves.  Happy  is  it  for  those 
whose  judgment,  thus  influenced,  is  confined 
in  its  exercise  to  books  ! — ^happy  for  them  if 
they  never  know  what  it  is  to  find  the  talents 
and  the  recommendations  of  a  lover  disap- 
pear in  a  moment,  on  the  approach  of  an  in- 
teresting and  influential  friend,  and  disappear 
in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  recalled  again ! 

Yet,  having  stood  this  test,  it  is  still  possi- 
ble to  doubt,  and,  without  suflicient  love, 
your  engagement  may  still  be  only  iust  drag- 
ged on,  because  you  have  no  sufficient  pica 
for  breaking  it  off.  You  may  perhaps  esteem 
your  lover  highly  ;  you  may  feel  grateful  for 
his  kindness,  and  flattered  by  his  admiration ; 
you  may  also  feel  a  strong  desire  to  make 
him  the  happy  man  he  believes  he  can  be 
with  you,  and  you  alone— you  may  feel  all 
this,  and  yet,  I  repeat,  you  may  not  love  him 
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as  a  woman  ought  to  love  her  husband. 
This  will  be  more  clearly  proved  by  an  in- 
crease of  sadness  on  your  part,  as  the  time 
of  your  marriage  draws  near,  an  indefinite 
apprehension  that  with  you  the  pleasures  of 
life  are  at  an  end,  and  a  determination,  re- 
quiring often  to  be  renewed,  that  at  least  you 
will  do  your  duty  to  one  who  deserves  every 
thing  from  you. 

Let  me,  however,  ask  what  this  duty  is  ? 
It  is  not  merely  to  serve  him ;  a  hired  menial 
could  do  that  The  duty  of  a  wife  is  what 
no  woman  ever  yet  was  able  to  render  with- 
out affection ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  height 
of  presumption  to  think  that  you  can  coldly 
fulfil  a  duty,  the  very  spirit  of  which  is  that 
of  love  itself.  • 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  you  may  still 
be  mistaken.  It  is  possible  that  the  gradual 
opening  of  your  eyes  from  the  visions  of  girl- 
ish romance,  which  are  apt  to  flit  before  the 
imaginative  and  inexperienced,  may  have 
given  you  a  distaste  both  for  your  compan- 
ion, and  your  future  lot  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  difficulty  will  be  easily  overcome  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  good  feeling  and  common 
sense.  But  in  order  to  prove  that  this  is  real- 
ly all,  put  this  question  to  yoursell^if  you 
were  quite  sure  there  was  some  other  woman 
as  amiable,  or  more  so,  than  you,  with  whom 
your  friend  could  be  equally  happy,  would 
you  feel  pleasure  in  his  cultivating  her  ac- 
quaintance instead  of  yours  ? 

If  you  can  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative,  you  may  yet  be  safe;  if  not,  the 
case  is  too  decided  to  admit  of  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Your  own  integrity,  and  a  sense 
of  justice  towards  your  friend,  equally  dictate 
the  propriety  of  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  painful,  the  humiliating  fact,  that  you  do 
not  love  him ;  and  no  man,  after  being  con- 
vinced of  this,  could  desire  the  fulfilment  of 
a  mere  nominal  engagement 

I  am  aware  that  the  opinion  of  the  world 
and  the  general  voice  of  society  are  against 
such  conduct,  even  where  love  is  wanting ; 
and  I  am  equally  aware,  that  no  woman 
ought  to  venture  upon  breaking  an  engage- 
ment on  such  grounds,  without  feeling  her- 


self humbled  to  the  very  dust ;  but  I  am  not 
the  less  f  convinced,  that  it  is  the  only  safe, 
the  only  just  line  of  conduct  which  remains 
to  her  who  finds  herself  thus  circumstanced, 
and  that  it  is  in  reality  more  generous  to  her 
lover,  than  if  she  kept  "the  word  of  promise 
to  his  ear,  and  broke  it  to  his  hope." 

But  there  may  be  other  causes  besides  this, 
why  an  engagement  should  not  be  fulfilled. 
There  may  be  a  want  of  love  on  the  part  of 
your  friend,  or  there  may  be  instances  of 
unfaithfulness  too  glaring  to  be  overiooked ; 
and  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  woman's 
love  may  grow  after  marriage— man's,  never. 
If,  therefore,  he  is  indifferent  or  unfaithful  as 
a  lover,  what  must  be  expected  of  him  as  a 
husband  1 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  to 
which  women  are  liable,  that  they  cannot, 
consistently  with  female  delicacy,  cuhivate, 
before  an  engagement  is  made,  an  acquaint- 
ance  sufficiently  Intimate  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  certain  facts  which  would  at  once 
decide  the  point,  whether  it  was  prudent  to 
proceed  further  towards  taking  that  step, 
which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  important  in  a  woman's  life. 

One  of  these  facts,  which  can  only  be  as- 
certained on  a  close  acquaintance,  is  the 
tendency  there  is  in  some  individuals  to 
overawe,  and  keep  others  at  a  distance. 
Now,  if  on  the  near  approach  of  marriage, 
a  woman  finds  this  tendency  in  the  compan- 
ion she  has  chosen,  if  she  cannot  open  to 
him  her  whole  heart,  or  if  he  does  not  open 
his  heart  to  her,  but  maintains  a  distant  kind 
of  authoritative  manner,  which  shuts  her  out 
from  sympathy  and  equality  with  himsel(  it 
is  time  for  her  to  pause,  and  think  seriously 
before  she  binds  herself  for  life  to  that  wont 
of  all  slavery,  the  fear  of  a  husband.  I  have 
no  scruple  in  using  this  expression,  because 
where  the  connection  is  so  intimate,  and  the 
sphere  of  action  necessarily  so  confined,  if 
fear  usurps  the  place  of  confidence  and  love, 
it  must  naturally  engender  a  servile  disposi- 
tion to  deceive,  either  by  felsehood  or  evik 
sion,  wherever  blame  would  attach  to  a  fiill 
disclosure  of  the  truth. 
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I  have  already  said  that  it  is  a  prudent  plan 
for  the  woman  who  intends  to  marry,  to  try 
the  merits  of  her  lover,  or  rather  her  own  es- 
timate of  them,  by  allowing  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  associating  with  her  friends.  Such 
precautionary  measures,  however,  are  not 
easily  carried  out,  except  at  some  sacrifice  of 
delicate  and  generous  feeling ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  less  a  woman  allows  her  name 
to  be  associated  with  that  of  her  husband  be- 
fore marriage,  tlie  better.  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  an  engagement  entered  into  with 
right  feelings,  is  of  so  binding  and  sacred  a 
nature,  that  persons  thus  related  to  each 
oilier,  may  be  seen  together,  both  in  public 
and  private,  almost  as  if  they  were  really 
married ;  and  to  such  it  may  appear  a  cold 
kind  of  caution  still  to  say  "beware !"  Yet 
such  is  the  uncertain  nature  of  all  human  af- 
tains  that  we  need  not  look  far  for  instances 
oi  ihc  most  improbable  changes  taking  place, 
after  all  pjbtiibiiily  of  change  had  been  ban- 
ished from  our  thoughts.  Within  a  month, 
a  week,  nay,  even  a  day,  of  marriage,  there 
have  been  discoveries  made  which  have  ful- 
ly justified  an  entire  disunion  of  the  parties 
thus  associated ;  and  then  how  much  better 
has  it  been,  where  their  names  had  not  been 
previously  united,  and  where  their  appearance 
together  had  not  impressed  the  idea  of  indis- 
soluble connection  upon  the  minds  of  others ! 

One  of  tlie  most  justifiable,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  melancholy  causes  for 
such  disunion,  is  the  discovery  of  symptoms 
of  insanity.  Even  a  highly  excited  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  nervous  system,  will 
operate  with  a  prudent  woman  against  an 
alliance  of  this  nature.  Yet  here  again,  it  is 
particularly  unfortunate,  that  in  cases  of  ner- 
vous derangement,  the  discovery  is  seldom 
fully  made  except  in  the  progress  of  that 
close  intimacy  which  immediately  precedes 
marriage,  and  which  consequently  assumes 
the  character  of  an  indissoluble  engagement 
Symptoms  of  this  nature,  however,  when  ex- 
hibited in  the  conduct  of  a  man,  are  of  the 
most  serious  and  alarming  character.  A  wo- 
man laboring  under  such  maladies,  in  their 
milder  form,  may  be  so  influehced  by  authori- 
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ty  as  to  be  kept  fit>m  doing  any  very  exten- 
sive harm ;  but  when  a  man,  with  the  reins 
of  government  in  his  hand,  loses  the  power 
to  guide  them,  when  his  mind  becomes  the 
victim  of  morbid  feeling,  and  his  energies 
sink  under  imaginary  burdens,  there  is  no 
calculating  the  extent  of  calamity  which  may 
result  to  the  woman  who  would  be  rash 
enough  to  link  her  destiny  with  his. 

Another  justifiable  reason  for  setting  aside 
an  engagement  of  marriage,  or  protracting 
the  fulfilment  of  it,  is  a  failure  of  health,  es- 
pecially when  either  this,  or  the  kind  of  mala- 
dy already  noticed,  induces  an  incapacity  for 
business,  and  for  the  duties  which  generally 
devolve  upon  the  master  of  a  household.  It 
is  true,  that  in  cases  where  the  individual 
thus  afflicted  does  not  himself  see  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  from  the  engagement, 
tlie  hard,  and  apparently  selfish  part  a  wo- 
man has  to  act  on  these  occasions  is  such  as, 
in  addition  to  her  own  sufferings,  will  proba- 
bly bring  upon  her  the  blame  of  many  who 
do  not,  and  who  cannot,  understand  the  case ; 
and  the  more  delicate  her  feelings  are  towards 
the  friend  she  is  thus  compelled  to  treat  with 
apparent  harshness,  the  less  likely  she  will 
be  to  exculpate  herself  by  an  exposure  to  the 
world  of  his  inconsistency,  or  his  weakness. 
Thus,  as  in  many  of  the  acts  of  woman's  life, 
she  has  to  be  the  sufferer  every  way;  but 
still  that  su  fleering  is  less  to  every  one  con- 
cerned, than  if  she  plunged  herself  into  all 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  a  union  with 
a  man  who  wanted  either  the  mental  or  the 
physical  capacity  to  keep  her  and  hers  from 
poverty  and  distress.  In  the  former  case, 
she  will  have  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  of 
conscience  in  her  favor.  In  both,  the  world 
will  be  lavish  of  its  blame ;  but  in  the  latter 
only,  could  her  portion  be  that  of  self-con- 
demnation,  added  to  irremediable  misery. 

After  all  these  considerations  have  been 
duly  weighed,  and  every  test  of  truth  and 
constancy  applied  to  your  affection  for  the 
object  of  your  choice,  there  may  yet  remain 
considerations  of  infinite  moment  as  they  re- 
late to  your  own  fitness  for  entering  upon  the 
married  state. 
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In  the  first  place,  what  is  it  you  are  ex- 
pecting?— ^to  be  always  flattered?  Depend 
upon  it,  if  your  faults  were  never  brought  to 
light  before,  they  will  be  so  now.  Are  you 
expecting  to  be  always  indulged?  Depend 
upon  it,  if  your  temper  was  never  tried  be- 
fore, it  will  be  so  now.  Are  you  expecting 
to  be  always  admired  ?  Depend  upon  it,  if 
you  were  never  humble  and  insignificant  be- 
fore, you  will  have  to  be  so  now.  Yes,  you 
had  better  make  up  your  mind  at  once  to  be 
uninteresting  as  long  as  you  live,  to  all  ex- 
cept the  companion  of  your  home ;  and  well 
will  it  be  for  you,  if  you  can  always  be  inter- 
esting to  him.  You  had  better  settle  it  in 
your  calculations,  that  you  will  have  to  be 
crossed  oftener  than  the  day ;  and  the  part 
of  wisdom  will  dictate,  that  if  you  persist  in 
your  determination  to  be  married,  you  shall 
not  only  be  satisfied,  but  cheerful  to  have 
these  things  so. 

One  important  truth  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  your  mind  will  materially  assist  in  this 
desirable  consummation — it  is  the  superiority 
of  your  husband,  simply  as  a  man.  It  is 
quite  possible  you  may  have  more  talent, 
with  higher  attainments,  and  you  may  also 
have  been  generally  more  admired ;  but  this 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  posi- 
tion as  a  woman,  which  is,  and  must  be, 
inferior  to  his  as  a  man.  For  want  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  point  before 
marriage,  how  many  disputes  and  misunder- 
standings have  ensued,  fiUmg,  as  with  the 
elements  of  discord  and  strife,  that  world  of 
existence  which  ought  to  be  a  smiling  Eden 
of  perpetual  flowers — ^not  of  flowers  which 
never  fade ;  but  of  flowers  which,  if  they 
must  die,  neither  droop  nor  wither  from  the 
canker  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  the  worm 
which  lies  at  their  own  roots. 

It  is  a  favorite  argument  with  untried 
youth,  that  all  things  will  come  right  in  the 
end,  where  there  i^a  sufficiency  of  love ;  but 
is  it  enough  for  the  subjection  of  a  woman's 
will,  that  she  should  love  her  husband? 
Alas !  observation  and  experience  alike  con- 
vince us,  that  love  has  been  well  represented 
as  a  wayward  boy;  and  the  alternate  ex- 


hibitions of  contradiction  and  fondness  which 
are  dictated  by  affection  alone,  though  inter- 
esting enough  before  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied, 
are  certainly  not  those  features  in  the  aspect 
of  his  domestic  affairs,  whose  combination  a 
prudent  man  would  most  desire. 

It  is  to  sound  judgment  then,  and  right 
principle,  that  we  must  look,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Bestower  of  these  good  gifts,  for 
ability  to .  make  a  husband  happy— sound 
judgment  to  discern  what  is  the  place  de- 
signed for  him  and  for  us,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  an  all-wise  Providence— and  right 
principle  to  bring  down  every  selfish  desire, 
and  every  rebellious  thought,  to  a  due  sub- 
serviency in  the  general  estimate  we  form 
of  individual  duty. 

But  supposing  this  point  satisfactorily  set- 
tled, and  an  earnest  and  prayerful  determina- 
tion entered  into  to  be  but  a  secondary  being 
in  the  great  business  of  conducting  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  social  life,  there  are  a  few 
things  yet  to  be  thought  of,  a  few  duties  yet 
to  be  discharged,  before  the  final  step  can 
properly  be  taken.  In  the  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youthful  feeling,  few  women 
look  much  beyond  themselves  in  the  calcu- 
lations they  make  upon  their  married  future. 
To  be  loved,  and  cherished,  is  all  they  ap- 
pear solicitous  to  stipulate  for,  forgetting  the 
many  wants  and  wishes  that  will  necessarily 
arise  out  of  the  connection  they  are- about  to 
form.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  then  to 
remind  them,  how  essential  it  is  to  comfort 
in  the  married  state,  that  there  should  have 
been  beforehand  a  clear  understanding,  and 
a  strict  agreement,  with  regard  both  to  the 
general  style  of  living,  and  the  friendships 
and  associations  to  be  afterwards  maintained. 
All  secret  wishes  and  intentions  on  these 
subjects,  concealed  by  one  party  from  the 
fear  of  their  being  displeasing  to  the  other, 
are  ominous  of  future  disaster ;  and,  indeed, 
I  would  almost  venture  so  far  as  to  advise, 
that  unless  such  preliminaries  can  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  the  parties  had  better  make 
up  their  minds  to  separate;  for  these  causes  of 
difference  wiU  be  of  such  firequent  occurrence^ 
as  to  leave  little  prospect  of  domestic  peace. 
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If,  however,  the  companion  of  your  future 
home  should  not  be  disposed  to  candor  on 
these  points,  you  will  probably  have  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  for  yourself;  and  such 
means  of  forming  your  conclusions  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  neglected.  You  will  pro- 
bably, for  instance,  have  opportunies  of  as- 
certaining whether  he  is  one  of  those  who 
place  their  ciiief  happiness  in  what  is  called 
good  living,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table;  and  if  in  his  estimation 
wine  forms  a  prominent  part  of  these  enjoy- 
ments, let  not  the  fear  of  the  world's  censure 
operate  for  one  moment  against  your  sepa- 
rating yourself  from  such  a  man.  If  this 
should  seem  a  harsh  and  hasty  conclusion, 
remember  that  the  evils  of  a  gross  and  self- 
indulgent  habit  are  such  as  generally  increase 
with  the  advance  of  years,  and,  as  the  natu- 
ral spirits  fail,  and  health  becomes  impaired, 
are  liable  to  give  rise  to  the  most  fatal  mala- 
dies both  of  mind  and  body.  If,  then,  there 
is  danger  and  disgust  to  apprehend  on  the 
side  of  indulgence,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a 
hard  and  unthankful  duty  for  the  wife  to  be 
perpetually  restraining  the  appetite  of  her 
husband,  and  preaching  up  the  advantages 
of  abstinence  to  the  man  she  loves.  Nor  is 
it  improbable,  or  of  rare  occurrence,  that  un- 
der such  circumstances  she  should  actually 
lose  his  affection,  for  men  like  not  the  con- 
stant imposition  of  restraint  upon  their  wish- 
es; and  so  much  happieF--so  much  more 
privileged  is  the  situation  of  her  who  can 
safely  minister  to  the  desires  of  her  husband, 
that  I  would  recommend  to  every  woman  to 
choose  the  man  who  can  with  propriety  be  in- 
dulged, rather  than  him  whose  habits  of  self- 
gratification  already  require  restraint 

As  the  time  of  your  marriage  draws  near, 
you  will  naturally  be  led  with  ease  and  pleas- 
ure into  that  kind  of  unlimited  confidence 
with  the  companion  of  your  future  lot,  which 
forms  in  reality  the  great  charm  of  married 
life.  But  even  here  a  caution  is  required, 
for  though  all  the  future,  as  connected  with 
your  own  experience,  must  belong  to  him, 
all  the  past  must  belong  to  others.  Never, 
tfaaieforei  make  it  the  subject  of  your  confi- 


dential intercourse  to  relate  the  history  of 
your  former  love  afl^ir?,  if  you  have  had 
any.  It  is  bad  taste  to  allude  to  them  at  all, 
but  especially  so  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  although  suoh  details  might  serve  to 
amuse  for  the  moment,  they  would  in  all 
probability  be  remembered  against  you  at 
some  future  time,  when  each  day  will  be 
sufficiently  darkened  by  its  own  passing 
clouds. 

With  regard  to  all  your  other  love  affairs 
then,  let  **  by-gones  be  by-gones."  It  could 
do  no  good  whatever  for  you  to  remember 
them;  and  the  more  you  are  dissociated 
from  every  other  being  of  his  own  sex,  the 
more  will  the  mind  of  your  husband  dwell 
upon  you  with  unalloyed  satisfaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  no  ill-advised  curiosity 
induce  you  to  pry  too  narrowly  into  his  past 
life  as  regards  aflfiaiirs  of  this  nature.  How- 
ever close  your  inquiries,  they  may  still  be 
baffled  by  evasion ;  and  if  it  be  an  important 
point  with  you,  as  many  women  profess  to 
make  it,  to  occupy  an  unsullied  page  in  the 
affections  of  your  husband,  it  is  wiser  and 
safer  to  take  for  granted  this  flattering  fact, 
than  to  ask  whether  any  other  name, has 
been  written  on  that  page  before.  In  this 
case,  as  well  as  your  own,  both  honor  and 
delicacy  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  draw- 
ing a  veil  over  the  past  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  happiness  of  married  life  that  you  share 
together  the  present  and  the  future. 

With  such  a  field  for  the  interchange  of 
mutual  thought,  there  can  surely  be  no  want 
of  interest  in  your  conversation,  for  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  are  so  new  to  both, 
and  consequently  so  fraught  with  importance, 
that  parties  thus  circumstanced,  are  pro- 
verbially good  company  only  to  each  other. 

Amongst  these  arrangements,  if  the  choice 
of  a  residence  be  permitted  you,  and  espe- 
cially if  your  own  temper  is  not  good,  or  your 
manners  not  conciliating,  avoid,  as  far  as 
you  can  do  so  with  prudence,  and  without 
thwarting  your  husband's  wishes,  any  very 
close  contact  with  his  nearest  relatives. 
There  are  not  wanting  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  greatest  intimacy  and  most  fa- 
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miliar  associations  of  this  kind  have  been 
kept  up  with  mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction  ; 
but  generally  speaking  it  is  a  risk*  and  you 
may  not  yourself  be  sufficiently  amiable  to 
bear,  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  the  general 
oversight,  and  well-meant  interference,  which 
mofthers  and  sisters  naturally  expect  to  main- 
tain in  the  household  of  a  son  and  a  brother. 
These  considerations,  however,  must  of 
course  give  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  hus- 
band and  his  &mily,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  to  offend  his  relatives  in  the 
outset  by  any  appearance  of  contradiction  or 
self-will;  and  besides  which,  he  and  his 
friends  will  be  better  judges  than  you  can  be, 
of  the  general  reasons  for  fixing  your  future 
residence. 

And  now,  as  the  time  draws  near,  are  you 
quite  sure  that  your  means  are  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  begin  the  world  with  indepen- 
dence and  respectability  ?  Perhaps  you  are 
not  a  judge,  and  if  not,  you  have  no  right  to 
think  of  becoming  a  wife  ;  for  young  men  in 
general  have  little  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  household  econ- 
omy ;  and  who  then  is  to  make  those  innu- 
merable calculations  upon  which  will  depend, 
not  only  the  right  government  of  your  estab- 
lishment, but  also  your  peace  of  mind,  your 
integrity  of  character,  and  your  influence  for 
time  and  for  eternity  1 

Oh !  what  a  happy  day  would  that  be  for 
Britain,  whose  morning  should  smile  upon 
the  making  of  a  law  for  allowing  no  woman 
to  marry  until  she  had  become  an  economist, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  tbe  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  respectable  mode  of  living,  and 
able  to  calculate  the  requirements  of  comfort, 
in  connection  with  all  the  probable  contin- 
gencies of  actual  life.  If  such  a  law  should 
be  so  cruel  as  to  suspend  for  a  year  or  more 
every  approach  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  it 
would,  at  least,  be  equally  effectual  in  avert- 
ing that  bitter  repentance  with  which  so 
many  look  back  to  the  hurried  and  thought- 
less manner  in  which  they  rushed  blindfold 
upon  an  untried  fate,  and  only  opened  their 
eyes  to  behold  their  madness  and  folly,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  avert  the  &tal  consequences. 


As  a  proof  how  little  young  men  in  gene- 
ral are  acquainted  with  the^  matters,  I  have 
heard  many  who  fully  calculated  upon  living 
in  a  genteel  and  comfortable  style,  declare 
that  a  hundred  pounds  was  sufficient  for  the 
furnishing  of  a  house.  Thus  a  hundred 
pounds  on  one  side,  either  saved,  borrowed, 
or  begged,  and  fifty  on  the  other,  are  not  un- 
fiiequently  deemed  an  ample  provision,  with 
a  salary  of  two  hundred,  to  begin  the  world 
with.  It  is  true  the  young  man  finds  that 
salary  barely  sufficient  for  himself;  but  then, 
he  hears  and  reads  how  much  is  saved  un- 
der good  female  management,  and  he  doubts 
not  but  his  deficiencies  will  be  more  than 
made  up  by  his  wife.  It  is  true  the  young 
lady,  with  her  ill  health,  and  music  lessons, 
and  change  of  air,  costs  her  father  at  least 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  but  she  does  not 
see  how  she  shall  cost  her  husband  any  thing 
at  all  \  Sweet  soul !  She  needs  so  little,  and 
really  would  be  content  with  any  thing  in  the 
world,  so  that  she  might  but  live  with  him. 
Nay,  she  who  has  never  learned  to  wait  upon 
herself  would  almost  do  without  a  servant, 
so  self-denying,  so  devoted  is  her  lova 

Thus  the  two  hopeful  parties  reason,  and 
should  a  parent  or  a  friend  advise  delay,  the 
simple  foct  of  their  having  been  engaged, 
having  expected  to  be  married,  and  having 
made  up  their  minds,  appear  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient  arguments  why  they  should  proceed  in 
their  career  of  rashness  and  of  folly.  Parents 
who  are  kindly  disposed,  will  hardly  see 
their  children  rush  upon  absolute  want  at 
the  commencement  of  their  married  life. 
The  mother  therefore  pleads,  the  father  cal- 
culates, and  by  deferring  s6me  of  his  own 
payments,  or  by  borrowing  firom  a  friend,  he 
is  enabled  to  spare  a  little  more  than  was  at 
first  promised,  though  only  as  a  loan. 

And  how  is  this  small  additional  sum  too 
frequently  appropriated?  To  the  purchase 
of  luxuries  which  the  parents  of  the  newly 
married  pair  waited  ten  or  twenty  years  be- 
fore they  thought  of  indulging  themselves 
with ;  and  those  who  have  tried  every  expe- 
dient, and  drained  every  creditaUe  source, 
to  gratiQr  the  wiriies  of  their  imprudent  dtA- 
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dren,  hare  to  contemplate  the  heart-sicken- 
ing  spectacle  of  beholding  them  begin  the 
world  in  a  style  superior  to  that  which  their 
own  industry  and  exertion,  persevered  in 
through  half  a  lifetime^  has  alone  enabled 
them  to  attain. 

Now,  though  the  delicate  young  lady  may 
think  she  has  little  to  do  with  these  things, 
the  honest-hearted  Englishwoman,  especially 
the  practical  Christian,  will  find  that  it  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  her  province  to  see  that 
just  and  right  principles  are  made  the  foun- 
dation of  her  character  as  the  mistress  of  a 
house ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  these  prin- 
ciples so  as  to  make  them  effectual  in  their 
operation  upon  her  fellow-beings,  and  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  God,  she  must  begin  in 
time,  and  while  the  choice  remains  to  her,  to 
practise  self-denial,  even  in  that  act  which  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  her  present 
and  future  happiness. 

If  the  attention  to  economy,  and  the  right 
feeling  with  regard  to  integrity,  which  I  have 
so  earnestly  recommended  in  the  "  Women," 
and  the  **  Daughters  of  England,"  have  been 
studied  in  early  youth,  she  will  need  no  cau- 
tion on  the  subject  of  delaying  her  marriage 
until  prudence  shall  point  out  the  proper  time 
for  her  settlement  in  life.  She  will  know  a 
holier,  deeper  kind  of  love  than  that  which 
would  plunge  the  object  of  it  in  irremediable 
difficulties  for  her  sake  ;  and  though  he  may 
be  inexperienced  and  imprudent,  she  will  feel 
it  a  sacred  trust,  to  have  committed  to  her 
the  care  of  his  character  and  circumstances 
in  these  important  and  momentous  concerns. 

Serious  and  right  views  on  subjects  of 
this  nature,  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  reality  of  the  Christian  character,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  high  profession 
of  religion  can  exist  in  connection  with  the 
kind  of  wilful  and  selfish  imprudence  above 
described.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  let  a  woman's  religious  profession  be 
what  it  may,  if  she  be  rash  and  inconsiderate 
on  the  subject  of  marriage*  consulting  only 
her  own  gratification,  and  mistaking  mere 
fondness  for  deep  and  enduring  affectioUf  she 
has  need  to  go  back  to  the  school  of  mental 


discipline,  in  which  she  is  yet  but  a  novice ; 
and  instead  of  taking  upon  herself  the  honor- 
able title  of  wife,  to  set  in  humility  and  self- 
abasement  in  the  lowest  seat,  seeking  those 
essential  endowments  of  mind  and  of  heart, 
without  which,  the  blessing  of  her  heavenly 
Father  must  be  expected  in  vain. 

Above  all  other  considerations  then,  as  the 
bridal  day  draws  near,  this  thought  will  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  serious  and  enlightened 
mind — What  am  I  seeking  in  the  great 
change  I  am  about  to  make?  Am  I  seek- 
ing an  escape  from  duty  to  enjoyment,  from 
restraint  to  indulgence,  from  wholesome  dis- 
cipline to  perfect  ease  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  these  questions  may  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  young 
woman  now  about  to  take  upon  herself  the 
charge  of  new  duties,  has  thoroughly  weigh- 
ed the  responsibility  these  duties  will  bring 
along  with  them;  and  that  in  an  humble 
and  prayerful  spirit  she  is  inquiring,  in  what 
way  she  may  conduct  herself  so  that  all  the 
members  of  her  household  shall  be  united 
as  a  Christian  family,  strengthening  and  en- 
couraging each  other  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord. 

In  so  important  an  undertaking,  it  cannot 
be  deemed  presumptuous  to  determine,  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  to  begin  with  a  high 
standard  of  moral  excellence.  Whatever 
our  standard  is,  we  never  rise  above  it; 
and  so  great  are  the  miscalculations  usually 
made  in  a  prospective  view  of  married  life, 
that  one  half  at  least  of  its  trials,  tempta- 
tions, and  hindrances  to  spiritual  advance- 
ment are  entirely  overlooked.  Besides  which, 
so  much  of  the  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter of  a  household  depends  upon  the  female 
who  controls  its  domestic  regulations,  that 
the  woman  who  should  rush  heedlessly  into 
this  situation,  expecting  to  find  it  easier  to 
act  conscientiously  than  she  had  ever  done 
before,  would  most  likely  be  punished  for 
her  presumption  by  discovering,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  instead  of  religious  helps  on 
every  hand,  she  was  in  reality  plunged  into 
new  difficulties,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of 
hindrances  to  her  spiritual  improyement, 
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greater  and  moro  appalling  than  it  had  ever 
entered  into  her  imagination  to  conceive. 

But  still  there  is  no  need  to  be  cast  down 
even  while  suffering  under  the  natural  con- 
eequencerf  of  (his  fearful  mistake,  for  He  who 
has  said  commit  thy  icatj  unto  the  Lord^  will 
assuredly  be  near  in  the  time  of  trouble,  when 
the  child  of  sorrow,  sincerely  repenting  of 
her  blindness   and  her  folly,  shall  meekly 
and  fervently  implore  his  promised  aid.    She 
will  then  have  learned  to  feel,  that  let  her 
confidence  in  the  companion  of  her  choice 
be  what  it  may ;  let  him  be  to  her  as  the  fa- 
ther she  has  forsaken,  the  brothers  she  has 
left,  and  the  friends  whose  sweet  fellowship 
she  will  never  more  enjoy ;  there  will  still  be 
trials  in  her  lot,  in  which  he  cannot  partici- 
pate, and  depths  in  her  soul  which  he  can- 
not fathom.    He  may  take  her  to  his  bosom 
as  the  shepherd  takes  the  lamb;   but  the 
green  pastures  and  the  refreshing  dew  will 
not  be  his  to  give.    He  may  guard  her  safe- 
ty as  the  soldier  guards  the  camp ;  but  her 
enemies  may  be  too  subtle  for  his  eye,  and 
too  powerful  for  his  arm.    He  may  be  to  her 
as  the  morning  to  the  opening  flower ;  but 
tlie  sun  which  gives  that  morning  all  its  light, 
will  be  high  in  the  heavens,  and  if  he  shines 
not,  there  will  be  no  real  brightness  in  her 
day.     And  all  this  insufRcieiicy  may  still  be 
felt  without  a  ehadow  being  cast  upon  her 
earthly  love.     Indeed,  we   never  err  more 
fatally,  or  do  greater  injustice  to  the  nature 
and  attributes  both  of  religion  and  of  love, 
than  when  we  blend  them  together,  and  ex- 
pect from  one  what  the  other  only  can  be- 
stow.   If  love  sometimes  asf^ists  us  by  ren- 
dering certain  portions  of  the  path  of  duty 
more  alluring,  in  how  many  instances  does 
it  throw  all  its  allurements  on  the  opposite 
side ;  and  in  such  ca.ses,  how  hard  it  is  that 
religion  should  be  charged  with  the  sod  con- 
sequences which  are  liable  to  follow '. 

I  speak  not  here  of  love  as  what  it  might 
be,  but  as  what  it  is.  I  speak  not  of  that  holy 
and  seraphic  ardor,  which  a  guardian  angel 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  for  the  welfare  of 
the  being  whose  earthly  course  it  watched 
with  unceasing  care ;  nor  yet  of  that  pure 


sentiment,  scarcely  less  earthly  in  its  ten- 
dency, the  chastened  and  subordinate  attach- 
ment of  a  redeemed  and  regenerated  soul ; 
I  speak  of  love  as  a  fitful  and  capricious 
passion,  asserting  unreasonable  mastery  over 
the  human  mind,  rejecting  all  control,  mixing 
itself  with  all  motives,  assuming  all  forms  so 
as  to  work  out  its  own  purposes,  and  never 
failing  to  promise  an  earthly  paradise  to  its 
blind  followers. 

It  is  of  such  love,  I  repeat,  that  it  must  be 
kept  apart  from  that  great  work  which  reli- 
gion has  to  do  alone,  because  the  strivings 
of  the  spirit  in  its  religious  exercises  can  only 
be  fully  known  and  appreciated  by  Him  who 
was  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are ;  and 
because  tlie?e  groanings,  which  cannot  be 
uttered  to  any  human  ear,  are  mercifully 
listened  to  by  Him  who  is  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  the 
woman  who  ventures  to  become  a  wife, 
should  not  be  leaning  upon  the  frail  reed 
of  human  love  for  her  support  Indeed,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  her  husband  will 
himself  require  as^i^-tance ;  and,  cxc(»llent  as 
he  may  have  hitherto  app^^ared  to  herself 
and  others,  it  is  equally  prohahlo  tliat  on  a 
nearer  iii.'-prction  there  will  bo  found  in  his 
rrlij;ious  character  defects  ar.J  i!ico!i>iFten- 
cies,  which  will  present  iiiMip.raM  ^  cbstacles 
in  the  way  of  her  whose  dopciuk'no*  las  been 
solely  upon  him.  If,  however,  her  depend- 
ence has  been  rii^hlly  placed  iijwn  a  higher 
foundation  than  that  of  h.  ...i  excellence 
or  human  love,  these  deft'cls  of  character 
will  milh'T  hinder  nor  discourap^e  her.  To 
work  out  her  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  will  be  the  great  object  of  her  life; 
and  while  engaged  with  all  her  energies  in 
this  first  duty,  she  will  be  more  occupied  with 
anxiety  to  draw  others  along  with  her,  than 
with  dinappointment  at  their  being  less  per- 
fect than  she  liad  imagined  them. 

As  we  must  all  die  alone,  so  must  we  live 
in  our  spiritual  experience. 

"  Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  flmile  or  sigh. 
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Each  in  hit  hidden  aphere  of  joy  or  wo 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apart ; 
Our  eyes  see  ail  around  in  gloom  or  glow, 
Hues  of  their  own,  fresh  borrowed  from  the  heart'* 

Human  sympathy  may  do  much  to  com- 
fort,  human  advice  to  guide,  and  human  ex- 
ample to  encourage ;  but  whether  married  or 
single,  whether  associated  with  others,  or 
separate  and  alone;  we  must  all  bear  our 
own  burdens,  perform  our  own  duties,  an- 
swer to  our  own  consciences,  reap  our  own 
rewards,  and  receive  our  own  sentence  at  tlie 
bar  of  eternal  judgment 

If  this  be  an  awful,  and  in  some  respects 
a  gloomy  thought,  in  others  it  is  most  con- 
soUng ;  for  we  need  in  reality  but  one  Friend 
in  our  religious  experience.  All  others  are 
liable  to  &il  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  at 
best  they  can  do  little  for  us.  But  with  this 
Friend  on  our  side,  nu  uiie  can  hurt  or  hindor 
us.  Under  his  protection,  whatever  wounds 
we  receiro  firom  any  mortal  foe,  our  immor- 
tal nature  will  remain  uninjured.  This 
Friend  then  is  all-su&cienty  and,  blessed  be 
his  holy  name,  be  <v«r  liwih  to  maU  in^erce«. 
nonforui. 


CHAPTER  H. 

THE  FIBST  YEAS  OF  MARRIED  LIFE. 

One  great  fault  which  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  already  presumed  to  find  with  fe- 
male education,  as  conducted  in  the  present 
day,  is,  that  it  fails  to  prepare  the  character, 
and  to  form  the  habits,  for  those  after  duties, 
which  are  as  rigorously  exacted,  as  if  the 
whole  training  of  youth  had  been  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  reqiiirements  of  middle 
life..  The  tone  of  common  conversation,  and 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  general  society,  are 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  same  fault — a 
tendency  to  encourage  thoughts  and  feelings, 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  line  of  conduct 
pointed  out  by  religion*  and  even  by  common 
sense,  as  that  wbidh  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
ducive to  ultimate  happiness. 

But  in  no  other  circumslance  of  life  is  this 


want  of  prospective  discipline  at  once  so  ob- 
vious, and  60  lamentable,  as  in  the  whole 
progress  of  that  system  of  self-recommenda* 
tion  which  men  call  courtship,  and  which 
unquestionably  deserves  that  name,  if  to  win 
the  partial  favor  of  an  inexperienced,  and 
perhaps  a  vain  woman,  be  the  only  object 
they  have  in  view.  It  is  true,  that  the  man 
who  wishes  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  woman, 
must  first  endeavor  to  render  himself  agreea- 
ble to  her ;  but  all  I  would  ask  is,  that  while 
endeavoring  to  gain  her  love,  lie  should  at 
the  same  time  take  some  pains  to  make  her 
worthy  of  his  own,  by  treating  her  at  least 
with  the  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  a  friend. 
Nor  need  he  fear  that  he  shall  be  a  loser  in 
the  end  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  for  how 
much  greater  is  the  flattery  of  being  loved  in 
spite  of  our  faults,  than  of  being  supposed  to 
have  none  I 

If  men  would,  then,  in  common  honestj, 
state  what  points  they  object  to  in  the  woman 
they  admire,  and  what  they  really  do  require 
in  a  wife,  they  would  not  only  find  their  in- 
fluence, during  the  season  of  courtriiqH  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  consequences, 
but  they  would  themselves  escape  a  world  of 
disappointment  afterwards,  while  they  would 
save  the  object  of  their  aflections  all  that  as- 
tonishment, and  wounded  feeling,  which  nat- 
urally arise  out  of  finding  herself  convicted 
of  innumerable  faults  which  were  never  so 
much  as  hinted  at  befera 

Instead  of  the  candid  and  generous  treat- 
ment here  recommended,  how  often  is  the 
progress  of  courtship  no  better  than  a  system 
of  fulsome  adulation,  and  consequently  of 
falsehood,  carried  on  exactly  as  if  marriage 
was  indeed  the  end,  instead  of  the  beginning, 
of  their  mutual  existence.  And  thus  the 
afiair  goes  on — ^nay,  it  becomes  even  worse, 
until  the  near  approach  of  that  day  which  is 
to  make  them  one ;  for  friends  and  relatives 
now  take  the  same  tone,  and  the  bride  elect 
is  set  apart  from  all  domestic  discipline,  the 
recipient  of  flattering  attentions,  the  object  of 
universal  interest,  and  the  centre  towards 
which  all  calculations  and  all  expressions  of 
kindness  equally  tend. 
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Persons  sometimes  appear  least  selfish 
when  their  self-love  is  fully  and  freely  grati- 
fied ;  because  they  have  then  nothing  left  to 
require  or  to  complain  o£  Thus  the  bride 
elect  always  appears  amiable,  because  every- 
body waits  upon  her,  everybody  flatters  her, 
and  everybody  promotes  the  gratification  of 
her  wishes  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
There  is  now  no  self-denial,  no  giving  place 
to  others,  no  privation  of  the  expected  means 
of  enjoyment«-or,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word, 
there  is  no  neglect  to  try  her  selfishness,  or 
put  her  meekness  to  the  test  How  should 
she  be  otherwise  than  amiable  1 

In  this  manner  time  passes  on,  self  being 
made  daily  more  and  more  the  object  of  uni- 
versal attention,  until  at  last,  the  bride  be- 
comes personally  almost  an  idol,  so  lavish  is 
the  expenditure  bestowed  upon  her  now, 
compared  with  what  it  has  ever  been  before; 
00  attractive,  so  becoming,  ia  every  ornament 
Ae  wears ;  and  so  lively  is  the  interest,  so 
profound  the  respect,  with  which  she  is 
treated  on  that  eventful  day,  which  dawns 
npon  her  departure  from  her  parents'  home. 

Far  be  it  torn  me  to  attempt  to  divest  that 
day  of  its  solemn  and  important  character, 
or  to  lower  the  tone  of  feeling  with  which  it 
ought  to  be  regarded ;  but  as  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  a  somewhat  studious  observer  of  the 
days  which  follow,  I  own  I  should  like  to  see 
the  preparation  of  a  bride  consist  more  of 
mental  discipline  than  of  personal  adorn- 
ment—more of  the  resources  of  a  well-stored 
understanding,  already  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  subjects  of  relative  position  and  prac- 
tical duty ;  and  with  these,  the  still  higher  or- 
nament of  a  chastened  spirit,  already  imbued 
with  a  lively  consciousness  of  the  deep  re- 
sponsibilities devolving  upon  a  married  wo- 
man. After  such  a  preparation,  there  would 
be  no  unwelcome  truth  to  reveal,  no  unex- 
pected reproof  to  endure.  To  fall  short  of 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  almost 
every  act,  and  not  always  to  be  graciously 
forgiven,  would  be  a  matter  of  calculation, 
which,  with  true  Christian  meekness,  she 
would  be  prepared  to  meet;  while  to  set 
aside  all  selfish  considerations,  and  to  k>ok 


almost  exclusively  to  the  happiness  of  others 
for  her  own,  would  already  have  become  so 
habitual  as  to  require  no  new  effort  to  carry 
out  through  the  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Happy,  and  wise  as  well  as  happy,  would 
that  man  be,  who  should  make  himself  con- 
tent to  wait  for  the  dawning  of  his  bridal  day, 
until  the  woman  of  his  choice  should  have 
been  thus  prepared.  But  instead  of  this, 
man  eagerly  secures  his  prize ;  and,  like  the 
training  of  a  snared  bird,  that  discipline  must 
all  come  afterwards,  which  is  to  end  in  do- 
mestic harmony,  or  domestic  strife. 

But  let  us  turn  the  page,  and  after  wel- 
coming home  the  happy  couple  from  the 
wedding  tour,  let  us  venture  to  whisper  into 
the  ear  of  the  bride  a  few  sage  words,  from 
which,  whether  property  prepared  or  not,  she 
may  possibly,  fnm  the  simple  fact  of  her  in- 
experience, be  able  to  gather  somethini^  for 
her  future  good. 

If  ever,  in  the  course  of  humsu  bfe,  inde- 
cision may  be  accounted  a  merit  rather  than 
a  defect,  it  is  so  in  the  conduct  of  a  young 
and  newly  married  woman.  While  every 
circumstance  around  her  is  new  and  untried, 
the  voice  of  prudence  dictates  caution  before 
any  important  step  is  taken,  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  formation  of  intimacies,  or  the 
general  style  and  order  of  living.  A  warm- 
hearted, dependent,  and  affectionate  young 
woman,  ardently  attached  to  her  husband, 
will  be  predisposed  to  lean  upon  the  kindness 
of  his  relatives,  and  even  to  enter  rashly  into 
the  most  intimate  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  them.  But  even  this  amiable  impulse 
should  be  checked  by  the  remembrance,  that 
in  all  such  intimacies,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  recede  than  to  advance,  and  that  when 
familiar  intimacy  is  once  established,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  drawing  back  without  per- 
sonal affront  It  will  happen,  too,  unless  the 
husband's  relatives  are  something  more  than 
human,  that  among  themselves  there  will  not 
be  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling.  They  will 
probably  be  divided  into  little  parties,  in  which 
individuals  on  one  side  will  look  with  partial 
or  ceiisorious  eyes  upon  the  sayings  and  do- 
ings of  those  on  tlie  other.    Such  partial 
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views,  when  they  give  a  tone  to  general  con- 
Tersation*  arc  very  infectious,  and  a  sensitive 
mind  much  interested,  and  keenly  alive  to 
impressions  from  such  a  quarter,  will  be  but 
too  likely  to  become  suddenly  and  powerfully 
biased  by  the  same  prejudices  which  pervade 
the  circle  into  which  the  youthful  bride  is 
introduced. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  injudicious 
than  for  her  to  take  part  in  tliese  family 
matters.  If  possible,  she  ought  to  wait  and 
see  for  herself,  before  her  opinion  is  formed 
upon  any  of  the  subjects  in  question.  And 
this,  by  great  care,  may  be  done  without  any 
violation  of  that  respectful  behavior  which 
she  ought  to  lay  down  for  herself  as  a  rule, 
in  associating  with  her  hupband's  relatives, 
and  from  which  she  ought  never  to  deviate, 
let  her  opinion  of  their  merits  and  attractions 
be  what  it  may. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  main- 
tenance of  personal  dignity  is  incompatible 
with  this  exercise  of  respect  towards  othera 
But  on  no  subject  do  young  people  make 
greater  mistakes^  than  on  that  of  dignity. 
True  dignity  must  always  be  founded  upon 
a  right  understanding  of  our  own  position  in 
society;  for  the  presumption  which  would 
assume  what  properly  belongs  to  anotlier, 
and  what  in  no  way  appertains  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  makes  this  lamentable  mistake, 
is  as  far  removed  from  dignity,  as  from  right 
feeling  and  common  sense.  As  a  wife,  tlien, 
a  woman  may  be  always  dignified,  though, 
simply  as  a  woman,  she  may  at  the  same 
time  be  humble,  and  as  a  Christian  self- 
abased.  As  a  wiie — as  the  chosen  companion 
of  an  honorable  and  upright  man,  it  is  her 
duty  so  to  regulate  her  whole  conduct,  that 
she  shall  neither  offend  others,  nor  bring  of- 
fence upon  herself;  and  this  is  never  more 
effectually  done,  than  by  standing  aloof  from 
family  disputes,  and  taking  no  part  either  in 
the  partialities  or  the  prejudices  of  those 
with  whom  she  is  associated. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  personal  dig- 
nity, that  a  wife  should  in  ail  respects  be  the 
mistress  of  her  own  house.  I(  therefofe,  tho 
husband's  relations  have  been  ao0ustooK9d  to 
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take  part  in  his  domestic  concerns,  it  is  highp 
ly  important  that  they  should  do  so  no  long- 
er. Correct-minded  persons  will  need  no 
hint  of  this  kind  from  the  wife  herself.  Such 
persons  will  be  sufficiently  aware,  that  the 
interior  of  her  establishment  must  be  ke|^ 
sacred  to  her  alone;  and  that,  while  the 
greatest  freedom  is  maintained  both  in  ask^ 
ing  and  in  granting  ^vors,  there  must  be  no 
intrusion  on  their  part  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  kitchen,  the  store-room,  or  the  pantry, 
without  an  invitation  from  the  mistress*  ei- 
ther expressed  or  implied. 

Should  there  be  wanting  in  the  husband's 
relatives  this  peculiar  kind  of  deUcacy  of  fe^ 
ing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  some  pkn 
calculated  not  to  offend*  by  which  they  may 
be  made  to  understand  that  you  do  not  wish 
them,  in  your  own  house,  entirely  to  share  aM 
things  in  common ;  for  let  the  degree  of  kind- 
ness on  both  sides  be  what  it  may,  your  edu- 
cation and  theirs  wiH  in  all  probability  have 
been  so  different,  that  circumstances  must 
necessarily  arise,  calculated  to  draw  fbrih  re 
marks  which  cannot  always  be  acceptable; 
and  it  is  therefore  your  wisest  plan,  to  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  on  the  side  of  safety. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  in  thus  asserting 
your  rights,  suspicion  should  be  awakened 
of  any  want  of  kindly  feeling.  To  obviate  all 
chance  of  this,  it  would  be  wise  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  the  advice  of  your  husband's  rela- 
tives in  all  cases  where  they  are  willing  to 
give,  and  where  you  are  prepared  to  adopt 
it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  careful  that 
an  excess  of  kindness  should  accompany 
that  uncompromising  defence  of  your  own 
dignity,  which  every  woman  has  a  right  to 
make.  No  room  will  then  be  left  for  com- 
plaint, and  you  will  enjoy  the  satis&ction  of 
showing  your  husband  how  highly  you  es* 
teem  his  relatives,  and  how  much  you  are 
prepared  to  serve  and  to  oblige  them  for  hie 
sake. 

It  is  a  punful  fact^  and  one  of  vulgar  nelo- 
riety,  that  all  eyes  axe  fixed  upon  a  bridei 
aoflae  to  see  how  she  is  diesaad*  o&srs  to  ot^ 
•ecve  how  she  behaves^  and  nol  a  fewtoask 
eertaioy  aa  idr  ae  tiie)i  aie  aUeb  whstlier  aha 
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has  come  from  a  respectable  home,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  she  has  raised  herself 
in  worldly  circumstances  by  the  connection 
she  has  made.  This  exercise  of  idle  and 
impertinent  curiosity  might  appear  a  little  too 
contemptil>le  to  be  met  with  any  kind  of  con- 
sideration, were  it  not  the  interest  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  impress  her  new  relations 
with  an  idea  of  her  previous  importance,  and 
her  unquestionable  claims  to  respect  Even 
senrants  are  much  influenced  by  this  impres- 
sion, and  it  was,  therefore,  a  prudent  plan 
adopted  by  our  grandmotiiers,  and  still  kept 
up  in  some  parts  of  England,  for  the  bride  to 
go  well  appointed  to  her  husband's  home, 
wdl  supplied  with  a  store  of  good  household 
linen,  and  with  abundance  of  such  clothes  as 
are  not  likely  to  become  useless  by  being  un- 
foshionable.  These  tfungs  are  accustomed 
to  be  dtseuflsed  among  serrants  and  depend- 
ants. From  one  little  circle  of  kitchen  or 
laundry  gossip,  they  extend  to  another ;  and 
well  if  they  do  not  find  their  way  through 
Ifae  same  channel  to  tiie  parior  fireside ;  well, 
if  the  humiliating  remark  is  never  made 
there,  that  the  bride  left  every  thing  of  im- 
portance to  be  purchased  with  her  hui^nd's 
money. 

Although  it  may  seem  rather  an  ungra- 
eions  sort  of  warning,  thus  to  prepare  the 
young  bride  for  a  kind  of  critical  inspection 
scarcely  consistent  with  kind  and  generous 
feeling,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  in  such  a 
worid  as  ours,  to  calculate  upon  much  which 
the  external  aspect  of  society  would  scarcely 
lead  us  to  expect  Yet  we  must  not  for  this 
rsason  forget  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
most  sincere  and  cordial  kindness  is  called 
forth  on  the  part  of  the  husband's  relatives, 
when  they  welcome  to  her  new  home  one 
who  is  literally  received  into  the  bosom  of 
their  family,  and  cherished  as  a  lamb  of  their 
own  fold. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  too,  it  happens 
that  the  bride  is  no  stranger,  that  her  family 
and  her  husband's  have  been  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy, and  that  the  admission  of  this  new 
link  is  but  the  strengthening  of  that  intimacy 
into  mora  enduring  and  afleetionate  union  on 


both  sides.  In  both  these  cases,  the  bride 
has  much  to  console  and  to  support  her  in 
the  duties  she  has  undertaken ;  and  a  young 
heart  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  impressed  with 
gratitude  for  this  voluntary  offering  of  a  new 
and  lasting  home»  with  all  its  kindred  as- 
sociations of  parents,  brothers^  sisters,  and 
firiends. 

IC  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  only  lawful 
but  expedient  to  endeavor  to  maintain  that 
dignity  which  property  belongs  to  a  married 
woman ;  on  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  act 
with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  that  mi- 
nute and  delicate  line,  beyond  which  dignity 
degenerates  into  a  mere  assumption  of  im- 
portance. It  is  unquestionably  an  honorable 
distinction  to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  an 
enlightened  and  good  man ;  but  we  must  not 
forget,  that  nature  never  yet  formed  any  wo- 
man too  destitute  of  attractk>ns,  or  sent  her 
forth  into  the  worid  too  meanly  endowed,  for 
her  to  be  chosen  as  a  wife.  'The  dignity  de- 
rived from  marriage  can,  therefore,  only  be 
a  reflected  one ;  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  merits  or  the  capabilities  of 
the  married  woman. 

I  once  heard  a  newly  married  lady  com- 
plaining in  company  with  great  vehemence 
of  something  which  had. been  said  to  her  by 
a  single  sister,  and  concluding  many  of  her 
sentences  with  this  remark — ^^  All  that  Miss 
B^  said  was,  I  dare  say,  sensible  enough ; 
but  /,  you  knono,  am  married' — as  if  that 
alone  had  been  sufficient  to  give  weight  to 
the  scale  in  which  good  sense,  and  almost 
every  other  good  quality,  appeared  to  be 
wanting. 

In  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  bride  will 
keen  eyes  be  more  scrutinizing  than  here. 
The  husband's  relatives  especially  will  be 
ready  to  detect  the  least  assumption  of  supe- 
riority to  themselves.  I^  therefore,  there  has 
been  any  difierence  of  rank  or  station  in  fe- 
ver of  the  bride,  she  will  act  most  wisdy  as 
regards  herself;  and  most  generously  as  re- 
gards her  husband,  by  keeping  every  sign  or 
evidence  of  her  having  filled  a  more  exalted 
station  entirely  out  of  sight 

All  her  eccentricities,  too,  must  share  the 
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aame  fate,  tt  least,  until  her  new  relationB 
shiD  have  learned  to  love  her  well  enough  to 
tolerate  them  for  her  sake.  At  first  there 
win  be  no  such  charitable  feeling  extended 
towards  those  peculiarities  of  character  with 
which  they  cannot  sympathize,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  cannot  understand  them.  She 
must  now  be  Judged  of  by  a  new  rule.  Sin- 
gularities of  manner,  scarcely  perceived  at 
home»  or  kindly  borne  with  as  a  necessary 
part  of  individuality,  will  now  appear  not 
only  glaring,  but  inconsistent  and  absurd. 
I^uhs  of  temper,  too  tong,  and  perhaps  too 
leniently  indulged,  will  now  be  met  with  op- 
positbn,  and  have  the  necessity  of  their  ex- 
istence called  in  question;  while  all  those 
little  playful  sallies. of  local  wit  or  humor, 
which  were  wont  to  fiQ  up  the  blanks  of 
social  life,  may  possibly  be  heard  without  a 
smilBv  or  wondered  at  as  unmeaning,  and  in 
bad  taste. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  best  policy  then  for 
a  bride  to  be  in  all  things  the  opposite  of  ec- 
centric. Her  character,  if  she  have  any, 
will  develop  itself  in  time ;  and  nothing  can 
be  gained*  though  much  may  be  lost,  by  ex- 
hibiting its  peculiarities  before  they  are  likely 
to  be  candidly  judged  or  rightly  understood. 
In  being  unobtrusive,  quiet,  impartially  polite 
10  all,  and  willing  to  bend  to  circumstances, 
consists  the  great  virtue  of  a  bride;  and 
though  to  sink,  even  for  a  short  time,  into  an 
apparent  nonentity,  may  be  a  little  humbling 
to  one  who  has  occupied  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  her  former  friends,  the  prudent  wo- 
man will  be  abundantly  repaid,  by  being  thus 
enabled  to  make  her  own  observations  upon 
the  society  and  the  circumstances  around 
her,  to  see  what  pleasant  paths  she  may  with 
safety  pursue,  or  what  opportunities  are  likely 
to  open  for  a  fuller  development  of  her  pow- 
ers,  either  natural  or  acquired. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  charity,  and 
indeed  of  kindness  in  general,  the  cordial  re- 
ception a  bride  usually  meets  with,  the  inter- 
est she  has  so  recentiy  excited,  and  the  fa- 
vorable aspect  worn  by  every  thing  around 
her,  naturally  inspire  in  her  mind  so  much 
Ihat  ki  agreeable  in  return,  and  awaken  on 


her  part  so  many  feelings  of  kindness  and 
good-will,  that  she  becomes  more  than  usu- 
ally anxious  to  manifest  her  benevolence, 
even  towards  persons,  who,  under  less  favor- 
able circumstances,  would  have  excited  no 
interest  whatever.  ^ 

Those  who  make  it  their  business  to  check 
such  feelings,  have  a  hard  and  ungrateful 
duty  to  perform  ;  and  yet,  where  the  feunda^ 
tion  of  such  acte  of  benevolence  as  are  thus 
performed,  is  feeling  only,  the  danger  is,  that 
a  system  of  behavior  will  be  rashly  adopted, 
which  the  emotions  of  after  life  will  not  be 
sufficientiy  powerful  consistentiy  to  maintein; 
and  the  consequences  of  such  felling  off  will 
necessarily  be,  that  the  sorrowful  or  the  indi- 
gent will  have  to  endure  a  degree  of  disap- 
pointment or  neglect,  for  which  they  were 
but  little  prepared. 

T%ere  can  be  neither  injustice  nor  unkind- 
ness  in  not  listening,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
claims  which  you  are  not  able  to  satisfy ;  but 
there  is  cruelty — absolute  cruelty,  in  with- 
drawing your  attention  and  interest  from  per- 
sons who  have  learned  to  look  to  you  fer 
sympathy  and  cordial  feeling,  and  in  refusing 
your  assistance  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
look  to  you  for  support  As  each  person 
can  only  satisfy  a  certain  number  of  claims, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
by  engaging  at  once  in  too  many,  some^  or 
perhaps  all,  must  in  the  end  be  suffered  to 
fell  into  neglect 

The  first  year  of  married  life  may  justiy  be 
regarded  as  not  likely  to  present  one  half  of 
the  claims  upon  individual  or  household  char- 
ity which  will  follow  in  the  second  and  the 
third  ;  would  it  not,  therefore,  be  wise  to  lay 
by  against  a  future  day,  a  little  fund  or  store 
for  this  purpose?  and  by  always  keeping 
something  in  hand  to  be  appropriated  to 
charitable  uses  alone,  there  can  be  no  sur- 
prise when  the  payment  of  a  bill  is  due,  to 
find  that  part  of  the  amount  has  already  been 
given  to  relieve  a  family  in  distress,  and  that 
the  payment  of  the  whole  must  therefore  be 
deferred.  All  such  miscalculations,  and  falling 
short  of  funds  as  these,  cannot  be  too  scru- 
putously  guarded  against;  for  not  only  is 
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their  influence  bad,  as  they  operate  against 
the  prompt  discharge  of  pecuniary  debts*  but 
their  tendency  is  equally  to  be  feared,  as  they 
often  warp  the  mind  from  its  benevolent  and 
kindly  purposes,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of 
regret  that  sums  have  been  thoughtlessly  ex- 
ponded  in  charity,  which  ought  to  have  been 
otherwise  employed. 

And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  less 
we  are  induced  by  circumstances  to  grudge 
our  past  charities,  or  regret  our  past  kind- 
ness, the  better  it  is  for  our  own  hearts,  and 
for  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  our  minds. 
Indeed,  where  acts  of  charity  are  performed 
with  right  motives,  not  for  the  applause  of 
men,  or  even  for  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  a  good  deed,  or  brought  about  a  good 
end ;  but  simply  from  a  love  to  God,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  commands,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  looking  back  with  regret  to  the 
act  itsel(  whatever  its  consequences  may  be. 
He  who  has  commanded  us  to  visit  the  fa- 
therless and  the  widow  in  their  affliction,  has 
not  given  us  more  than  human  penetration  to 
judge  of  the  exact  amount  of  their  necessi- 
ties, or  their  deserts.  I£  therefore,  we  have 
erred,  it  has  only  been  in  the  proportion,  or 
the  application,  of  our  bestowments.  The 
act  of  giving  remains  as  much  a  duty  as 
ever,  and  to  her  who  has  learned  to  look 
upon  the  good  things  of  this  life  as  only  lent 
to  her  for  a  brief  season  of  trial,  this  sacred 
duty  will  be  found  connected  with  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  which,  in  our  present  state  of 
existence,  we  are  capable. 

But  in  order  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  giving 
with  the  greatest  zest,  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  attend  to  the  strict  rules  of  economy. 
I  have  already  written  much,  and  would  that 
others  would  write  more,  and  better,  on  this 
subject;  for  until  we  can  separate  in  the 
minds  of  young  women  their  ^vorite  idea 
of  lavish  expenditure,  from  that  of  generos- 
ity, there  is  little  good  to  be  expected  from 
the  Wives  of  England,  and  little  happiness 
to  be  looked  for  in  their  far-famed  homes. 
Would  that  philanthropists  of  every  descrip- 
tion then,  would  give  their  attention  to  this 
subject  in  detail,  and  lay  it  before  the  public 


in  a  manner  that  would  render  it  iutelligibla 
to  the  female  part  of  the  community ;  while, 
communicated  through  them,  it  would  find 
its  way  to  every  house  and  every  cottage 
in  our  land— not  that  economy  which  would 
lead  to  a  useless  hoarding  up  of  money,  bat  to 
the  glorious  object  of  effecting  the  greatest  poo> 
sible  amount  of  good  with  the  smallest  means. 
Until  this  most  refined  and  delicate  art  b 
made  systematically  a  part  of  female  educa- 
tion, we  must  look  to  that  stern  teacher  expe- 
rience, to  show  us,  late  in  life,  what  might  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  eoono-> 
my  with  kindness,  had  we  but  begun  the  study 
of  this  delightful  art  in  time.  We  must  look 
to  the  items  that  have  been  absolutely  wasted, 
in  almost  every  thing  we  have  had  to  do,  lor 
want  of  being  acquainted  with  a  better  mods 
of  doing  it ;  and,  adding  these  together,  we 
must  look  to  the  helpless  and  the  destitute, 
and  see  what  an  amount  of  suffering  mig^t 
have  been  relieved  by  our  economy,  if  through 
a  long  lifetime  we  had  turned  every  thing  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  or  granted  for  our  use,  to 
the  best  possible  account  But  we  must  look 
beyond  this.  Yes,  we  must  look  with  blush* 
ing  and  confiision  of  face  to  that  want  of 
moral  rectitude  which  rendered  us  worse 
than  ignorant  of  the  mischief  we  were  doing 
— to  that  culpable  and  degrading  Apathy — ^that 
recklessness  of  all  responsibility  with  which  we 
conducted  our  domestic  and  personal  afi&irs, 
regardless  of  each  item  wasted,  until  the  whole 
became  a  mighty  and  fearful  mass  of  evidence 
against  us,  perpetually  reminding  us,  through 
the  medium  of  our  penurious  charities,  our 
scanty  means,  and  our  apprehensions  of  the 
fearful  reckoning  of  each  coming  day — ^re- 
minding us  by  these  humiliating  remembran- 
cers of  what  we  have  lost  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  recovery. 

I  am  not,  however, one  of  those  who  would 
recommend  the  sacrifice  either  of  comfort  or 
respectability  for  the  sake  of  economy.  A 
certain  air  of  comfort,  a  certain  degree  of  rs- 
spectability,  regulated  by  the  sphere  in  which 
the  parties  move,  should  never  be  lost  si^t 
of  by  the  mistress  of  a  house.  More  espe- 
cially, there  should  be  no 
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tiM  scenes,  to  support  an  unwtrrantable  dis- 
pby  in  public,  lliere  is  a  moral  degradation 
in  such  meanness  wherever  it  exists ;  and 
tiioee  persons  who  have  habitually  to  hide 
themselves,  or  to  conceal  their  dinner-table, 
when  a  guest  approaches,  must  be  living 
either  above  or  below  the  line  which  strict 
integrity  would  point  out  to  be  observed — 
fliey  must  either  be  making  a  figure  at  other 
times,  and  in  other  places,  which  they  are 
not  able  consistently  to  support ;  or  they  must 
be  dressing  and  living  beneath  that  standard 
of  respectability  which  properly  belongs  to 
their  character  and  station. 

In  order  to  proportion  all  these  matters 
ftnriy,  the  bride  must  be  content  to  wait  un- 
tQ  time  and  experience  shall  have  brought  to 
light  her  true  position,  and  her  actual  means. 
The  flret  year  of  married  life  will  probably 
be  less  expensive  than  the  second,  and  the 
•ttCAnH  IfMR  80  than  tfan  third.  Hpr  houz«R- 
hold  ftimiture,  and  ber  own  dotliing,  being 
good  and  neWf  there  can  be  little  wanted  for 
repairs ;  and,  therefore,  in  her  domestic  ex- 
penditure, as  well  as  in  her  charities,  this 
year  will  afford  no  true  criterion  of  the  claims 
she  must  afterwards  expect 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  fallacious  ap- 
pearance in  their  domestic  affairs,  that  so 
many  inexperienced  persons  are  led  on  to 
purchase  first  one  article  of  luxury  or  indul- 
gence, and  then  another,  even  after  their  bet- 
ter judgment  had  dictated  that  such  things 
should  be  done  without ;  and  thus,  because 
they  did  not  find  housekeeping  at  first  so  ex- 
pensive as  they  had  anticipated,  they  have 
launched  out  into  extravagance  which  they 
have  had  bitterly  to  regret  Such  nersons  are 
apt  to  say,  **  there  can  be  no  loss  in  furniture, 
each  article  will  always  sell  for  its  full  value- 
there  can  be  no  waste  in  silver,  because  it 
is  easily  got  rid  of  for  the  prioB  of  its  own 
weight"  But  what  absurdity  is  this !  As 
i£  afW  having  made  a  certain  figure  before 
the  worid,  and  in  society,  it  was  as  easy  to 
retreat  and  sink  into  a  lower  grade,  as  it  is 
to  seD  a  sofa,  or  a  silver  fork.  Why,  this 
very  act  of  assuming  a  certain  position,  and 
Ihm  yery  dread  of  falling  back,  is  what  the 


whole  world  is  striving  about  at  this  very 
hour.  It  is  what  so  many  heads  are  calcu- 
lating upon,  what  so  many  hands  are  work- 
ing out,  and  what  so  many  hearts  are  beat- 
ing for.  Whether  we  look  at  the  wear-and- 
tear  of  mental  and  animal  life  in  our  great 
cites,  our  ships  upon  the  ocean,  our  laborers 
on  the  land,  our  congregated  thousands  pent 
up  in  heated  rooms,  and  our  miners  digging 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  or  whether  we 
turn  the  page  of  man's  history,  and  looking 
at  the  inner  movements  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple, behold  him  in  his  moments  of  unrest, 
note  down  the  fluttering  of  Ins  ambitious 
hopes,  the  agony  of  his  suspense,  his  disap- 
pointment or  his  triumph,  it  is  all  the  effect 
of  one  great,  cause,  and  that  the  strongest 
and  most  universal  which  prevails  in  highly 
civilized  communities— a  desire  to  keep  ad- 
vancing in  the  suale  of  society,  and  a  dread 
of  fallimr  back  from  the  position  already  held. 

Let  U0  thou  at  laaot  talk  wncMooon  aanma  | 

and  in  doing  this,  I  would  advise  the  newly 
married  woman  to  look  at  things  in  general 
as  they  really  are,  not  as  they  might  be.  She 
will  then  see,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
human  nature,  than  to  come  down  even  one 
step  from  any  height  it  has  attained,  whether 
imaginary  or  real  If,  therefore,  the  ap- 
pearance a  young  couple  make  on  their  first 
outset  in  life  be  evei  so  little  beyond  their 
means,  so  far  from  their  being  willing  to  re- 
duce their  appearance  or  style  of  living  to  a 
lower  scale,  they  will  ever  afterwards  be  per- 
plexed by  devices,  and  harassed  by  endeav- 
ors, to  maintain  in  all  respects  the  appear- 
ance they  have  so  imprudently  assumed. 
This  perpetual  straitness  and  inadequacy  of 
means  to  effect  the  end  desired,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  poison  the  fountain  of  domestic 
concord  at  its  source.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
innumerable  wants  created  in  our  own  minds 
which  our  utmost  efforts  are  unequal  to  satis- 
fy ;  but  it  is  worse,  as  many  thousands  can  . 
attest,  in  addition  to  this,  for  the  husband  ' 
and  the  wife  to  be  perpetually  disputing  at 
their  own  fireside,  about  what  expenses  can 
be  done  without,  and  what  cannot  Yet  all 
these  consequences  follow*  and  worse,  and 
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more  calamitous  than  tongue  or  pen  can  de- 
scribe, from  the  simple  fact  of  having  begun 
a  new  establishment  on  too  expensive  a  scale. 
It  may  seem  like  a  fanciful  indulgence  of 
morbid  feeling,  but  I  own  my  attention  has 
oAen  been  arrested  in  the  streets  of  Londont 
by  a  spectacle  which  few  ladies  would  stop  to 
contemplate— a  pawnbroker's  shop.  And  I 
have  imagined  I  could  there  trace  the  grad- 
ual fall  from  these  high  beginnings,  in  the 
new  hearth-rug  scarcely  worn,  tlie  gaudy 
carpet  with  its  roses  scarcely  soiled,  the 
flowery  tea-tray,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  bride's 
'White  veil.  What  a  breaking-up,  I  have 
thought,  must  there  have  been  of  some  lit- 
tle establishment,  before  the  dust  of  a  single 
twelvemonth  had  fallen  on  its  hearth! — 
these  articles  perhaps  disposed  of  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  illness,  or  to  satisfy  the  very 
creditors  of  whom  they  were  obtained  on, 
trust 

Nuw,  UiuuB^*  T  uim^ne  rovselt  to  hp.  ad- 
dressing a  class  of  persons  far  removed  from 
all  liabilities  of  this  kind,  yet,  proportioned  to 
their  higher  respectability,  is  their  greater 
influence ;  and  just  so  far  as  that  influence  is 
on  the  side  of  prudence  and  economy,  will 
their  example  operate  beneficially  upon  the 
classes  beneath  them. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  evil  universal- 
ly to  diffuse  itself,  by  rendering  one  wrong 
action  almost  necessary  to  another.  Thus  no 
human  being  can  say,  "  I  will  commit  this 
particular  sin,  and  go  no  further."  Most 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  every  kind 
of  deception,  just  as  one  wilful  deviation 
from  truth  draws  after  it  a  long  train  of  false- 
hood. Every  deviation  from  the  line  of  in- 
tegrity, is  followed  by  the  same  inevitable 
consequences,  and  thus  where  persons  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  exhibit  before  the 
world  a  style  of  dress,  or  a  mode  of  living, 
beyond  what  their  circumstances  are  able 
consistently  to  support,  an  endless  train  of 
meanness,  artifice,  and  practical  falsehood,  is 
almost  sure  to  follow.  How  much  better  is 
it  then,  to  begin  the  world  with  an  honest 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  as  regards 
these  points  of  duty,  and  neither  to  carry  on 


behind  the  scenes  a  disgraceful  system  of  ex* 
tracting  from  comfort  what  extravagance  de* 
mands,  nor  of  exhibiting  at  first  a  transient 
display  of  luxury  or  pomp»  to  be  repented  of 
for  the  remainder  of  hfe. 

All  this,  however,  requires  some  self-denial, 
much  principle,  and  much  love.  It  requires 
self-denial,  because  while  almost  all  the 
world  is  progressing  at  this  rate,  to  assume  a 
plainer  and  more  simple  mode  of  living 
necessarily  brings  with  it  a  suspicion  of 
being  unable  to  live  differently.  It  requires 
principle,  because  temptations  present  them- 
selves on  every  hand  to  purchase  what  we 
wish  for  at  less  than  its  apparent  value;  and 
it  requires  love,  because  with  true  and  deep 
affection,  the  wife  is  so  bound  up  in  the  inte- 
rests of  her  husband,  that  all  things  become 
light  in  comparisjon  with  his  tomporal  and 
eternal  good.  I.ove,  therefore,  is  admirably 
calculated    to  lessen    all  privations  arising 

Irom  a  cotisciontioue  adlieroncc  to  otriot  integ- 
rity on  these  points. 

Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  mistake 
under  which  people  in  general  labor,  with 
regard  to  the  degree  of  mental  and  moral 
capability  requisite  in  a  really  good  wife,  than 
the  common  expression  used  to  describe  a 
merely  well-disposed  and  ignorant  female, 
when  it  is  said  of  her,  that  she  is  **a  good 
sort  of  body,  and  will  make  an  excellent 
wife."  The  generality  of  men,  and  even 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  amongst  them, 
appear  peculiarly  disposed  to  make  the  expe- 
riment of  marrying  such  women,  as  if  the 
very  fact  of  their  deficiency  in  moral  disci- 
pline, and  intellectual  power,  was  of  itself  a 
recommendation  rather  than  otherwise,  in 
the  mistress  of  a  family ;  and  until  women 
shall  really  find  themselves  neglected  by  the 
loftier  se.\,  and  actually  consigned  to  oblivion, 
because  they  are  indolent,  selfish,  or  siUy,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  books  may  be  multii^ied 
on  this  subject,  and  even  sermons  preached* 
with  little  or  no  effect 

Still  there  is  surely  something  in  the  deep 
heart  of  woman  capable  of  a  nolto  ambition 
than  that  of  merely  securing  ga  a  huebend 
the  nuuai  she  most  admiiee.   ^o  soaka  tfa»t 
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husbatid  happy,  to  raise  his  character,  to 
give  dignity  to  his  house,  and  to  train  up 
his  children  in  the  path  of  wisdom — ^these 
are  the  objects  which  a  true  wife  will  not 
rest  satisfied  without  endeavoring  to  attain. 
And  how  is  all  this  to  be  done  without  re- 
fiection,  system,  and  self-government  1  Sim- 
ply to  mean  well,  may  be  the  mere  impulse 
of  a  child  or  an  idiot ;  but  to  know  how  to 
act  well;  80  as  that  each  successive  kind  im- 
pulse shall  be  made  to  tell  upon  the  welfare 
and  the  happiness  of  others,  is  the  highest 
lesson  which  the  school  of  moral  discipline 
can  teach. 
H  Nor  is  it  only  by  the  exercise  of  a  high  or- 
H  der  of  talent  that  this  branch  of  wisdom  can 
be  attained.  It  is  by  using  such  talent  as  we 
have,  by  beginning  early  to  observe  and  to 
I  think,  to  lay  down  rules  for  self-discipline, 
and  to  act  upon  them,  so  that  in  aAer  years 
they  shall  have  become  too  familiar  and  habi- 
tual to  require  an  effort  to  maintain.  Thus 
it  is  unquestionably  better  that  the  great 
work  of  mental  discipline  should  be  com- 
menced af\er  marriage,  than  not  at  all ;  but 
the  woman  who  delays  this  work  until  that 
time,  is  not  much  wiser  than  the  man  who 
bhould  have  to  learn  to  walk  after  he  had  en- 
gaged to  run  a  race. 

Already,  even  in  the  first  year  of  married 
life,  all  the  previously  formed  habits  a  woman 
has  indulged,  begin  to  tell  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  they  could  have  done  in  her  sin- 
gle state.  The  art  of  economizing  time  may 
now  be  made  to  yield  a  mine  of  wealth,  be- 
yond what  riches  alone  could  ever  have  be- 
stowed ;  and  of  this  most  precious  treasure, 
neither  change  of  fortune,  nor  place,  nor  cir- 
cumstance,  will  be  able  to  deprive  her.  If 
that  cleverness  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  in  a  previous  work*  has  been  ac- 
quired and  practised  in  her  early  years,  it 
will  now  have  become  like  a  part  of  her  na- 
ture—an additional  faculty,  which  is  really 
nothing  less  than  the  power  of  turning  every 
thing  to  the  best  account;  and  this  power 
she  will  now  be  able  to  exercise  at  will,  for 
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the  benefit  of  all  with  whom  she  is  tasD- 
ciated. 

**But  of  what  use,"  some  may  be  inclined 
to  ask,  **  is  her  learning  and  her  knowledge^ 
now  that  the  actual  work  of  the  hand  has 
become  a  duty  of  such  important  considera- 
tion ?"  I  answer,  that  the  early  attainment 
of  learning  and  knowledge  will  be  found  of 
more  than  tenfold  importance  now ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no  longer  time 
for  their  acquisition;  and  in  the  next,  they 
will  be  wanted  every  day,  if  not  in  their  di- 
rect, in  their  relative  exercise,  to  raise  the 
tone  of  social  intercourse  around  the  domes* 
tic  hearth. 

Music,  painting,  and  poetry,  taste,  tact,  and 
observation,  may  all  be  made  conducive  to 
the  same  desirable  end ;  for  if  by  the  mar- 
riage vow,  you  hoped  to  unite  yourself  to  an 
immortal  mind— and  I  cannot  believe  of  my 
countrywomen  that  more  grovelling  thoughts 
would  be  theirs  at  that  solemn  hour — you 
must  desire  to  sustain  and  cherish  such  a 
mind,  in  all  its  highest  aspirations,  and  in  all 
its  noblest  aims.  In  fact,  I  know  not  what 
love  is,  if  it  seeks  not  the  moral  and  intellec 
tual  perfection  of  its  object — if  it  is  not  willing, 
in  order  to  promote  this  glorious  purpose— 

**To  watch  all  time,  and  pry  into  ail  space  ;** 

80  that  no  opportunity  may  be  lost,  and  no 
means  neglected,  of  raising  the  tone  of  a  hus- 
band's character  to  the  highest  scale  which 
man  is  capable  of  attaining.  It  is  true,  that 
to  comfort  and  sustain  the  body  is  a  duty 
which  ought  never  to  be  neglected ;  but  the 
woman  who  can  rest  satisfied  with  this,  knows 
little  of  the  holy  and  elevating  principal  of 
real  love — of  that  love  which  alone  can  jus- 
tify any  one  in  taking  upon  herself  the  sacred 
responsibilities  of  a  wife. 

Influenced  by  this  love,  the  woman  of  right 
feeling  will  perceive,  though  but  recendy  mar- 
ried, that  her  position  is  one  of  relative  import- 
ance ;  that  however  insignificant  each  sepa* 
ratis  act  of  her  life  mi^t  have  been  when  she 
dwelt  alone,  or  a«  an  inferior  member  of  a 
family,  nhe  has  now  become  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  influence,  which  will  widen  and  ex- 
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tend  itself  to  other  circles,  until  it  mixes  with 
the  great  ocean  of  eternity.  Thus,  it  is  not 
only  what  she  says  and  does,  but  also  what 
she  leaves  unsaid  and  undone,  which  will 
give  a  coloring  to  futurity,  so  ftr  as  the  in- 
fluence of  a  wife  extends;  for  to  have  neg- 
lected acts  of  duty,  or  opportunities  of  advice 
and  encouragement,  is  in  reality  to  incur  the 
risk  of  consequences  as  calamitous  as  those 
which  follow  having  spoken  unwisely,  or 
acted  from  improper  motives. 

It  is  a  serious  and  alarming  thought,  but 
one  which  ought  to  be  ever  present  with  the 
young  wife,  that  no  servant  can  leave  her 
establishment  without  being  either  better  or 
worse  for  her  experience  there ;  that  no  party 
can  meet  beneath  her  roof  without  receiving 
some  good  or  evil  bias  from  the  general  tone 
of  her  conversation  and  manners ;  and  above 
aOt  that  the  rules  she  lays  down  for  the  regu- 
lation of  her  household,  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  integrity,  of  benevolence,  temperance, 
order,  and  Christian  charity,  which  are  there 
acted  upon,  will  diffuse  themselves  through 
the  different  members  of  her  household,  and, 
flowing  thus  through  various  channels,  will 
become  the  foundation  of  peace  and  comfort 
in  other  ftimilies,  they  in  their  turn  dissemi- 
nating the  same  principles  to  the  end  of  time. 

What  a  sublime  —  what  an  elevating 
thought!  May  it  fill  the  happy  bosom  of 
every  English  bride,  and  may  the  closing  re- 
solution of  the  first  year  of  her  married  life 
be  this—**  Let  others  do  as  they  will,  hut  as 
for  w€  and  my  house,  toe  will  serve  the  Lord.** 


CHAPTER  HL 

CRASACTSRISTICS  OF  MEN. 

In  approaching  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  one  which  I  have 
neither  the  understanding  nor  the  skill  to 
treat  with  ample  justice.  All  I  will  venture 
upon,  therefore,  is  to  point  oat  a  few  of  those 
peculiarities,  which  women  who  have  been 
bat  little  accustomed  to  the  society  of  men. 


might  otherwise  be  surprised  to  find  in  a  hus- 
band. If,  in  pursuance  of  this  task,  what  I 
am  compelled  to  say,  should  appear  in  any 
way  disparaging  to  the  dignity  of  men  in 
general,  my  apology  must  be  this — that  it  is 
the  very  peculiarities  I  am  about  to  point  out, 
which  constitute  the  chief  difficulties  a  mar- 
ried woman  has  to  contend  with,  and  which, 
therefore,  claim  the  sympathy  of  such  as  are 
anxious  to  assist  her  in  the  right  performance 
of  her  duties  as  a  wife. 

Were  all  men  excellent,  without  inconsis- 
tencies, and  without  defects,  tl^re  would  be 
no  need  for  words  of  caution  or  advice  ad- 
dressed to  the  weaker  sex,  but  especially  to 
wives,  for  each  would  have  perpetually  be- 
fore her,  a  perfect  model  of  true  excellence, 
from  which  she  would  be  ashamed  to  differ, 
and  by  which  she  would  be  taught  at  once 
to  admire  and  imitate  whatever  is  most  wor- 
thy of  esteem.  With  gratitude  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  our  belief,  that  morally  and  spir- 
itually there  is  perfect  equality  between  men 
and  women ;  yet,  in  the  character  of  a  noble, 
enlightened,  and  truly  good  man,  there  is  a 
power  and  a  sublimity,  so  nearly  approach- 
ing what  we  believe  to  be  the  nature  and  ca- 
pacity of  angels,  that  as  no  feeling  can  ex- 
ceed, so  no  language  can  describe,  the  degree 
of  admiration  and  respect  which  the  contem- 
plati6n  of  such  a  character  must  excite.  To 
be  permitted  to  dwell  within  the  influence  of 
such  a  man,  must  be  a  privilege  of  the  high- 
est  order ;  to  listen  to  his  conversation,  must 
be  a  perpetual  feast ;  but  to  be  permitted  into 
his  heart — ^to  share  his  counsels,  and  to  be 
the  chosen  companion  of  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows ! — it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  humility 
or  gratitude  should  preponderate  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  woman  thus  distinguished  and 
thus  blest 

If  ail  men  were  of  this  description,  these 
pages  might  be  given  to  the  winds.  We 
must  suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
meeting  every  case,  and  especially  the  most 
difficult,  that  there  are  men  occasionally 
found  who  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  noble, 
nor  highly  enlightened,  nor  altogether  good. 
That  such  men  are  as  much  disposed  as 
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their  BuperioTs  to  enter  into  the  married 
fitate,  is  also  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  and 
it  is  to  the  women  who  venture  upon  uniting 
themselves  to  such  men  for  life»  that  I  would 
be  understood  chiefly  to  address  myself. 

In  order  to  render  the  subject  more  clear, 
I  will  in  the  first  place  draw  an  imaginary 
line  between  reasonable,  and  unreasonable, 
men.  A  reasonable  man  is  one  who  will 
give  a  candid  hearing  to  arguments  against 
his  own  preconceived  opinions,  and  who, 
when  he  believes  himself  to  have  good  cause 
for  acting  or  thinking  as  he  does,  ia  yet  will- 
ing to  be  shown  a  better  cause  for  acting  or 
thinking  diflerently.  The  mind  of  a  reason- 
able man  is,  therefore,  open  to  conviction, 
impartial,  and. comprehensive ;  and  all  these 
qualities,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  consti- 
tution, hsipossesses  in  a  higher  degree  than 
they  can  be  possessed  by  woman.  An  un- 
reasonable man  is  one  who  will  think  and  act 
in  a  particular  manner,  simply  because  he 
will  If  he  knows  any  better  reason  why  he 
so  thinks  and  acts,  he  deems  it  unnecessary 
to  disclose  it,  because  to  him  this  is  all-suffi- 
cient ;  and  as  it  is  one  which  no  argument 
can  refute,  and  no  opposition  overcome,  the 
woman  who  has  to  accommodate  her  habits 
to  his,  had  need  commence  the  preparation 
for  her  married  life,  by  a  study  of  patience 
from  the  book  of  Job. 

If,  as  I  have  stated,  the  example  and  influ- 
ence of  a  truly  excellent  man,  are  such  as  to 
render  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives 
one  of  perpetual  improvement  and  delight ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
couraging to  a  woman,  than  to  find  defects 
in  the  character  she  has  associated  herself 
with  for  life,  having  believed  it  to  be  thus  ex- 
cellent Indeed,  the  peculiarities  of  the  wise, 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  the  good,  among 
the  noblef  sex,  have  a  peculiarly  startling  ef- 
fect upon  women  in  general,  and  often  prove 
the  means  of  retarding  their  improvement, 
by  awakening  the  childish  and  petulant 
thought,  that  if  such  are  the  best,  there  can 
be  little  use  in  striving  after  excellence  at 
alL 

Afl  women  should,  therefore,  be  prepared 


for  discovering  faults  in  men,  as  they  are  for 
l)eholding  spots  in  the  sun,  or  clouds  in  the 
summer  sky.  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
disinterested  nature  of  women's  purest,  deep- 
est affection,  that  they  should  love  them  less, 
because  they  cannot  admire  them  more. 

Much  allowance  should  be  made  in  all  such 
calculations,  for  the  peculiar  mode  of  educa- 
tion by  which  men  are  trained  for  the  world. 
From  their  early  childhood,  girls  are  accus- 
tomed to  fill  an  inferior  place,  to  give  up,  to 
foil  back,  and  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  their  brotliers ;  while  boys,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  to  suffer  all  the  disadvantages  in 
after  life,  of  having  had  their  precocious  self- 
ishness encouraged,  firom  the  time  when  they 
first  began  to  feel  the  dignity  of  superior 
power,  and  the  triumph  of  occupying  a  su- 
perior place. 

Men  who  have  been  thus  educated  by  fool- 
ish and  indulgent  mothers;  who  have  been 
placed  at  public  schools,  where  the  influence, 
the  character,  and  the  very  name  of  woman 
was  a  by-word  for  contempt ;  who  have  been 
afterwards  associated  with  sisters  who  were 
capricious,  ignorant,  and  vain — such  men 
are  very  unjustly  blamed  for  being  selfish, 
domineering,  and  tyrannical  to  the  other  sex. 
In  fact,  how  should  they  be  otherwise  ?  It 
is  a  common  thing  to  complain  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  men,  but  I  have  often  thought,  on 
looking  candidly  at  their  early  lives,  and  re- 
flecting how  little  cultivation  of  the  heart  is 
blended  with  what  is  populariy  called  the 
best  education,  the  wonder  should  be  that 
men  are  not  more  selfish  still. 

With  all  these  allowances,  then,  we  may 
grant  them  to  be  selfish,  and  pity,  rather  than 
blame  them  that  they  are  so ;  for  no  happy 
l>eing  ever  yet  was  found,  whose  hopes  and 
wisnes  centred  in  its  own  bosom. 

The  young  and  inexperienced  woman,  who 
has  but  recently  been  made  the  subject  of 
man's  attentions,  and  the  object  of  his  choice 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  dispute  this 
point  with  me,  and  to  9.Tgae  that  one  man  at 
least  is  free  from  selfishness;  because  she 
sees,  or  rather  heart  her  lover  willing  to  give 
up  every  thing  for  her.    But  let  no  woman 
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trust  to  such  obsequioosness,  for  generally 
speaking,  those  who  are  the  most  extravs- 
gant  in  their  professions,  and  the  most  servile 
in  their  adulation  before  marriage,  are  the 
most  unreasonable  and  requiring  afterwards. 
Let  her  settle  it  then  in  her  own  mind,  what- 
ever aspect  her  affairs  may  assume  at  pres- 
ent, that  men  in  general  are  more  apt  than 
women,  to  act  and  think  as  if  tiiey  were 
created  to  exist  of,  and  by,  themselves ;  and 
this  self-sustained  existence  a  wife  can  only 
share,  in  proportion  as  she  is  identified  in 
every  thing  with  her  husband.  Men  have 
no  idea,  generally  speaking,  of  having  them* 
selves  and  their  affairs  maf  e  subservient  to 
an  end,  even  though  it  may  be  a  good  one. 
They  are,  in  fact,  their  own  alpha  and  omega 
— beginning  and  end.  But  all  this,  I  repeat, 
is  the  consequence  of  a  want  of  that  moral 
training  which  ought  ever  to  be  made  the 
prominent  part  of  education. 
.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
a  necessary  part  of  man's  nature,  and  condu- 
cive to  his  support  in  the  position  he  has  to 
maintain,  that  he  should,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  woman,  be  sufficient  unto  himselfl  The 
nature  of  his  occupations,  and  the  character 
of  his  peculiar  duties,  require  this.  The  con- 
tending interests  of  the  community  at  large, 
the  strife  of  public  affairs,  and  the  compe- 
tition of  business,  with  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  establishing  himself  as  the  master 
of  a  family,  and  the  head  of  a  household,  all 
require  a  degree  of  concentrated  effort  in  &- 
vor  of  sel(  and  a  powerful  repulsion  against 
others,  which  woman,  happily  for  her,  is  sel- 
dom  or  never  called  upon  to  maintain. 

The  same  degree  of  difference  in  the  edu- 
cation of  men  and  women,  leads,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  a  more  expansive  range  of  intellect 
and  thought ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  same  faculties  upon  what  is  par- 
ticular and  minute.  Men  consequently  are 
accustomed  to  generalize.  They  look  with 
^-stretching  views  to  the  general  bearing 
of  every  question  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tkm.  Even  when  piaaniog  for  the  good  of 
their  frUov-CTOatVTee,  it  is  on  a  large  scale, 
and  iWMt£reqneiitiy  upon  the  principle  of  the 


greatest  good  to  flie  greatest  munber.  By 
following  oat  this  system,  iajustioe  is  often 
unconsciously  done  to  individuals^  and  even 
a  species  of  eruelty  exercised*  which  it  shouUl 
be  woman's  peculiar  object  to  study  to  avert ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  effect  her  purpose 
in  such  a  way,  as  neither  to  thwart  nor  in- 
terfere with  the  greater  and  more  important 
good. 

We  see  here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances, the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  natn» 
ral  constitution  of  the  two  sezes^  so  as  in 
effect  a  greater  amount  of  good  by  their  joint 
efforts,  than  either  could  effect  alone.  Wen 
an  island  peopled  only  by  men,  Ae  strictoeaB 
of  its  judicial  regulations^  and  the  coM  fbrm* 
ality  of  its  public  Histitutions^  would  render  it 
an  ungenial  soil  for  the  growth  of  those  liner 
feelings*  and  those  subtler  impulses  ^f  nature^ 
which  not  only  beauti^  the  whole  aspeot  of 
human  life^  but  are  often  proved  to  have 
been  blossoms  of  the  richest  fruit,  and  seeds 
of  the  most  abundant  harvest  And  were  a 
neighboring  island  peoj^ed  by  women  only, 
the  discord  of  Babel*  or  the  heated  elements 
of  a  volcano,  could  scarcely  equal  the  coo- 
fusion,  the  ebullition,  and  the  universal  tu^ 
mult,  that  would  follow  the  partial  attention 
given  to  every  separate  complaint,  the  ready 
credence  accorded  to  every  separate  story, 
and  the  prompt  and  unhesitating  application 
of  means,  to  effect  at  all  times  &e  most  in- 
compatible ends. 

Those  who  argue  for  the  perfect  equality — 
the  oneness  of  women  in  iIk  ir  intellectual 
nature  with  men,  appear  to  know  little  of 
that  higher  philoeophy,  by  which  both,  from 
the  very  distinctness  of  their  characters,  have 
been  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
wisdom  and  of  goodness ;  and  af^er  having 
observed  with  deep  thought,  and  profound 
reverence,  the  operation  of  mind  on  mind, 
the  powerful  and  instinctive  sympathies 
which  rule  our  very  being,  and  the  asso- 
ciated influence  of  different  natures*  all 
working  together*  yet  too  separate  and  d^s- 
tinct  to  crsate  confbsion ;  to  those  who  have 
thus  regarded  the  perfect  adjustment  of  the 
plana  of  an  all-wiae  Pii>vid0noe,  I  own  it 
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dow  appear  an  ignozant  and  vulgar  contoft, 
lo  strive  to  establiflh  the  equality  of  that* 
which  would  lose  not  only  its  utility,  but  its 
perfection,  by  being  aseimilated  with  a  dif- 
ferent nature. 

From  the  same  constitution  of  mind  which 
leads  men  to  generalize,  and  to  look  at  every 
thing  they  contemplate  on  an  extensive  scale, 
they  are  seldom  good  economists.  Even  the ' 
most  penurious,  the  very  misers  of  whom  we 
read  such  extraordinary  accounts,  appear  to 
have  had  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  the  best 
means  of  ensuring  the  great  object  of  their 
lives.  Thus,  while  most  anxious  to  avoid 
the  least  unnecessary  expense,  some  men 
greatiy  increase  the  waste  and  the  outlay  of 
money  in  their  household  arrangements,  by 
not  allowing  a  sufficient  number  of  imple- 
ments, utensils,  or  other  conveniences,  and 
means,  for  the  purpose  of  fecilitating  domes- 
tic operations,  by  making  each  individual 
thing  supply  the  place  fer  which  it  is  most 
suitable,  and  best  calculated  to  secure  against 
absolute  waste. 

The  master  of  a  femfly  is  quite  capable  of 
perceiving  that  money  fat  domestic  purposes 
is  often  in  demand  ;  and  that  through  some 
channel  or  other,  it  escapes  very  rapidly;  but 
he  is  altogether  incompetent — and  would 
that  all  men  would  believe  it ! — ^to  judge  of 
the  necessity  there  is  for  each  particular  sum, 
or  how  the  whole  in  the  end  must  unavoida- 
bly be  increased,  by  making  every  article  of 
household  use  answer  as  many  purposes  as  it 
is  capable  o(  without  regard  to  fitness,  dura- 
bility, or  strength. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  our  first  wish  for 
the  increased  happiness  of  the  homes  of 
England  would  be,  that  men  should  let  these 
things  alone ;  our  next,  and  perhaps  it  ought 
to  stand  first,  and  be  still  more  earnest  than 
the  other,  is  this,  that  all  women  should  be 
so  educated,  and  so  prepared  by  the  right 
disposition  of  their  own  minds,  as  to  afford 
their  husbands  just  grounds  for  perfect  con- 
fidence in  their  understanding  and  right  prin- 
ciple, with  regard  to  these  important  afiairs. 
For  in  the  first  place,  without  understanding, 
no  woman  can  economize ;  and  in  tiie  next, 


witiu>ut  being  tniprsmely  anxious  for  tiie  ful- 
filment of  domestic  duty,  no  woman  wiL 
Thus,  in  addition  to  other  causes  of  anxiety, 
sufficientiy  abounding  in  the  present  day, 
throughout  every  department  of  busineas, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  re- 
spectable walks  of  life,  have  to  sufler  firom 
daily  and  almost  hourly  apprehension,  that  a 
system  of  neglect  and  extravagance  in  their 
own  houses,  is  wasting  away  the  slender 
profits  of  their  labor  and  their  care.  On  the 
score  of  simple  kindness,  then,  one  would 
suppose  that  a  right-minded  woman  would 
wish  to  spare  her  husband  these  distressing 
thou^ts ;  while,  on  the  score  of  domestic 
comfort,  ease,  and  independence,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  vast  amount  to  which 
she  would  herself  be  the  gainer,  by  convin- 
cing her  husband  that  she  was  not  only  able, 
but  determined,  to  manage  his  household  eK« 
penditure  with  the  least  possible  waste. 

With  all  this,  however,  and  often  in  cc*}- 
nection  with  the  most  rigid  no<k>ns  of  eeoii« 
omy,  men  are  fond  of  personal  indulgences ; 
nor  ought  they  ever  to  be  absolutely  denied 
so  reasonable  a  means  of  restoring  ifaair  ex« 
hausted  energy  and  cheerfulness,  more  espe* 
dally,  because  those  who  are  comnetod  In 
any  way  with  business,  or  who  have  Is  provUs 
by  iheir  own  efforts  for  the  mainlBDUiee  of 
their  families,  are  generally  so  ciroumstanoed 
through  the  greater  portion  of  each  day^  99 
to  be  as  fer  removed  as  possiUe  fixxn  aH  Ojp* 
portunity  of  personal  enjoyment 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hard  tlliiig  to  reffaaa 
to  the  husband  who  returns  home  firom  Us 
desk,  his  counter,  or  his  fields^  the  best  sent, 
or  the  choicest  food,  with  any  other  Indal- 
gence  his  circumstances  may  aflbrd.  Hire, 
however,  in  certain  femilies,  exsts  a  f  reat 
difiiculty  ;  for  some  men,  and  I  need  not  say 
they  are  of  the  urvreasmabU  class,  are  deter- 
mined to  have  the  indulgences,  and  yet  are 
unwilling  to  incur  the  expense.  From  their 
habit  of  disregarding  things  in  detail,  and 
looking  upon  tiiem  only  as  a  whole;  they 
are  utterly  unconscious  of  the  importance  of 
every  little  addition  in  the  shape  of  luxury  to 
the  general  sum ;  and  thus  the  wife  is  placed 
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in  the  painful  dilemma,  either  of  denying  her 
hnsband  the  gratification  of  his  tastes  and 
wishesy  or  of  bearing  all  the  blame  of  con- 
ducting her  household  expenses  on  too  ex- 
travagant a  scala 

There  are  few  situations  in  the  long  cata- 
logue of  female  perplexities  more  harassing 
than  this ;  for  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  men  have  a  tendency  to  dislike  the  im-- 
mediate  instrument  of  their  suffering  or  priva- 
tion. And  this  again  brings  us  to  observe 
another  of  their  peculiarities,  so  important 
in  its  influence  upon  the  whole  of  mar- 
ried life,  that  if  a  woman  should  venture  to 
judge  of  man's  love  by  her  own,  she  would 
probably  commit  one  of  the  most  fatal  mis- 
takes by  which  human  happiness  was  ever 
wrecked. 

The  love  of  woman  appears  to  have  been 
created  solely  to  minister ;  that  of  man,  to  be 
ministered  unto.  It  is  true,  his  avocations 
lead  him  daily  to  some  labor,  or  some  effort 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family ;  and  he 
often  conscientiously  believes  that  this  labor  is 
fer  his  wife.  But  the  probability  is,  that  he 
would  be  just  as  attentive  to  his  business,  and 
as  eager  about  making  money,  had  he  no  wife 
at  all— witness  the  number  of  single  men 
who  provide  with  as  great  care,  and  as  plen- 
tifully, according  to  their  wcnts,  fer  the  main- 
tenance of  a  house  without  either  wife  or 
child. 

As  it  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  wo- 
man's love  in  its  most  refined,  as  well  as  its 
most  practical  development,  to  be  perpetual- 
ly doing  something  for  the  good  or  the  happi- 
ness of  the  object  of  her  affection,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  man's  personal  comfort  should 
be  studiously  attended  to ;  and  in  this,  the 
complacence  and  satisfaction  which  most  men 
evince  on  finding  themselves  placed  at  table 
before  a  favorite  dish,  situated  beside  a  clean 
hearth,  or  accommodated  with  an  empty  sofa, 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reward  for  any  sacrifice 
such  indulgence  may  have  cost  In  proofs 
of  affection  like  these,  there  is  something  tan- 
gible which  speaks  home  to  the  senses — some- 
thing which  man  can  understand  witliout  an 
effort ;  and  he  will  sit  down  to  eat,  or  com- 


pose himself  to  rest,  with  more  hearty  good- 
will towards  the  wife  who  has  been  tiiought- 
ful  about  these  things,  than  if  she  had  been 
all  day  busily  emptoyed  in  writing  a  treatise 
on  morals  for  his  especial  benefit 

Again,  man's  dignity,  as  well  as  his  com- 
fort, must  be  ministered  unta  I  propose  to 
treat  this  subject  more  fully  in  another  chap- 
ter, but  in  speaking  of  man's  peculiarities  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  bear  the  least  infiringement  up- 
on his  dignity  as  a  man,  and  a  husband.  The 
woman  who  has  the  bad  taste,  and  worse 
feeling,  to  venture  upon  this  experiment,  ef- 
fectually lowers  herself;  for  in  proportion  as 
her  husband  sinks,  she  must  sink  with  him,, 
and  ever,  as  wife,  be  lower  stilL  Many,  how- 
ever, from  ignorance,  and  with  the  very  best 
intentions,  err  in  this  way,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  such  persons  suffer  more  from  the 
consequences  of  their  folly,  than  others  do 
from  their  wilful  deviation  firom  what  is  right; 
just  as  self-love  is  more  wounded  by  an  in- 
nocent, than  by  an  intentional  humiliation; 
because  the  latter  shows  us  how  little  we  are 
really  esteemed,  while  the  former  invests  us 
with  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  as  being 
worthy  of  a  premeditated  insult 

It  is  unquestionably  the  inahenable  ri^t  of 
all  men,  whether  ill  or  well,  rich  or  poor,  wise 
or  foolish,  to  be  treated  with  deference,  and 
made  much  of*  in  their  own  houses.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  last  mentioned  case,  this  duty 
may  be  attended  with  some  difficulty  in  the 
performance ;  but  as  no  man  becomes  a  fool, 
or  loses  his  senses  by  marriage,  the  woman 
who  has  selected  such  a  companion  must 
abide  by  the  consequences;  and  even  he, 
whatever  may  be  his  de'-.-'e  of  fol!}-,  is  enti- 
tled to  respect  from  her,  because  she  has  vol- 
untarily placed  herself  in  such  a  position  that 
she  must  necessarily  be  his  inferior. 

I  have  said,  that  whetlier  well  or  ill,  a  hus- 
band is  entitled  to  respect ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
when  ill,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  that 
men  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
importance.  It  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, as  well  as  of  justice,  and  a  concession 
easily  made,  to  endeavor  to  keep  up  this  idea. 
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by  all  those  little  acts  of  delicate  attention 
which  at  onoe  do  good  to  the  bodyi  and  sus- 
tain the  mind.  Illness  is  to  nen  a  sufficient 
trial  and  humiliation  of  itself  as  it  deprives 
them  of  their  free  agency,  cuts  them  off  from 
their  accustomed  manly  aTooations^  and 
shuts  them  up  to  a  kmd  of  imprisonment, 
which  from  their  previous  habits  they  are  lit- 
tle calculated  to  bear.  A  sensible  and  kind- 
hearted  woman»  thereforst  will  never  inflict 
upon  the  man  ahe  k>ve8»  when  thus  drcmn- 
stanced,  the  additional  punishment  of  feeUqg 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  fovgotlan  or 
n^lected. 

But  chiefly  in  poverty,  or  when  kbonng 
under  depressed  circumslancesp  it  is  tiie  part 
of  a  true  wife  to  exhibit  by  the  most  delicate, 
but  most  profound  respect,  how  highly  she 
is  capable  of  valuing  her  husband,  indepen- 
dently of  all  those  ad  ventitxRis  oircamatances, 
aocsording  to  which  he  has  been  valued  by 
the  worid.  It  is  here  that  the  dignity  of  imn 
is  most  apt  to  give  way — ^heve  that  Us  stout 
heart  foils  him^-and  here  then  it  must  be 
woman's  part  to  build  him  upi  Not,  as  many 
are  too  apt  to  supposs,  merely  to  comfort  him 
by  her  endearments,  but  actually  to  raise  him 
in  his  own  esteem,  to  restore  to  him  his  esti- 
mate of  his  moral  worth,  and  to  convince  him 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  circumstances 
to  degrade  an  upright  and  an  honest  man. 

And,  alas !  how  much  of  this  is  needed  in 
the  present  day !  Could  the  gay  and  thought- 
less Daughters  of  England  know  for  what 
situations  they  are  training— could  they 
know  how  often  it  will  become  their  duty  to 
assume  the  character  of  the  strong,  in  order 
to  support  the  weak,  they  would  surely  begin 
betimes  to  think  of  these  things ;  and  to  study 
the  different  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  even  its  mactor- 
chords,  without  striking  them  too  rudely,  or 
with  a  hand  too  litde  skUled. 

And  ader  all,  this  great  dignity  of  man,  is 
not  madi  of  it  artificial,  or  at  least  put  on 
like  a  fobs  of  sUte  to  aaswer  an  especial 
end?  Yes;  and  a piltfiiland  heait-reiidtng 
spectaele  it  is,  to  ass  tfaa  weaknosa  of  maAls 
heart  dimbed  U  aU  iu  inaiiliin§  pnd**--the 


utter  nakedness,  I  might  almost  say,  for  wo- 
man has  ever  something  left  to  conceal  her 
destitution.  In  the  multitude  of  her  resour- 
ces she  has  also  a  multitude  of  alleviations 
to  her  distress;  but  man  has  nothing.  In 
his  bumiliatMn  he  is  like  a  blighted  tree. 
The  birds  of  die  air  no  longer  nestle  in  its 
boughs,  the  weary  traveller  no  longer  sits 
down  to  rest  beneaA  its  aliade.  Nothing  is 
left  to  it  but  the  clinging  ivy,  to  cover  witii 
freshness  and  beauty  its  ruin  and  decay. 

It  is  said  of  woman  ^at  her  imagination 
m  eaaOy  captivated,  that  she  is  won  by  tbe 
hero's  fome,  end  led  on  by  her  k>ve  of  glory 
and  distinction  to  folow  in  ffie  surniy  path 
of  the  illustrious  or  the  great  But  for  more 
fotal  to  the  peace  of  woman,  more  influential 
upon  her  conduct,  more  triumphant  in  their 
mastery  over  her  whole  being,  are  the  fears 
and  helplessness  9t  man,  when  his  proud 
spirit  sinks  within  him,  or  when  he  flies  ftom 
his  compeefs  in  the  race  of  gbry,  to  bury  his 
riiame,  and  perhaps  his  guilt,  in  her  bosom. 

I  will  not  a^  how  often,  after  this  exhibi- 
tfon  of  his  weakness,  after  regaining  his  post 
of  honor,  and  being  received  again  a  com- 
petitor for  distinction,  he  has  forgotten  the 
witness  of  his  humiliation ;  but  I  believe  It 
is  only  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  sister,  that 
woman  can  be  this  ftiend  to  man,  with  safety 
to  herself,  and  with  certainty  that  he  will  not 
afterwards  rather  avoid  than  seek  her,  from 
the  feeling  that  she  has  beheld  him  shorn  of 
his  dignity,  and  is  consequently  able  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  humiliating  past  For  the 
wife  it  might  also  be  a  dangerous  exjieriment, 
even  in  her  fondest  and  most  unguarded  mo- 
ments, to  make  any  allusion  to  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  fliis  description ;  especially 
to  presume  upon  having  necessarily  assumed 
at  such  times  the  stronger  and  more  impor- 
tant part  When  her  hueAiand  chooses  to  be 
dignified  again,  and  is  capable  of  nwintasn- 
ing  that  dignity,  she  mtist  adapt  herseff  lb 
the  happy  change,  and  fofl  back  intb  com- 
ptrativo  instgniflcaincek  just  as  if  eirannk 
stanees'  had  net«r  giv«n  her  a  moMentaiy 
superiority  ever  him* 

«b»  peeulinilf  dbeaif  iftiidM  ttt  ttr  a 
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characteristic  of  meD»  and  as  leading  tfaem  to 
attach  more  importance  to  what  is  immediate 
and  tangible,  than  what  is  remote  or  ideal, 
is  one  which  renders  them  particularly  liable 
to  deception,  or  rather  to  be,  what  is  more 
properly  called,  firactued  «pofi,  than  directly 
deceived;  so  much  so,  that  I  believe  any 
woman  who  could  manage  her  own  temper, 
might  manage  her  husband,  provided  she 
possessed  his  affections.  I  say  mighty  be- 
cause the  mode  of  management  by  such 
means  would  be  utterly  revolting  to  a  gen- 
erous and  upright  mind.  Thus,  by  fiur 
speech  and  smooth  manners,  accompanied 
with  servile  and  flattering  subserviency  in 
little  things^  some  artful  women  have  con- 
trived to  win  their  way  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  almost  every  wish ;  when  a  single 
rash  or  hasty  word,  especially  if  it  implied 
an  assumption  of  the  right  to  choose,  would 
have  effectually  defeated  their  ends. 

I  have  listened  much  when  men  have 
been  discussing  the  merits  of  women,  and 
have  never  heard  any  quality  so  universally 
commended  by  the  nobler  sex,  as  quietness ; 
while  the  opposite  demerit  of  a  tongue  too 
loud,  too  ready,  or  too  importunate  in  its  ex- 
ertions, has  been  as  universally  condemned. 
Thus  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  silence  in 
general,  and  smooth  speech  when  language 
must  be  used,  are  ranked  by  most  men 
amongst  the  highest  exceUenoes  of  the  fe- 
male character;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
those  wordy  weapons  sometimes  so  injudi- 
ciously made  use  o(  are  of  all  things  what 
they  most  abhor. 

is,  however,  an  artful  woman  finds  it  easy 
to  practise  upon  her  husband  by  the  immedi- 
ate instrumentality  of  a  manner  suited  to  his 
taster  this  mean  and  degrading  system  of 
working  out  an  end,  becomes  more  difficult 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  its  detection, 
until  at  last,  some  men  are  brought  to  sus- 
pect that  all  women  act  indirectly  in  every 
thing  they  do.  Hence  comes  that  frequent 
answer  when  we  ask  a  simple  question  mere- 
ly fer  the  sake  of  inibrmatioo— "  Why  do  you 
wish  to  know  V*  as  if  it  were  impossible  fer 
women  to  be  deepfy  ioteiested  where  they 


had  no  end  to  serve,  and  as  if  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  hidden  motive  concealed 
behind  that  which  is  made  apparent  This 
habitual  retort  falls  hardly  upon  those  who 
never  have  deserved  it,  and  not  unlre- 
quently  forms  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  useful  knowledge;  but  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  such  an  expression, 
with  the  suspicion  it  implies,  would  never 
have  become  habitual  to  men,  had  not  the 
general  conduct  of  women  brought  this  just 
punishment  upon  them. 

Indeed,  there  is  something  revolting  to 
man's  very  nature  in  having  to  calculate 
upon  that  kind  of  petty  artifice  which  takes 
advantage  of  unwariness  and  credulity,  for 
working  out  a  purpose,  even  where  that  pur- 
pose may  not  in  itself  be  wrong.  And  here* 
we  are  brought  at  once  to  that  great  leading 
peculiarity  in  man's  character— his  nobility, 
or,  in  other  words,  his  exemption  from  those 
innumerable  litdenesses  which  obscure  the 
beauty,  and  suUy  the  integrity  of  woman's 
life.  From  all  their  underhand  contrivances, 
their  secret  envyings,  and  petty  spite,  man 
is  exempt;  so  much  so,  that  the  mere  con- 
templation of  the  broad  clear  basis  of  his 
moral  character,  his  open  truth,  his  single- 
ness of  aim,  and,  above  all,  his  dignified  for- 
bearance under  provocation,  mig^t  often  put 
the  weaker  sex  to  shame. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  much  in  the  situ- 
ation of  both  parties  to  create  this  difference ; 
that  undisputed  power  to  will,  and  to  act,  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  moral  ma- 
jesty, which  a  weaker  spirit  never  can  at- 
tain, while  kept  in  bondage,  either  by  fear  or 
by  absolute  restraint  I  am  aware  too,  that 
boys,  from  their  very  in&ncy,  are  accustomed 
to  a  mode  of  treatment  as  much  calculated 
to  make  them  determined,  frank,  and  bold,  as 
that  of  girls  is  to  induce  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  weakness,  artifice,  and  timid  help- 
lessness ;  but  even  with  these  allowances,  I 
am  persuaded  there  are  broad  dear  features 
in  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  which  It  ki  im- 
possible to  contemplate  in  their  strength  and 
reality,  without  respect  and  admiratkm. 

And  a  sacred  and  ennobling  trust  it  is  for 
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woman  to  have  the  happiness  of  such  a  be- 
ing oomniitled  to  her  charge— a  holy  privi- 
lege to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  his  lot — 
to  come  with  her  helplessness  and  weakness 
to  find  safety  under  his  protection,  and  to  re- 
pose her  own  perturbed  and  troubled  mind 
beneatii  the  shelter  of  his  love. 

What  then,  if  by  perpetual  provocation 
she  should  awake  the  tempest  of  his  wrath ! 
We  will  not  contemplate  the  thought,  for 
there  is  something  as  fearful  in  his  indigna- 
tk>n,  as  there  is  attractive  in  his  kindness, 
and  flattering  in  his  esteem. 

Nor,  in  return  for  this  kindness,  are  we  ac- 
customed to  feel  gratitude  enough ;  fiir  take 
away  from  social  life  not  only  the  civility,  but 
tile  actual  service  done  by  men,  in  removing 
difficulty,  protecting  weakness,  and  assisting 
in  distress,  in  what  a  joyless,  helpless  World 
would  women  find  themselves,  left  only  to  the 
riender  aid,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  each 
other! 

It  is  too  much  regarded  merely  as  a  thing 
of  course,  for  men  to  be  obliging  and  atten- 
tive ;  and  it  is  too  little  remembered  at  what 
cost  to  them  we  purchase  their  help  and  their 
indulgence.  Nor  ia  it  only  in  solitary  instan- 
ces, or  for  especial  favorites,  that  these  efforts 
have  to  be  made.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  a 
whole  lifetime  for  a  man  to  be  polite.  There 
is  no  fireside  so  warm,  but  he  must  leave  it 
on  a  winter's  night  to  walk  home  with  some 
female  visitor,  who  has  probably  no  charm 
for  him.  There  is  no  situation  so  eligible, 
but  he  must  resign  it  if  required.  There  is 
no  difficulty  he  must  not  encounter,  no  fatigue 
he  must  not  endure,  and  no  gratification  he 
must  not  give  up ;  and  for  whom  1  All  would 
do  this  perhaps  for  one  being  in  the  world — 
perhaps  for  more  ;  but  to  be  willing  to  do  it 
every  day  and  every  hour,  even  for  the  most 
repulsive,  or  the  most  selfish  and  requiring 
of  their  sex — ^there  is  a  martyrdom  of  self  in 
all  this,  which  puts  to  shame  the  partial  kind- 
ness and  disinterestedness  of  woman. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  popularity  of  po- 
liteness affords  at  once  its  incentive,  and  its 
reward.  But  whence  then  do  we  receive 
those  many  private  acts  of  unrequited  ser- 


vice, when  no  other  eye  is  there  but  ours  to 
witness— no  other  tongue  to  praise?  and 
when  we  ourselves  would  probably  have 
been  the  last  recipients  of  such  favor,  had 
our  companion  chosen  to  assume  the  right 
of  selecting  an  object  better  suited  to  his 
taste! 

It  is  fipom  considerations  such  as  these,  and 
I  would  wish  to  impress  them  upon  every  fe- 
male mind,  that  I  have  not  included  the  self- 
ishness of  man  among  his  peculiarities,  though 
some  might  think  the  case  would  warrant  a 
notice  of  this  nature.  Yet  such  is  my  con- 
viction, that  man  has  much  to  bear  with 
from  the  capridousness  of  woman ;  such  is 
my  grateful  estimate  of  his  uncalculating 
kindness,  not  less  to  be  admired  because  it  is 
expected  and  required;  such  too  has  been 
my  own  experience  of  his  general  willingness 
to  oUige,  where  there  was  little  to  attract, 
and  still  less  to  reward ;  that  whatever  may 
be  said  by  others,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
lift  up  a  voice,  and  that  a  public  one,  against 
the  selfishness  of  men. 

Let  us  rather  look  again  at  that  nobility  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  while  we 
blush  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  an  inferior  spirit 
prompting  us  to  many  an  unworthy  thought 
and  act,  let  us  study  to  assimilate  our  nature, 
in  all  that  is  truly  excellent,  with  his,  who 
was  at  first  expressly  formed  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BEHAVIOS  TO  HUSBANDS. 

Lest  the  reader  should  suppose,  from  the 
heading  of  this  chapter,  that  the  managemeni 
of  husbands  is  what  is  really  meant,  I  must 
at  once  disclaim  all  pretension  to  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  skill ;  not  because  I  do  not  think 
it  capable  of  being  carried  out  into  a  system, 
whereby  every  woman  might  become  the  ac- 
tual ruler  in  her  own  domestic  sftere,  but 
because  I  consider  the  system  itself  a  bed 
one,  and  utteriy  unworthy  of  being  applied 
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to  aay  but  the  »<Mt  aztrame  cm60  of  unrea- 
aonabtenaas  on  the  hiuband's  put 

With  ragaid  to  the  treelment  of  huabande, 
then«  80  great  is  the  vanety  of  diaracter  to 
be  taken  into  aocount  that  it  would  be  knpoa- 
aible  to  lay  down  any  rale  of  univexaal  appli- 
cation, except  upon  the  broad  princif^of 
kind  feeling  integrity*  and  common  eenee. 
StiU  there  are  hints  which  may  be  thrown 
out.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  benefit  to  the  in- 
experienoed ;  and  many  of  theae  will  rafrr 
again  to  the  peculiarity  already  dwelt  upon 
in  the  iboegping  ehapter.  The  tendency  in 
men  which  haa  been  deeeribed  aa  rendoring 
theoa  peeuliariy  liable  to  be  imprened  by 
what  is  evident  to  their  aenaea,  must  ever  be 
conaolted  by  die  wife  who  would  adapt  her- 
aelf  to  her  huaband'a  mood  and  character ; 
and  although  theae  may  vary  ki  every  iadi- 
viduali  and  in  the  aame  may  change  widi 
every  diflerenoe  of  tima  and  placei  it  be- 
ooraee  tise  duty  of  a  wife*  and  one  would 
auppoee  it  muat  alao  be  her  pleaaure,  atudi- 
ously  to  observe  what  tboae  ttiingB  aroi  which 
habitually  strike  the  attention  of  her  hwdMind, 
ao  as  to  convey  to  him  immediate  impraa- 
sions  of  pleasure  or  of  pain ;  remembering 
ever,  that  all  indirect  evidence  of  our  tastes 
and  widws  having  been  consulted*  even  in 
our  abeance,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  of- 
ferings that  can  be  made  to  every  human 
heart 

Thus  the  general  appearance  of  his  home 
has  much  to  do  with  the  complacency  man 
naturally  feels  on  returning  to  it  If  his 
taste  is  for  neatness  and  order,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  servants,  and  for  perfect  quiet,  it 
would  be  absolute  cruelty  to  allow  such  a 
man  to  find  his  house  in  confusion,  and  to 
have  to  call  in  servanto  to  dear  this  thing 
and  the  other  away  after  his  return,  as  if  he 
had  never  once  been  thought  o(  or  at  least 
thought  of  with  kindness  and  consideration, 
until  he  was  actually  seen. 

Some  men  particulariy  enjoy  the  cheerful 
welcome  of  a  dean  hearth  and  blazing  firoi 
on  a  winter's  day ;  and  all  aie  more  or  less 
soUdtous  to  atir  the  glowing  embers  them- 
flalvaii^  ZBthar  than  to  aea  them  stirred  by 


othen  I  knew  an  excellent  woman  who  al- 
ways had  her  fke  built  up  in  such  a  manner 
belbie  her  husband  came  home»  aa  to  proaont 
a  tempting  crast  fer  him  to  break  through 
on  his  arrival ;  and  I  much  question  whether 
the  good  lady  was  not  moie  loved  for  this 
simple  act,  than  she  would  have  been,  had 
her  husband  found  hia  five  negfectodt  and 
herself  engaged  in  tears  and  prayeia  for  his 
individual  weUhre. 

But  here  again  we  recognise  no  geosfal 
rule,  for  some  men  unquestionafai|f  there  as, 
who  would  much  prefer  that  their  eoaJs 
aboiild  be  fiMrtheomiBg  on  a  lutare  day*  than 
thus  unneceenrily  expended  in  a  bonfifle  to 
weloome  their  return. 

Agaii^  it  ia  of  littte  use  that  you  cataem 
and  revemoce  your  husband  in  the  secret  of 
your  heai^  if  you  da  not  by  your  mannen* 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  evince  this  pro- 
per deferonce  and  rogard.  At  home  it  ia  but 
fitting  that  the  master  of  the  house  shovdd  he 
considered  aa  entitind  to  the  choice  of  every 
personal  indulgence,  unless  indisposition  or 
suffering  on  the  part  of  ^  wife  render  audi 
indulgences  more  properiy  her  due ;  but  even 
then  they  ought  to  be  received  as  a  fevor* 
rather  than  claimed  as  a  rig^t 

Women,  in  the  present  day*  and  in  houses 
furnished  as  English  homes  generally  are, 
may  enjoy  so  many  advantages  in  the  way 
of  pampering  the  body,  from  which  men*  and 
espedally  those  engaged  in  business,  are  de- 
barred* that  they  can  well  afibrd  to  give  up 
aome  of  these  indulgences  to  those  they  love ; 
and  few  indeed  would  not  rather  see  them 
thus  enjoyed*  than  appropriated  exclusively 
to  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  difficulty  in 
connection  with  this  duty,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  all  persons  are  not,  like  the  writer*  un- 
able to  solve.  It  is  in  the  important  question 
of  self-sacrifice,  how  far  this  virtue  ought  to 
extend  in  the  treatment  of  husbands.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  more  beautiful  to  read  of 
in  books;  and  could  every  act  of  aelf-sacri- 
fice  be  seen  and  appreciated*  there  would  be 
nothing  more  delightful  to  practise  towards 
those  we  love.    But  the  q^iestion  isb  does  it 
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tall  in  any  high  degree  upon  the  happinees 
of  man?  Observation  of  the  worid  would 
lead  to  the  oondunon  that  it  does  not,  for 
where  one  hosband'e  heart  has  been  soften- 
ed with  gratitude  on  discovering  how  much 
his  wife  has  suffered  and  denied  herself  for 
his  sake,  ten  times  that  number  of  women 
have  been  wounded  to  the  very  soul  at  not 
having  their  acts  of  self-sacrifice  valued  ac- 
cording to  their  cost 

The  &ct  is,  men  in  general  do  not  see  these 
things,  unless  told  of  their  existence;  and 
then  at  once  their  charm  is  destroyed.  Is  it 
not  better,  then,  to  be  a  little  more  sparing  of 
such  acts,  than  to  do  them,  and  then  grudge 
the  expenditure  of  feeling  they  require ;  or  to 
do  them,  and  then  complain  of  the  punish- 
ment they  inflict?  Besides  which,  some  luck- 
less women  go  on  in  this  way,  until  more  and 
more  is  expected  of  them ;  the  husband,  in 
his  Ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  behind 
the  scenes,  never  dreaming  of  what  is  ac- 
tually suffered,  but  rather  proposing,  in  his 
innocence,  that  as  one  thing  has  been  so 
comfortably  given  up,  another  should  follow, 
until  at  last  there  bursts  upon  his  unhappy 
head  a  perfect  stonn  of  feeling,  from  her  who 
would  willingly  have  been  a  martyr  for  his 
sake,  would  he  only  have  observed  and  pi- 
tied what  she  was  enduring  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  women  who 
calmly  and  equitably  maintain  their  rights, 
for  rights  all  women  have ;  who,  acting  upon 
the  broad  principle  of  yielding  what  is  due 
from  a  wife  to  a  husband,  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction betwixt  that,  and  what  would  be  ex- 
pected by  a  tyrant  from  his  slave ;  who  make 
themselves  cheerful  and  comfortable  with 
what  it  is  proper  for  them  to  enjoy,  neither 
withholding  what  they  ought  to  give  up,  nor 
giving  up  what  they  cannot  afford  to  lose ; 
such  women  are  upon  the  whole  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  companions,  and  certainly  they  are 
themselves  exempt  from  a  world  of  wounded 
feelings  under  which  the  more  romantically 
generous  are  perpetually  suffering,  and  at  the 
same  time  weeping  and  lamenting  that  they 
do  so. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  delicate  medium 
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in  these  cases  to  be  observed,  for  when  once 
woman  loses  the  disinterested  generosity  of 
her  character,  she  loses  her  greatest  charm ; 
and  when  she  becomes  a  stickler  for  rights, 
or  a  monopolizer  of  good  things,  presuming 
upon  her  greater  requirements  as  being  a 
more  delicate  and  fragile  being  than  man, 
she  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  forfeited  all 
that  claims  for  her  sex  our  interest  and  our 
admiration.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
she  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  there  is  a  secret 
and  deep-seated  selfishness  in  the  wounded 
feeling  which  accompanies  a  generous  act, 
on  finding  it  not  valued  according  to  its  cost 
Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to  let  this  maxim 
be  our  rule— that  none  should  give  up  more 
than  they  are  prepared  to  resign  without 
grudging,  whether  noticed  and  appreciated 
or  not 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  self- 
sacrifice,  I  would,  of  course,  be  understood 
to  refer  only  to  those  trifling  and  femiliar  af- 
feirs  in  which  the  personal  comfort  of  daily 
life  is  concerned.  The  higher  and  more 
sacred  claims  of  irial  and  calamity  with 
which  the  experience  of  every  human  being 
is  occasionally  checkered,  admit  neither  of 
doubt,  calculation,  nor  delay.  Here  I  cannot 
suppose  it  possible  that  a  true-hearted  woman 
would  feel  the  least  reserve,  for  here  it  is  her 
sacred  privilege  to  forget  herself,  to  count  no 
item  of  her  loss,  to  weigh  no  difficulty,  and 
to  shrink  from  no  pain,  provided  she  can  suf- 
fer for,  or  even  with,  the  companion  whose 
existence  is  bound  up  with  hers. 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  making  self,  and  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, subservient  to  a  husband's  tastes  and 
enjoyments,  in  all  the  little  items  of  domestic 
arrangement,  there  can  be  none  with  regard 
to  what  is  right  in  mixing  in  society  either 
with  firiends  or  strangers.  It  is  here,  the 
privilege  of  a  married  woman  to  be  able  to 
show,  by  the  most  delicate  attentions,  how 
much  she  feels  her  husband's  superiority  to 
herself,  not  by  mere  personal  services  ofii- 
ciously  rendered,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
play, but  by  a  respectful  reference  to  his 
opinion,  a  willingly  imposed  silence  when  he 
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0peakeb  and,  if  ha  be  an  enlightaoed  man,  liy 
a  judicioua  turn  soxnetiines  given  to  tbe  ean- 
versation,  so  that  his  information  and  inletti- 
gence  may  be  drawn  Ibrth  for  the  beneAt  of 
others. 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tact 
is  required  to  manage  such  matters  as  these, 
without  appearing  to  rnarn^^  them  at  aU ;  lor 
if  the  hui^nd  is  once  made  to  suspect  that 
his  wife  is  practising  upon  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  good  a  wile  siie  is,  his 
situation  will  scarcely  be  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  man  who  is  made  a  mere  kekey 
of  in  company,  and  called  hither  and  thither 
to  do  little  personal  services  for  his  wife,  as 
if  she  had  mistaken  him  for  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, or,  what  is  more  likely,  had  chosen 
this  means  of  exhibiting  her  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  him. 

Both  these  extremes  are  at  variance  with 
good  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  right  feeling ; 
and  here,  as  in  innumerable  instances  besides, 
we  see,  that  if  the  tact  I  have  so  highly  re- 
commended in  a  previous  work,  be  valuable 
before  marriago,  it  is  infinitely  more  oo  aiWr> 
wards.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  one  among 
the  various  embellishments  of  female  charac- 
ter, not  even  the  highest  accomplishments 
exhibited  by  the  most  distinguished  belle, 
which  may  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
rendered  a  still  more  exquisite  embellishment 
to  married  life,  provided  only  it  is  kept  in  its 
proper  place,  and  made  always  subservient 
to  that  which  is  more  estimable. 

Thus  the  most  fastidious  taste,  when  em- 
ployed in  selecting  what  is  agreeable  to  a 
husband's  fancy,  becomes  ennobled  to  its  pos- 
sessor; while  those  accomplishments,  which 
in  the  crowded  drawing*room  were  worse 
than  useless  in  their  display,  may  sometimes 
be  accounted  as  actual  wealth,  to  her  who 
has  the  good  feeling  to  render  them  condu- 
cive to  the  amusement  or  the  happiness  of 
her  own  fireside. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  painful  to  hear  the 
complaint  so  frequently  made  by  married  men, 
that  their  wives  have  ceased  to  touch  the  in- 
strument whose  keys  were  rendered  so  sweet- 
ly available  in  the  great  object  of  charming 


bilwe  maniagi;  and,  did  not  kindness  or 
deJieaoy  feibid  a  ftnrdier  diaokMmre  of  the  se- 
crets of  their  lol^  there  is  doubtless  a  still 
gsealer  Dumber  who  could  speak  feelingly  of 
their  regret^  that  the  air  of  eareiut  neatnessb 
the  becoming  dres^  and  the  general  attract, 
ivenees  of  look  and  manner,  which  firrt  won 
their  attention,  had  been  graduaHy  laid  aside, 
as  advancing  years  and  increasing  cares  had 
rendered  them  more  nooessary  as  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  femiliar  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life. 

Yet  in  spite  of  appearances,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  how  there  should  be,  in 
any  other  situation,  so  natural  and  so  delight- 
ful a  display  of  personal  attractions  as  at 
home,  and  before  the  one  being  whom  of  all 
the  world  we  love  best ;  especially  when  we 
reflect  that  his  destiny  being  bound  up  with 
ours,  if  we  allow  him  to  feel  weary  of  our 
company,  annoyed  by  our  absurdities,  or  dis- 
satidied  with  our  personal  appearance,  he 
must  at  the  same  time  suffer  doubly  firom 
the  mortifying  conviction,  that  these  things 
aro  to  remain  the  same  to  him  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  future  life  or  ours. 

What  then  so  natural  and  so  congenial  to 
the  best  feelings  of  woman,  as  to  render  this 
long  future  as  pleasing  in  its  aspect  as  she 
can  1  and  what  so  degrading,  and  00  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  beauty  of  the  female 
character,  as,  having  once  secured  a  legal 
claim  to  the  protection  of  a  husband,  ever 
afterwards  to  neglect  those  personal  attrac- 
tions, which  comparatively  few  women  have 
to  be  charged  with  neglecting  in  their  single 
state?  Yet  of  what  importance  is  it  to  the 
careless  observer  we  meet  with  in  general 
society,  how  we  dress,  or  whether  we  look 
well  or  ill,  compared  with  what  it  is  to  the 
man  who  has  to  see  us,  and  perhaps  us  alone, 
seated  opposite  to  him  at  every  meal !  Of 
what  importance  is  it  to  the  stranger  that  we 
play  badly,  or  do  not  play  at  all — ^that  we 
draw  Without  taste,  and  have  never  learned 
to  converse  with  sprightliness  and  ease?  His 
happiness  is  si  no  way  dependent  upon  us. 
He  can  turn  away,  and  forget  us  the  next 
moment    But  the  case  assumes  a  widely 
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difierent  chaneter*  when  w  look  at  it  m 
extending  through  each  separate  hour  of  a 
long  lifetime ;  and  muoij  if  there  be  a  natu- 
ral  exultation  in  having  charmed  an  indiffer- 
ent pereoni  or  even  a  whole  party,  for  an 
hour,  there  must  be  a  higher,  and  hr  more 
reaaonable  eatieiactiont  in  being  able  to  be* 
guile  a  husband  of  hie  caree,  to  win  him  from 
society  which  mi§^t  divert  his  thoughts  from 
home»  and  to  render  tisat  home,  not  only  the 
scene  of  his  duties^  but  of  his  &Toiite  amuse* 
menteb  and  his  dearest  joys. 

To  this  high  purpose  every  inteflectual  at. 
tainment  should  also  be  made  conducive,  Ibr 
there  is  much  in  Hm  life  of  men,  and  partku- 
lariy  where  business  engages  their  attention, 
to  lower  and  degrade  the  mind.  There  is 
much  to  render  it  purely  material  in  its  aims 
and  calculations ;  and  there  is  much  also,  in 
man's  public  intercourse  with  his  feUow-man, 
to  render  him  eager  and  monopolizing  in  ^t 
which  centres  in  himself;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  regardless  or  distrustful  of  others 
As  a  rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  be- 
ing, he  consequently  needs  a  companion  who 
will  be  supremely  solicitous  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
nature;  a  companion  who  will  raise  the  tone 
of  his  mind  from  the  low  anxieties,  and  vulgar 
cares  which  necessarily  occupy  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  existence,  and  lead  his  thoughts 
to  expatiate  or  repoee  on  those  subjects  which 
convey  a  feeling  of  identity  with  a  higher  state 
of  existence  beyond  this  present  life. 

Instead  of  this,  how  often  does  the  wile  re- 
ceive home  her  weary  husband,  to  render 
him  still  more  weary,  by  an  outpouring  of  all 
the  gossip  she  has  heard  through  the  day,  of 
the  observations  she  has  made  upon  her 
neigUior's  furniture  and  way  of  livings  of  the 
personal  attentions  or  slights  she  has  received, 
with  a  long  catalogue  of  complaints  against 
her  servants,  and,  worse  than  aU,  tan  thou- 
sand reasonsi  strengthened  by  that  day's  ex- 
perience^ why  she  should  be  iodulged  with 
some  fitvorile  artide  of  dies*  or  luxury,  upon 
wUth  her  ho«rt  has  long  been  set ! 

It  umj  be  said  io  vindicalion  of  this  mode 
of  siainst,  thai  tho  ofeufttions  of  msa  of 


business  fai  the  present  day  are  such,  and  so 
pressing,  as  to  leave  them  litde  time,  and  per* 
haps  leas  inclination,  for  interesting  them* 
selves  in  subjects  of  apparently  less  urgent 
and  immediate  importance;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  endeavor  to  give  their  minds  a 
bias  in  fiivor  of  nobler  things^  would  be  un- 
availing. But  in  reply  to  this  observation,  I 
would  ask  one  question — Have  you  made  the 
experiment?  Have  you  ever  tried  whether 
the  introduction  of  a  new  idea,  appropriately 
and  agreeably  clothed,  might  not  be  made 
quite  as  agreeable  as  the  introduction  of  a 
new  article  of  diet,  even  dressed  wftfi  the 
nicest  caret  Hav«  you  then  made  the  ex- 
pefiment/udJeietftfy?  fbr  here  lies  the  secret 
of  all  the  good  we  can  reasonably  expect 
If,  for  instance,  you  should  begin  to  talk  about 
the  stars,  when  your  husband  asks  for  his 
s]ippen^  or  quote  poetry  when  he  wants  his 
dinner,  the  boldest  enthusiast  would  scarcely 
be  wild  enough  to  anticipate  any  very  favor- 
able result 

The  flmt  thing  to  be  done  in  the  attauiment 
of  this  high  object,  is  to  use  what  influence 
you  have  so  as  not  to  lower  or  degrade  the 
habitual  train  of  your  husband's  thoughts ; 
and  the  next  k,  to  watch  every  eligible  op- 
portunity, and  to  use  every  suitable  means, 
of  leading  him  to  view  his  favorite  subjects 
in  their  broadest  and  most  expansive  light ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  within  the  region 
of  woman's  capabilities,  to  connect  them,  by 
some  delicate  mode  of  association,  with  the 
general  bearing  of  a  man's  interests  in  this 
wortd  upon  his  interests  in  eternity^ 

It  is  extremely  difficult  in  writing  on  this 
subject  to  convey  my  exact  meaning,  or  indeed 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  wishing  to  recommend, 
instead  of  pleasant,  easy,  fireside  chat,  the 
introduction  of  a  dull^  and  dry,  or  perhaps 
dogmatical  discourse,  than  which,  nothing 
^an  be  more  opposed,  bgth  to  the  tastes  and 
the  habits  of  the  writer,  as  weA  as  to  her 
ideas  of  the  nice  art  of  pleasing  and  doing 
good  at  the  same  time.  Indeed  tiiat  mode 
of  conversation  which  I  have  been  aoeus- 
toHsd  to  describe  as  faWiy  Off  fasysMli^ 
isr  eiscept.  on  very 
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iniiniea]  to  the  natural  mftneaa  and  attrac* 
tiyeneas  of  woman.  It  is  not»  in  fact*  her 
forte  ;  but  belongs  to  a  region  of  display  in 
which  she  cannot*  or  at  least  ought  no^  to 
shine.  The  excellence  of  woman  as  regards 
her  conversation,  consists  rather  of  quick,  and 
delicate,  and  sometimes  playful  turns  of 
thought,  with  a  lively  and  subtle  apprehension 
of  the  bearings,  tendencies,  and  associations  of 
ideas ;  so  tliat  the  whole  machinery  of  con- 
versation, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such 
an  expression,  may  be  made,  by  her  good 
management,  to  turn  off  from  one  subject, 
and  play  upon  another,  as  if  by  the  direction 
of  some  magic  influence,  which  will  ever  be 
preserved  from  detection  by  the  tact  of  an 
unobtrusive  and  sensitive  nature. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  and  this  alone,  that 
women  should  evince  their  interest  in  those 
great  political  questions  which  arise  out  of 
the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 
Not  that  they  may  be  able  to  attach  them- 
selves to  a  party,  still  less  that  they  may 
make  speeches  either  in  public  or  in  private ; 
but  that  they  may  think  and  converse  like 
rational  beings  on  subjects  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  majority  of  mankind ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  on  these  subjects  that  we  see  most 
strikingly  the  wide  difference  betwixt  the  low 
views  80  generally  taken,  and  those  which  I 
would  so  earnestly  recommend.  I€  for  exam- 
ple, a  wife  would  converse  with  her  husband 
about  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
place  in  which  they  live,  she  may,  if  she 
choose,  discuss  the  merits  of  the  color  which 
his  party  wears,  and  wish  it  were  some  other, 
as  being  more  becoming ;  she  may  tell  with 
delight  how  he  bowed  especially  to  her ;  and 
she  may  wish  from  her  heart  that  the  num- 
ber of  votes  may  be  in  his  favor,  because  he 
kissed  her  child,  and  called  it  the  prettiest 
he  had  ever  seen.  It  is  this  kind  of  prattle 
which  may  properly  be  described  as  smaQ 
tdOcf  and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  denotes  a 
littleness  of  souL  Yet  this  style  of  talk  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  applied  by  women  to 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  not  excepting  politics, 
phikMophy,  and  even  religion.  But^  on  the 
other  handt  there  is  an  opposite  style  of  oon- 


versation  which  may  be  used  with  equal  scope 
of  application,  on  almost  all  subjects,  whether 
high  or  low :  and  it  is  a  truth  which  the 
peculiar  nature  of  woman's  mind  rendera  her 
admirably  qualified  to  carry  out  through  ordi- 
nary life,  that  so  intimately  connected  are  our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  liabits  and  pursuits,  not 
only  with  those  of  other  beings  of  a  similar 
nature,  but  with  a  state  of  existence  in  which 
that  common  nature  will  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped, that  there  is  scarcely  a  fact  presented 
to  our  knowledge,  which  has  not  a  connec- 
tion, either  immediate  or  remote,  with  some 
great  monl  truth;  and  scarcely  a  subject 
brou^t  under  our  consideretion,  which  may 
not  be  ennobled  by  conducing,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  the  improvement  of  our  moral 
being. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived*  however,  that 
this  exercise  of  the  powere  of  conversation 
would  be  utterly  unattainable  to  a  woman  of 
ignorent  or  vulgar  mind — that  she  would 
alike  be  incapable  of  comprehending  the  de- 
sirableness of  the  object,  and  the  best  mode 
of  its  accomplishment  And  here  I  would 
again  advert  to  an  expression  not  unfre- 
quently  heard  among  young  ladies,  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  clever;  by  which  we  are 
left  to  suppose,  by  their  neglect  of  their  own 
minds,  that  they  mean  either  well-informed, 
or  capable  of  judging  rightly.  Yet  without 
having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  their  intellectual 
powers,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  them  to 
raise  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  con- 
versation at  their  own  fireside  1 

Although  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  at- 
tach any  high  degree  of  importance  to  the 
possession  of  great  intellectual  endowments 
in  woman,  because  I  believe  such  natural 
gifls  to  have  proved  much  more  finequently 
her  bane  than  her  blessing,  and  because  they 
are  not  the  qualifications  of  female  character 
which  conduce  most  to  her  own  happiness 
or  the  happiness  of  those  around  her ;  yet 
if  there  be  any  case  in  which  a  woman  mi^t 
be  forgiven,  for  entertaining  an  honest  pride 
in  the  superiority  of  her  own  talent,  it  woiild 
be  where  she  regarded  it  only  as  a  meaiis 
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of  doing  higher  homage  to  her  husband^  and 
bringing  greater  ability  to  bear  upon  the 
advancement  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
good. 

Indeed*  what  is  the  possession  of  talent  to 
a  womaOf  when  considered  in  her  own  cha- 
racter, separately,  and  alone  1  The  posses- 
sion of  a  dangerous  heritage — a  jewel  which 
cannot  with  propriety  be  worn— ^  mine  of 
wealth  which  has  no  legitimate  channel  for 
the  expenditure  of  its  vast  resources.  But 
let  her  find  this  natural  and  lawful  medium 
for  its  exercise,  and  we  see  at  once  in  what 
an  enviable  position  she  is  placed.  We  see 
at  once  the  height  from  which  she  can  stoop, 
the  costliness  of  the  sacrifices  she  is  conse- 
quently enabled  to  make,  and  the  evidences, 
no  less  valuable,  which  she  can  thus  bring 
forward  as  proofs  of  her  affection. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  delicate 
and  trying  than  the  situation  of  such  a  wo- 
man, and  especially  when  her  husband  is 
inferior  to  herself;  but  if  he  should  be  abso- 
lutely siUy,  it  would  require  more  skill  than 
the  writer  of  these  pages  can  boast,  to  know 
what  mode  of  treating  him  to  recommend ; 
for  build  him  up  as  you  will  before  company, 
and  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  by  the 
exercise  of  delicacy  and  tact,  a  truly  grovel- 
ling man  will  sink  again,  and  there  is  no 
help  for  it  The  charitable  conclusion  is, 
that  a  woman  so  situated  must  be  content 
to  reap  the  consequences  of  her  own  folly,  in 
having  made  so  unsuitable  a  choice.  The 
best  friend  on  earth  would  be  unable  to  as- 
sist her,  nor  could  the  sagest  counsel  rectify 
her  mistake. 

In  the  case  of  a  highly-giAed  woman,  even 
where  there  is  an  equal  or  superior  degree 
of  talent  possessed  by  her  husband,  nothing 
can  be  more  injudicious,  or  more  fatal  to  her 
happiness,  than  an  exhibition  even  of  the 
least  disposition  to  presume  upon  such  gifts. 
Let  her  husband  be  once  subjected  to  a  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  of  her  importance,  which, 
without  the  strictest  watchfulness,  will  be 
liable  to  arise,  and  her  peace  of  mind  and 
her  free  agency  are  alike  destroyed  for  the 
H  remainder  of  her  life ;  or  at  any  rate,  until 


she  can  convince  him  afresh,  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  most  scrupulous  conduct, 
that  the  injury  committed  against  him  was 
purely  accidental,  and  foreign  alike  to  her 
feelings  and  her  inclinations. 

Until  this  desirable  end  is  accomplished, 
vain  will  be  all  her  efforts  to  render  homage 
to  her  husband  as  a  superior.  He  will  re- 
gard all  such  attempts  as  acts  of  condescen- 
sion, assumed  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  showing  how  gracefully  she  can  stoop. 
In  vain  may  she  then  endeavor  to  assist  or 
direct  his  judgment ;  he  will  in  such  a  case 
most  naturally  prefer  to  thwart  her,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  his  own  independence 
and  his  power. 

The  same  observations  will  apply,  though 
in  a  milder  degree,  to  cases  in  which  there 
have  been  any  great  advantages  of  wealth 
or  station  on  the  side  of  the  wife.  The  most 
unselfish  and  generous  consideration,  ac- 
companied with  the  strictest  care,  are  neces- 
sary here  to  avoid  giving  occasion  of  offence 
to  that  manly  pride  which  startles  at  nothing 
so  mudi  as  owing  dignity  to  a  woman,  and 
being  reminded  of  the  obligation. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  situation 
presents  a  narrow  and  critical  walk  with  re- 
gard  to  action,  on  the  other,  it  affords  a 
boundless  and  delightful  field  in  which  feel- 
ing may  expatiate  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  any  consciousness  more  happy 
than  that  of  having  been  the  means  of  con- 
ferring  afHuence  or  honor  upon  the  being 
we  most  love :  and  if  the  consequences  are 
such  as  lead  to  a  trembling  apprehension  of 
being  perpetually  liable  to  give  pain,  they 
also  admit  of  a  noble  exultation  in  being  en- 
abled by  the  same  means  to  give  an  adequate 
degree  of  pleasure. 

With  this  feeling,  subdued  by  Christian 
meekness,  and  cherished  only  in  her  **  heart 
of  hearts,"  it  might  ahnostbe  forgiven  to  any 
woman  secretly  to  exult  in  being  fevorably 
distinguished ;  for  to  render  illustrious  a  be- 
loved name,  and  to  shed  a  gk)ry  around  an 
honored  brow,  is  at  once  the  most  natural, 
and  the  noblest  ambition,  of  which  the  female 
mind  is  capable. 
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In  order  to  render  more  clear  and  definite 
the  observations  which  have  been  called  ibrth 
by  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  it  has  been  al- 
most necessary  to  act  the  ungracious  part  of 
pointing  out  instances  of  failure,  rather  than 
success.  This  has  been  done,  however,  with 
the  most  sincere  belief,  that  such  instances, 
notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence, arise,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  out  of 
ignorance,  or  want  of  thought  and  observa- 
tion, and  are  as  frequently  accompanied  by 
an  amiable  and  praiseworthy  desire  to  be  in 
all  things,  such  a  friend  and  companion  as  a 
reasonable  husband  would  wish. 

And  afVer  all,  what  is  it  that  man  seeks  in 
the  companionship  of  woman  1 — An  infiu- 
ence  like  the  gentle  dew,  and  the  cheering 
light,  more  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
existence,  in  its  softening,  healing,  harmon- 
izing power;  than  acknowledged  by  any  sin- 
gle act,  or  recognised  by  any  certain  rule. 
It  is  in  fact  a  being  to  come  home  to,  in  the 
happiest  sense  of  that  expression. 

Poetic  lays  of  ancient  times  were  wont  to 
tell,  how  the  bold  warrior  returning  from  the 
fight  would  doff  his  plumed  helmet,  and,  re- 
posing from  his  toils,  lay  bare  his  weary 
limbs,  that  woman's  hand  might  pour  into 
their  wounds  the  healing  balm.  But  never 
wearied  knight,  nor  warrior  covered  with 
the  dust  of  battle-field,  was  more  in  need  of 
woman's  soothing  power,  than  are  those 
care-worn  sons  of  toil,  who  struggle  for  the 
bread  of  life,  in  our  more  peaceful  and  en- 
lightened days.  And  still,  though  the  ro- 
mance of  the  castle,  tlie  helmet,  the  waving 
plume,  and  the 

**  Clarion  wild  and  high," 
may  all  have  vanished  from  the  scene ;  the 
charm  of  woman's  influence  lives  as  brightly 
in  the  picture  of  domestic  joy,  as  when  she 
placed  the  wreath  of  victory  on  the  hero's 
brow.  Nay,  more  so,  for  there  are  deeper 
sensibilities  at  work,  thoughts  more  profound, 
and  passions  more  intense,  in  our  great 
theatre  of  intellectual  and  moral  strife ;  than 
where  the  contest  was  for  martial  fame,  and 
force  of  arms  procured  for  each  competitor 
lis  share  of  glory,  or  of  wealth. 


Amongst  all  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  it  is  &en 
not  the  least  of  woman's  privileges,  diat  her 
influence  remains  the  same,  except  only  as 
it  is  deepened  and  perfected  as  her  own 
character  approaches  towards  perfection.  It 
is  not  the  least  of  her  privileges,  that  she  can 
still  be  all  to  roan  wMch  his  necessities  re- 
quire ;  that  he  can  retire  firom  the  tumult  of 
the  world,  and  seek  her  society  with  a  zest 
which  nothing  can  impair,  so  k>ng  as  she  re- 
ceives him  with  a  true  and  feithfiil  heart — 
true  to  the  best  and  kindest  impulses  of 
which  her  nature  is  capable ;  and  feithfiil  to 
the  sacred  trust  committed  to  her  care. 

And  diat  it  is  so,  how  many  an  English 
home  can  witness-— how  many  a  fir^ide 
welcome — ^how  many  a  happy  meeting  after 
absence  painfully  prolonged !  Yes,  there  are 
scenes  wi^in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
household  hearth,  which,  not  the  less  be- 
cause  no  stranger's  eye  beholds  them,  repay, 
and  richly  too,  dark  days  of  weary  conflict, 
and  long  nights  of  anxious  care.  But  who 
shall  paint  them?  Are  they  not  graven  on 
the  hearts  of  English  wives  ?  and  those  who 
hold  the  picture  there,  in  all  its  beauty,  vivid- 
ness, and  truth,  would  scarcely  wish  to  draw 
aside  the  veil,  which  screens  it  from  the  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OOMFIDKMCE  AND  TRUTH. 

Wfth  regard  to  the  behavior  of  wives  to- 
wards their  husbands,  there  is  one  great  end 
to  be  attained,  so  un measurably  beyond  all 
others  in  its  influence  upon  their  happiness 
and  their  usefulness,  that  all  which  is  requi- 
site for  the  promotion  of  their  true  interest, 
might  be  summed  up  in  this  one  recommend- 
ation— that  the  wife  should  endeavor,  before 
every  other  earthly  thing,  and  next  to  the 
salvation  of  her  soul,  to  obtain  and  keep  her 
husband's  confidence.  Without  this,  the 
marriage  tie  is  indeed  a  galling  chain ;  and 
the  woman  who  subjects  herself  to  it,  less  en- 
viable than  a  real  slave.    With  this— -with 
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the  perfect  trust  of  a  nobler  nature  reposing 
on  her  own,  woman  is  raised  to  a  degree  of 
moral  elevation,  which,  in  her  single  state, 
she  never  could  have  known ;  and  if  her 
own  disposition  be  generous  and  grateful,  she 
will  feel  it  a  sacred  obligation  not  to  abuse 
this  trust 

But  the  great  and  important  question  arises, 
how  is  this  trust  to  be  secured  1  With  the 
most  ardent  desire  to  enjoy  this,  the  chief 
good  of  married  life,  and  the  foundation  up- 
on which  all  its  happiness  must  rest,  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  woman  may  effectu- 
ally fail — intellectually,  and  morally.  In  the 
first,  she  may  fail  from  want  of  knowledge ; 
in  the  second,  from  want  of  principle. 

In  the  first  instance,  whatever  there  may 
be  in  her  conduct  or  conversation  exhibiting 
a  want  of  judgment,  of  that  perception  of 
fitness  and  adaptation,  which  is  invaluable  in 
the  female  character,  and  of  a  proper  ac- 
quaintance with  common  things,  is  calculated 
to  weaken  the  confidence  of  her  husband  in 
her  ability,  whatever  her  inclination  may  be, 
to  make  a  good  wife,  a  prudent  mistress,  or 
a  judicious  mother.  It  is  in  vain  complain, 
ing  that  tliis  sentence  is  a  hard  one,  when 
her  heart  is  right,  and  when  she  really  does 
her  best  It  is  in  vain  complaining  that  her 
husband  does  not  trust  her,  either  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  affairs,  or  the  management 
of  her  own.  Confidence  in  one  being  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice  in  another.  It  is  what  we 
ourselves  must  purchase  by  an  absence  of 
failure  on  those  points,  in  which  the  interests 
of  another  party  are  dependent  upon  us. 

K  tlien,  a  husband  finds  in  his  wife  a  de- 
gree of  iguorance  which  renders  her  incapa- 
ble of  judging  rightly  in  common  things,  if 
he  finds  that  she  has  never  made  any  proper 
use  of  her  powers  of  observation,  that  she 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  to  any 
rational  purpose,  of  discriminating,  compar* 
ing,  or  drawing  right  conclusions  from  what 
she  has  seen  and  heard,  it  would  be  hard  in- 
deed to  require  him  to  believe  that  she  will 
act  with  prudence  and  propriety  as  the  mis- 
tress of  a  house;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  tliat  she  must  be  watched,  sus- 


pected, and  in  some  degree  treated  as  a 
diild. 

I(  therefore,  in  a  previous  work  I  have 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  Daughters  of 
England  an  early,  and  diligent  cultivation  of 
their  mental  powers,  it  has  not  been  that  such 
embellishments  of  character  as  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  **  Cleverness,  Learning, 
and  Knowledge,"  or  "Taste,  Tact,  and  Ob- 
servation," should  merely  give  zest  to  con- 
versation, or  throw  an  intellectual  charm 
over  the  society  of  the  drawing-room ;  it  is 
that  the  happy  individual  who  possesses 
these  advantages,  may,  on  becoming  a  wife, 
become  also  a  companion  in  whom  her  hus- 
band can  perfectly,  and  at  all  times,  confide. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
want  of  this  confidence  falls  hardly,  because 
it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstances, 
over  which  the  wife  in  her  single  state  had 
no  control.  One  of  these  is  where  the  mind 
is  naturally  weak ;  and  here  the  wife  would 
certainly  act  most  wisely,  by  placing  her  ac« 
tions  and  opinions  under  the  direction  of  her 
husband,  and  allowing  herself  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

But  there  are  also  those,  who,  firom  no 
feult  of  their  own,  have,  befere  marriage,  .en- 
joyed few  advantages  as  regards  mental  cul- 
tivation. In  this  case,  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  making  up  for  loss  time ;  and 
where  a  studious  desire  to  do  so  is  evinced, 
where  a  respectful  and  judicious  refereqce  to 
the  husband's  opinion  is  sometimes  made^ 
and  at  other  times  a  still  more  judicious  si- 
lence observed,  these  proofe  of  good  sense 
and  right  feeling,  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
obtaining  the  confidence  desired. 

But  a  far  more  serious,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  more  firequent  reason  for  the  loss  of 
this  invaluable  treasure,  is  a  moral  one.  And 
here,  so  many  causes  meet  and  combine  in 
their  operation,  that  it  would  require  no  com- 
mon degree  of  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  to  be  able  to  point  them  out  with  per- 
spicuity and  effect  The  first  thing  I  shall 
specify  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
is,  the  essential  importance  there  is,  that 
every  husband  should  feel  himself  perfectly 
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safe  with  his  wife.  "Safe!"  exclaims  the 
worthy  helpmeet,  "with  whom  could  he  be 
safe,  if  not  with  me  1  Do  I  not  watch  him, 
care  for  him,  and  wait  upon  him  with  a  so- 
licitude that  would  screen  him  from  every 
approach  of  harm  V  All  this  may  be  true 
enough,  and  yet  you  may  occasionally  have 
taken  advantage  of  your  intimacy,  for  dis- 
closing weaknesses  on  his  part,  which  need  not 
otherwise  have  been  known ;  you  may  have 
marked  your  occasion  when  company  was 
present,  for  throwing  out  hints  against  him, 
which  you  dared  not  have  uttered  when 
alone ;  or  you  may  have  betrayed  an  evident 
triumph  before  your  friends,  or  your  servants, 
on  obtaining  over  him  some  advantage  in 
opinion,  or  argument 

Although  such  offences  as  these  may  ap- 
pear but  very  trifling  items,  when  separately 
enumerated,  yet  their  number  and  variety 
sometimes  make  up  a  sum  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance,  as  they  operate 
upon  individual  feeling,  and  evince  too  clear- 
ly a  want  of  delicacy,  generosity,  or  real  af- 
fection. They  lead,  in  short,  to  the  very 
natiinl  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
that  his  wife  is  not  the  bosom  friend  he  had 
fondly  imagined  her,  that  she  knows  no  per- 
fect identity  of  self  with  him,  but  has  sepa- 
rate interests  to  which  he  and  his  affains  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  made  subservient 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  dignity  of 
man  should  always  be  studiously  maintained ; 
but  there  is  also  a  delicate  and  respectful 
manner  of  giving  way  to  a  husband  in  little 
things,  which  is  the  surest  means  of  obtaining 
concessions  on  his  part,  in  those  which  are 
of  greater  moment,  simply  because,  having 
found  his  wife  generally  yielding,  considerate, 
and  respectful  to  his  wishes,  he  cannot  sup- 
pose she  will  differ  from  him  without  some 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  a  wise  woman 
will  never  be  too  requiring.  She  will  neither 
demand  from  her  husband  those  personal 
services  which  are  degrading  to  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  nor  weary  his  patience  by  en- 
deavoring to  tease  him  out  of  every  fault; 
for  though  the  great  end  of  marriage  should 


bo  mutual  improvement,  it  is  no  more  than 
fair,  that  the  wife  should  allow  her  husband 
at  least  as  many  faults  as  he  allows  her.  At 
all  events,  when  little  defects  of  character, 
and  especially  such  as  may  be  called  consti- 
tutional,  are  quietly  and  charitably  borne 
with,  much  strength  is  gained  for  making  a 
stand  against  those  which  are  more  serious  ; 
and  the  husband  who  is  kindly  permitted  to 
rest  himself,  if  he  chooses,  in  an  awkward 
position,  and  to  wear  an  unbecoming  coat  be- 
cause it  is  a  favorite,  will  be  all  the  more 
likely,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  to  give 
up  habits  which  are  really  more  objection- 
able. 

All  individual  peculiarities,  wliich  may  not 
exactly  be  called  faults,  should  be  conceded 
to  in  tlie  same  manner ;  always  remembering,, 
that  what  we  aLow  to  men  on  the  ground  of 
their  love  of  importance  and  authority,  they 
equal,  and  oflen  surpass,  in  what  they  yield 
to  our  weakness,  incapacity,  and  occasional 
perverseness.  There  are  many  of  these  pecu- 
liarities, that,  like  our  own,  might  excite  a  de- 
gree of  ridicule,  which,  however,  ought  never 
to  extend  beyond  mere  playfulness,  and  not 
even  so  far  as  that,  except  where  it  is  re- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit 

If  it  were  possible  to  whisper  upon  paper» 
I  should  here  avail  myself  of  a  convenient 
asidet  to  hint  that  there  is  often  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  bustle  and  importance  when 
men  have  any  thing  to  do.  But  why  should 
we  mind  that — why  should  we  not  allow 
them  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  that  as  re- 
gards the  little  world  in  which  they  rule  su- 
premely, all  space  is  theirs,  and  all  timel 
and  if  we  have  not  patience  to  look  on,  and 
see  the  order  of  our  house  overturned,  our 
dinner  waiting,  our  servants  called  away 
from  their  work,  one  to  fetch  paper,  another 
string,  and  a  third  to  wait  until  the  mighty 
affair  is  complete ;  we  have  at  least  the  ad- 
vantage, when  the  same  tiling  has  to  be  done 
a^in,  of  taking  the  opportunity  to  do  it  our- 
selves. 

A  respectful  deportment,  and  a  complying 
disposition,  evinced  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  with  a  general  willingness  to  accom- 
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modate  all  household  arrangements  to  a  hus- 
band's wishes,  making  every  other  consider- 
ation subservient  to  his  convenience,  will  en- 
sure for  the  wife*  who  consistently  does  this, 
a  large  portion  of  that  confidence  upon  which 
her  ia£uence  and  her  happiness  so  much  de- 
pend. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  claims  upon  this 
confidence  has  yet  to  be  considered;  and 
would  there  were  no  occasion,  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  so  much  as  to  whisper  these 
words  into  the  ear  of  an  English  wife — ^Never 
deceive !  Were  all  men  reasonable,  tempta- 
tions to  do  so  would  be  infinitely  less  than 
they  are ;  for  difficult  indeed  is  the  lot  of  that 
woman,  who  would  act  uprightly,  whose 
judgment  and  principles  are  good,  and  who 
is  yet  thwarted  by  a  narrow-mindedy  weak, 
selfish,  or  low-principled  man. 

Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  such  a  wife^  so 
situated  that  her  lord  is  absent  for  the  greater 
part  of  every  day.  Let  us  imagine  her»  too, 
surrounded  by  a  family,  having  the  interests 
of  children,  servants,  and  dependents  to  care 
for,  and  anzlous  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  her 
household  according  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  integrity.  She  has  her  own  con- 
science for  her  guide  in  all  this,  and  if  it  be 
an  enlightened  one,  how  is  she  to  make  all 
her  actions  accord  with  the  views  of  a  hus- 
band, who  is  unenlightened,  perverse,  or  par- 
tial, and  perhaps  jealous  of  her  influence,  and 
consequently  determined  to  thwart  her  plans? 
Yet  how  is  she  decidedly  to  oppose  his 
wishes,  consistently  with  the  respect  which  is 
due  from  a  wife  ? 

Surely  the  situation  of  such  a  woman, 
could  it  be  contemplated  in  all  its  difficulties, 
and  under  all  its  gloomy  shades,  might  be 
sufficient  to  deter  any  one  whose  married 
lot  was  not  yet  fixed,  from  risking  her  happi- 
ness with  such  a  man. 

If  a  woman  thus  situated,  could  by  any 
honest  means  contrive  to  manage  her  has* 
band,  so  that  he  should  not  know  t^  I  think 
the  wisest  advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  th^ 
loftier  sex,  would .  scarcely  deny  her  sucji  a 
privilege ;  and  unquestionably  there  are  casiai 
in  which  unreasonable  husbands  aie  ma4f 


both  happier  and  better,  by  being  thus  man- 
aged. Besides,  the  general  order  of  a  house- 
hold, the  direction  of  servants,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  masters  and  mistresses  over  their  de- 
pendents and  inferiors,  require  that  if  good 
sense,  right  feeling,  and  sound  principles, 
exist  on  one  side,  they  should  not  be  made 
subservient  to  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  ca- 
price, on  the  other. 

I  have  said  that  aU  women  have  their 
rights,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  begin  early  in 
married  life  to  act  upon  the  principle,  which  \ 
allows  to  every  wife  a  little  sphere  of  domes- 
tic arrangements,  with  which  the  husband 
shall  not  feel  that  he  has  any  business  to  in- 
terfere, except  at  her  request,  and  into  which 
a  reasonable  man  would  not  wish  to  obtrude ' 
his  authority,  simply  because  the  operations 
necessary  to  be  carried  on  in  that  department' 
of  his  household,  are  alike  foreign  to  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  tastes.  To  submit  every ' 
little  act  of  domestic  management  to  the  opin- 
ion of  a  husband,  would  be  unquestionably 
to  have  one  half  of  them  at  least  either  de- 
feated in  their  object,  or  immediately  inter-  ^ 
dieted,  from  no  other  reason  than  pure  ignor- 
ance of  their  nature,  cause,  and  effect  Thus, 
unless  a  husband  can  feel  sufiicient  confidence 
in  his  wife,  to  allow  her  to  rule  with  undis- 
puted authority  in  this  little  sphere,  her  case 
must  be  a  pitiable  one  indeed. 

I  have  repeated  the  word  liuki  because  I 
believe  it  is  from  an  ambitious  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  this  sphere,  that  many  have 
brought  trouble  upon  themselves,  by  having 
their  authority  called  in  question,  more  than 
it  ever  would  have  been,  had  they  remained 
satisfied  with  a  narrower  field  for  its  exercise. 

But  delicacy,  and  strict  fairness,  are  both 
required  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  to  ensure  to 
herself  this  desirable  allowance  of  firee  agencyi ! 
for  she  must  remember,  that  her  husband  haa 
also  his  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and  ai 
much  more  extensive  one  than  hersi  in  which] 
she  has  no  right  to  mterfere,  because,  as  in. 
the  case  already  stated,  she  is  iucnnaUe  pit 
undentanding  what  is  necessary  there ;  «b4! 
if  on  both  sides  th^re^sh^idd  be  the 
of  this  delicacy  and  kicarnhM  ftTQidiqg 
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asBumption  of  a  right  wliich  does  not  exist, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  real  affection  should 
dictate  the  mutual  development  of  much,  if 
not  all,  which  could  interest  the  feelings  of 
either  party. 

Thus,  there  need  be  no  positive  conceal- 
ment, for  that'  is  the  last  thing  I  would  re- 
commend ;  but  an  open,  honest,  straightfor- 
ward way  of  acting,  as  if  each  mind  depended 
upon  the  other,  less  for  assistance  in  its  own 
sphere,  than  for  perfect  propriety  of  feeling, 
and  constant  adherence  to  principle,  in  the 
sphere  to  which  it  more  properly  belonged. 

It  is  upon  a  right  observance  of  distinctions 
such  as  these,  that  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  the  marriage  state  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pend—from remembering  that  principle  must 
ever  be  the  foundation  of  action ;  but  that 
the  open  disclosure  of  every  act  and  purpose, 
must  ever  be  a  matter  of  choice ;  and  if  re- 
garded as  such,  there  will  be  no  doubt  but 
mutual  love  will  supply  information  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most   unbounded   curiosity. 
Thus  it  has  never  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
free  agency  which  a  judicious  wife  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  in  her  own  department, 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  concealment ;  any 
more  than  that  the  transactions  in  one  public 
office  should  be  said  to  be  concealed  from 
another,  because  each  had  its  separate  rooms 
and  officers.   So  &r  from  this,  I  should  rather 
say  that  a  generous  nature,  and  especially 
that  of  woman,  when  implicitly  trusted  to, 
and  made  to  feel  that  trust,  will,  from  a  sense 
of  grateful  satisfaction,  involuntarily  disclose 
its  every  plan,  purpose,  and  act,  not  even 
throwing  a  veil  over  its  many  failures  and 
short-comings  in  the' way  of  discretion  or  duty. 
Indeed,  so  powerful  in  its  influence  upon 
the  female  character,  is  this  feeling  of  being 
trusted,  that  I  have  often  thought  if  man 
could  know  the  heart  of  woman  better,  he 
might  almost  guide  it  to  his  pleasure,  by  sim- 
ply using  this  master-key  to  her  gratitude 
and  generosity.    But  I  must  not  forget,  that 
my  business  is  with  the  behavior  of  wives  to 
their  husbands,  not  with  that  &r  easier  sub- 
ject in  a  female  hand,  the  behavior  of  bus- 
baods  to  Iheir  wivea 


Among  other  points  of  consideration,  com- 
prehended under  the  general  head  of  confi- 
dence towards  wives,  there  is  one  of  such 
paramount  importance  to  the  rectitude  of 
woman's  conduct  in  her  domestic  affiiirs,  that 
were  this  one  consideration  all  which  had  to 
be  taken  into  account,  it  would  of  itself  be 
well  worth  every  endeavor  to  ensure  so  de- 
sirable an  end.    I  mean  the  open  communi- 
cation of  the  state  of  the  husband's  pecuniary 
circumstances  to  his  wife ;  for  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  thing  more  congenial  to  the  best 
feelings  of  a  feithful  wife,  than  to  be  made 
the  partaker  of  all  the  interest  and  enjoyment 
her  husband  derives  fit)m  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
greater  cruelty,  than  that  of  allowing  a  wo- 
man  of  good  principles  and  right  feelings,  to 
go  on  ignorantly  conducting  her  household 
expenses,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs,  when  they  are  in  any 
degree  depressed  or  involved  in  difficulty. 

^Yet  how  often  has  this  been  the  case! 
How  often  has  an  honest-hearted  woman  had 
to  bear  the  charge  of  having  been  in  reality 
dishonest  to  her  husband's  creditors,  when 
ignorance,  not  want  of  principle,  was  the 
cause !  Besides  which,  how  much  may  be 
done  by  domestic  economy,  and  by  a  consist- 
ently meek  and  unpretending  deportment, 
if  not  exactly  to  avert  the  calamity  of  a  ruin- 
ed house,  at  least  to  alleviate  the  wounded 
and  bitter  feelings  which  naturally  arise 
among  those  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  present  day  is  one  which  claims  pecu- 
liar attention  to  this  subject ;  and  if  from  any 
feult  in  the  wife,  from  any  betrayal  of  her 
husband's  secrets,  any  artifice  or  trickery 
practised  against  himselfi  any  assumption 
of  unbecoming  importance  on  her  part,  any 
want  of  consideration  for  his  feelings,  or  fool- 
ish and  presumptuous  interference  with  mat- 
ters peculiarly  his  own — if  from  any  of  these 
causes,  she  has  shut  herself  out  from  his  con- 
fidence, now,  before  it  shall  be  too  late,  is  the 
time  to  begin  a  new  system  of  behavior,  for 
which  she  may  eventually  be  rewarded  by 
being  admitted  into  his  bosom-counsels,  and 
I  thus  allowed  to  share,  not  only  m  all  the 
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hopes  and  feare  arising  out  of  the  fluctua- 
ting nature  of  pecuniary  affairs ;  but  also  in 
those  nobler  acts  of  self-denial,  which  accom- 
pany sound  and  enlightened  views  of  the  re- 
quirements of  justice,  in  all  transactions  of 
a  pecuniary  character. 

What,  then,  of  such  importance  as  to  ob- 
tain the  perfect  and  confiding  trust  of  the 
companion  with  whom,  or  for  whom,  you 
have  to  act  in  everything  you  do?  and  in 
order  to  this  happy  attainment,  nothing  is  so 
essential  as  that  you  should  yourself  be  true. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  truth  and  a  spirit  of 
falsehood,  pervading  many  of  those  actions, 
which  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  true  or 
false  in  themselves.  Yet,  according  to  the 
choice  we  make  betwixt  these,  our  behavior 
will  be  upright,  candid,  generous,  and  free ; 
or  it  will  be  servile,  artful,  selfish,  and  cow- 
ardly. It  does  not  follow,  in  order  to  practise 
ftlsehood,  that  we  must  deviate  from  the  ex- 
act letter  of  truth.  There  are  methods  of 
deceiving^  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  the 
circumstances  which  checker  our  experience 
every  day ;  and  if  a  conscientious  adherence 
to  truth  is  not  made  the  rule  of  daily  life^  one 
act  of  duplicity  will  grow  out  of  another,  un- 
tfl  the  whole  conduct  becomes  a  tissue  of  ar- 
tifice and  deceit 

The  first  and  most  innocent  step  towards 
falsehood  is  concealment  Before  our  com- 
mon acquaintances,  there  is  wisdom  in  prac- 
tising concealment  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
where  the  intimacy  is  so  great,  the  identity 
80  close,  as  between  a  husband  and  a  wife, 
concealment  becomes  a  sort  of  breach  of 
&ith;  and  with  parties  thus  situated,  the 
very  act  of  concealment  can  only  !).*  kept  up 
by  a  series  of  artful  endeavors  lo  unrd  off 
suspicion  or  cbpcn^atioii  of  (he  thing  con- 
cealed. 

Now,  wlir^ii  a  liiisbaiid  discovers,  as  in  all 
probability  h^  \\u\  unless  these  endeavors 
are  carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent — when 
he  discovers  that  his  wife  has  been  conceal- 
ing one  thing  from  him,  he  very  naturally 
supposes  that  she  has  concealed  many  more ; 
and  his  suspicions  will  be  awakened  in  pro- 
portion.   It  will  then  be  in  vain  to  assure 


him  that  your  motive  was  good,  that  what 
you  did  was  only  to  spare  him  pain,  or  afford 
him  pleasure ;  he  will  feel  that  the  very  act 
is  one  which  has  set  him  apart  in  his  own 
house  as  a  stranger,  rather  than  a  guardian 
there — an  enemy,  rather  than  a  friend. 

Why  then  should  you  begin  with  conceal- 
ment? The  answer,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  but 
too  familiar — **  My  husband  is  so  unreason* 
able.*'  And  here  then  we  see  again  the  great 
advantage  of  choosing  as  a  companion  for 
life,  a  reasonaUe  man,  who  may  with  safety 
and  satisfaction  be  mMe  acquainted  with 
every  thing  you  think  or  do. 

After  concealment  has  been  habitually  prac- 
tised, there  follows,  in  order  to  escape  detec- 
tion, a  system  of  false  pretences,  assumed 
appearances,  and  secret  schemes,  as  much 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  as  the 
most  direct  fidsehood,  and  unquestionably  as 
debasing  to  the  mind. 

But,  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence, 
next  follows  falsehood  itself;  for  what  wo- 
man would  like  her  husband  to  know  that 
she  had,  for  days,  months,  or  years,  been 
practising  upon  his  credulity.  If  he  discov- 
ers what  she  has  been  concealing,  he  will 
also  discover,  that  often  when  the  subject 
was  alluded  to,  she  artfully  evaded  his  ques- 
tions by  introducing  another ;  that  sometimes 
she  so  managed  her  voice  as  to  convey  one 
idea,  while  she  expressed  another ;  and  that 
at  other  times  she  absolutely  locked  a  lie. 
No,  she  cannot  bear  that  he  should  look  back 
and  see  all  this,  lest  he  should  despise  her ; 
and,  therefore,  in  some  critical  moment,  when 
brought  into  that  trying  situation  in  which 
she  must  either  confess  all,  or  deny  all,  she 
pronounces  at  last  that  fatal  word,  which 
effectually  breaks  asunder  the  spiritual  bond 
of  married  love. 

And  now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
a  more  melancholy  situation  than  that  of  a 
weak  and  helpless  woman,  separated  by  false- 
hood from  all  true  fellowship,  either  human  or 
divine;  for  there  is  no  fellowship  in  false- 
hood.  The  very  soul  of  disunion  might 
justly  be  said  to  be  embodied  in  a  lie.  It  is 
in  fact  the  sudden  breaking  asunder  of  that 
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great  chain  which  connecta  together  all 
spiritual  InflueDcee ;  and  ahe  who  k  guilty 
of  fidaehood,  must  necesaarily  be  alone; — 
alone,  for  ahe  haa  no  sympathy  of  feeling 
with  the  beautiful  creation  around  her,  of 
which  it  has  truly  been  said,  that "  Nature 
never  deceives ;" — alone,  for  in  that  higher 
world,  where  all  her  secret  thoughts  and  acts 
are  registered,  its  very  light  is  truth ; — alone, 
for  she  has  voluntarily  become  a  stranger,  a 
suspected  thing,  an  enemy,  to  that  one  fnend 
in  whose  bosom  she  might  have  found  shelter 
and  repose. 

It  is  a  fact  which  scarcely  needs  to  be  re- 
peated, that  the  closer  the  intimacy,  and  the 
more  important  the  trust,  the  greater  is  the 
individual  injury,  and  consequently  the  viola- 
tion of  personal  feeling,  when  that  trust  is 
abused.  Thus  when  the  child  is  first  made 
to  understand  that  it  has  been  deceived  by 
its  mother,  the  very  life  of  its  little  soul  seema 
for  a  moment  to  be  quenched.  When  the 
fether  finds  that  his  prodigal  son  haa  but 
returned  to  take  advantage  of  his  affection 
and  ciBdulity,  his  wounded  spirit  sinks,  and 
his  wtiary  heart  is  broken.  But  when  the 
husband  looks  with  eameat  eyes  into  the 
countenance  whose  beauty  was  once  his 
sunshine;  when  memory  flies  back,  and 
brings  again  her  plighted  vow,  with  all  its 
treasury  of  truth;  when  he  thioks  of  that 
fond  heart  which  seemed  to  cling  to  his  in 
all  the  guileless  innocence  of  unsophisticated 
youth— oh,  it  is  horrible  ''to  be  discarded 
thence,"  by  the  dark  demon  of  distrust,  per- 
petually reminding  him,  that  the  bright  and 
sunny  tide  of  eariy  love,  upon  which  he 
trusted  all  the  riches  of  his  soul,  is  but  a 
smiling  and  deceitful  ocean,  whose  glassy 
sur&ce  at  once  reflects  the  hues  of  heaven, 
and  conceals  the  depths  of  hell. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  language  ade- 
quate to  the  importance  of  this  cause,  for  by 
failure  in  this  one  point,  the  whole  fabric  of 
connubial  affection,  which  might  otiberwise 
be  made  so  influential  in  tibe  promotion  of 
every  kind  of  good,  becomes  a  heap  of  mine, 
as  disgraceful  to  the  deceiver  aa  unsightly  to 
the  deceived. 


Yet,  after  all,  la  not  the  fhtmer  the  gnater 
suflforar  of  the  two  ?  Is  it  not  more  tBiserable 
to  be  thus  separated  from  all  community  of 
thougjbl  and  leelingt  either  earthly  or  divine, 
than  to  be  &e  mere  dupe  of  treachery  or 
guile?  Yes,  and  she  feeb  it  so^  and  oat  of 
her  very  daeolation,  aometimea  awakea  the 
voice  of  penitence,  making  ooolaBBion  of  some 
individual  act  of  tnuugreaskm,  and  cravings 
with  all  the  humility  of  utter  wietehedneGs, 
to  be  reinstated  in  confidence  and  eatoem. 
But  thia  cannot  be.  The  thing  ia  impoastble. 
The  ailver  cord  which  haa  been  looaed,  no 
aingle  act  of  human  will  can  tie  again.  Hie 
golden  bowl  whidi  has  been  broken,  no  ain- 
gle eflbrt  of  human  kindness  can  leatora. 

But  may  not  yean  bring  back  tfie  confi- 
dence 00  wantonly  abuaed?  Oh,  bleaaed 
thought !  Begin,  then,  a  new  life.  Let  truth 
be  the  primoiple  oi  every  though  the  echo 
of  evory  word,  the  foundation  of  every  act 
Truth  is  invincible— it  must— it  will  prevail. 
Beautiful  m  the  morning  it  will  arise ;  glori- 
ous aa  the  noonday  it  w JU  shne  £brth ;  calm 
aa  the  evening  it  will  be  foltowed  by  repose ; 
and  thua  each  day  may  leel  ite  gladdening 
and  invigorating  influence ;  while  every  flow- 
er that  growa  beneath  ite  ray  wfll  ahed  a 
charm  upon  the  path  of  life. 

But  if  the  regaining  of  oonfidenoe  after  it  has 
been  lost,  be  an  object  of  such  immeasurable 
importance  to  attain,  what  must  be  the  happi- 
ness of  her  who  has  never  bet  this  treaaura  ? 
who  has  borne  through  all  change,  and  all 
trial,  a  true  and  upright  heart  towarda  her 
husband,  who,  though  he  may  have  aome- 
times  mistaken,  and  sometimes  blamed  her, 
has  still  been  able  to  say,  even  when  a|^iear- 
ances  were  least  fiivorable,  and  when  per- 
hapa  he  waa  moat  in  need  of  the  consolation 
derived  from  reposing  implicit  confidence  in 
her  sincerity — 

*''nKra  ut  my  tni«  tnd  lioQombl«  wife, 
Ai  dear  to  me  •■  are  the  raddy  dio|M 
Thasvkkthitndheiit.** 

What,  then,  if  she  has  sometiflses  auflSsred 
when  it  has  seemed  aaif  a  litde  artifice  would 
have  made  all  things  easy,  that  aufleripg  has 
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been  in  a  noUe  caiue.  And  then  the  reward ! 
— ^the  conscience  Toidof  ofience  towards  that 
one  bein^  to  whom  she  can  be  nothing,  if  not 
true— 4he  fearless  look^-the  unfaltering  tone 
— ^the  steady  hand — ^the  soul  that  might  be 
mirrored  forth  before  him— the  hopes,  the 
fears,  that  might  be  his—the  workings  of  a 
busy  mind,  whose  minutest  plans  might  all 
at  any  moment  be  laid  bare  before  his  scru- 
tinizing eye — and  onward,  into  the  far  future, 
not  a  dream  but  he  might  know  it  all — and 
onward  yet — ^the  blessed  consciousness  that, 
should  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  be  read  on 
the  great  day  of  everlasting  doom,  there 
would  be  one*  whose  glance,  and  that  the 
nkost  familiar,  would  not  detect  a  single  act 
or  thought  of  her  whole  life  inimical  to  his 
interests,  or  such  as  might  not  have  been 
revealed  to  him  before. 

Nor  is  the  mere  escape  from  the  uncer- 
tainty, anxiety,  and  pain,  entailed  upon  the 
habitual  practice  of  fklsehood,  all  that  has  to 
be  considered.  A  brighter  picture  in  the 
page  of  truth,  is  that  in  which  we  see  por- 
trayed in  living  hues,  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
burdening a  full  heart,  and  laying  open  its 
secret  treasury  of  thought  and  feeling  to  him 
whose  earthly  portion,  whether  it  be  one  of 
weal  or  wo,  must  inevitably  be  blended  with 
our  own.  And  it  is  fh>m  this  very  identity 
that  the  practice  and  the  love  of  truth  be- 
comes more  important,  as  a  moral  obligation 
in  the  married  state,  than  in  all  others.  In- 
deed the  perfect  truth  towards  each  other  of 
individuals  thus  united,  is  as  necessary  to 
their  welfare  and  their  happiness,  as  the 
union  and  concurrence  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  human  frame,  is  to  the  usefulness 
and  integrity  of  the  whole. 

It  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  a  strict  adherence  to  truth, 
that  it  brings  its  own  reward ;  for  if  we  vol- 
untarily confess  the  truth,  by  this  means  we 
obtain  confidence ;  if  we  suffer  for  truth,  we 
have  the  consolation  of  suffering  in  a  noble 
cause,  and  of  gaining  strength  by  every  effort 
we  make  in  its  support;  while,  if  we  en- 
deavor conscientiously  to  uphold  the  trudi, 
«od  thus  consistently  exemplify  the  beauty 


and  the  power  of  this  great  attribute  in  the 
Divine  government,  we  have  the  still  higher 
satisfaction  of  doing  our  humble  part  to  glorify 
the  God  of  truth. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  LOVB  OF  MARBfKP  LIFB. 

If,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  spoken 
of  the  married  state  as  one  of  the  trial  of 
principle,  rather  than  of  the  fruition  of  hope; 
and  if,  upon  the  whole,  my  observations 
should  appear  to  have  assumed  a  discour- 
aging, rather  than  a  cheering  character,  it  has 
arisen,  in  the  first  place,  from  my  not  having 
reached,  until  now,  that  part  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  advantages  of  this  connection  are 
fully  developed  ;  and  if,  in  the  second  place, 
I  must  plead  gulity  to  the  charge  of  desiring 
to  throw  some  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
youthful  aspiration,  it  has  simply  been  from 
observing  amongst  young  people  generally, 
how  much  greater  is  the  tendency  to  make 
the  experiment  for  themselves,  than  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  experiment 

IC  therefore,  I  have  selected  words  of 
warning,  in  preference  to  those  of  an  opposite 
nature,  it  has  been  because  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling,  especially  amongst  young  women,  is 
already  sufficiently  strong  in  favor  of  matri- 
monial alliances ;  while  the  disposition  to  en- 
sure all  the  advantages  of  such  an  alliance, 
appears  far  beyond  what-  bears  any  propor- 
tion to  the  desire  evinced  for  submitting  to 
that  discipline,  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
rendered  permanent 

That  this  disproportion  betwixt  expectation 
and  reality,  arises  from  ignorance,  rather  than 
any  other  cause,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  believe 
— ^ignorance  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  actual 
circumstances  of  human  life,  of  the  operation 
of  cause  and  effect  in  human  affairs,  and  of 
the  relative  duty  of  human  beings  one  to- 
wards another. 

The  numbers  who  have  failed  in  this  way 
fo  realize  in  their  experience  of  married  life, 
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the  £iir  picture  which  imaginatioa  painted 
before  it  was  tried,  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  enumerate ;  as  well  as  to  tell  how 
many  have  thrown  the  blame  of  their  disap- 
pointment upon  situation  or  circumstances — 
upon  husband»  servants,  friends*  or  relatives 
•—when  the  whole  has  rested  with  themselves, 
and  has  arisen  solely  out  of  a  want  of  adapta- 
tion in  their  views  and  habits  to  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  new  state  of  existence 
upon  which  they  have  entered. 

That  ihip  state  itself  is  not  capable  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  which  is  ex- 
pected from  it,  I  should  be  sorry  to  deny ;  and 
and  all  I  would  attempt  to  prove  in  the  way 
of  discouragement  is,  that  its  happiness  will 
oflen  prove  to  be  of  a  different  kind  from 
what  has  been  anticipated.  All  that  has  been 
expected  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  indulgence 
of  selfishness,  must  then  of  necessity  be  left 
out  of  our  calculations,  with  all  that  ministers 
to  the  pride  of  superiority,  all  tliat  gratifies  the 
love  of  power,  all  that  converts  the  woman 
into  the  heroine,  as  well  as  all  that  renders 
her  an  object  of  general  interest  and  at- 
traction. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked,  what  then 
remains  ?  I  answer,  the  bve  of  married  life ; 
and  in  this  answer  is  embodied  the  richest 
treasure  which  this  earth  affords.  All  other 
kinds  of  love  hold  by  a  very  slender  tenure 
the  object  of  supreme  regard ;  but  here  the 
actual  tie  is  severed  only  by  the  stroke  of 
death,  while  mutual  interest,  instead  of  weak- 
ening, renders  it  more  secure.  The  love  of 
a  parent  for  a  child,  natural,  and  pure,  and 
holy  as  it  is,  can  never  bind  that  child  beyond 
a  certain  period  within  its  influence ;  while 
the  love  of  a  child  for  a  parent  must  necessa- 
rily be  interrupted  in  the  course  of  nature,  by 
the  dissolution  of  its  earthly  hold.  The  love 
of  a  brother  or  a  sister  must  ever  be  ready  to 
give  place  to  dearer  claims  ;  and  that  of  a 
friend,  though  •*  very  precious"  while  it  lasts, 
has  no  real  security  for  its  continuance.  And 
yet  all  these,  according  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  our  being,  in  their  own  place  and 
measure,  supply  the  natural  craving  of  the 
human  heart  for  something  beyond  itself^ 


which  it  may  caM  its 0WD9 and  in  tbecertamty 
of  possessing  which*  it  may  impUoitly  re- 
pose. 

Nor  is  that  saga  philosophy,  whicJi  would 
deny  the  existence  of  this  craving,  or  make 
light  of  its  requirement&  There  is  no  moody 
misanthrope,  however  solitary  the  lot  he 
chooses  for  himself^  but  cherishes  within  the 
secret  of  his  soul,  some  yearning  thought  of 
how  he  might  have  been,  and  could  have, 
loved.  There  is  no  agitator  of  public  move- 
ments, hardened  and  sharpened  by  the  fierce 
contact  of  contending  interests,  but  seeks 
some  chosen  spot  of  rest,  where  the  cold  ar- 
mor of  his  selfishness  may  be  thrown  off, 
before  that  being  whose  hand  has  been  ac- 
customed to  pour  into  his  breast  the  balm  of 
sympathy  and  love.  There  is  no  outcast 
from  the  holier  walks  of  life,  no  victim  of  ite 
cruel  vices,  no  nialigner  of  religion  and  its 
sacred  institutions,  but  acknowledges,  at 
times,  a  secret  impulse  io  cling  to  something 
more  kind,  more  gentle,  and  leas  degraded 
than  himself 

Nor  is  it  only  in  our  human  sympathies 
that  this  craving  is  developed.  The  tame 
bird,  or  the  pet  lamb,  is  folded  to  the  solitary 
bosom  of  the  neglected  child*  with  as  intense 
a  feeling,  as  if  it  knew  the  thoughts  of  tender- 
ness pent  up  and  aching  there.  The  miser, 
whose  grovelling  soul  is  alike  at  enmity  with 
God  and  man,  enters  his  narrow  cell,  and, 
calling  to  his  side  his  faithful  dog,  smiles  on 
the  unconscious  animal  with  a  look  which  at 
once  reveals  the  history  of  his  wasted  heart 
And  strange  to  say,  it  is  sometimes  even  thus 
with'  ambition,  and  with  many  of  those  aims 
and  occupations  which  absorb  man's  life. 
They  are  followed,  not  for  the  results  they 
bring,  so  much  as  for  the  promises  they  offer 
— for  the  vague  hopes  they  hold  out,  that 
their  entire  accomplishment  will  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  an  insatiable  soul. 

But,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  case, 
is  it  thus  with  literary  fiune,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  how  many  are  urged  on  by  a  strong, 
though  it  may  seem  to  some  a  fanciful  im* 
pressiou,  that  the  voice  of  feeling  which  has 
failed  to  find  an  echo  in  its  own  immediate 
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sphere,  msy*  in  Ike  wide  worid  tfamugh  which 
it  is  sent  fbrth,  tooeh  in  oDine  anknown 
breast  a  sympathetie  chord*  and  thoe  awaken 
a  responsive  emotion. 

But  if  with  man,te  moet  powerful  and 
independent  of  created  betngs,  there  ever  ex- 
ists this  want  of  spiritual  reKance  and  oom- 
muraon,  what  moM  it  be  to  tiie  weaker  heart 
of  womaiH  to  find  one  earthly  hold  afier  an- 
other giving  way,  and  ta  kwk  around  upon 
the  great  wiidemees  of  life,  in  wluch  she 
stands  unconnected,  and  consequently  akme  t 
If  there  be  one  principle  in  womatt^s  nature 
stronger  tiian  %Xi  othen,  it  is  that  whicb 
prompts  her  to  seek  sympathy  and  proteetion 
from  some  being  whom  she  may  ley«,  and 
by  whom  she  may  be  loved  in  return.  The 
inihience  of  feshion  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
to  which  the  female  sex  is  exposed,  the  most 
hardenmg  to  the  heart— the  most  oMHing  to 
Its  warm  and  genuine  emotions.  Yet  I  much 
question  whether  the  sneceosful  candidate 
for  public  admiration,  would  not  sometimes 
willingly  retire  from  the  splendid  circle  in 
which  she  is  the  centre  of  attraction,  to  re- 
ceive in  private  the  real  homage  of  one  un- 
sophisticated, noble,  and  undivided  heart 
Having  failed  in  this,  woman's  first  and  most 
excusable  ambition,  how  often  does  die  go 
forth  into  the  world,  to  waste  upon  the  cold 
and  polished  surface  of  society,  those  capa- 
bilities of  thought  and  feeling  which  might, 
if  more  wisely  directed,  have  made  a  happy 
borne;  and  how  often  is  she  compelled  to 
look,  appalled  and  honor-struck,  upon  the 
utter  emptiness  of  the  reward  which  follows 
this  expenditure,  when  the  same  outlay  in  a 
different  soil,  and  under  happier  culture, 
might  have  enabled  her  to  gather  into  her  bo- 
som a  hundred  fold  tiie  richer  fruits  of  con- 
fidence and  afl^tion ! 

It  is  only  in  the  married  state  that  the 
boundless  capabilities  of  woman's  love  can 
be  fully  known  or  appreciated.  There  may, 
in  other  situations,  be  occasional  instances  of 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  an  eartii- 
ly  object ;  but  it  ii  only  hem  fiiat  the^  fatpse* 
of  time,  and  tfie  fidiifliar  occasions  of  ^very 
dny,  can  afibrd  oppot  enmities  of  exhibitiRg' 


the  same  spirit,  oper«ting  Ihsoogh  afi  those 
minor  ehantieb,  whkh  fiew  like  fertilianig 
rills  through  the  bosom  of  every  fiiRiily^ 
where  the  influence  of  woman  is  alike  happy 
in  its  exercise,  and  enlightened  in  its  chaouo- 
ter. 

Out  of  all  which  our  first  parents  saeri" 
fieed  when  they  lost  their  high  estate^  it  wm» 
mercifuHy  permitted  them  to  retain  their 
mutual  love ;  and  it  is  possible  to  imagiott 
that  the  mother  of  mankind,  even  when  k>ok« 
ing  her  last  upon  that  Eden  whose  flowen 
her  care  had  tended,  would  turn  to  the  com* 
panion  of  her  banishment  with  a  deeper  and 
mora  ftrvent  appeal  to  his  sympathy  and  a^ 
feefion,  thtti  she  ever  could  have  felt  tim 
need  oC  in  tbom  bowers  of  beauty  w^ra  a 
leaf  was  never  seen  to  fade.  Thus  out  of 
her  very  weakness,  and  ftom  among  the 
many  snaies  which  have  beset  fiie  path  of 
woman  since  that  day  at  awful  doom,  has 
arisen  a  more  intense  desire,  and  a  mme  ur- 
gent need,  fbr  the  support  of  a  stronger  na- 
ture^ with  which  her  own  can  mingle,  until 
it  dmost  loses  the  bitter  consciousness  of 
having  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  still  an  inhab- 
itant of  Paradise. 

Lest,  however,  the  temptations  to  this  ibr- 
getfulnesB  should  stand  between  her  and  the 
necessity  there  is  to  seek  a  higher  and  a  ho- 
lier rest^  there  has  fellen  on  her  earthly  lot 
some  shadows,  which  the  light  of  earthly  love 
is  not  suflicient  to  dispel  Ehren  love  itself 
has  sometimes  felled ;  and,  worse  than  all,  in 
her  own  bosom  has  become  extinguished. 

In  order  to  know  how  to  avert  this  eriam- 
ity,  it  is  necessary  to  endeavor  to  look  calm* 
ly  and  dispassionately  at  the  subject  in  every 
point  of  view  to  dispel  the  viBlons  of  imagi- 
nation, and  to  ask  what  is  tile  real  cause  of 
feilure,  where  woman  has  so  much  at  stake» 

Love  may  arise  spontaneously,  but  it  does 
not  continue  to  exist  without  some  care  and 
cifiture.  In  a  mmd  whose  ideas  ara  all  float- 
ing at  laigei  and  whose  emotknis  of  ibeUng 
or  affectioto  are  left  to  the  prompting  of  im- 
paJse^  unreetiteined  by  the  diseipline  or  rsa- 
soniHieve  wHl  naturally  arise  sttenge  wander- 
ing tlMRigtata^  whibh  will  be  VMf  •!  any 
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unguArded  moment  to  undenoixM  so  frail  a 
fabric*  as  love  under  such  circumstances 
must  ever  be. 

One  tendency  in  the  mind  of  the  married 
woman  who  has  thus  neglected  the  govern- 
ment of  her  own  feelings,  will  be,  on  every 
occasion  of  momentary  vexation  or  dissatis- 
faction*  to  compare  her  husband  with  other 
men  to  his  disadvantage ;  than  which  noth- 
ing can  be  more  dangerousi  or  more  incon- 
sistent with  that  faithfulness  which  ought 
ever  to  be  a  leading  characteristic  in  the  love 
of  married  life.  Nor  can  any  thing  well  be 
more  impolitic  or  absurd ;  since  there  Is  no 
human  being,  however  excellent,  who  may 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  made  to  suffer 
by  comparison  with  others.  Besides  which, 
what  right  have  we,  as  frail  and  erring  crea- 
tures, to  aspire,  in  this  connection,  to  an  alli- 
ance with  a  being  entirely  faultleesy  or  even 
more  perfect  than  ourselves  1 

If  then  there  should  occasionally  arise  feel- 
ings of  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction,  as 
the  lapse  of  time  and  a  nearer  acquaintance 
develop  a  husband's  feultsi  it  is  good  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  same  exposure  of  your  own, 
from  the  same  cause,  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place ;  and  by  often  dwelling  upon  this 
view  of  the  subject,  a  degree  of  charitable 
feeling  will  be  excited,  more  calculated  to 
humble  and  chasten  the  heart,  than  to  embit- 
ter it  against  the  failings  of  another. 

Still  there  are  frequent  provocations  of  tem- 
per, which  some  men  through  ignorance,  and 
othere  from  perverseness,  or  the  love  of  pow- 
er, are  not  over  scrupulous  to  avoid  ;  and 
these,  to  an  irritable  temperament,  are  often 
more  trying  than  greater  deviations  from 
what  is  strictly  right 

Against  the  petulance  and  occasional  re- 
sentment which  an  accumulation  of  these 
trials  call  forth,  there  is  one  great  and  solemn 
oonsiderationt  by  which  a  woman  of  right 
feeling  may,  at  any  time,  add  sufficient 
weight  to  the  balance  in  her  husband's  favor 
—she  may  think  of  his  death,  of  the  emotions 
with  which  she  would  receive  his  last  feie- 
wellt  and  of  what  would  be  her  eituatioii  if 
deprived  at  once  of  his  k>vei  his  advice^  and 


his  protectkm.  We  an  aU  perhaps  too  bttle 
accustomed  to  such  thoughts  as  theeob  ex- 
cept where  illness  or  accident  places  them 
immediately  before  us.  We  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  thread  of  life 
with  us,  as  fer  more  likely  to  be  broken  first, 
and  of  thinking  that  the  stronger  frame  must 
necessarily  endure  the  longest  But  one 
realizing  thought  that  the  sentence  of  wid- 
owed loneliness  may  possibly  be  ours — how 
does  it  sweep  away,  as  by  a  single  breath, 
the  mist  of  little  imperfections  which  had 
gathered  around  a  beloved  form,  and  reveal 
to  us  at  one  glance  the  manly  beauties  of  a 
noUe,  or  a  generous  character ! 

Even  beauties  less  than  these— the  kind 
lookf  the  cordial  welcome,  the  patient  answer, 
the  mild  forbearance,  the  gentle  and  familiar 
acts  of  every  day  which  never-tiring  affection 
prompted,  and  the  smile  which  beamed  upon 
us  perhaps  when  we  deserved  it  leaslr-^ 
these  come  back,  and  live  before  us,  as  often 
as  we  think  of  the  possibility  of  losing  them 
forever.  And  it  is  good  to  have  the  heart 
thus  softened  and  subdued — thus  made  to 
feel  how  completely  the  petty  provocations  of 
each  day  would  vanish  from  our  minds,  if  we 
stood  by  the  dying  couch  of  him  who  never 
offended  but  in  little  things,  and  heard  the 
parting  benediction  of  the  friend  who  would 
fain  leave  behind  him  a  blessing,  which  his 
living  presence  had  failed  to  bestow. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  women  of  England,  that  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  a  married  woman,  however 
youthful  or  attractivei  if  her  own  mannere 
are  unexceptionable,  is  seldom,  or  never,  ex- 
posed to  the  attentions  of  men,  so  as  to  lead 
her  affections  out  of  their  proper  channel 

How  much  is  gained  in  domestic  and  so- 
cial happiness  by  this  exemption  from  cus- 
toms which  prevail  on  the  continent,  it  is  here 
unnecessary  to  attempt  to  describe;  for  I 
cannot  imagine  there  is  any  right-minded 
woman,  still  less  any  Christian  wife,  who 
does  not  number  it  among  the  peculiar  bless- 
ings of  her  country*  and  her  sex.  Yet  even 
in  our  privileged  landi  where  the  established 
rules  of  society  are  so  much  more  fevorable 
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tban  ia  otersb  to  tlie  ptuatj  of  Mciai  man^ 
and  the  saactity  of  bome-eDjoymentBy  there 
may  ocoadonaUy  ocoiir  m  attenqrted  devia- 
tioD  itom  these  rulesi  on  the  part  of  ignorant 
or  unprincipled  men.  In  aU  euch  caeesy  how- 
ever* the  eUghlest  approach  to  undue  fami- 
liarity is  easily  repelled*  by  euch  a  look  and 
manner»  as  aU  women  know  how  to  make 
use  of  in  discountenancing  what  is  not  ac^ 
ceptable ;  and  even  in  more  tnfiing  cases*  or 
where  the  temptation  to  he  agreeable  over- 
comes the  inolinatk>n  to  be  otherwisei  I  be- 
Ueve  that  a  frank  and  easy  manner  of  speaks 
mg  of  a  husband  wi^  respect  and  evident 
affMstioD,  would  answer  every  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  svoh  advanoee;  whi>e»  on 
the-other  hand*  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to 
invite  the«v  than  speaking  in  complaining 
terms  either  of  a  hu/^)andt  or  of  his  behavk>r 
towards  yourseUl 

But  the  surest  safeguard  both  at  home  and 
abroadt  and  the  truest  test  by  wbic^  to  prove 
the  propriety  of  every  look*  and  act*  and 
word*  when  mixing  in  the  society  of  other 
men*  is  a  sincere  and  &ithiul  love  for  the 
companion  of  your  choice.  Without  this*  it 
would  be  vain  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  a 
wandering  &ncy  might  be  kept  in  check. 
An  enlightened  conscience  alone*  in  such  a 
case*  can  point  out  exactly  how  to  act ;  while 
with  this  love*  there  needs  no  other  guide. 
It  is  itself  so  pure,  so  constant*  and  so  true^ 
that  conscience  only  echoes  what  its  happier 
voicataQproves. 

And  no w*i  having  thus  loved  your  husband, 
and  cast  in  your.  lot  with  his — Shaving  chosen 
his  portion*  his  people*  and  his  God  for  yours* 
it  is  meet  that  you  should  love  him  to  the 
last  It  is  true*  there  are  cases  where  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  character*  or  a  sud- 
den fall  from  moral  rectitude,  renders  aflec- 
tion  the  last  offering  a  stranger  would  think 
it  possible  to  make  at  such  a  shrine ;  but  if 
others  turn  away  repelled*  there  is  the  more 
need  fbt  such  a  man,  that  his  wife  should 
love  him  still — ^there  is  the  more  need  that 
one  friend  should  remain  to  be  near  him  in 
his  momenta  of  penitence*  if  such  should 
ever  corner  or  to  watch  theiiugefiog  light  of 


better  days*  so  as  if  possibfe  to  kindle  it  once 
more  into  a  cheerful  and  invigorating  flame. 

Of  all  the  states  of  suffering  which  have 
ever  swelled  the  ocean  of  human  tears*  there 
is  none  in  the  smallest  degree  comparable  to 
the  situation  of  such  a  wife ;  yet,  as  if  by 
some  law  of  nature*  which  raises  the  sweet- 
est flowers  from  out  the  least  apparently  con- 
genial soil,  it  is  here  that  we  so  often  see  the 
character  of  woman  developed  in  all  its  love- 
liest and  noblest  attributes.  It  is  here  that 
we  see  to  what  an  almost  superhuman  height 
that  character  can  rise*  when  stripped  of  ita 
vanity,  and  divested  of  its  selfishness.  Alas ! 
that  she  should  wait  for  the  chastening  of  a 
cruel  scourge*  before  she  will  even  asfHre  to 
that  perfectk>n  of  moral  beauty  of  which  her 
nature  is  capable ! 

If  to  k>ve  the  vicious*  or  the  degraded* 
were  necessarily  to  love  their  vices  too*  it 
would  be  a  melancholy  picture  to  see  an 
amiaUe  woman  frdling  into  such  a  snare. 
But  though  unquestionaUy  too  many  do  thii^ 
and  sometimes  almost  unconsciously  assimi*^ 
late  themselves  with  vice*  either  from  con- 
stant association  with  what  is  evil,  or  from 
the  habit  of  referring  their  own  judgment  of 
right  and  wrong  to  that  of  a  polluted  and  de- 
graded mind ;  there  are  others  who,  with  the 
nicest  discrimination*  and  with  the  clearest 
convictions  on  these  points,  go  on  from  day 
to  day  beholding  what  they  hate,  in  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  what  they  love. 

While  contemplating  the  Me  of  such*  our 
only  consolation  is  to  compare  their  situation 
as  it  is*  with  what  it  would  be*  were  there  no 
channel  open  to  mercy  and  to  hope,  for  the 
outpourings  of  a  heavily  laden  heart  through 
the  medium  of  prayer.  Friends  bring  no 
comfort*  earth  holds  no  consolation  for  thoss 
who  weep  such  tears ;  yet  often  in  the  depth 
of  their  affliction  have  they  been  enabled  to 
own  and  bless  the  chastening  of  a  Father's 
hand*  and  to  feel  that  in  that  very  chas* 
toning  there  was  love  1 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attentioQ  to  that 
portwn  of  the  k>ve  of  married  lifis^  which  be* 
longn  mors  eqpeciatty  to  the  other  sex;  and 
here  the  fint  thing  to  be  observad  Ml  that  DO 
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man's  heart  can  be  said  to  be  really  gained 
before  his  marriage.  He  may  be  the  most 
obeequious  of  beaux,  the  most  flattering  of 
admirers,  and  even  the  most  devoted  of  lov- 
ers ;  but  bis  affection  has  not  been  tried  in 
the  way  which  brings  it  to  the  severest  test 
It  is  true  it  may  have  been  tried  by  absence, 
by  caprice,  by  coldness,  or  neglect;  but  it 
has  yet  to  be  tried  by  the  security  of  entire 
possession ;  by  the  monotony  of  sameness ; 
and,  I  grieve  to  add,  too  often  by  the  neglect 
of  those  personal  attractions  by  which  it  was 
at  first  so  studiously  invited. 

How  little  do  women  think  of  this,  when, 
by  the  security  of  the  marriage  tie,  they  are 
rendered  careless  of  the  preservation  of  the 
richest  jewel  in  their  bridal  wreath,  and  one 
which  never  yet  was  secured  to  its  possessor 
by  any  outward  bond !  How  little  do  they 
reflect,  that  while  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  woman's  heart  to  become  more  tenderly 
attached  to  the  being  with  whom  she  is  thus 
associated,  it  is  not  so  with  that  of  man! 
And  thus  it  becomes  the  study  of  a  life,  to 
retain  in  all  its  freshness  and  its  beauty,  the 
precious  gem  committed  to  their  trust 

Nor  should  we  murmur  that  it  is  sa  For 
once  possessed  of  this  inestimable  treasure, 
and  secure  of  its  continuance,  what  should 
we  aspire  to  beyond  our  present  state? 
Even  as  things  are,  we  see  a  marked  neglect 
in  the  behavior  of  some  wives ;  as  if  their 
husbands  were  equally  bound  to  love,  as  to 
protect  them.  What  then  would  be  the  de- 
gree of  carelessness  prevailing  among  wo- 
men, if  this  were  really  the  case,  and  if  the 
heart  of  man  invariably,  and  of  necessity, 
went  along  with  his  duty  as  a  husband ! 

Happily  for  our  sex,  however,  there  are 
means  of  securing  this  treasure,  more  effica- 
cious than  the  marriage  vow ;  and  among 
these,  I  shall  mention  first,  the  desirable- 
ness of  not  being  too  requiring.  It  must 
ever  be  home  in  mind,  that  man's  love,  even 
in  its  happiest  exercise,  is  not  like  woman's ; 
for  while  she  employe  herself  through  every 
hour,  in  fondly  weaving  one  beloved  image 
into  all  her  thoughts ;  he  gives  to  her  com- 
paratively few  of  hiBb  and  of  these  perhaps 


neither  tiw  loftiest  nor  tike  beet  Hii  highest 
hopes  and  brightest  energies,  must  ever  be 
expected  to  expend  fliemsdves  upon  the 
promotion  of  some  favorite  scheme,  or  the 
advancement  of  some  public  measure;  and 
if  with  untiring  satisfection  he  turns  to  her 
after  the  efforts  of  the  day  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  weary,  and  perhaps  dispirited, 
comes  back  to  pour  into  her  fiftithful  boeom 
the  history  of  thoee  trials  which  the  wocid 
can  never  know,  and  would  not  pity  if  it 
could ;  if  she  can  thus  supply  to  the  extent 
of  his  utmost  wishes,  the  sympathy  and  the 
advice,  the  confidence  and  the  repoee,  of 
which  he  is  in  need,  she  will  have  little  cause 
to  think  herself  negkscted. 

It  is  a  wise  beginning,  then,  for  every  mar- 
ried woman  to  make  up  her  mind  to  be  for* 
gotten  through  the  greater  part  of  every  day ; 
to  make  up  her  mind  to  many  rivals  too  in 
her  husband*s  attentions,  thou^  not  In  his 
love;  and  among  these,  I  would  mention 
one,  whose  claims  it  is  folly  to  dispute ;  since 
no  remonstrances  or  representations  on  her 
her  part  will  ever  be  able  to  render  less  at- 
tractive the  charms  of  this  competitor.  I 
mean  the  newspaper,  of  whoee  abeorbiog  in- 
terest some  wives  are  weak  enough  to  evince 
a  sort  of  childish  jealousy,  when  they  ought 
rather  to  congratulate  themselves  that  their 
most  formidable  rival  is  one  of  paper. 

The  same  observations  apply  perhaps  in  a 
more  serious  manner  to  those  occi*7aiions 
which  lead  men  into  public  life.  If  the  ob- 
ject be  to  do  good,  either  by  correcting 
abuses,  or  forwarding  benevolent  designs, 
and  not  merely  to  make  himself  the  head  of 
a  party,  a  judicious  and  right-principled  wo- 
man will  be  too  happy  for  her  husband  to  be 
instrumental  in  a  noble  cause,  to  put  in  com- 
petition with  his  public  efforts,  any  loss  she 
may  sustain  in  personal  attention  or  domestic 
comfort 

A  system  of  persecution  perseveringly  car- 
ried on  against  such  manly  propensities  as 
reading  the  newspaper,  or  even  against  the 
household  derangements  necessarily  accom- 
panying attention  to  public  business,  has  the 
worst  possible  eflect  upon  a  husband's  lem- 
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per,  and  general  state  of  feeling.  So  much 
80i  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  greater 
amount  of  real  love  has  been  actually  teased 
away,  than  ever  was  destroyed  by  more  di- 
rect, or  more  powerfully  operating  means. 

The  same  system  of  teasing  is  sometimes 
most  unwisely  kept  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  forth  a  succession  of  those  little  per- 
sonal attentions,  which,  if  not  gratuitously 
rendered,  are  utterly  destitute  of  value,  and 
ought  never  to  be  required. 

To  all  married  women,  it  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  receive  from  a  husband  just  so  much 
attention  as  indicates  a  consciousness  of  her 
presence ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment,  ex- 
pressed in  any  manner  which  may  be  most 
congenial  to  her  husband's  tastes  and  habits, 
a  woman  of  true  delicacy  would  surely  be 
satisfied  without  wishing  to  stipulate  for  more. 
Still  less  would  she  annoy  him  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  her  own  fondness,  under  the  idea 
of  its  being  necessanly  returned  in  kind.  It 
10  a  holy,  and  a  blessed  mystery,  from  the 
secrets  of  which.  In  its  mastery  over  the  hu- 
man mind,  ahnost  all  women  who  have  ever 
been  beloved,  have  learned  the  power  of  their 
own  tenderness;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  of  its  nature,  and  the  sacredness  of  its 
exercise,  is  its  capability  of  being  abused  and 
degraded.  Thus,  all  exhibition  of  fondness 
before  a  third  party,  may  justly  be  looked 
upon  as  indicating  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
intensity,  and  the  purity,  of  that  which  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  love ;  while,  could  one 
imagine  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  all  ex- 
ercise of  this  fondness  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  advantage  over  a  hus- 
band's judgment  or  inclination,  could  only  be 
supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  meanest  impulse 
of  a  bw,  an  artful,  and  a  degraded  mind. 

But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  such 
things  really  are.  We  cannot  believe  that  a 
woman  conscious  of  her  personal  attractions, 
could  hang  about  her  husband's  neck,  or 
weep,  or  act  the  impassioned  heroine,  for  the 
base  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  make  some 
concession,  which  in  his  calmer  moments  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  No, 
the  true  heart  of  woman  knows  too  well,  that 
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that  sweet  gift  of  heaven,  granted  in  consid- 
eration  to  her  weakness,  was  never  meant  to 
be  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  power  to 
gain  a  selfish  end ;  but  was  permitted  her  for 
the  high  and  holy  purpose  of  softening  the 
harder  and  more  obdurate  nature  of  man,  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  impressions  upon 
which  the  seal  of  eternity  might  be  set 

It  requires  much  tact,  as  well  as  delicacy, 
to  know  how  to  render  expressions  of  endear- 
ment at  ail  times  appropriate,  and  conse- 
quently acceptable;  and  as  love  is  far  too 
excellent  a  thing  to  be  wasted,  and  tender- 
ness too  precious  to  be  thrown  away,  a  sen- 
sible woman  will  most  scrupulously  consult 
her  husband's  mood  and  temper  in  this  ra- 
spect,  as  well  as  remember  always  the  con- 
sideration  due  to  her  own  personal  attrac- 
tions ;  for,  without  some  considerable  portion 
of  these  advantages,  it  will  be  always  safest 
not  to  advance  very  far,  unless  there  should 
be  clear  and  direct  encouragement  to  do  so. 
Pitiful  pictures  have  been  drawn  in  works  of 
fiction  of  the  hopelessness  of  efforts  of  this 
nature ;  but  one  would  willingly  believe  them 
to  be  confined  to  fiction  only,  for  there  is  hap- 
pily, in  most  enlightened  female  minds,  an 
intuitive  perception  on  these  points,  by  which 
they  may  discover  almost  instantaneously 
from  a  look,  a  tone,  a  touch  responsive  to 
their  own,  how  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  go, 
and  by  what  shadow  they  ought  to  be  warn- 
ed, as  well  as  by  what  ray  of  light  they  ought 
to  be  encouraged. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  an  ignorant, 
or  selfish  woman,  never  can  be  able  to  un- 
derstand all  this,  and  how  she  may  conse- 
quently make  shipwreck  of  her  husband's 
happiness,  and  her  own  peace,  simply  firom 
never  having  known,  observed,  or  felt,  what 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  human  heart  in 
these  its  most  exquisite  touches  of  light  and 
shade;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments,  with  the  no- 
blest gifts  of  nature,  nor  all  the  importance 
and  distinction  which  these  attributes  obtain 
for  their  possessor  in  the  world,  will  be  able 
to  effiice  for  a  moment  the  delicate  percep- 
twns  of  a  truly  sensitive  woman,  or  to  render 
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her  in  the  deep  and  fervent  love  of  which 
she  la  capable,  otherwise  than  humble,  and 
easily  subdued;  especially  when  she  comes 
with  childlike  simplicity  to  consult  tlie  dial 
of  her  husband's  love,  and  to  read  there  the 
progress  of  the  advancing  or  receding  shad- 
ows, which  indicate  her  only  true  position, 
through  the  lapse  of  every  hour. 

It  is  an  act  of  injustice  towards  women, 
and  one  which  of^en  brings  its  own  punish- 
ment upon  talented  men,  when  they  select  as 
their  companions  for  life,  the  ignorant  or  the 
imbecile  of  the  other  sex,  believing  that  be- 
cause they  are  so,  they  must  be  more  capable 
of  loving.  If  to  be  incapable  of  any  thing  else, 
implies  this  necessity,  it  must  be  granted  that 
they  are  so.  But  of  what  value  is  that  love 
which  exists  as  a  mere  impulse  of  nature, 
compared  with  that,  which,  with  an  equal 
force  of  impulse,  combines  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  an  enlightened  mind,  and  brings 
them  all  with  their  rich  produce,  like  flowera 
from  a  delicious  garden,  a  welcome  and  ap- 
propriate ofiering  at  the  shrine  whereon  the 
heart  is  laid. 

Still  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  not  the  superi- 
ority of  talent,  but  the  eariy  and  the  best  use 
of  such  as  we  poeroaa,  which  gives  this  power 
and  beauty  to  affection,  by  directing  it  to  its 
appropriate  end.  For  as  in  other  duties  of 
woman's  life,  without  knowledge  she  cannot, 
if  she  would,  act  pn^riy ;  so  in  the  expres- 
sion  and  bestowment  of  her  k>ve,  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart, 
without  having  exercised  her  faculties  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  and  without  having 
obtained  by  early  discipline  some  mastery 
over  her  own  feelings,  she  will  ever  be  liable 
to  rush  blindly  upon  those  &tal  errors,  by 
which  the  love  of  married  life  so  often  has 
been  wrecked. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  there  is  one 
consideration  to  which  sufficient  weight  is  sel- 
dom given;  and  that  is,  the  importance  of 
never  trifling  with  affection  after  the  nuptual 
knot  is  tied.  To  do  this  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  way,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  deeply  sensitive  and  delicate  mind: 
but  leaving  the  display  of  caprice  to  those 


who  think  it  gives  zest  to  the  familiarity  of 
courtship,  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  female  mind,  that  with  the  days  of 
courtship  it  must  end. 

There  are  innumerable  tests  which  might 
be  applied  to  the  love  of  married  life,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  its  intensity,  or  the 
progress  of  its  declension ;  but  who  would 
wish  to  apply  them  ?— or  who,  even  if  they 
did,  would  dare  to  make  so  critical  an  ex- 
periment ?  If  there  be  any  cause  for  its  exist- 
ence, the  consciousness  comes  soon  enough, 
that  the  wife  is  not  all  to  her  husband  which 
the  flattering  promises  of  early  love  prepared 
her  to  expect;  and  if  there  be  no  cause  for 
the  sGghtest  shadow  of  suspicion  that  her 
star  is  beginning  to  go  down,  why  trouble  her 
own  repose,  and  that  of  her  husband,  by 
questioning  the  reality  of  what  it  woold  be 
worse  than  death  to  doubt! 

All  teasing,  all  caprice,  all  acting,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  renewing  an  agreeable  effect,  are 
therefore  inimical  to  the  mutual  trust,  and 
the  steady  conBdenee  in  recipioeal  afTeetion, 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  enjoyed  by  indi- 
viduals thus  bound  together  by  an  india»ltt- 
Ue  tie.  Not  that  the  writer  would  fbr  a  mo- 
ment wiflh  to  disoonntenance  that  harmlees 
vivacity  with  which  some  women  know  eo 
wen  how  to  charm;  or  to  speak  of  the  prirm- 
cy  of  married  life  ae  oonsistiag  of  dull  and 
sombre  scenes.  So  fer  from  this,  it  is  her 
firm  belieC  that  notfakig  tends  more  to  ani- 
mate  and  renew  the  feeling  of  affection  in 
the  mind  of  man,  than  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  fireside  companion. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  display  of  native 
wit  and  humor  may  be  enjoyed  with  the 
greatest  zest,  for  here  it  is  safe ;  and  the  hus- 
band who  comes  home  to  have  his  spirit  re- 
freshed by  an  easy,  natural,  and  well-timed 
description  of  the  amusing  incidents  which 
have  taken  place  during  his  absence,  will  not 
be  the  most  likely  to  prefer  another  fireside  to 
his  own. 

Even  in  illnes^  but  especially  when  laboring 
only  under  a  slight  degree  of  indisposition,  by 
those  who  have  made  cheerfidnsBS  a  famSiar 
habit,  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  dM- 
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ble  burden  of  sickness  and  sorrow  falling  up- 
on a  husband  at  once. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  being 
as  ill  as  you  can  be,  and  as  well  as  you  can 
be.  To  aim  at  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former,  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  married  woman,  the  great  busi- 
ness of  whose  life  is  to  soothe  and  cheer,  not 
to  depress,  to  weary,  or  to  annoy.  If  there- 
fore^* before  marriage,  she  has  been  deluded 
into  the  notion  that  a  multiplicity  of  little  ail- 
ments invested  her  character  with  an  inter- 
eating  kind  of  delicacy ;  the  sooner  she  be- 
comes perfectly  well  after  marriage,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  herself,  and  for  all  around  her. 

Lest,  however,  the  liberty  of  these  remarks 
should  appear  to  touch  unkindly  those  who 
are  rwliy  afflicted,  I  must  refer  the  reader  for 
a  proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
bearing  pain  with  cheerfulness  and  resigna- 
tion, to  those  many  beautiful  instances  which 
adorn  the  history  of  woman,  where  her  own 
sufferings  appear  to  be  forgotten  in  the  inten- 
sity of  her  desire  to  make  others  happy. 
And  here  again  we  see  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing made  such  acts  of  self-sacrifioe  habitual 
No  human  being,  however  great  the  moment- 
ary effort,  can  practise  this  kind  of  self-gov- 
ernment, or  consistently  exercise  this  degree 
of  generosity,  merely  from  the  force  of  tran- 
sient impulse ;  and  when  tlie  greater  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  a  wife  render  illness  to 
her  a  more  painful  and  trying  ordeal  than  it 
has  ever  been  before,  she  will  feel  the  greater 
need  of  having  practised,  in  her  early  years, 
the  habit  of  so  far  restraining  tlic  expression 
of  personal  feeling,  as  by  making  the  best  of 
h-T  i^iniclionts  and  gratefully  embracing  such 
o|>p  *rtci.(.ies  of  enjoyment  as  still  remain,  to 
b :  ub't'  to  render  it  not  an  irksome  duty,  but 
a  [iriviiege,  to  be  near  her  in  sickness  and  suf- 
fering. 

It  is  a  great  pity  when  those  trials  which 
render  affection  so  essential  to  our  support, 
should  be  made  the  means  of  driving  it  away. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  this  should  be 
the  case  with  men ;  for  there  is  a  kindness, 
and  a  forbearance,  mingled  with  their  higher 
virtues,  which  sometimes  elicits  from  them 


the  most  devoted  and  delicate  attentions  in 
the  season  of  illness ;  and  all  who  have  ex- 
perienced, and  felt  the  real  value  of  such  at- 
tentions, will  estimate  them  too  highly,  to  be 
willing  that  a  habit  of  fretful  or  unnecessary 
complaining  should  thus  deprive  the  hour  of 
suffering  of  its  greatest  earthly  consolation. 

It  would  not  be  just,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  to  leave  un- 
marked by  expressions  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, the  gentle  kindness  and  untiring 
patience,  with  which  some  men  can  devote 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  a  sick-room ;  or 
how,  by  their  superior  strength,  added  some- 
times to  a  higher  degree  of  tenderness  and 
delicacy,  they  can  render  those  services  to  a 
weak  or  suffering  wife,  which  nothing  but  the 
love  of  married  life  can  either  purchase  or 
repay.  But  though  one  would  willingly  for- 
give the  wife,  who  for  the  gratification  afford- 
ed  by  sucli  kindness,  would  almost  wish  to 
suffer,  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  not 
by  complaining  of  every  little  ache  and  pain, 
is  sucli  kindness  to  be  purchased;  but  by 
bearing,  witli  sweetness  and  serenity,  those 
trials  which  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  human 
events  sees  meet  to  inflict 

It  is  in  seasons  such  as  these,  that  the  per- 
fect identity  originating  in  the  marriage  bond, 
is  most  deeply  telt — that  identity  which  gives 
a  spiritual  nature  to  an  earthly  union.  It  is 
true  we  are  told  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
giving  in  marriage  in  heaven ;  but  we  are 
left  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  believing,  that 
there  is  something  almost  heavenly  in  the 
"  marriage  of  true  minds" — something  which 
brings  us  nearer,  than  any  otlier  circumstance 
in  this  sublunary  state,  to  an  apprehension 
of  what  must  be  the  enjoyment  of  those  re- 
gions of  felicity,  where  all  existences  are 
blended  into  one,  and  where  the  essential 
principle  of  that  one  is  love. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  wonderful  property  be- 
longing to  this  drop  of  sweetness  in  life's 
great  ocean,  that  it  can  exist  almost  inde- 
pendently of  outward  circumstaucea  How 
many  of  the  hapless  inheritors  of  poverty 
and  suffering  have  nothing  else;  and  yet 
their  lot  is  scarcely  to  be  called  bitter,  so  long 
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9B  they  have  this.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
many  a  desolate  but  jewelled  brow,  would 
doff  its  envied  wreath,  for  the  privilege  of 
sharing  this  enjoyment  with  one  who  was 
equaUy  loving  and  beloved! 

Let  us  not,  however,  fall  into  the  romantic 
notion,  that  outward  circumstances  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  this 
strong  ieeling  of  identity.  Poverty  of  itselC 
or  privation  in  the  abstract,  would  probably 
never  be  able  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
man's  love,  or  woman's  either ;  but  such  is 
the  complicated  texture  of  the  human  mind, 
that  DO  smgle  portion  of  suffering  or  enjoy- 
ment esdsts  to  us  alone,  but  each  draws 
along  with  it  a  train  of  associating  links,  by 
which  it  is  connected  sometimes  with  what  is 
mosl  heterogeneous  and  dissimilar  to  its  own 
nature.  Thus  it  is  the  manner  in  which  pov- 
erty is  borne,  which  so  frequently  constitutes 
the  greatest  trial  of  love— the  mutual  com- 
plainings, recriminations,  and  suspicions, 
which  it  calls  forth ;  not  its  suffering,  its  des- 
titution, and  its  abasement,  for  under  these  it 
is  within  the  protince  of  love  to  support  and 
to  console ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
vanity,  the  dissipation,  and  the  diversity  of 
interests  excited  by  circumstances  of  extra- 
ordinary prosperity,  which  oflen  prove  fatal 
to  the  love  of  married  life ;  when  the  wider 
range  of  duties  and  privfleges,  bek>nging  to 
an  exalted  station,  mi^t  have  constituted  a 
stronger  bond  of  sympathy  between  individ- 
uals thus  elevated  together. 

Thus  the  fault  is  not  in  the  love  of  mar- 
ried life,  that  it  gives  way  so  often  under  the 
trial  of  outward  circumstances;  but  in  the 
power  so  frequentiy  brought  to  bear  against 
|;  it,  from  the  wrong  feelings  which  circum- 
stances are  allowed  to  call  into  action. 

Of  man's  love  it  must  ever  be  remembered 
too,  that  if  once  destroyed,  it  is  destroyed  for- 
ever. Woman  has  the  strong  power  of  her 
sympattiy  and  her  imagmation,  by  which  in- 
terest can  be  re-awakened,  and  the  past  can 
be  made  to  live  again;  but  the  nature  of 
man's  aflection  admits  of  no  very  potent 
stimulus  from  such  causes.  When  onoe  hie 
tsodenMSB  toward  the  object  of  liis  affection 


is  extinguished,  his  k>ve  may  too  truly  be 
said  to  have  lost  its  bloorot  its  freshness,  and 
its  intensity.  A  sense  of  duty  may  still  sup- 
ply  what  propriety  requires,  and  a  feeling 
that  his  doom  is  fixed  may  prevent  any  great 
expenditure  of  thought  in  sad  and  unavailing' 
regrets;  but  who  that  has  looked  '^on  this 
picture  and  on  that"-^who  that  has  obserred 
the  dull  and  leaden  aspect  presented  by  mar- 
ried life  under  these  circumstanees^  could 
contemplate  with  equanimity  of  mind,  fbe 
poesibility  of  its  succeeding  in  the  plaee  of 
that  bright  and  gtowing  picture  first  brought 
to  light  by  the  eariy  promise  of  mutual  love  ? 
It  should  then  be  the  first  and  last  study  of 
every  married  woman,  to  preserve  tias  pic- 
ture in  all  its  purity,  and  aH  its  fresfafteas; 
remembering  ever  that  it  is  not  from  the 
great  and  stirring  aoeidents  of  time,  that  the 
most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended;  bat  that 
sometimes-— 

**  A  woid  mddnd  or  wRKigly  taken ; 
Or  Love,  whidi  tMnpait  n&vtthndk, 
A  breellH-a  tonoh  liko  ihistedi  tbakttL* 

It  is  not,  therefore,  by  exemption  from  out- 
ward calamity,  that  woman  can  prceervo  this 
treasure  of  her  life;  but  by  maiirtainiag 
through  all  the  little  incidents  of  daOy  inter- 
course a  true  and  feithful  heait  towards  har 
husband— true  in  its  own  afleetions — tiniea&so 
to  the  various  requiremento  of  human  nature 
— and  true  in  its  attachment  to  his  interesls^ 
both  as  they  relate  to  time  and  to  eternity. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

TRIALS  OF  MARRren  UFB. 

If  in  describing  the  domestic  happiness  of 
English  homes,  the  love  of  married  life  were 
all  which  had  to  be  dwelt  upon,  the  task  of 
the  writer  would  be  like  that  of  one  who  en- 
tere  a  garden  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
cuU  the  flowere;  but  as  anriong  the  feirest 
productions  of  nature,  the  intmaion  of  noxious 
weeds  must  ever  be  anticipated ;  so  among 
the  brighter  scenes  of  human  lite,  daik  pea- 
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•iges  must  oeciudbnaDj  be  expected;  and 
bapp^f  will  it  be  if  they  only  appear  like  pass- 
ing clouds  over  the  landscape,  leaving  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  more  Tivid  and  beautiful, 
ibr  the  trifling  interruption  to  its  sameness 
atid  repose. 

That  married  life  has  its  peculiar  trials,  it 
Would  implj  great  ignorance  of  the  actual 
state  of  human  aflaim  to  attempt  to  disprove; 
and  while  tre  gladly  admit  the  &et,  that  it  is 
possible  t6  be  happier  ill  fhie  state,  thin  any 
htinteA  being  can  be  atone ;  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  more 
ihleerable  tbo— perhaps  for  this  Very  reason, 
that  the  greatest  trials  Connected  with  this 
state  of  existence,  are  stich  ad  cannot  be  told, 
tffd  flierefbre  such  as  necessarily  set  the  stif- 
ibrer  apart  irom  all  human  sympathy  and 
consolatioft.  Many  of  these,  however,  may 
be  greatly  ameliorated  by  a  willingness  to 
meet  them  in  a  proper  way ;  but  more  es- 
pecially, by  an  habitual  subjection  of  self  to 
the  infeirestB  and  the  happihesA'  of  others. 

Among  the  trials  peculiar  to  married  liie^ 
we  win  first  speak  of  those  of  temper ;  and 
here  it  it  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the 
common  deludon  prevailing  among  young 
women,  which  leads  them  to  lobk  forward  to 
the  time  of  marriage,  as  the  opening  of  a 
scene  of  unlimited  indulgence,  where  every 
wish  will  be  consulted,  and  every  inclination 
gratified  to  Its  full  extent,  and  where  con- 
sequently it  will  be  impossible  that  offences 
should  ever  come. 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive, 
that  even  if  the  husband  had  been  sincere  in 
an  the  promises,  which  as  a  lover  he  held 
forth,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  render 
the  lot  of  any  woman  one  of  uninterrupted 
enjoyment;  for  however  faithfully  his  own 
part  might  be  fulfilled,  it  would  still  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  thus  settiiif:  cut 
together  in  the  serious  business  of  conduct ir:g 
a  household,  that  circumstances  should  press 
upon  both,  so  as  either  to  thwart  their  incli- 
nations, or  bend  them  to  submission.  Be- 
yond these,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
there  are  no  trials  of  temper  arising  out  of 
the  cross  occurrences  incident  to  &mily  af- 


fairs, at  lUI  to  be  compared  with  those  which 
belong  to  the  close  intercourse  of  persons  of 
dissimilar  habite  bound  together  for  life. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  however  initable 
the  temper  may  be,  a  stranger  has  compara- 
tively no  power  to  rufiSe  it ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  closer  the  intimacy,  the 
greater  is  the  liability  both  to  pain  and  pro- 
vocation* where  that  intimacy  is  made  use  of 
as  ^  key  to  the  secret  passages  of  the  heait 
Etence  the  bland  and  patient  smiles  with 
which  a  stranger  is  sometimes  listened  to, 
when  a  sister  or  a  brother  conversing  in  the 
same  style,  would  scarcely  be  endured ;  and 
hence  the  peevish  answer  sometimes  be- 
fiitowed  upon  a  husband,  when  a  guest  is  im- 
mediately spoken  to  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
conciliating  tone. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  the  bare  fact  of 
being  indissolubly  bound  together,  which,  in- 
stead of  rendering  it  for  that  reason  an  ob- 
ject of  supreme  desire  that  the  bondage 
should  be  one  of  silken  cords,  rather  than  one 
of  weary  chains,  seems  to  produce  in  the 
human  mind,  a  sort  of  perverse  determina- 
tion to  bear,  whatever  must  be  borne,  as 
badly  as  we  can. 

That  the  prospect  of  having  to  combat  with 
any  trial  of  temper  but  for  a  very  limited  space 
of  time,  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  rendering  it 
more  tolerable,  we  have  sufficient  proof  in 
the  conduct  of  hired  nurses,  who,  perhaps, 
of  all  human  beings,  have  the  most  to  put  up 
with  in  the  way  of  provocations  of  this  kind. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  persons  of  this 
description  possess  any  peculiar  advanteges 
in  the  way  of  mentel  discipline,  to  give  them 
this  power  of  self-command ;  nor  is  it  a  ques- 
tion of  self  tnterent,  for  of  all  persons,  that 
would  b.)  mofcit  likely  to  operate  upon  the 
wife ;  i.»  i'-her  have  they  time  or  opportu- 
nity, in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  attaching 
themselves  by  any  feelings  of  affection  to  the 
objecte  of  their  care.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that 
all  will  soon  be  over,  and  that  to  them  it  is 
ultimately  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  which 
enables  them  to  bear  with  such  amazing  equa- 
nimity the  trials  of  patience  to  which  they 
are  so  frequently  subjected;  while,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  consideration  that  it  must  be 
thus,  and  thus  always,  appears  at  once  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  resistance  where  resistance 
is  most  vain. 

But  granting  that  there  is,  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  this  spirit  of  contradiction,  and 
granting  also  that  men,  with  all  their  dignified 
and  noble  attributes,  are  sometimes,  though 
oflen  unconsciously,  indescribably  provoking 
to  an  irritable  temperament;  there  is  one 
consideration  which  a  generous  mind  will 
be  ever  willing  to  dwell  upon  with  so  much 
candor,  as  at  least  to  make  concessions  when 
it  has  been  betrayed  into  any  excess  of  irrita- 
bility, if  not  wholly  to  submit  with  cheerful- 
ness and  resignation  to  this  peculiar  dispen- 
sation, regarding  it  as  among  the  appoint- 
ments of  Providence,  designed  for  purposes 
inscrutable  perhaps  to  human  reason,  yet  not 
the  less  in  accordance  with  mercy,  and  with 
wisdom. 

But  in  order  to  judge  more  candidly  on 
this  subject,  let  us  single  out  a  few  instances 
of  the  most  fiimiliar  kind  on  both  sides ;  and 
if  the  merit  of  unconsciousness,  and  absence 
of  design,  does  not  preponderate  on  the  side 
of  man,  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  in  my  cal- 
culations. 

I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  severest  trial  to  the  temper  of 
a  married  woman,  to  have  an  idle  husband ; 
and  if  in  addition  to  neglecting  his  business, 
or  such  manly  occupations  as  an  exemption 
from  the  necessities  of  business  would  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  pursue,  he  is  personally 
idle,  sitting  slipshod  at  noontime,  with  his 
feet  upon  the  fender,  occasionally  jarring  to- 
gether the  whole  army  of  fire-irons  with  one 
stroke  of  his  foot,  agitated  at  intervals  by  the 
mere  muscular  irritation  of  having  nothing  to 
do,  or  not  choosing  to  do  any  thing ;  and  if 
he  should  happen  to  have  chosen  for  his  wife 
a  woman  of  active  bustling  character,  as  such 
men  not  un frequently  do,  I  believe  I  must,  as 
in  some  other  instance?,  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  suggest  some  possible  means  by  which 
such  a  woman  may  at  all  times  control  her 
temper,  and  keep  the  peace  at  her  own  fire- 
side. 


One  thin^  however,  is  certain  in  such  a 
case — it  is  not  by  ebullitions  of  momentary 
indignation  that  an  idle  man  can  be  stimula- 
ted into  action.  So  hx  from  it,  he  will  rather 
be  made  worse,  and  rendered  more  obsti- 
nately idle  by  any  direct  opposition  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  personal  inclinations.  What- 
ever good  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case,  can 
only  be  effected  from  the  convictions  of  his 
own  mind,  brought  about  by  the  quiet  opera- 
tion of  affectionate  and  judicious  reasoning ; 
for  if  the  wife  should  be  unguarded  enough 
to  throw  out  reproaches  against  him,  repre- 
senting tHe  disgusting  nature  of  idleness  in 
its  true  colors ;  or  if  she  should  seek  to  es- 
tablish her  own  claims  to  his  exertions,  so  as 
to  convey  an  idea  of  her  arguments  tending 
to  a  selfish  end,  she  mig^t  as  well 

**— fo  kindle  fire  with  now," 
as  attempt  to  rouse  her  husband  into  healthy 
and  consistent  habits  of  activity  by  such 
mean& 

Here,  too,  we  might  mention  as  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  trials  of  married  life,  though 
I  question  whether  it  operates  so  immediately 
upon  the  temper  as  some  others,  the  ruinous 
propensity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  some 
men,  to  spend  their  own  money,  and  some- 
times the  money  of  their  friends,  in  vague 
speculations  and  visionary  schemes. 

The  man  who  is  possessed  with  this  mania, 
for  in  certain  cases  it  deserves  no  other  name, 
is  neither  to  be  convinced  by  argument  nor 
experience,  that  afler  ninety-nine  failures,  he 
is  not  very  likely  to  succeed  the  hundredtli 
time ;  and  the  wife  who  knows  that  the  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  her  family  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  has  abundant  need  for 
supplies  of  strength  and  patience  beyond 
what  any  earthly  source  can  afford. 

Among  other  causes  of  irritation,  and  form- 
ing reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  is  the 
disposition  evinced  by  some  men  to  be  incon- 
siderate and  cruel  to  animals;  and  this  I 
must  think,  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we 
are  recommended  to  be  angry^  and  sin  noL 
Yet  even  in  this  instance,  when  we  look  at 
the  education  of  boys — and  consider  the  ab- 
sence there  is  of  all  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
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tninmli^  ereii  irt  the  mindi^  t^  the  most  defi- 
eate  fesiales^  except  wheM  eaity  insfniction 
has  given  to  this  regard  ttie  ibroe  of  princi- 
ple—great and  charitable  allowance  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  conduct  of  men  in  this  re- 
^et:  and  perhaps  tiie  best  and  only  means 
of  remedying  ^e  evil*  which  any  woman  can 
adopt,  is  to  bring  up  her  children,  if  she  be  a 
mother,  with  higher  and  more  enlightened 
vfiaws  of  the  requirements  of  Christian  duty. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  men  in  gene- 
ltd  appear  to  consider  themselves  Justly  en* 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  being  out  of  humor 
about  their  food.  Thus  the  whole  pleasure 
of  a  social  meal  is  sometimes  destroyed  by 
some  trifling  error  in  the  culinary  department, 
or  the  non-appearance  of  some  expected  in- 
dulgence. But  here  again,  our  forbearance 
is  caHed  into  exercise,  by  remembering  the 
probability  there  is,  that  such  men  have  had 
silly  mothers,  who  ma^e  the  pleasures  of  their 
childhood  to  consist  chiefly  of  such  as  belong 
to  the  palate ;  and  here  too,  if  the  wife  can- 
not remedy  this  evil,  and  in  all  probability  it 
Witt  be  beyond  her  power  to  do  so,  she  may, 
by  her  judicious  efforts  to  promote  the  wel- 
kre  of  the  rising  generation,  iitapart  to  the 
you^ul  minds  committed  to  her  care,  or 
subject  to  her  influence,  a  juster  estiibate  of 
what  belongs  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  intel- 
lectual  and  immortal  being& 

With  all  occasions  of  domestic  derange- 
ment^ such  as  washing  days,  and  other  reno- 
vations of  comfort  and  order,  soikie  men  of 
irritable  teihperament  wagi9  open  and  deter- 
mined war.  Bat;  may  we  not  ask,  in  eon- 
nectkin  with  IJhis  subject,  whether  their  pre* 
jodtoes  against  these  household  movements 
have  not  been  remototy  or  immediately  ex- 
dted,  by  the  extreme  and  utineceasary  oon- 
ibsion  and  distui1>ance  with  which  they  are 
too  fieqaently  accompanied  1  For  I  cannot 
think  that  a  reasonable  man,  on  comparing 
an  EngUsh  home  with  a  French  one,  for  in- 
stance, would  desira  to  be  altogether  exempt 
from  sudi  domestic  puriflcatfons;  and  if 
property  managed,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  his  personal  oomfoH^  and 
oondttcted  witfe  general  eheerAdness  and 


good  humor,  such  a  man  might  easily  be 
brought  to  consider  them  as  necessary  to  the 
good  of  his  household,  as  the  refreshing 
shower  is  to  the  summer  soil 

A  causeless  and  habitual  neglect  of  punctu- 
ality on  the  part  of  the  master  of  a  house,  is 
certainly  a  grievance  very  difficult  to  bear ; 
because  as  he  is  the  principal  person  in  the 
hons^old,  and  the  first  to  be  considered,  the 
whole  machinery  of  domestic  management 
nrast  necessarily  be  dependent  upon  his 
movements ;  and  more  especially,  since  it  so 
happens,  that  persons  who  are  the  most  ac- 
customed to  keep  others  waiting,  have  the 
least  patience  to  wait  for  others.  Thus  it 
not  nnftequently  occurs  that  a  wife  is  all  day 
urging  on  her  servants  to  a  punctual  atten- 
tion to  the  dinner-hour  appointed  by  her 
husband,  and  when  that  hour  arrives,  he  has 
either  forgotten  it  himselC  or  he  allows  some 
trifling  hindrance  to  prevent  his  returning 
home  until  one,  or  perhaps  two,  hours  later. 
Yst  the  same  man,  though  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing this  day  after  day,  will  be  excessively  aii- 
noyedi  if  for  once  in  lus  Kfe  he  should  be 
punctual  to  the  appointed  time,  and  not  flnd 
all  things  ready  on  his  return. 

Perhaps  too  the  master  of  a  ftmOy,  on 
days  of  household  bustle,  when  extra  busi- 
ness has  to  be  dene,  will  not  choose  to  ifse 
so  early  as  usual ;  or  he  wOl  sit  reading  the 
newe|>aper  while  his  breakfast  waits,  and 
thus  keep  every  member  of  his  family  standi 
ing  about  vhocctipied,  with  aH  the  busihess 
of  the  day  before  them.  Or,  he  may  he  ohe 
of  those  who  like  that  women  shoiftld  be  al- 
ways ready  long  before  the  necessary  tiihev 
atod  thus  habitually  name  an  hout  for  meet- 
ings or  setting  out  from  home,  at  which  he 
has  not  the  r^notest  intention  of  being  ready 
him8el£ 

Now,  as  the  time  of  women,  if  properiy 
employed,  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted,  some- 
thing surely  may  be  done,  not  by  endeavor- 
ing to  overrule  the  movemento  of  such  a 
man  so  as  to  make  him  true  to  his  own  ap- 
pointment, but  by  convincing  htm,  that  com- 
mon honeiMy  requires  him  simply  to  stete 
the  aotnal  time  at  which  he  does  intend  to 
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be  ready.  And  here  we  see  at  oncci  one  of 
those  numerous  instances  in  which  a  reason- 
able man  will  listen,  and  endeavor  to  amend ; 
while  an  unreasonable  man  will  either  not 
listen,  or  not  take  the  slightest  pains  to  im- 
prove. 

Again,  there  are  men  who  like  the  import- 
ance, and  the  feeling  of  power  and  decision 
which  it  gives  them,  to  set  out  on  a  journey 
as  if  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without 
having  communicated  their  intentions  even 
to  the  wife,  who  is  most  interested  in  making 
preparations  for  such  a  movement.  And 
there  are  others,  who  when  consulted  about 
any  thing,  cannot  be  brought  to  give  either 
their  attention  or  their  advice,  so  as  to  assist 
the  judgment  of  a  wife,  who  would  gladly 
give  satisfaction  if  she  could ;  yet  when  the 
time  to  act  upon  their  advice  is  past,  will  be- 
stow their  attention  a  little  too  severely  upon 
the  unfortunate  being,  who,  consulting  her 
own  judgment  as  the  only  guide  she  had, 
will  most  probably  have  done  exactly  what 
they  did  not  wish. 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task,  to  go  on 
enumerating  instances  of  this  description.  I 
have  merely  mentioned  these  as  specimens 
of  the  kind  of  daily  and  hourly  trials  which 
most  women  have  to  expect  in  the  married 
state;  and  which,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
may  be  greatly  softened  down,  if  not  entirely 
reconciled,  by  the  consideration  already  al- 
luded to.  Besides  which,  it  is  but  candid  to 
allow,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
oflfenoes  against  temper  and  patience,  origin- 
ate in  one  of  those  peculiarities  in  the  charac- 
ter of  man  which  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
in  its  proper  place.  I  mean  the  incapability 
under  which  he  labors,  of  placing  himself  in 
idea  in  the  situation  of  another  person,  so  as 
to  identify  his  feelings  with  theirs,  and  thus 
to  enter  into  what  they  suffer  and  enjoy,  as 
if  the  feeling  were  his  own. 

This  capability  appears  to  be  peculiarly  a 
feminine  one»  and  it  exists  among  women  in 
so  high  a  degree,  as  to  leave  them  little  ex- 
cuse if  they  irritate  or  give  offence  to  others ; 
because  this  innate  power  which  they  possess 
of  identifying  themselves  for  the  moment 


with  another  nature,  might,  if  they  would 
use  it  for  such  a  purpose,  enable  them  not  so 
much  to  know,  as  to  feel,  when  they  were 
giving  pain,  or  awakening  displeasure.  Men, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  are  comparatively  des- 
titute of  this  power,  as  well  as  of  that  of  sym- 
pathy, to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied.  When, 
therefore,  they  appear  to  women  so  perverse, 
and  are  consequently  so  difficult  to  bear 
with,  it  is  oflen  from  their  being  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  actual  state  of  the  case ;  of 
the  long  entanglement  of  inconveniences 
which  their  thoughtless  ways  are  weaving ; 
and  consequently  of  the  wounded  feeling, 
disappointment,  and  vexation,  ^ich  such 
thoughtlessness  not  unfrequentiy  inflicts  upon 
the  weaker  mind  of  woman,  when,  the  whole 
framework  of  her  daily  existence  must  be 
regulated  by  the  movements  of  a  husband 
who  thinks  of  ^  none  of  these  things." 

But  we  have  not  yet*  sufficiently  examined 
that  one  consideration,  which  ever  remains 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
trials  of  patience  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  men.  And  here  we  must  first  ask — ^have 
you  yourself  no  personal  peculiarities  exactiy 
opposed  to  your  husband's  notions  of  what  is 
agreeable  1 — such  as  habitsof  disorder,  dress- 
ing in  bad  taste^  or  any  other  of  those  minor 
deviations  from  delicacy  or  good  breeding, 
which  he  might  not  have  had  an  opportuoity 
of  observing  before  marriage  ? 

We  an  know  that  in  men  these  peculiari- 
ties are  of  littie  importance,  compared  with 
what  they  are  in  the  other  sex.  !( therefore, 
you  offend  in  these  things,  you  run  imminent 
risk  of  impairing,  by  a  succession  of  littie  an- 
noyances, the  warmth  and  the  intensity  of 
your  husband's  affection ;  for  man's  love,  it 
must  ever  be  remembered,  is  far  more  de- 
pendent than  that  of  woman,  upon  having 
the  taste  and  the  fancy  always  pleased,  and 
consequentiy  upon  reposing  with  perfect 
complacency  on  the  object  of  its  regard. 
Have  we  not  all,  then,  abundant  cause  to  be 
grateful  for  being  borne  with  in  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  loved  in  spite  of  our  personal 
defects  1 

But  if  such  peculiarities  as  these  are  of 
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sniBdeiit  importai|oe  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  sanny  spots  of  lift^  what  must  we  say  of 
some  others  occasionally  obsenraUe  in  the 
character  and  condad  of  women,  to  which 
it  is  scarcely  poesihle  that  much  charity  should 
be  extended!  And  here  I  would  ask,  if  you 
have  never  treasured  up  against  your  hus- 
band, some  standing  cause  of  complaint,  to 
be  thrown  at  him  when  an  opportunity  is 
offered  by  the  presence  of  a  friend,  or  a 
stranger,  for  discharging  this  weapon  from 
the  household  quiver  with  perfect  safety  to 
yourself?  Have  you  not  upon  the  whole  pre- 
ferred having  such  grievances  to  complain 
oi  rather  than  taking  such  peaceable  and 
judicious  measures  as  would  be  likely  effect- 
ually to  accomplish  their  removal  1 

Have  you  never,  in  addition  to  this,  re- 
fused an  oflfor  of  personal  gratification  when 
it  was  convenient  or  agreeable  fer  your  hus- 
band to  indulge  you  with  it;  and  professed 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  desire  to  accept  of 
it,  when  the  thing  was  impossible,  or  at 
least  extremely  difficult  for  your  husband  to 
grant? 

Have  you  never  made  the  most  of  house- 
hold troubles,  spread  forth  the  appurtenances 
of  a  wash,  allowed  the  affiiirs  of  the  kitchen 
to  extend  themselves  to  the  parior,  com- 
plained unnecessarily  of  servants  and  work- 
people, and  appeared  altogether  in  your  own 
person  more  harassed,  exhausted,  and  for- 
lorn, after  your  husband's  return  home,  than 
you  did  before,  on  purpose  that  he  might  be 
compelled,  not  only  to  pity  yon,  but  to  bear 
a  portion  of  your  domestic  discomfort  him- 
self? 

When  a  concatenation  of  cross  occur- 
rences, hindrances,  or  mistekes,  have  ren- 
dered every  moment  one  of  perplexity  and 
haste ;  have  you  never,  when  involved  with 
your  husband  in  such  circumstances,  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  by  your  own  petulance,  or  by 
your  stili  more  provoking  exclamations  of 
triumph,  that  you  *■  thought  it  would  come 
to  that?'*  Or,  when  your  husband  has  re- 
turned at  an  hour  considerably  later  than  he 
had  appotnt^td,  have  you  never  begun  with 
bnatUess  haste  to  remonstrate  with  him. 


and  even  alh>wed  your  remonstrances  to  ex- 
tend to  reproaches,  before  you  gave  him  time 
to  vindicate  himseK  or  to  say  whether  he 
had  not  in  reality  been  unavoidably  deteined? 

Now,  it  is  impossible  for  any  woman  of 
right  feelings  to  hide  from  her  conscience, 
that  if  she  diooses  to  marry,  she  places  her- 
self under  a  moral  obligation  to  make  her 
husband's  home  as  pleasant  to  him  as  she 
can.  Instead,  therefore,  of  behaving  as  if  it 
was  the  great  business  of  married  life  to  com- 
plain, it  Is  her  peculiar  duty  as  a  wife,  and 
one  for  which,  by  her  natural  constitution, 
she  is  especially  fitted,  to  make  all  her  do- 
mestic concerns  appear  before  her  husband 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  She  has  time 
for  her  troubles  and  turmoils,  if  such  things 
must  necessarily  be,  a  feet  which  I  am  a  little 
disposed  to  question,  when  her  husband  is 
absent,  or  when  she  is  engaged  exdusivdy 
in  her  own  department ;  and  if  she  would 
make  his  home  what  it  ought  to  be  to  hint— 
**  an  ever-sunny  place,"  she  will  studiously 
shield  him,  as  with  the  wings  of  love,  from 
the  possibility  of  feeling  that  his  domestic  an- 
noyances  give  weight  and  poignancy  to  those 
more  trying  perplexities,  which  most  men, 
engaged  either  in  business,  or  in  public  af> 
feirs,  find  more  than  sufficient  for  their  peace 
of  mind. 

By  those  who  write  on  the  subject  of  tem- 
per in  connection  with  the  happiness  of  mar- 
ried life,  much  is  generally  said  by  way  of 
giving  weight  to  the  importence  of  guarding 
against  fhefrti  angry  word.  But  though  it 
is  unquestionably  most  desirable  to  keep  the 
tablet  of  experience  as  long  unsullied  as  we 
can,  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  this  rule  ap- 
plies more  to  ofiences  of  temper,  than  to  any 
other  transgressions  of  the  law  of  perfect  love ; 
for  if  it  be  felt,  as  it  must  be,  a  breach  of  this 
law  to  utter  an  unkind  expression ;  it  is  equal- 
ly so  to  aUow  any  evidence  to  appear  of  a 
disposition  to  act  counter  to  a  husband's 
wishes,  or  even  to  forget  or  neglect  what  he 
considers  essential  to  his  comfort. 

Indeed,  so  various  are  the  circumstences 
to  which  any  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
temper  must  apply,  that  tfie  best  possible  plan 
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wkieh  oould  be  pioposed  ior  mamlMiiiBg 
hMmony  and  good  Aeliag  io  one  iealaDce, 
mighl  be  the  wont  in  another.  As  a  ceee  in 
point,  tbeie  are  uoqueationably  eona  iadivid- 
uals  ao  oonatituted,  that  if  in  a  moment  of 
irritatioDi  they  do  not  speak  out,  the  emotti- 
ered  Ming  loreiblj  pant  up,  aaaninee  with 
them  the  character  of  suUenoeai,  and  even 
approachea  to  that  of  diaUke  towarde  the  of- 
fiioder:  Beeidee  which,  we  ahoiild  never 
know  when  we  did  oiTend,  and  might  conee- 
queotly  go  on  to  the  end  of  life  inflietingper* 
petual  annoyance  upon  our  ieUow«oroaturee» 
if  there  were  no  outward  eyidenoe  of  the  de- 
gree of  diepleaeiue  which  our  iaadverteacee 
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Not  that  I  would  by  any  meane  be  guilty 
of  recommending  an  a]^[in)ach  to  thoae  vio- 
lent outpourings  of  heated  and  impaseioned 
iMing,  which  mark  out  some  of  the  darkeet 
paasagea  of  human  life,  by  the  remembrance, 
never  to  be  obliterated,  of  angry  and  cruel 
expMssions  not  poesible  to  be  often  repealed 
without  destroying  the  tenderness,  and  even 
the  very  life,  of  k)ve.  What  I  would  say  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  is  simply  this 
— ^that  in  reference  to  temper,  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  scarcely  can  any  human 
aid  be  called  in,  because  of  the  diversity  of 
dispositions  upon  which  the  influence  of  tem- 
per operates,  and  the  difficulty  to  mere  hu- 
man reason  of  discovering  exactly  what  is 
best  for  every  case*  In  this,  aa  in  every  other 
instance  of  human  frailty,  it  is  the  power  of 
religion  upon  the  heart  and  conduct,  which 
alone  can  afford  any  lasting  or  efiectual  help. 

And  after  all,  as  the  subject  bean  upon  the 
affection  of  human  beings  one  towards  an- 
other, with  creatures  frail  as  we  are,  and  in 
a  state  of  existence  so  imperfect  aa  the  pre- 
sent, it  ia  not  by  an  exemption  from  aU 
offences  that  the  purity  or  the  strength  of 
human  love  can  be  maintained ;  Imt  &r  more 
so  by  mutual  forgiveness,  by  sympathy  with 
each  other's  infirmitieB^  and  by  the  constant 
exercise  of  that  charity  whkh  tkimhefh  no  ewUt 
and  which  ngwA  kng^  aad  i$  kmd> 

But  leaving  all  further  conaidemtioDof  the 
trials  of  temper*  aa  a  sabfeet  whieh  frm  ito 


endless  variety  mi|^  falher  be  mado  to  ttl 
vokimee  than  pages;  we  must  turn  loanb- 
jaets  of  a  mora  asiioas  and  abmiag  natum, 
and  among  theses  it  cantiel  be  OMtof  plaoe  to 
speak  fintof  thedetenecatienof  a  hnsbaad*s 
diaraoteiv  as  taking  precedence  c^etfier  tiiala 
incident  If  married  life. 

I  have  already  said  there  can  be  nocalaoi^ 
ity  in  the  vast  catalogue  of  human  ndseriee^ 
at  all  comparable  to  watching  the  gndual 
extiactiQa  of  that  guiding  lighl  from  the  spiral 
influenes  of  a  hnfbandi  to  which  a  w^  mig^ 
reaopnaUy  be  aUowad  to  look  for  her  gnalMt 
eaitl^  enooufageBBenft  in  every  eflbft  to  ad- 
hen  to  tha-dictates  of  duty^  or  the  raquire* 
roenta  of  Christian  principle.  Heee,  than*  it 
becomee  moat  inoportaot  to  inquite^  what  can 
be  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil,  before  it  afaall 
have  borne  away  the  whole  febrie  of  domea- 
tic  happineseb 

A  true-hearted  woman^  hemelf  impveasad 
with  the  importance  of  monl  and  niigioas 
principle,  will  ever  be  most  studious  of  her 
husband's  safety  in  this  respect ;  and  if  her 
own  character,  and  her  own  example,  are 
such  as  to  give  weight  to  her  remonstrancefl, 
1h»n  is  no  calculating  the  degree  to  which 
her  influence  may  not  extend.  Women,  too, 
are  often  remarkably  quiok-eighted  to  the 
minor  shades  of  good  and  evil ;  and  they  are 
thus  sometimes  enabled  to  detect  a  lurking 
tendency  to  what  is  wrong,  before  the  mind 
of  man  is  awakened  to  suepicion.  Even  in 
business,  then,  and  in  all  aflkire  in  which  men 
are  most  liable  to  be  deluded  by  self-interest, 
and  by  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  worid, 
and  thus  are  too  ft^uently  betrayed  into 
tmnsactions  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  if  not 
with  the  letter,  of  the  law  of  just  and  honoia^ 
bie  dealing;  a  right-minded  woman  may 
sometimes  so  place  before  her  husband  the 
affiur  in  which  he  is  engaged,  as  to  make 
him  see  at  once  the  error  into  which  he 
might  have  feUen;  and  having  seen  this 
clearly,  ehs  may  possibly  enjoy  the  satisfeo. 
tkm  of  beholding  him  adopt,  throughout  bis 
interooum  wUh  olfaan^  a.  aMuostriot 
equitabie  rale  of  actioq. 

Aa  tj^sufc^dt  ]iDwreg»  i»  ito  ■h#san 
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most  serious  import,  belongs  more  properly 
to  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  will  consider 
more  especially  two  particular  defects  in  the 
moral  character  of  men«  which  may  be  truly 
said,  wherever  they  exist,  to  constitute  the 
severest  and  most  painful  trials  of  married 
life. 

The  first  of  these  is  intemperance ;  and 
here  I  am  aware  that  my  own  views  on  this 
subject  are  scarcely  such  as  ought  to  occupy 
«  place  in  this  work ;  not  because  I  could  not 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  adoption 
of  every  English  wife,  but  because,  to  do  them 
ample  justice,  I  should  be  compelled  to  fill  a 
volume. 

Intemperance,  then,  to  treat  it  as  a  com- 
mon  vice,  should,  like  every  other  evil  ten- 
dency, be  watched  in  its  commencement; 
and  here  the  eye  of  a  conscientious  and  de- 
voted wife  will  be  far  better  able  to  detect  the 
mischieC  than  his,  who,  perhaps,  in  the  se- 
cret of  his  heart,  would  rather  not  behold  it 
even  if  he  could.  I  believe  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty to  a  delicate-minded  person,  equal  to 
that  of  warning  a  beloved  friend  or  relative 
of  his  danger  in  this  respect,  else  why  do  we 
see  so  many  hundreds — ^nay,  thousands  look- 
ing  on,  and  not  stretching  out  a  helping  hand 
until  it  is  too  late  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  if  impressed  in  any  com- 
mon measure  with  a  sense  of  justice  or  of 
generosity,  we  cannot  do  it,  so  long  as  we 
ourselves  pursue  the  same  course,  only  not 
exactly  to  the  same  extent  We  cannot  look 
into  the  &ce  of  a  familiar  friend,  and  say — 
''If  you  take  one  glass  more,  you  will  be 
guilty  of  a  vulgar  and  degrading  sin;  while 
I,  by  taking  one  glass  less,  commit  no  sin  at 
all."  And  it  must  come  to  this,  where  it  is 
the  degree,  and  not  the  act  itself  which  con- 
stitutes the  evil.  It  must  come  to  the  small- 
est possible  measurement,  to  mark  that  min- 
ute, and  ever  shifting  line,  which  separates 
an  act  allowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  wise 
and  good,  from  one  which  stamps  a  human 
being  with  infamy  in  this  world,  and  deprives 
him  of  all  title  to  admission  into  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  world  to  come. 

Leaving  it  then  to  women  whose  hearts 


might  have  animated  the  wives  of  Sparta,  if 
the  absence  of  all  sympathy  and  tenderness 
for  the  weak  in  their  weak  points,  may  rank 
among  the  characteristics  of  those  heroines 
of  the  past— leaving  it  to  such  women  to  sit 
down  every  day  to  an  indulgence,  which  in 
a  mere  trifle  of  extent  beyond  their  own  meas- 
ure of  gratification,  they  would  deny  to  a 
husband — I  must  candidly  confess,  that  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  advise, 
should  that  husband,  advancing  a  little  and 
a  little  further  by  imperceptible  degrees,  at 
last  exceed  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety, 
and  finally  hasten  on  towards  the  ''drunk- 
ard's grave." 

It  is  said  again  and  again  of  such  men,  that 
they  ought  to  stop  in  time ;  but  which  is  the 
time  t  It  may  vary  according  to  the  state  of 
their  own  health,  as  well  as  with  the  nature 
of  the  refreshment  of  which  they  partake ; 
while  with  no  two  individuals  will  it  ever  be 
found  exactly  the  same.  Besides  which,  it 
must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  right 
time  to  stop,  is  the  time  when  the  intemper- 
ate man  least  wishes  to  do  so ;  because  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  danger,  has  been  his 
inability  to  perceive  it,  and  his  increase  of  in- 
clination to  go  onward  towards  excess. 

Tell  me  then,  ye  wise  and  potent  reasoners 
on  this  subject,  who  hold  yourselves  above 
the  vulgar  error  of  believing  that  total  absti- 
nence is  the  only  safe  and  efficient  ^eans  of 
rescuing  the  tempted  man  from  ruin, — ^tell 
me,  or  rather  tell  the  afflicted  wife,  what  I  am 
utterly  unequal  to,  by  what  means  she  is  to 
conquer,  or  even  to  restrain,  the  habit  of  in- 
temperance in  her  husband,  except  by  in- 
ducing him  altogether  to  abstain,  and  by  ab- 
staining altogether  hersel£ 

One  remark,  however,  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate here,  as  it  applies  equally  to  the 
point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  has  so  long 
been  held  by  the  world  in  general,  and  to  that 
in  which  it  is  the  happier  privilege  of  some 
in  tlie  present  day  to  behold  it.  I  mean  that 
a  husband  should  never  be  made  the  subject 
of  reproach  for  transgressions  of  this  nature. 
If  he  be  a  man  of  feeling,  his  spirit  will  be 
sufficiently  wounded  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
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degradation ;  and  if  not,  he  will  only  be  hard- 
ened by  such  treatment,  and  driven,  as  a 
means  of  revenging  himself  into  still  greater 
excess. 

Indeed,  nothing  but  the  utmost  delicacy, 
forbearance,  and  gentleness,  will  ever  be 
found  to  answer  in  such  a  case ;  and  what* 
ever  means  are  employed,  they  must  be  con- 
fined in  their  operation  to  seasons  of  perfect 
sanity,  and  especially  reserved  for  those  oc- 
casions of  fitful  penitence,  which  often  suc- 
ceed to  the  most  extravagant  indulgence; 
when,  partly  from  the  weakness  of  an  ex- 
hausted frame,  and  partly  from  the  satiety 
of  inclination,  the  victim  of  intemperance 
will  sometimes  throw  open  his  heart  to  a 
confidential  friend,  whose  kind  and  judicious 
treatment  of  him  at  such  times,  may  not  im- 
probably be  rendered  conducive  to  his  ulti- 
mate recovery. 

Here,  too,  much  may  be  done  by  making 
his  home  all  that  it  ought  to  be  to  a  husband, 
by  receiving  him  on  his  return  with  cordial 
smiles,  by  amusing  him  with  pleasant  conver- 
sation, but,  more  than  all,  by  exercising  over 
him,  in  a  mild  and  prudent  manner,  that  in- 
fluence  which  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  a 
loved  and  trusted  wife  to  attain. 

Could  all  women  who  encourage  their  hus- 
bands in  the  commencement  of  intemperance, 
not  only  by  smiling  with  evident  satis&ction 
at  any  ej±[aordinary  proofs  of  good  humor 
or  exciteKnt  as  they  begin  to  appear,  but 
beyond  this,  and  far  more  effectually,  by  their 
own  example— could  all  such  women  ^  look 
to  the  end,"  and  see  the  bitter  fruits  of  this 
trifling  with  the  serious  indications  of  a  grow- 
ing evil,  they  would  stand  appalled  at  the 
magnitude  of  their  own  sufferings,  in  having 
to  watch  from  day  to  day,  through  their  fu- 
ture lives,  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  they 
had  ever  loved  in  the  being  to  whom  they 
must  still  be  imited.  They  would  see  then 
how  the  very  countenance  may  lose  its  beau- 
ty, and  like  some  hideous  form  that  grows 
upon  us  in  a  feverish  dream,  assume  first  one 
aspect  of  distortion,  and  then  another,  until 
all  trace  becomes  extinct  of  the  "  divinity" 
that  stirred  "within."    They  would  see  then 


what  an  awful  wreck  is  that  presented  by  a 
k)8t  and  polluted  mind ;  and  they  would  ieel« 
in  all  its  reality,  what  it  is  to  be  desolate  and 
alone.  For  the  woman  thus  circumstanced 
must  not  complain.  She  must  not  ask  for 
sympathy,  for  that  would  be  to  expose  the 
folly  and  disgrace  of  him,  about  whom  her 
hopes  still  linger;  over  whose  degraded 
brow  she  would  still  fondly  spread  the  soft 
shadow  of  her  tenderness,  that  no  ray  of 
piercing  light  might  reach  it,  to  render  more 
conspicuous  its  deformity  and  its  shame. 
No ;  she  can  only  lock  her  griefe  within  her 
own  bosom,  and  be  stilL 

It  must  be  from  ignorance,  for  the  phe- 
nomenon is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way  than  on  the  ground  of  ignorance 
of  what  is  to  be  found  in  human  life^  as  well 
as  what  is  the  capability  of  the  human  heart 
for  suffering  and  enjoying,  which  leads  so 
many  kindly-disposed  and  well-intentioned 
women  into  such  culpable  neglect  of  points 
connected  with  this  important  subject 

One  would  willingly  believe  it  was  because 
they  had  never,  even  in  idea,  realized  what 
it  must  be  to  live  through  one  long  night  of 
anxious  expectation,  when  the  crisis  of  a 
husband's  fate  had  come,  and  when  that  sin- 
gle night  would  decide  whether  he  had  suf- 
ficient  mastery  over  himself  to  resist,  or 
whether  he  would  allow  his  inclination  to 
lead  him  for  the  last  time  over  the  barrier, 
and  finally  to  plunge  himself  and  his  helpless 
family  into  irremediable  wretchedness  and 
ruin. 

It  is  in  such  seasons  as  these,  that  every 
moment  is  indeed  an  age,  and  every  pulse 
like  an  advancing  or  receding  wave,  which 
falls  with  heavy  swell  upon  the  shore  of  lifo. 
And  then  what  sharpening  of  the  outward 
senses ! — what  quickening  of  the  ear  to  dis- 
tant sounds,  giving  to  that  which  lives  not,  a 
vitality,  until  the  very  step  is  heard,  and  then 
— another  wave  of  the  fiist^bbing  tide,  and 
all  is  gone,  and  all  is  silent  as  before.  The 
eye,  too,  though  dim  with  tears,  and  wearied 
out  with  watching,  what  does  it  not  behold  1 
—creating  out  of  **  strange  combinations"  of 
familiar  things,  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
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evidence  that  he  has  returned !  Yes,  already 
come !  Then  follows  an  instantaneous  flash 
of  self-reproach  for  having  judged  him  with 
too  little  kindness.  But,  no;  the  vision 
&des  away,  and  with  it  sinks  the  heart  of  the 
too  credulous  believer. 

And  if  such  be  the  quickening  of  Jthe  out- 
ward senses,  what  must  be  that  of  the  differ- 
ent Acuities  of  the  mind  1— of  memory, 
whose  cruel  task  it  is  through  those  long 
weary  hours,  to  paint  the  smiling  past,  to 
make  it  live  again  with  such  intensity  of 
loveliness,  that  while  no  actual  form  intrudes, 
nor  actual  sound  breaks  through  the  chain  of 
thought,  the  phantasy  grows  real ;  and  old 
impressions  wake  again,  and  voices  speak 
80  kindly,  and  cordial  looks,  and  gentle  loving 
acts,  are  interchanged,  and  pure  soft  feelings 
towards  each  other,  as  in  those  early  days 
when  the  sweet  **try8ting  time"  was  kept^ 
and  hope  made  light  of  expectation.  Oh, 
agony!  It  is  a  dream — a  very  dream. 
Nay,  worse—the  vision  of  the  sleeper  may 
return;  but  this  can  never — ^never  live 
again. 

There  is  no  credulity  like  tbat  of  love. 
However  dark  may  be  the  fear  which  alter- 
nates with  hope  in  the  mind  of  her  who  is 
thus  situated,  she  has,  under  all,  and  support- 
ing her  through  all  the  deep  foundation  of 
her  own  unchanging  love— that  love  which 
is  Mirang  as  death.  And  by  the  same  com- 
prehensive rule,  which  to  her  includes  in  one 
close  union  every  Acuity  and  feeling  of  her 
soul — by  this  rule  she  judges  of  her  husband, 
and  calculates  the  probability  of  his  return. 
By  this  rule  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
forget  her  prayers,  and  her  entreaties,  her 
sorrow,  her  suffering,  and  her  tears.  By 
this  rule,  then,  he  must  of  necessity  remem- 
ber her  in  that  gay  circle,  even  when  its  mirth 
and  its  revelry  are  at  their  height  She  has 
wronged  him— deeply  wronged  him,  to  think 
he  could  forget  Another  hour  will  find  him 
by  her  side,  repaying.  Oh,  how  richly !  all 
her  anxious  fears. 

With  these  sweet  thoughts,  she  rises  and 
trims  her  fire  again,  and  draws  her  husband's 
chair  beside  the  hearth,  bethinking  her,  with 


joyous  recollection,  of  some  other  little  acts 
of  kindness  by  which  she  may  possibly  be 
able  to  make  his  home  look  more  attractive. 
But  still  he  comes  not ;  and  that  strange  sick- 
ness of  the  heart  begins  again,  and  creeps 
along  her  frame,  until  her  very  fingers  ache 
with  anguish  ;  and  tremblingly  her  hands  are 
clasped  together,  and  were  it  not  for  prayer, 
her  heart  would  surely  break  with  its  strong 
agony  ;  for  still  he  comes  not  Yet, — slowly 
as  the  heavy  hours  drag  on,  the  midnight 
chime  at  last  is  heard,  that  solemn  peal,  whic^ 
tells  to  some  its  tale  of  peace,  of  safety,  and 
of  home ;  while  it  speaks  to  others  but  of 
darkness,  desolation,  and  despair. 

But  who  shall  fill  from  one  sad  moment  to 
another  the  page  of  busy  thought,  or  paint 
the  ever-shifting  scenes  which  flit  before  the 
lonely  watcher's  mind?  Another  hour,  and 
still  he  comes  not— Yet  hark !  It  is  his  step 
— She  flies  to  meet  him — Let  us  close  a  scene 
fer  which  earth  holds  no  parallel ;  for  here 
are  mingled,  horror,  shame,  repulsion  and 
contempt,  with  a  soft  tenderness  like  that  of 
some  sad  mother  for  her  idiot  child— joy  that 
the  shrouding  wings  of  love  once  more  can 
shelter  him — bliss  that  no  other  eye  but  her^ 
is  there  to  see — ^kind  yearning  thoughts  of 
care  to  keep  him  in  his  helplessness  firqm 
every  touch  of  harm — ^feelings  so  gentle,  yet 
so  powerful,  of  a  strange  gladness  to  be 
near  him  in  his  degradation— to  press  the 
hand  which  no  one  else  in  the  wide  world 
would  hold— to  kiss  the  brow  which  has  no 
trace  of  beauty  left !  And  to  do  this,  night 
after  night— to  live  through  all  the  changes 
of  this  scene,  through  months  and  years,  only 
with  less  of  hope,  and  more  of  anguish  and 
despair! 

Such  is  the  picture  not  exaggerated,  for 
that  would  be  impossible,  of  one  short  portion 
in  the  experience  of  how  many  women !  We 
cannot  number  them.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  in  society  of  every  grade,  and  yet  soci- 
ety for  the  most  part  can  rest  satisfied  to  do 
nothing  more  than  pity  them.  Nor  scarcely 
that ;  for  the  same  voice  which  speaks  with 
feeble  lamentations  of  the  suffering  of  the 
wife,  will  often  press  the  husband  to  the  fes- 
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tive  board,  and  praise  the  sparkling  wine, 
and  urge  him  to  partake. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
contemplation  of  another  of  tlie  trials  of  mar- 
ried life,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  few 
who  read  these  pages,  will  have  any  cause  to 
think  with  reference  to  themselves.  It  may 
be  said,  "  Why  then  remind  them  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  causes  of  trial  may,  or  do, 
exist  1"  I  answer,  that  although  the  extreme 
of  the  case  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude,  is, 
happily  for  us,  comparatively  seldom  known 
among  respectable  families  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life  in  England ;  yet,  there  are  de- 
grees of  proximity  to  these  extremes,  existing 
sometimes  where  we  should  least  expect  to 
find  the  cheerful  aspect  of  domestic  life  cast 
under  such  a  cloud. 

In  reflecting  seriously  and  impartially  upon 
the  bve  of  married  life,  we  must  all  be  forci- 
bly impressed  with  the  iact,  that  the  love 
w^ich  is  most  frequently  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  observer,  is  &r  from  being  such 
as  we  ourselves  should  be  satisfied  to  pos- 
sess ;  or,  at  all  events,  not  such  as  women  of 
deep  and  sensitive  feelings  would  expect  to 
meet  with  in  the  married  state.  It  is  true, 
there  are  instances,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
dwelt  upon  with  too  much  admiration,  where 
the  love  of  married  life,  in  all  its  imperishable 
beauty,  outlives  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  sheds 
a  radiance  like  the  sunset  glow  of  evening, 
around  the  peaceful  passage  of  old  age  to- 
wards the  tomb.  And  were  it  not  that  in 
such  instances,  we  see  the  possibility  of 
earthly  love  being  kept  in  all  its  vigor  and  its 
fireshness,  uninjured  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it 
would  be  useless  to  follow  up  the  inquiry 
every  married  woman  ought  to  make — by 
what  means  is  this  love  to  be  preserved  ? 

If  m  speaking  of  the  peculiar  trial  about  to 
occupy  our  attention,  I  use  the  word  unfaith- 
fulness, to  signify  my  meaning,  it  is  less  in 
reference  to  those  extremes  of  moral  delin- 
quency which  sometimes  stain  the  history  of 
private,  as  well  as  public  life,  than  to  those 
slighter  shades  of  the  same  character,  which 
more  frequently  flit  across  the  surface  of  do- 
mestic peaoe ;  or,  what  is  still  more  lament- 


able, remain  to  cloud  the  atmosphere  of  home- 
enjoyment,  until  the  whole  experience  of 
married  life  becomes  as  dull,  and  soullese, 
and  devoid  of  interest,  as  if  the  union  was 
simply  one  of  habit  or  convenience,  endured 
with  mutual  indifference,  yet  dragged  on  with 
decency  and  something  like  respect,  because 
it  was  ^'so  nominated  in  the  bond." 

But  is  it  right  that  creatures  endowed  with 
capabilities  for  the  highest  and  holiest  enjoy- 
ment, should  be  satisfied  with  thisi  Nay,  is 
it  possible  that  happiness  of  so  low  a  grade, 
if  one  may  call  it  such,  can  fill  the  heart 
whose  quick  susceptibilities,  whose  trembling 
emotions,  and  whose  living  depths,  have  been 
formed  to  answer,  and  to  echo  every  touch 
and  tone  of  feeling  firom  the  highest  thrill  of 
ecstasy,  down  to  the  lowest  notes  of  wo  ?  No : 
if  we  are  reckless  how  we  turn  firom  its  high 
destiny,  a  nature  thus  endowed ;  if  we  will 
thus  sink  the  immortal  in  the  material,  so  as 
merely  to  work  out  with  mechanical  precision 
the  business  of  each  day,  in  which  the  animal 
nature  holds  pre-eminence  over  tiie  spiritual, 
we  must  not  venture  to  complain  that  life  is 
vapid  and  monotonous,  or  that  there  is  little 
in  this  world  to  remind  us  of  that  blessedness 
which  is  promised  as  the  portion  of  the  hap- 
py in  the  next 

Whatever  we  aim  to  possess  as  a  privilege 
even  in  this  life,  let  it  then  be  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  having  attained  our  wisht  let  us 
seek  to  preserve  that  privilege  unimpaired. 
That  which  elevates  the  soul  in  its  capability 
of  enjoyment,  is  always  worthy  of  our  care ; 
while  that  which  lowers  it,  is  always  to  be 
shunned  and  feared.  In  nothing  is  this  more 
important  to  be  observed,  than  in  the  preser- 
vation of  earthly  love.  That  which  degrades 
the  standard  of  affection,  degrades  the  whole 
being ;  and  that  which  raises  this  standard, 
raises  also  every  faculty  which  can  be  con- 
nected either  immediately  or  remotely  with 
the  exercise  of  the  affections. 

I  have  already  described,  in  some  particu- 
lars, how  that  best  gift  of  Providence,  the 
love  of  a  fiiithful  and  devoted  hueimnd,  is  to 
be  preserved.  We  have  now  the  painful 
task  of  supposing  that  it  has  been  allowed, 
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by  some  means  or  other,  to  fall  away.  There 
are  faint  and  frequent  symptoms  of  this  de- 
cline, of  which  the  judgment  takes  no  cogni- 
zance, until  after  the  heart  has  been  made  to 
feel  them ;  and  although  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  volunta- 
rily  looking  out  for  such  symptoms  where 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  exist,  there 
may  be  equal,  if  not  greater  danger,  in  disre- 
garding them  where  they  do. 

I  will  only  mention  as  the  first  of  these 
symptoms,  an  increased  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  to  be  repelled  or  annoyed  by 
little  personal  peculiarities.  And  here  it  may 
be  observed,  that  almost  every  impression 
injurious  to  the  love  of  man  in  married  life, 
JB  personal  or  immediate,  rather  than  remote. 
Thus  a  husband  will  more  easily  forgive  his 
wife  for  an  act  of  moral  culpability,  provided 
it  has  no  reference  to  himself  than  for  the 
least  personal  affront,  or  the  slightest  occasion 
for  even  a  momentary  sensation  of  disgust 
It  consequently  happens,  that  when  affection 
begins  to  wane,  the  husband  often  becomes 
annoyed  with  the  voice,  the  manner,  the  dress 
of  his  wife,  more  than  he  is  with  those  of 
other  women.  She  has,  then,  some  peculiar 
way  of  doing  every  thing  which  seems  to  jar 
upon  his  senses ;  and  in  time  he  ceases  so 
entirely  to  look,  to  listen,  or  to  linger  near 
her,  that  unless  more  than  commonly  obtuse, 
she  must  be  made  to  feel  that  she  has  lost 
her  power  to  charm  him,  and  when  that  is 
lost — alas,  for  the  poor  wife ! 

Still  we  must  not  forget,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  unfaithfulness,  the  one  arising  entire- 
ly from  estranged  affection;  and  the  other 
from  attraction  towards  a  different  object  In 
the  latter  case  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
affection  for  the  wife  shall  have  become  ex- 
tinct, and  therefore  there  is  hope ;  but,  in  the 
former,  tlie  fact  that  man's  love  when  once 
destroyed  is  destroyed  forever,  excludes  all 
possibility  of  consolation,  except  from  a  high- 
er and  a  surer  source.  As  well  might  the 
mourner  weeping  for  the  dead,  expect  by 
tears  and  lamentations  to  reanimate  the  life- 
less form ;  as  the  unloved  wife  to  recall  the 
affection  of  her  husband,  after  the  bloom  and 


tenderness  of  his  love  is  gone.  Who  then 
would  incur  the  risk  of  so  vast  and  irrepa- 
rable a  loss,  by  a  neglect  of  those  personal  at- 
tractions by  which  it  was  her  study  in  early 
life  to  charm  1  Who  would  allow  a  careless 
or  negligent  demeanor  to  impress  her  hus- 
band's mind  with  the  conviction,  that  he  was 
not  in  her  estimation  of  sufBcient  importance 
to  make  it  worth  her  while  to  please  ?  or  who 
would  be  willing  that  the  powers  of  her  mind 
should  fall  into  disuse,  when  they  might  in 
their  happiest  and  yet  most  natural  exercise, 
be  made  conducive  to  the  one  great  end  of 
increasing  her  husband's  interest  in  his  homel 

To  feel  herself  an  unequal  companion  to 
the  being  whom  of  all  others  she  would  most 
wish  to  please,  to  have  never  cultivated  her 
powers  of  conversation,  and  to  be  conscious 
that  her  society  is  vapid  and  uninteresting, 
must  be  one  of  the  most  painful  and  humilia- 
ting feelings  to  which  an  amiable  woman  can 
be  subject :  but  to  see,  what  is  very  natural 
in  such  a  case,  that  others  have  a  power 
which  she  has  not,  to  call  forth  the  higher 
faculties  of  her  husband's  mind,  to  elevate 
his  thoughts,  to  charm  his  fency,  and  to  en- 
liven his  spirits ! — Surely  if  the  daughters  of 
England  could  realize  by  any  exercise  of  their 
imagination,  the  full  intensity  of  feelings  such 
as  these,  they  would  cease  to  be  careless 
about  the  cultivation  of  those  means  of  pro- 
moting social  and  domestic  happiness,  with 
which  every  woman  who  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  ought  to  make  herself  ac- 
quainted. 

But  beyond  this  vague  and  general  feeling 
of  being  neglected,  and  this  incapacity  for 
doing  any  thing  to  avert  so  desolate  a  doom, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  real  cause 
to  suspect  a  transfer  of  the  husband's  interest 
and  affection  to  another.  And  although  no- 
thing can  be  more  destructive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  married  life,  or  more  at  variance  with 
the  nature  of  true  and  deep  affection,  than  a 
predisposition  to  suspicion  on  these  points } 
yet  where  the  case  is  too  evident  to  admit  of 
doubt,  it  would  evince  a  culpable  indifference 
in  the  wife  who  could  suflfer  it  to  remain  un- 
notioed. 
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Here,  however,  if  ever  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  experience,  it  is  necessary  to  act 
with  delicacy  and  caution.  It  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  sure.  In  the  next,  no 
selfish  motive,  no  indignant  feeling,  no  dis- 
position to  revenge,  must  mingle  with  what 
is  said  or  done  on  so  melancholy  and  mo- 
mentous an  occasion ;  for  though  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  and  the  purity  of  the  female  char- 
acter, as  well  as  the  temporal  and  eternal 
good  of  the  offender,  alike  require  that  some 
decided  measures  should  be  adopted  to  avert 
the  evil;  the  wife  herself  must  not  forget^ 
that  under  such  circumstances  she  possesses 
no  other  than  a  legal  claim — ^that,  as  a  being 
to  be  cherished  and  beloved,  she  is  utterly 
discarded  firom  her  husband's  heart — ^that 
scarcely  is  his  home  her  own — ^that  her  re- 
spectability, her  position  in  society,  all  that  in 
which  an  honored  and  a  trusted  wife  delightsi 
are  only  nominally  hers ;  and  that  she  is  in 
reality,  or  rather,  in  all  which  belongs  to  the 
true  feelings  of  a  woman,  a  low,  lost  thing, 
more  lonely,  pitiable,  and  degraded,  than  the 
veriest  outcast  fit)m  society  who  still  retains 
a  hold  upon  hnr  husband's  love.  What,  then, 
are  admiration,  wealth,  or  fiime,  to  such  a 
woman  ?  Society,  even  though  she  were  its 
idol,  would  have  no  power  to  flatter  her ; 
nor  could  the  wide  world,  with  all  its  congre- 
gated millions,  awake  within  her  desolate 
bosom  a  single  thrill  of  pride.  No,  there  is 
nothing  but  uncomplaining  loneliness,  and 
utter  self-abasement,  for  the  portion  of  that 
wife  who  cannot  keep  her  husband's  heart ! 

It  is  in  this  spirit  alone,  that  with  any  pro- 
priety or  any  hope,  she  can  appeal  to  a  hus- 
band's feelings,  carefully  guarding  against  all 
expression  of  tenderness,  no  longer  welcome 
or  desired ;  and  keeping,  as  it  were,  aloof  in 
her  humility ;  yet  withal,  casting  herself  upon 
his  pity,  as  one  who  is  struck  down  by  a  be- 
loved hand,  will  kiss  the  instrument  of  her 
abasement;  putting  aside  all  selfish  claims, 
as  indeed  she  must ;  and  making  it  evident, 
that  though  her  own  happiness  is  wrecked 
for  ever,  she  cannot  live  without  a  hope,  nor 
breathe  without  a  prayer,  for  him. 


And  surely,  if  all  this  is  carried  out  to  the 
fiill  extent  of  woman's  delicacyi  disinteresit- 
edness,  and  truth ;  and  if  accompanied  by 
earnest  and  unceasing  prayer  for  that  help 
which  no  human  power  can  then  afford — 
surely,  towards  a  wife  thus  suffering  and  sin- 
eere,  the  husband  whose  heart  is  not  yet 
wholly  depraved,  could  scarcely  withhold  his 
pity,  his  protection,  and  his  love ! 

And  if  the  husband  should  relent,  if  he 
should  renounce  the  object  of  attraction  to 
his  wandering  fancy,  though  nothing  can  ob- 
literate the  past,  or  break  the  chain  of  asso- 
ciation between  that  and  the  thousand  appre- 
hensions which  must  of  necessity  link  ^m- 
selves  into  the  sad  future;  all  these  dark 
thoughts  must  be  concealed  within  her  bo- 
som, into  whose  secret  counsels,  and  more 
secret  griefs,  no  earthly  firiend  must  be  ad- 
mitted. Neither  must  sadness  cloud  her 
brow,  nor  any  lurking  suspicion  betray  itself 
upon  the  smooth  surges  of  her  after-life,  but 
vivacity  and  cheerfulness  again  must  charm; 
while  a  manner  disengaged,  and  a  mind  at 
liberty  to  please,  and  receive  pleasure  in  re- 
turn, must  prove  the  mastery  of  principle 
over  impulse— of  affection  over  self 

If  with  a  wife  thus  circumstanced,  the 
power  to  forget  should  appear  the  greatest 
mercy  a  kind  Providence  could  bestow ;  and 
if  this  mercy  being  denied,  the  aspect  of  her 
life  should  look  too  dark  to  be  endured,  she 
must  not  forget  that  one  earthly  consolation 
yet  remains — ^it  is  that  of  having  kept  her 
own  affection  unchanged  and  true :  and  oh ! 
how  infinitely  preferable  is  the  feeling  of  hav- 
ing borne  unfaithfulness,  than  of  having  been 
un&ithful  ourselves  I 

But  beyond,  and  far  above  such  consola- 
tion, is  that  of  being  remembered  in  her  lost 
and  low  estate,  by  Him  who  chasteneth  whom 
he  Uneik;  of  being  permitted  in  her  degrada- 
tion to  come  and  offer  up  her  broken  heart 
to  Him ;  when  deprived  of  every  other  stay, 
to  call  Him  father,  and  to  ask  in  humble  &ith 
the  fulfilment  of  His  gracious  promise  of 
protection  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him. 
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In  a  previous  work,  addressed  to  the 
''Daughters  of  England,"  I  have  proposed 
as  the  first  serious  inquiry  of  a  thinking  mind, 
that  all  young  persons  entering  upon  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  life,  should  ask  this  question — 
what  is  my  actual  position?  And  if  in  the 
season  of  early  youth  this  question  is  import- 
ant, it  is  equally,  if  not  more  so,  immediately 
after  marriage,  especially  as  the  position  of  a 
woman  must  always  depend  upon  that  of  her 
husband,  where  society  is  so  constituted  that 
a  man  may  raise  or  lower  his  wife,  though 
no  woman,  except  in  very  peculiar  cases, 
can  effect  any  material  alteration  in  the  rank 
or  station  of  her  husband. 

Thus  it  is  highly  important,  in  taking  upon 
herself  the  duties  of  a  new  home,  that  the 
wife  should  ascertain  precisely  what  is  her 
position  with  regard  to  those  with  whom  she 
associates ;  for  there  is  as  great  a  deviation 
from  good  sense,  integrity,  and  right  feeling, 
in  being  servile  to  the  great,  as*  in  being 
haughty  to  the  poor. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject, without  being  afresh  reminded  of  one 
of  those  inconsistencies  which  mark  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  feeling  and  habit  in  society  of 
the  middle  ranks  in  England.  I  mean  a 
striking  inequality  between  the  degree  of  re- 
finement, self-indulgence,  and  luxury,  existing 
among  men,  and  that  which  is  generally 
found  among  women  of  the  same  rank.  In 
families  whose  dependence  is  entirely  upon 
business,  this  is  especially  the  case,  at  least 
in  our  large  towns  and  cities ;  for,  while  the 
sons  are  sent  out  at  an  early  age,  to  engage 
in  all  the  drudgery  of  the  shop  or  the  ware- 
house, the  daughters  remain  at  home,  not 
unfrequently  the  occupants  of  elegant  draw- 
ing-rooms, with  little  else  to  do  than  practise 
their  music  lessons,  manufacture  their  wax- 
flowers,  or  pursue,  according  to  the  popular 
notions  of  the  day,  those  various  and  infallible 
methods  of  renovating  a  feeble  constitution, 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  reality 
wants  nothing  more  than  a  little  wholesome 


activity  to  render  it  as  strong  as  either  hap- 
piness or  usefulness  require. 

Now,  though  it  is  far  from  the  wish  of  the 
writer  to  wage  war  against  any  of  those  in- 
genious occupations  which  fill  up  the  spare 
time  of  young  ladies  in  general,  provided  such 
occupations  are  kept  in  their  proper  place, 
and  made  to  fill  up  9pare  time  only ;  yet, 
against  the  morbid  feelings  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  are  engendered  by  a  life  of  mere 
trifling,  all  who  wish  well  to  the  sex,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries,  must  feel  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  use  such  influence  as  they  possess. 

It  is,  however,  the  foolish  pride,  and  the 
fidse  notions  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  becoming, 
naturally  arising  out  of  the  state  of  existence 
to  which  our  young  ladiu  of  the  middle  class 
of  society  in  England  are  consigned,  which, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  interfere  with  their 
happiness,  and  prevent  their  being  in  reality 
either  a  help,  or  a  comfort,  to  the  companions 
whose  lot  they  are  bound  to  share  for  Ufe. 

England  as  a  nation  has  little  to  boast  of 
beyond  her  intellectual  and  her  moral  power. 
It  is  in  this  that  her  superiority  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  the  world ;  and  in  this  it 
might  almost  be  allowed  her  to  indulge  a 
sort  of  honest  pride.  That  this  power  is 
chiefly  lodged  with  the  middle  classes,  I 
think  all  have  agreed ;  and  that,  originating 
in  them,  it  is  made  to  operate  more  exten- 
sively through  the  efficient  instrumentality 
of  a  comparatively  well-ordered  and  wisely 
governed  population  of  working  peopla 

What  then  would  England  gain  indivi- 
dually or  collectively,  by  the  middle  classes 
aspiring  upwards  to  imitate  the  manners, 
and  adopt  the  customs  of  the  aristocracy  ? 
No;  let  her  shopkeepers  be  shopkeepers 
still — ^her  farmers,  farmers — and  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  such  honest,  manly,  and 
honorable  citizens  of  the  world,  let  them  no 
longer  blush  to  owe  the  comfort  of  their 
homes  to  the  profits  of  a  well-conducted 
trade. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  right  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Providence,  evinced  by 
being  foolishly  above  the  situation  we  are 
bom  to ;  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  sort  of  rebel* 
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lion,  or  rather  treachery,  against  the  wel&re 
of  our  country,  to  be  thus  unwilling  to  niain- 
tain,  what  future  ages  will  agree  to  have  been 
the  glory  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Besides  which,  it  requires  but  little  know- 
ledge, but  little  observation  of  society  in  other 
countries,  and  but  little  acquaintance  with 
the  world  in  general,  to  see  that  those  dis- 
tinctions which  give  to  one  occupation  so 
much  more  dignity  than  another,  must  be 
purely  convention^  Let  us  look,  as  an  in- 
stance of  this,  at  the  vast  diflerence  we  make 
in  our  nottons  of  gentility  between  wholesale 
and  retail  business.  And  though  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  as  he  drives  by  necessity  through 
the  bustling  streets  of  London,  would  smile 
at  the  idea  that  trade  was  not  a  degradation 
of  itself  sufficient  to  exclude  all  notion  of  de- 
gree ;  yet  the  tradesman  living  at  his  shop 
knows  perfectly  well,  that  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters have  no  right  to  visit  with  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  him  who  keeps  his  country 
house,  and  sells  en  masie^  fitom  some  dark 
warehouse  in  the  city,  the  self-same  articles 
in  which  the  other  deals. 

Still  these  distinctions,  strongly  and  cleariy 
as  they  are  occasionally  impressed  upon  the 
inferior  classes,  become  sometimes  a  little  in- 
tricate, as  wealth  enables  its  possessor  to  ad- 
vance in  the  scale  of  luxury  and  indulgence. 
When  the  city  shopkeeper,  for  instance,  ob- 
tains sufficient  to  enable  him  to  settle  in  his 
rural  villa,  from  whence  he  issues  every 
morning  to  his  counting-house  in  town,  the 
wife  and  daughters  who  remain  to  set  the 
feshions  of  the  \nllage  where  they  live— how 
immeasurably  fer  are  they  from  holding  in- 
tercourse with  any  of  the  shopkeepers  there! 
Even  when  affiiirs  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  neighborhood  render  it  necessary 
to  call  upon  the  shopkeeper's  wife,  they  meet 
her  in  a  manner  the  most  distant,  and  the 
most  unlike  what  could  by  any  possibility  be 
construed  into  friendship. 

But  in  order  to  see  more  clearly  the  perfect 
absurdity  of  such  distinctions,  we  have  only 
to  make  a  sudden  transition  of  thought  to 
the  state  of  a  new  colony,  on  some  uncivil- 
ized and  distant  shore ;  and  ask  what  differ- 


ence any  one  would  think  of  making  there, 
between  the  member  of  that  little  community 
who  should  prepare  the  skins  of  wild  animals 
fer  general  use,  and  him  who  should  manu- 
facture such  skins  into  articles  of  wearing 
apparell  or  who  would  pronounce  upon  the 
inferiority  of  occupation  in  him  who  should 
employ  himself  each  day  in  catering  fer  a 
single  meal,  to  that  of  him  who  should,  in  a 
longer  space  of  time,  provide  fer  many  meals 
together  ? 

That  the  man  who  held  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment over  such  a  community,  would 
merit  some  distinction,  I  am  free  to  allow, 
because  his  situation  would  be  one  to  which 
he  must  have  risen  either  by  his  own  superi- 
ority of  mind,  or  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  rest,  who  agreed,  at  the  time  they  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  office,  to  evince  towards 
him  the  respect  which  is  always  due  to  influ- 
ence rightly  exercised.  In  the  same  manner, 
and  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
capability,  many  of  the  others  would,  no 
doubt,  work  their  way  to  offices  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust,  instituted  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  body,  and  each  entitled  to  its  share  of 
respect  and  confidence.  But  that  working 
in  one  material  more  than  another,  handling 
one  article  of  food  or  apparel,  or  even  deal- 
ing in  a  large  or  a  small  way,  with  those 
who  buy  and  seU,  should  be  able  to  create 
distinctions  of  such  importance  as  to  sepa- 
rate society  into  mere  firactions,  or  to  invest 
one  party  with  honor,  and  cast  odium  upon 
the  other,  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  been 
left  for  the  enlightened  stage  of  civilization  in 
which  we  live,  fully  to  develop,  though  the 
march  of  intellect  has  hitherto  failed  to  re- 
duce the  whole  to  a  system,  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood and  acted  upon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  and  precision. 

It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  with  too  much 
truth,  that  the  business  of  shopkeeping,  as  it 
is  generally  conducted,  has  little  tendency  to 
ennoble  the  character ;  and  that  perpetually 
striving  to  please  for  purposes  of  self-interest, 
those  who  in  reality  are  sometimes  cordially 
despised,  is  lowering  to  the  dignity  of  a  man* 
to  say  nothing  of  a  gentleman. 
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It  may  be  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  who» 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  is  exempt 
from  this  particular  kind  of  degradation  1 
The  lawyer,  who  may  be  said  almost  to  hold 
the  destinies  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  his 
hand — ^he  cringes  to  his  wealthy  client,  and 
often  works  his  way  to  distinction  by  conceal- 
ing his  real  sentiments,  and  pretending  to  be 
other  than  he  is.  The  doctor,  too,  with  his 
untiring  patience,  and  his  imperturbable  se- 
renity, approaching  with  apparent  kindness 
and  respect,  where  every  feeling  of  his  soul 
is  repelled — ^who  would  speak  of  him  as  an 
independent  man,  more  especially  in  the  out* 
set  of  his  career  ?  Nor  is  this  less  the  case 
with  other  professions,  all  which,  however, 
are  esteemed  more  honorable,  and  conse- 
quently more  eligible,  than  any  kind  of  trade. 

But  still— 

»  A  man*!  m  man  for  m*  that  r 
and  let  his  occupation  be  what  it  may,  it  is 
the  honest  heart,  the  upright  principle,  the 
steady  mind,  and  the  unbiased  judgment, 
which  give  him  dignity  wherever  he  may  be 
placed.  The  man  who  possesses  these  qual- 
Mcations,  in  addition  to  a  far-stretching  and 
enlightened  intellect,  must  ever  be  a  pillar  to 
the  state  in  which  he  lives,  for  he  will  up- 
hold its  integrity,  and  without  such  men  no 
nation  can  be  truly  great 

As  the  chosen  companion  of  such  a  man, 
is  it  possible,  then,  that  an  English  woman 
bom  to  the  same  rank  in  society,  should 
blush  to  acknowledge  herself  a  tradesman's 
wife  1  Nor  is  this  all  It  is  not  the  bare  ac- 
knowledgment that  she  is  so,  which  can  in 
any  way  be  made  to  answer  the  demands  of 
duty,  but  a  perfect  willingness  to  adapt  her- 
self in  every  respect  to  her  situation,  so  as  to 
answer  its  various  requirements  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  all  around  her.  And  here  the  sis- 
ters who  have  been  separated  so  widely  from 
their  brothers  in  the  formation  of  their  social 
and  domestic  habits,  are  found  so  often  and 
so  lamentably  at  &ult ;  not  always  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  do  what  duty  may  re- 
quirei  but  because  from  having  early  imbibed 
fidse  notions  of  what  is  really  honorable,  and 
reaUy  degrading^  they  do  their  duty,  if  at  all. 


in  a  trouUed,  fretful,  and  discontented  spirit, 
as  much  at  variance  with  what  a  husband 
would  naturally  desire  in  the  companion  of 
his  home,  as  with  what  ought  to  be  exhibited 
as  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character. 

Yet  what  can  be  expected  of  such  wivee, 
for  they  have  their  sickly  sensibilities  arising 
out  of  the  false  position  they  have  held,  and 
for  which  they  have  been  training ;  they  have 
the  romance  engendered  by  indolence  and 
light  reading;  they  have  the  love  of  selC 
which  personal  indulgence  has  strengthened 
into  a  habit ;  they  have  their  delicate  consti- 
tutions,  and  their  thousand  ailments — ^they 
have  all  these  to  contend  with,  and  all  opera- 
ting powerfully  against  the  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  the  new  duties  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. 

Who  can  have  witnessed  the  situation  of 
such  women  in  their  married  state,  without 
longing  to  awaken  the  whole  sisterhood  to  a 
different  estimate  of  duty,  and  of  happiness  ? 
Who  can  have  observed  their  foeble  striving 
after  nobler  effort,  when  too  late  to  attain  the 
power  of  making  it  to  any  useful  purpose— 
the  spirit  broken,  the  health  impaired,  the 
beauty  and  vivacity  of  youth  all  gone ;  the 
few  accomplishments  upon  which  their  time 
was  wasted,  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
as  a  dream ;  the  wish  without  the  hope  to  do 
better  for  the  future,  than  has  been  done  for 
the  past,  the  foiling  of  pecuniary  means,  re- 
sources gradually  diminishing  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  demand— sickness,  ser- 
vants, children,  and  their  education,  all  re- 
quiring more  and  more — who  that  has  ever 
looked  upon  all  this,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
among  the  boasted  homes  of  England  where 
the  reality  of  this  picture  might  be  found, 
would  not  yearn  with  aching  heart  over  so 
lamentable  a  waste  of  good  feeling  and  in- 
tention, arising  solely  out  of  the  early,  but 
wrong  basis  of  the  female  mind  with  regard 
to  common  things  1 

But  let  us  not  despair.  Where  ignorance 
and  not  perverseness  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  any  prevailing  evil,  the  whole  may 
easily  be  remedied.  Let  us  look  then  again 
at  the  constitution  of  English  society,  at  the 
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vast  proportion  of  good  which  is  eilected  hy 
the  middle  classes,  at  the  mass  of  intellect  it 
comprehends,  at  the  genius  by  which  it  is 
adorned*  at  the  influence  it  commands,  at  the 
dignity  with  which  it  is  invested  by  the  state* 
and  last,  but  not  least,  at  its  independence ; 
for  it,  on  the  one  hand,  it  claims  exemption 
from  the  necessary  hardships  and  restrictions 
of  the  poor,  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  privi- 
leged in  its  exemption  from  the  art)itiary  re- 
quirements of  exalted  rank. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  being  bom  to  this  station,  that 
we  are  comparatively  free  to  think  and  act 
for  ourselves ;  that  our  heritage  is  one  of 
liberty,  with  the  rational  enjoyment  of  which 
no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere.  We  have 
our  intellectual  privileges,  too,  and  leisure 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  our  social 
meetings,  where  we  dare  to  speak  the  hon- 
est feelings  of  the  heart,  no  man  being  able 
to  make  us  afraid ;  our  hospitality  unshack- 
led by  the  cold  formalities  of  rank ;  our  homes 
supplied  with  every  comfort,  and  it  may  be, 
adorned  with  elegance;  our  fireside  pleas- 
ures uninterrupted;  our  ingatherings  of 
domestic  joy  sacred  to  those  who  dwell  be- 
neath the  same  protecting  roof;  and  no  in- 
terference with  our  sentiments,  or  our  reli- 
gion, but  each  one  left  to  follow  out  tiie  pur- 
pose of  a  merciful  Creator,  by  choosing  his 
BiUe  and  his  conscience  as  his  only  guide. 

And  what  could  any  reasonable  woman 
wish  for  more  !  Or  having  found  herself  a 
member  of  a  community  thus  constituted, 
why  should  she  reject  its  noble  privileges,  for 
the  sake  of  any  feeble  hold  she  may  obtain 
of  such  as  belong  more  probably  to  another, 
and  a  higher  sphere  ? 

I  have  already  stated,  in  an  eaiiier  por- 
tion of  this  work,  that  true  dignity  can  only 
be  maintained  by  adaptation  to  our  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  they  may  be :  thus 
there  can  be  no  dignity  in  assuming  what 
does  not  belong  to  our  actual  position  in  so- 
ciety ;  though  many  temptations  to  fall  into 
this  error  are  placed  in  the  way  of  women  in 
general.  When,  for  instance,  the  wife  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  is  associated  with  per- 


sohs  of  superior  rank  in  the  duties  of  private 
or  public  charity,  she  is  frequently  treated 
with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  freedom, 
which,  if  not  on  her  guard  against  the  &sci- 
nating  mannere  of  that  class  of  society,  might 
easily  beguile  her  into  the  belief  that  no  real 
difference  of  rank  was  felt  to  exist  But  just 
in  proportion  as  she  would  herself  desire  to  be 
afiable  and  kind  to  those  beneath  her,  without 
such  kindness  being  presumed  upon  as  an 
evidence  of  equality ;  so  it  often  happens  that 
ladies  of  rank  do  really  enjoy  a  certain  degree 
of  friendly  and  social  intercourse  with  women 
of  good  sense  occupying  a  lower  station, 
when  at  the  same  time  they  would  shrink 
away  repelled  by  the  least  symptom  of  the 
difference  of  rank  being  forgotten  by  the  in- 
ferior party. 

It  is  the  instinct  of  natural  delicacy  then 
which  leads  us  rather  to  withdraw  our  femil- 
iarity,  than  to  have  it  withdrawn  from ;  and 
if  thus  sensible  of  what  is  her  proper  sphere, 
and  scrupulous  to  observe  its  limits,  a  right- 
minded  woman  need  never  be  made  to  feel 
that  she  is  not  respected ;  although  the  mo- 
ment she  steps  beyond  the  boundary  of  that 
sphere,  the  true  dignity  of  her  character  will 
be  gone. 

Nor  is  tills  the  case  witii  her  position  in 
society  afone.  All  misapprehensions  about 
henelC  such  as  supposing  she  is  beaatilul 
when  she  is  not,  or  highly  gifted  when  no 
evidence  of  talent  appeaisi  or  important 
when  she  has  no  influence—all  these  mis- 
takes litre  calculated  to  deprive  a  woman  of 
tiiat  dignity  which  is  the  inalieiiable  posses- 
sion of  all  who  fill  with  perfect  propriety  their 
appointed  place. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  in  tiie  present  state 
of  society  to  point  out,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the 
kiss  of  character  and  influence  occasioned  by 
living  befow  our  station ;  for  if  in  some  indi- 
vidual  minds  tiiere  is  an  inherent  tendency 
to  sink  and  grovel  in  their  own  sphere,  or  to 
be  servile  and  cringing  to  those  above  them ; 
such  a  propensity  forms  so  rare  an  exception 
to  the  general  character  of  the  times  In  which 
we  live,  as  scarcely  to  need  any  further  com- 
ment, m(ke  especially  as  such  a  dispositibn 
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m  exposed  by  its  own  folly  to  that  contempt 
which  constitates  its  proper  punishment 

It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that 
often  where  this  tendency  is  not  inherent, 
nor  consequently  a  part  of  individual  charac- 
ter, it  has  in  too  many  instances  been  induced 
by  the  severe  and  constant  pressure  of  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  rendering  it  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, rather  than  of  choice,  that  the  favor 
of  the  distinguished  or  the  wealthy  should  be 
sought,  and  their  patronage  obtained,  as  the 
only  means  of  ensuring  success,  and  some- 
times as  the  only  hope  of  preserving  a  help- 
less &mQy  from  want  or  ruin. 

Pitiable  as  this  situation  may  be,  and  fre- 
quent as  ttiere  is  every  reason  to  fear  it  is, 
much  may  be  done  in  cases  of  this  kind  to 
keep  lip  the  moral  dignity  of  a  husband  and 
a  &mily,  by  the  influence  of  a  high-principled 
wife,  who  will  make  it  the  study  of  her  life 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances to  degrade  an  upright  and  inde- 
pendent mind. 

If)  then,  it  is  a  duty  of  paramount  import- 
ance for  a  wife  to  ascertain  what  is  her  ex- 
act position  in  society,  and  to  endeavor  to 
adapt  herself  to  it  wherever  it  may  be ;  her 
next  duty  is  to  consider  well  the  manner  of 
doing  this.  We  can  all  feel,  in  the  case  of 
our  servants  and  dependents,  the  vast  differ- 
ence there  is  between  a  willing  and  an  un- 
willing service.  How  striking  then  must  be 
this  difference,  where  all  the  social  affections, 
and  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  are  impli- 
cated, as  they  must  be,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
wife ! 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  word 
by  which  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
her  duties  ought  to  be  performed,  than  the 
homely  phraseology  we  use,  when  we  speak 
of  things  being  done  heartily ;  for  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  way  that  she  may  most  effect- 
ually prove  to  her  husband  how  entirely  she 
considers  her  destiny,  with  all  its  hopes,  and 
all  its  anxieties,  to  be  identified  with  his. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  too,  nothing  can 
be  more  likely  to  ensure  the  happiest  results, 
since  whatever  we  do  l^eartUyy  produces  in 
one  sense  its  own  reward,  by  stimulating  in- 


to healthy  activity  the  various  powers  of  the 
mind  and  body,  and  thus  exciting  a  d^ee 
of  energy  and  cheerfulness,  alike  calculated 
to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  success,  or  to 
support  under  the  trial  of  disappointment 
While  on  the  other  hand,  a  shrinking,  re- 
luctant, halfish  way  of  falling  in  with  the  re- 
quirements of  duty,  by  perpetuating  thfs  sen- 
sation of  self-sacrifice,  and  dragging  out  each 
individual  effort  into  a  lingering  and  painful 
struggle,  is  not  more  likely  to  produce  the 
most  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  we  are  associated,  than 
to  weary  out  our  own  inclination  to  do  right, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  effectually  destroys 
our  happiness  and  our  peace  of  mind. 

I  have  thus  far,  in  relation  to  position  In 
society,  spoken  only  oi  cases  in  which  the 
wife  may  be  liable  to  feel  that  her  situation 
is  a  humiliating  one,  and  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  this  at  some  length^firoip  the 
fact  already  noticed,  of  the  sisters  in  families 
connected  with  business,  being  generally  so 
&r  in  advance  of  their  brothers,  not  only  as 
regards  their  notions  of  what  is  suitable  or 
becoming  to  themselves,  but  also  the  habits 
they  have  cultivated  of  refinement  and  per- 
sonal indulgence,  as  to  render  it  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  marry  in  the  same  sphere 
of  life,  without  having  much  to  endure  before 
they  can  enter  with  full  purpose  of  heart  into 
all  the  requirements  of  their  new  situation. 

But  if  cases  of  this  kind  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  those  which  &11  under  our  notice, 
we  must  not  forget  that  in  English  society, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  many  persons  in  the 
middle  ranks  to  be  placed  in  circumstances 
of  affluence  and  ease,  where  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  even  its  elegances,  may  properly  be 
enjoyed.  And  if  the  first  aspect  of  such  a 
lot  should  present  the  idea  of  greater  per- 
sonal indulgence  being  its  lawful  accompani- 
ment; on  the  other  hand,  the  serious  and 
reflecting  mind  must  be  struck  with  the  im- 
portant fiict,  that  in  proportion  to  more  ex- 
tensive means  of  enjoyment,  must  be  a  wider 
influence,  and  a  greater  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

To  use  this  influence  aright,  and  to  render 
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to  her  conscience  a  strict  account  of  these 
responsibilities,  will  be  no  light  undertaking 
to  the  English  wife ;  and  as  we  live,  happily 
for  us,  in  a  country  where  channels  are  per- 
petually opened  for  our  benevolence,  and 
opportunities  perpetually  offered  for  our  ef- 
forts to  do  goodf  we  cannot^  if  we  would, 
rest  satisfied  with  the  plea,  that  our  disposi- 
tion towards  usefulness  meets  with  no  field 
for  its  development       • 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  same  po- 
sition in  society  which  presents  such  facilities 
for  the  exercise  of  better  feeling,  presents 
also  innumerable  temptations  to  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  female  vanity,  indolence,  and  self- 
indulgence,  with  all  the  evils  which  common- 
ly follow  in  their  train.  The  very  title  of  this 
chapter— ^Position  in  Society,*' — ^where  it 
conveys  an  idea  of  wealth  and  influence, 
never  fails  to  conjure  up  a  host  of  enemies  to 
simple  Christian  duty,  some  of  which  are  so 
deceptive  and  insidious,  as  effectually  to  es- 
cape detection,  until  their  magnitude,  as 
plants  of  evil  growth,  becomes  a  cause  of 
just  alarm. 

The  great  facility  with  which  the  elegan- 
ces and  luxuries  of  life  are  now  obtained, 
and  the  general  competition  which  prevails 
throughout  society  with  regard  to  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  style  of  living,  present  to  a  vain  and 
unenlightened  woman,  an  almost  irresistible 
temptation  to  plunge  into  that  vortex  of  extra  v- 
agance,  display,  and  worldly-mindedness,  in 
which,  I  believe,  a  greater  amount  of  good  in- 
tention has  been  lost,  than  by  the  direct  as- 
sault of  enemies  apparently  more  powerful 

Again,  the  indolence  almost  necessarily  in- 
duced by  the  enjoyment  to  a  great  extent  of 
the  luxuries  of  life — ^how  often  is  this  foe  to 
health  and  cheerfulness  dressed  up  in  the 
cloak  of  charity,  and  made  to  assume  the 
character  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  in  offering 
them  employment  Not  that  I  would  be 
guilty  of  endeavoring  to  divert  from  so  ne- 
cessitous a  channel  the  proper  exercise  of 
real  charity ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  we 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  poor,  let  us  call 
things  by  their  right  names ;  and  if  we  em- 
ploy more  servants  than  are  necessary,  or 


send  out  our  work  to  be  done  by  those  who 
need  the  utmost  amount  of  what  we  give 
them  for  doing  it^  let  us  not  take  advantage 
of  this  disposition  of  our  affairs,  to  spend  the 
time  which  remains  upon  our  hands  in  idle- 
ness ;  but  let  us  rather  employ,  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  usefulness,  those  faculties  of  mind, 
and  those  advantages  of  education,  the  free 
exercise  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  privOeges  of  an  exalted  station. 

The  same  temptations  which  spread  the 
snare  of  indolence  around  the  feet  of  the  un- 
wary, are  equally  potent  in  their  power  to 
beguile  into  habits  of  self-indulgence.  And 
here  the  fancied  or  real  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion which  seems  in  the  present  day  to  be 
the  birthright  of  Englishwomen,  with  all  that 
spectral  host  of  nervous  maladies,  which  so 
often  paralyze  their  energies,  and  render  nu- 
gatory their  efforts  to  do  good— here,  in  this 
most  privileged  of  all  positions  of  human  life, 
most  frequently  assail  the  female  frame,  so  as 
of\en  to  reduce  their  pitiable  victim  to  a  mere 
nonentity  as  regards  one  great  end  of  her  ex- 
istence—usefulness to  her  fellow-creatures. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  with  unkind- 
ness  or  want  of  sympathy  of  t&ose  maladies 
of  mind  and  body,  which,  under  the  general 
head  of  nervous  disorders,  I  believe  to  con- 
stitute some  of  the  greatest  miseries  which 
••  flesh  is  heir  to."  But  having  never  found 
them  to  exist  to  any  serious  extent  where 
constant  occupation  of  head  and  hand,  and 
heathful  bodily  exercise,  were  kept  up  with 
vigorous  and  unremitting  effort ;  I  feel  the 
more  anxious  that  English  wives  should  not 
create  for  themselves,  out  of  their  habits  of 
personal  indulgence,  so  formidable  an  enemy 
to  their  own  enjoyment,  and  to  the  beneficial 
influence  which,  as  Christian  women,  they 
are  capable  of  exercising  to  an  almost  incal- 
culable extent 

I  feel  anxious  also,  that  some  pictures,  too 
firequently  witnessed  by  us  all,  should  never 
be  realized  in  their  experience— pictures  in 
which  a  sickly,  helpless,  desponding  wife, 
forms  the  centre  of  a  group  of  n^ected 
children,  whose  boisterous  mirth  she  is  little 
able  to  endure,  and  whose  numerous  wants, 
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all  anrestnuoedy  renuad  her  every  moment, 
with  freah  pain*  of  her  inability  to  gratify 
them. 

That  a  woman  thus  mtuated,  iE^  under  ex- 
ietiog  circumstances,  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed*  we  should  be  wanting  in  common 
feeling  (o  deny ;  but  in  comparing  her  situa*- 
tion  with  that  of  a  healthy,  active,  cheerful- 
spirited  wife,  prompt  to  answer  every  claim, 
and  happy  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty; 
and  when  we  see  how  such  a  woman,  merely 
by  the  exercise  of  moral  power,  and  often 
without  the  advantages  of  any  extraordinary 
intellectual  gifts,  can  become  the  living  prin- 
ciple of  activity,  order,  and  cheerfulness  in 
her  own  family,  the  adviser  whom  all  consult, 
the  comforter  to  whom  all  repair,  and  the 
support  upon  whom  all  depend,  happy  in 
berseK  and  diffusing  happiness  around  her 
— oh  how  we  long  that  those  dispositions, 
and  those  haUts,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
should  be  cultivated  in  eariy  youth,  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  ensure  such  blessed 
results  as  the  experience  of  riper  years ! 

Much  of  this  habitual  cheerfulness,  and 
this  willing  submission  to  the  requirements 
of  duty,  is  to  be  attained  by  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  our  aims  with  regard  to  common 
thiogs;  but  especially  by  having  chosen  a 
right  standard  of  excellence  for  every  thing  we 
do.  For  want  of  aiming  at  the  right  thing, 
the  whole  course  of  human  life,  which 
might  be  so  richly  diversified  with  enjoyment 
of  various  kinds,  is  of^en  converted  into  a 
k)ng,  fruitless,  and  wearisome  struggle,  first 
to  attain  a  happiness  which  is  never  found, 
and  then  to  escape  a  misery  which  too  surely 
pursues  its  mistaken  victim. 

The  married  woman  cannot,  then,  too  fre- 
quently^ask  herself,  "  What  is  it  which  con^ 
fltitutes  the  object  of  my  greatest  earthly  de- 
siie  1  and  at  what  standard  do  I  really  aim  V* 
Nor  let  us  deceive  ourselves  either  in  asking 
or  in  answering  these  questions ;  for  if  it  be 
essential  to  integrity  that  we  should  be  nu- 
cere  with  ottiers,  it  is  no  leas  so  that  we 
should  be  sincere  with  ourselves. 

iC  then»  we  ate  weak  enough  to  aim  at  be- 
iqg  the  emtn  of  a  briUiaiil  circle^  let  us  not 


pretend  that  we  court  notoriety  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  our  influence,  and  through 
that,  our  means  of  doing  good.  If  we  aim  at 
surpassing  our  neighbors  in  the  richness  of 
of  our  furniture,  the  splendor  of  our  enter- 
tainments, and  the  costliness  of  our  dress, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the 
manufactures  and  the  people  of  our  own 
country.  If  we  aim  at  taking  the  lead  in  af- 
fairs of  moment,  and  occupying  the  first 
place  among  those  with  whom  we  associate, 
let  us  not  do  this  under  the  plea  of  being 
forced  into  a  conspicuous  situation  against 
our  will,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
others,  and  under  the  fear  of  giving  them  of- 
fence. Let  us,  I  repeat,  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, for  this  is  our  only  chance  of  ever 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  or  at- 
taining  any  denrable  end. 

And  if  we  would  ascertain  with  certainty 
what  is  the  actual  standard  of  excellence 
which  in  idea  we  set  up  for  ourselves,  for  all 
persons,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  have 
such  a  standard,  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
to  what  particular  purpose  our  thoughts  and 
actions  most  uniformly  tend.  If  the  most 
brilliant  and  striking  characters  are  those 
which  we  consider  most  enviable,  we  may 
easily  detect  in  ourselves  a  prevailing  en- 
deavor, in  what  we  say  or  do,  to  produce  an 
impression,  and  consequently  to  render  our- 
selves conspicuous,  than  which,  nothing  can 
be  more  out  of  keeping  with  the  right  position 
of  a  married  woman,  nor  more  likely  to  ren- 
der her,  at  the  summit  of  her  wishes,  a  mark 
for  envy,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

But  a  for  more  frequent,  and  more  exten- 
sively prevailing  standard  of  excellence,  is 
that  which  consists  in  giving  the  best  dinners, 
exhibiting  the  most  costly  furniture,  being 
dressed  in  the  newest  fashion,  and  making 
every  entertainment  go  off  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful manner.  How  many  heads  and 
hearts  are  made  to  ache  by  this  ambition,  it 
must  be  left  for  the  private  history  of  every 
fiimily  to  fecord.  What  sleepless  nights, 
what  days  of  toU,  what  torturing  anxieties, 
what  envyiBga,  what  disputes,  what  back- 
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bitingF,  and  what  bitter  disappointments  arise 
out  of  this  very  cause,  must  be  left  for  the 
same  record  to  disclose.  And  if  in  the  oppo- 
site scale  we  would  weigh  the  happiness  en- 
joyed, the  good  imparted,  or  the  evil  over- 
come by  the  operation  of  the  same  agency, 
we  behold  a  blank;  for  let  the  measure  of 
success  be  what  it  may,  there  is  no  extreme 
of  excellence  to  which  this  ambition  leads, 
but  it  may  be  exceeded  by  a  neighbor,  or 
perhaps  a  friend;  and  where  wealth  can 
purchase  all  that  we  aspire  to,  we  must 
ever  be  liable  to  the  mortifying  chance  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  yield  precedence  to  the  ig- 
norant and  the  vulgar-minded. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  vulgar,  or 
fnore  in  accordance  with  the  lowest  grade 
of  feeling,  than  an  ambition  of  this  kind. 
Not  only  is  it  low  in  its  own  nature,  but  low 
in  all  the  calculations  it  requires,  in  all  the 
faculties  it  calls  into  exercise,  and  in  all  the 
associations  it  draws  along  with  it  Yet, 
who  shall  dethrone  this  monster  from  its 
place  in  the  hearts  of  English  wives,  where 
it  gives  the  law  to  private  conduct,  levies  a 
tax  upon  industry,  monopolizes  pecuniary 
profit,  makes  itself  the  arbiter  in  cases  of 
difficulty  or  doubly  rules  the  destiny  of  fami- 
lies,  and  finally  gives  the  tone  to  public  feel- 
ing, and  consequently  the  bias  to  national 
character  ? 

I  ask  again,  who  shall  dethrone  this  mon- 
ster ?  Perhaps  there  would  be  little  weight 
attached  to  my  assertion,  if  I  were  to  say 
that  it  is  within  the  sphere  of  woman's  influ- 
ence to  do  this  ;  that  it  rests  with  the  wives 
of  England  to  choose  whether  they  will  go 
on  to  estimate  their  position  in  society  by  the 
cost  of  their  furniture,  and  the  brilliance  of 
their  entertainments;  or,  by  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  their  social  inter- 
course, by  the  high  principle  which  regulates 
their  actions,  and  by  the  domestic  happiness 
to  be  found  within  their  homes. 

So  long  as  we  esteem  those  we  meet  with 
in  society  according  to  the  fashion  of  their 
dress,  the  richness  of  their  ornaments,  or  the 
style  in  which  they  live,  it  b  a  mockery  of 
words  to  say  that  our  standard  of  excellence 


does  not  consist  in  that  which  money  can 
purchase,  or  a  vain  and  vulgar  ambition  at- 
tain.  And  so  long  as  we  feel  cast  down,  dis- 
appointed, and  distressed  at  being  outshone 
in  these  outward  embellishments,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  we  are  not  attaching  supreme 
importance  to  such  as  adorn  the  mind. 

I  am  fully  aware,  in  writing  on  this  subject, 
that  I  am  but  lifting  a  feeble  voice  against  the 
giant-force  of  popular  feeling ;  that  ttie  state 
of  our  country,  presenting  an  almost  univer- 
sal tendency  towards  an  excess  of  civiliza- 
tion, added  to  the  improvement  in  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  facility  witli  which  every 
kind  of  luxury  is  now  obtained,  are  causes 
perpetually  operating  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  so  as  to  urge  them  on  to  a  state 
of  eager  competition  in  the  display  of  all 
which  money  can  procure ;  and  that  this 
competition  is  highly  applauded  by  many,  as 
beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  that  nation  is  considered  mere- 
ly as  a  mass  of  instrumentaUty,  operating 
upon  what  is  purely  material 

But  I  am  aware  also,  that  this  very  cause, 
operating  so  widely  and  so  powerfully  as  it 
does,  ought  to  furnish  the  impetus  of  a  new 
movement  in  society,  by  which  the  intellec- 
tual and  the  spiritual  shall,  by  a  fresh  effort, 
be  roused  to  its  proper  elevation  above  the 
material ;  and  this  necessary  and  truly  noble 
effort,  I  must  again  repeat,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  wives  of  England  to  make. 

Nor  would  this  great  movement  in  reality 
be  so  difficult  to  effect,  as  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  firom  looking  only  at  the  surface  of 
society,  and  observing  the  multiplicity  of  in- 
stances in  which  a  false  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  established.  We  are  sometimes  too 
much  influenced  in  our  opinions,  as  well  as 
too  much  discouraged  in  our  endeavors  to 
do  good,  by  a  superficial  observation  of  the 
general  state  of  things  in  social  life ;  for  there 
is  often  an  under-current  of  feeling  towards 
what  is  just  and  good,  at  work  in  the  minds 
of  those  who,  from  being  deficient  in  the 
moral  power  to  act  upon  their  own  eonvic- 
tions»  &li  in  with  the  superficial  tide,  and  go 
ak>ng  with  tiie  stream,  against  ihmt  bettor 
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judgment^  if  not  against  their  real  inclina- 
tions. 

Thus,  in  a  more  close  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  we  find,  to  our 
irequent  satisfaction,  that  a  combination  of 
intellectual  superiority  and  moral  worth,  is 
not  in  reality  so  lightiy  esteemed  as  at  first 
we  had  supposed;  that  the  weak  and  the 
vain,  who  spend  their  lives  in  striving  afier 
that  which  truly  profiteth  not,  are  dissatisfied 
and  weary  with  their  own  fruitiess  efforts, 
and  that  others  a  little  more  gifted  with  un- 
derstanding, and  enlightened  by  juster  views, 
though  engaged  in  the  same  unprofitable 
struggle,  would  be  more  than  glad  of  any 
thing  that  would  assist  them  to  escape  from 
their  grovelling  anxieties,  and  low  entangle- 
ments, so  as  in  an  open  and  decided  manner 
to  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  what  is 
intrinsically  good,  and  consequently  worthy 
of  their  utmost  endeavors  to  attain. 

Thus  we  find  too,  in  spite  of  popular  pre- 
judice against  a  simple  dress,  or  a  homely 

Wny  al* lt«»»»*c  that  n»o|»«4«tokUlt|r,  anil  gisntimo 

wurth  of  character,  are  able  not  only  to  give 
dignity  to  any  position  in  society,  but  also  to 
command  universal  respect  firom  others ;  and 
that,  while  few  are  bold  enough  to  imitate, 
there  is  no  small  proportion  of  the  commu- 
nity who  secretiy  wish  they  were  like  those 
noble-minded  individuals,  who  dare  to  aim  at 
a  true  standard  of  excellence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  own  habits,  and  the  general  con- 
duct of  their  families. 

Shall  we  then  go  on  in  the  same  way, 
forcing  ourselves  to  be  contemptible,  and  de- 
spising the  bondage  to  which  we  submit?  It 
is  true,  the  effort  necessary  to  be  made,  which 
the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
our  consciences,  alike  require  of  us,  is  hard 
for  any  single  individual  But  let  us  stand 
by  each  other  in  this  great  and  noble  cause. 
Let  the  strong  endeavor  to  encourage  and 
sustain  the  weak ;  and  let  us  prove,  for  the 
benefit  of  succeeding  generations,  how  much 
may  be  done  lor  the  happiness  of  our  homes, 
and  the  good  of  our  country,  by  being  satis-  I 


fied  with  the  position  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us,  and  by  endeavoring  to  adorn 
that  position  with  the  lasting  embellishments 
which  belong  to  an  enlightened  understand- 
ing, a  well-regulated  mind,  and  a  benevolent, 
sincere,  and  faithful  heart. 

Our  standard  of  excellence  will  then  be  no 
longer  found  in  the  most  splendid  jewelry,  or 
the  costliest  plate ;  for  in  all  these  the  vulgar 
and  the  ignorant  may  easily  attain  pre-emi- 
nence; but  in  the  warmest  welcome,  the 
kindest  service,  the  best-regulated  household, 
the  strictest  judgment  of  ourselves,  the  most 
beneficial  influence,  the  highest  hopes  for  fu- 
turity, and  the  largest  amount  of  domestic 
and  social  happiness  which  it  is  ever  permit- 
ted to  the  families  of  earth  to  enjoy. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  embel- 
lishments to  life  may  be  ensured  without  re- 
gard to  position  in  society ;  and  if  such  were 
made  the  universal  standard  of  ezoellence 
among  the  wives  of  England,  much,  if  not 
all,  the  suffering  which  prevails  wherever 

hftppin^fla  ir  madA  to  eonaiat  in  what  money 

can  procure*  would  cease  to  be  found  within 
our  homes ;  while»  rising  thus  above  our  cir- 
cumstancesv  we  should  no  longer  be  subject 
in  our  hopes  and  fears  to  the  fluctuations  of 
commerce,  or  the  uncertainty  of  a  position 
depending  solely  upon  its  pecuniary  advan- 
tages. We  should  then  feel  to  be  resting  on 
a  sure  foundation,  just  in  proportion  as  our 
standard  was  faithfiilly  upheld.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  should  be  free  from  troubles,  for  such 
are  the  lot  of  all ;  but  that  single  wide-spread- 
ing source  of  anxiety,  which  firom  its  vastnees 
appears  in  the  present  day  to  swallow  up  all 
others — ^the  anxiety  to  attain  a  position  higher 
than  our  own  proper  sphere,  would  then  van- 
ish from  our  land;  and  with  it  such  a  host 
of  grievances,  that  in  contemplating  so  bless- 
ed a  change  in  our  domestic  and  social  con- 
dition, I  cannot  but  again  entreat  the  wives 
of  England  to  tiiink  of  tiiese  things,  andfinally 
to  unite  together  in  one  firm  determination 
to  establish  a  new  and  a  better  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  their  position  in  society. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

^DOMESTIC  KANAGEMENT. 

Clossly  connected  with  the  subject  already 
dwelt  upon,  is  that  of  domestic  management ; 
since  whatever  standard  we  choose,  and  what- 
erer  principles  we  adopt  as  our  rule  of  action, 
will  develop  themselves  in  the  system  we 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  do- 
mestic affairs. 

IC  therefore,  to  appear  well  with  the  world 
according  to  the  popular  standard,  be  our  su- 
preme desire,  the  tendency  of  our  domestic 
regulations  will  be  to  make,  before  our  friends 
and  associates,  the  greatest  possible  display 
of  what  is  costly  and  elegant  in  our  furniture 
and  style  of  living ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  our  aim  be  to  ensure  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  around 
u%  we  shall  have  a  widely  different  task  to 
punue ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  purpose  only 
that  I  propose  devoting  this  chapter,  as  the 
fbnner  could  be  better  effected  by  consult- 

IDg  th«  uptiobtBrar,  tho  idlvmwmiifa,  or  thA 

Jeweller. 

Laaving  to  individuals  thus  qualified  the 
important  office  of  deciding  f^at  is  accord- 
ing to  tiie  latest  fiuhion,  and  which  article 
■  most  approved  m  circles  of  distinction, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  a  study  of  a 
totally  different  description ;  and  if  at  first  it 
flhoold  appear  more  difficult  and  oompUca- 
tedf  it  will  have  the  merit  of  becoming  every 
day  more  simple,  and  more  clear;  or  if  it 
should  seem  to  involve  by  neoessity  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sufiering  and  self-denial,  it 
will  have  the  still  higher  merit  of  resulting 
in  ultimate  happiness ;  while  the  system  of 
domestic  management  above  alluded  to, 
though  in  the  outset  full  of  promises  of 
indulgence  and  pleasure,  is  certain  to  in- 
volve in  greater  and  deeper  perplexity  the 
longer  it  is  pursued,  and  finally  to  issue  in 
vexation  and  disappointment 

It  is,  then,  the  way  to  make  others  hap- 
py, and  consequently  to  be  happy  ourselves, 
which  I  am  about  to  recommend;  and  if 
in  doing  this  I  am  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
minute  and  homely  details  of  woman's  daily 


life,  I  must  claim  the  forbearance  of  the  read- 
er on  the  plea  that  no  act  can  be  so  trifling 
as  not  to  be  ennobled  by  a  great  or  a  gen- 
erous motive. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther  with  this  subject, 
I  must  address  one  word  to  the  ladies  of  the 
present  day — ^to  the  refined  and  fastidious, 
who  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  taste,  and 
make  that  their  standard  of  excellence — lest 
from  the  freedom  of  my  remarks  upon  dress 
and  furniture,  I  should  fall  under  their  con- 
demnation for  undervaluing  what  is  elegant, 
and  wishing  to  discard  what  is  ornamental ; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  being  indifferent  to  the 
influence  of  beauty  in  general,  as  it  may  just- 
ly be  said  to  refine  our  feelings,  and  enhance 
our  enjoyments. 

Without  presuming  to  refer  such  readers 
to  a  work  of  my  own,*  in  which  they  would 
find  that  my  admiration  of  the  beautiful, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  theirs ;  I  will  simply  express  my  convic- 
tion, that  the  exercise  of  good  taste,  which 
muBt  oTer  be  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
plee  of  beauty,  fitness,  and  harmony,  why  m* 
means  confined  to  the  display  of  what  is 
costly,  elaborate,  or  superb;  but  may  at  all 
times  be  sufficiently  developed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  what  is  simple  and  8^proi»i- 
ate.  Indeed,  there  are  nicer  distinctbns,  and 
more  exquisite  sensibilities,  required  in  the 
happy  distribution  of  limited  meanst  than  in 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  most  cost- 
ly ornaments  which  money  can  procure.  In 
accordance  with  this  fact,  we  almost  invaria- 
bly find  writers  of  fiction  bestowing  what  is 
gorgeous  and  elaborate  upon  scenes  and 
characters  with  which  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart  have  little  connection ;  while  the 
fevorite  heroine  is  universally  made  con- 
spicuous in  her  simplicity,  and  at  the  same 
time  pre-eminent  in  her  good  taste. 

But  in  addition  to  other  considerations,  it 
is  in  the  present  day  so  easy  as  to  be  com- 
mon, and  consequently  to  some  extent  vul- 
gar, for  all  persons,  both  high  and  low,  to 
adorn  themselves  and'tlieir  houses  to  the 
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utmoflt  extent  of  tiielr  pecuniary  means; 
and  they  are  also  enabled  to  do  this  with 
a  certain  appearance  of  taste*  because  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  supply  the  requi- 
site articles  of  dress  and  furniture,  it  has 
bsGome  their  study  to  ascertain  what  is  most 
approved  in  flie  highest  circles,  as  well  as 
what  is  most  ornamental  and  becoming. in 
itself  '  And  thus  individuals  who  have  but 
little  taste  themselves,  may  easily  supply 
their  deficiency  by  consulting  what  are  called 
the  first  tradespeople,  or  tfiose  who  sell  to 
the  hi^iest  purchasers. 

How  much  more  exquisite,  then*  must  be 
the  good  taste,  and  delicate  feeling,  of  her 
who  has  no  such  assistance  to  call  in ;  who 
expends  but  little  money  upon  the  entertain- 
ment of  her  friends,  in  order  <hat  she  may 
see  them  the  oftener,  and  with  a  less  painful 
tax  upon  her  household ;  but  who  is  still  able 
so  to  conduct  her  household  arrangeraentB, 
that  while  there  is  no  distressing  appearance 
of  excessive  preparation  to  alarm  her  guests, 
an  aspect  of  elegance  and  comfort  is  thrown 
over  the  most  familiar  things,  so  as  to  convey 
the  idea  of  her  &mily  affairs  being  always 
conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste — of  that  taste  which  consults 
the  beauty  of  fitness  and  order,  and  which 
permits  no  extravagance  or  excess  to  inter- 
fere with  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  arrange- 
ments. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  value  of  having 
made  good  taste  one  of  the  studies  of  early 
life ;  for  when  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a 
household,  added  to  the  actual  occupations 
of  the  mistress  of  ^  femily,  press  upon  the 
sometimes  over-burdened  wife,  she  will  find 
little  time,  and  perhaps  less  inclination,  to  en- 
ter into  any  abstruse  calculatbns  upon  these 
points;  and  hence  we  too  frequently  see 
among  married  women,  a  deterioration  of 
character  in  this  respect;  for  where  one 
single  woman  is  careless  and  slovenly  in  her 
appearance  or  habits^  there  Is  reason  to  fear 
we  mig^t  find  many  in  the  married  state, 
who  mig^t  justly  be  suspected  of  having  lost 
their  regard  fer  those  embellishmenti  which 
depend  upon  the  eacerdae  of  good  taste. 


In  pursuing  the  subject  of  domestic  man- 
agement, we  are  again  struck  with  the  im- 
portance of  speaking  of  things  by  their  proper 
names ;  for  by  some  strange  misnomer,  those 
women  have  come  to  be  generally  called  good 
managers,  who  put  their  whole  souls  into  the 
business  of  providing  for  the  mere  bodily  ex- 
igences of  every  day;  and  thus  the  more  re- 
fined, and  sometimes  the  more  intellectual, 
who  have  no  idea  how  many  good  principles 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  proper  regulation 
of  a  household,  have  imbibed  a  sort  of  dis- 
taste for  good  management,  as  if  it  necessa- 
rily belonged  exclusively  to  the  province  of 
the  ignorant,  or  the  vulgar-minded. 

Managers,  indeed,  those  household  tor- 
ments may  be,  who  live  perpetually  in  an 
element  of  strife  and  discord,  where  no  one 
who  valued  their  own  peace  would  wish  to 
live  with  them ;  but  good  managers  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  abso- 
lute bustle  and  activity,  nor  yet  in  mere  clean- 
liness, order,  and  punctuality,  that  the  per- 
fection of  domestic  management  consists ;  for 
where  the  members  of  a  household  are  made 
to  feel  that  Ihey  pay  too  dearly,  by  the  loss 
of  their  peace  and  comfort,  for  the  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  punctuality  of  tiie  mistress, 
all  claim  on  her  part  to  the  merit  of  good 
management  must  be  relinquished. 

It  is  most  difficult,  however,  to  be  suffi- 
ciently  solicitous  about  such  points  of  obser- 
vance, and  not  irritated  by  the  neglect  of  them 
in  others.  Hence  it  is  often  said  that  ill- 
tempered  servants  are  the  cleanest  and  most 
orderly ;  because  the  exactness  and  precision 
which  regulate  their  conduct,  produce  in  un- 
enlightened minds,  a  tendency  to  exact  the 
same  from  others ;  and  where  this  Is  impos- 
sible to  be  effected,  produce  a  petulance  and 
dissatisfection  which  obtain  for  them  the  char- 
acter of  being  HU tempered ;  while  an  opposite 
disposition,  careless  of  order,  cleanliness,  or 
punctuality,  obtains  sometimes  with  great  in- 
justice the  merit  of  being  good-tempered, 
sim]dy  because  any  deviation  firom  these 
points  oocasionB  to  such  a  mind  no  disturb- 
ance whatever. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  ever  since  I  was  ca- 
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pable  of  extreme  annoyance  or  extreme  en- 
joyment from  such  causee,  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  good  domestic  management  required 
80  many  excellences  both  of  head  and  heart, 
as  to  render  it  a  study  well  worth  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  most  benevolent  and  enlightened 
of  human  beings.  For  when  we  consider  the 
simple  fact,  that  it  comprehends— -nay,  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  art  of  giving  to 
every  thing  which  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  duty  its  proper  weight,  and  con- 
sequently its  due  share  of  relative  importance, 
we  see  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  within  the 
province  of  a  common  or  a  vulgar  mind  con- 
sistently to  do  this,  more  especially  as  there 
must  not  only  be  the  perception  to  find  out, 
and  the  judgment  to  decide  upon  things  gen- 
erally«  but  the  good  feeling — and  here  is  the 
great  point— to  make  that  subservient  which 
is  property  inferior.  Thus  all  selfish  consid- 
erations must  be  set  aside,  all  low  calcula- 
tions, all  caprice,  all  vanity,  all  spit&  And 
in  how  many  instances  do  all  these,  with  a 
multitude  of  other  eneimes  to  peace  and  hap- 
piness, mix  themselves  up  with  what  people 
persist  in  calling  good  management,  but  which 
from  this  lamentable  admixture,  makes  no- 
body like  such  management,  or  wish  to  be 
where  it  prevails ! 

Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  not  a  few  of  us 
to  see  one  of  these  reputed  good  managers, 
bustling  about  a  house  firom  one  apartment 
to  another,  peeping  into  comers,  throwing 
open  closets,  emptying  drawers,  with  a  coun- 
tenance which  bid  defiance  for  the  time  to 
every  gentle  or  kindly  feeling ;  and  calling  to 
one  person,  despatching  another,  or  enumer- 
ating the  misdeeds  of  a  third,  with  a  voice 
which  even  in  its  distant  and  unintelligible 
utterance,  had  the  bitter  tone  of  raking  up 
dd  grievances,  and  throwing  them  about  like 
firebrands  on  every  side.  And  then  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  actual  eruption,  where  such 
a  volcano  was  perpetually  at  work!  The 
fusion  of  heated  and  heterogeneous  particles 
into  one  general  mass  tho  ou^^ouring  indis- 
criminate  and  vast— 4he  flame,  the  smoke,  tfaa 
tumult!  what  is  there,  I  would  aak»  in  the 
I  absoDoo  of  harmlesi  diiflW  or  ia  the  pwMettco 


of  the  richest  and  best  conoocted  food,  to  w^ 
pay  the  wretched  fiunily  where  such  a  mana- 
ger presides,  lor  what  must  be  endured 
through  the  course  of  any  single  day  1 

No— let  me  live  in  peacet  is  the  natural 
demand  of  every  human  heart;  and  so  fiur 
as  relates  to  our  cookery*  and  our  eaipelB, 
we  are  happily  all  able  to  do  tiiis.  Wemos^ 
therefore,  settle  it  in  our  minds,  that  whatever 
excellences  may  be  attained  in  the  prspafm- 
tion  of  food*  the  care  of  ck>tha)g^  the  arrange- 
ment of  furniture,  or  the  general  orta*  of 
rooms,  that  can  never  be  called  good  man- 
agement, which  &il8  to  secure  peace,  and  to 
promote  hap^Mnesa. 

Not  that  I  would  undenrahie  tiie  care  of 
the  body,  bo  ftr  as  tends  lo  preserve  health, 
and  ensure  theerfbbees ;  or,  what  is  stiU 
more  important,  so  far  as  serves  to  evince  a 
high  degree  of  tendemessand  affM^n,  strong 
evidence  of  which  may  sometimes  be  con- 
veyed through  tiiis  channel,  when  no  othnr 
is  open.  It  is  the  Mpreme  importance  at- 
tached to  tiiese  cares  and  anxietiee,  whidi 
prevents  such  a  system  of  management  beh^ 
properiy  called  good. 

In  order  to  maintain  general  cheerfulness, 
and  promote  happiness  throughout  your 
household,  it  is  essential  that  you  cultivate 
within  your  own  mind*  a  feeling  of  content- 
ment with  your  home,  your  servants,  and 
your  domestic  affairs  in  general*  remembering 
that  nothing  which  occurs  to  you  in  this  de- 
partment is  the  result  of  mere  chancoi  but 
that  all  your  trials,  as  well  as  your  enjoy- 
ments, are  appointed  by  a  kind  Providence* 
who  knows  better  than  you  can  know, 
exactly  what  is  ultimately  best  for  you.  It  is 
consequently  no  more  a  deviation  from  what 
you  ought  to  be  prepared  to  expect,  that 
your  servanto  should  sometimes  do  wrong, 
that  your  plans  should  be  thwarted  by  folly 
and  perversenees,  or  that  your  house  riiouM 
be  old  and  inconvenient;  than  that  the  blos- 
soms in  your  garden  should  occasionally  be 
blighted,  or  that  a  shower  diould  fall  at  the 
moment  you  had  fixed  forgoing  out 

Y«l,  10  maintain  this  desirafaAa  diesrfUiMeB 
through  ftH  droMiMtaiioes,  ia  oartaiiiif  no 
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easy  taskt  unlees  both  health  and  temper 
have  been  carefully  attended  to  before  mar- 
riage ;  for  when  the  former  fails»  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  the  animal  spirits  should  fail  too ; 
and  de&cts  of  temper  if  bng  in4ulged,  so  as 
to  have  grown  into  habit,  wtUt  in  the  general 
conduct  of  domestic  aflkirs,  be  able  to  infuse 
a  taint  of  bitterness  into  the  kindest  endeav- 
ors, so  as  effectually  to  defeat  the  best  inten- 


How  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  lor  aU 
women  to  have  learned  to  manage  them- 
selves^ before  undertaking  the  management 
of  a  household,  for  the  charge  is  both  a  seri- 
ous, and  a  comprehensive  one;  and  how- 
ever inexperienced  a  wife  may  be,  however 
helplesB^  uncalculating,  and  unequal  to  the 
task,  she  no  sooner  takes  upon  herself  the 
duties  of  a  mistress,  than  she  becomes,  in  a 
great  measuroi  responsible  for  the  welfiue  of 
every  member  of  the  fiimiiy  over  which  she 
presides.  And  not  only  is  this  her  situation 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  on  all 
extraordinary  occasions,  she  must  be  at  the 
same  post,  ever  on  the  alert,  prompt  to  direct, 
and  ready  with  expedients  suited  to  every 
emergency  that  may  occur. 

In  cases  of  illness  more  especially,  though 
the  more  laborious  duties  of  the  siduroom 
may  with  propriety  be  deputed  to  others, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  mistress  who 
does  not  make  it  her  business  to  see  that 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  directions  of 
the  doctor,  as  well  as  to  the  ventilation  of 
rooms,  and  all  those  other  means  of  allevia- 
ting pain,  or  fiicilitating  recovery,  instead  of 
which,  inexperienced  nurses  are  so  apt  to 
substitute  notions  and  nostrums  of  their 
own. 

But  beyond  the  care  of  the  patient,  that  of 
the  nurse  also  devolves  upon  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  to  see  that  her  wants  are  properly 
supplied,  that  a  judicious  distribution  of  her 
time  is  made,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  reasonable 
portion  of  rest ;  or,  if  wearied  out,  to  take 
care  that  her  place  is  supplied,  so  that  none 
may  have  to  complain  of  hardship  or  oppres- 
sion* And  here  we  may  observe  by  the  way, 
that  this  kind  of  can  and  cooaidecation  be- 


stowed upon  those  who  habitually  bear  the 
burden  of  domestic  labor,  constitutes  one  of 
the  strongest  bonds  which  can  exist  between 
a  mistress  and  her  servants;  besides  re- 
warding her,  in  many  instances,  by  a  double 
measure  of  their  gratitude  and  their  fiuthful- 
ness. 

If  the  mistress  of  the  house,  as  is  not  un- 
frequenUy  the  case  with  kind-hearted  women, 
should  take  charge  of  the  patient  herself;  it 
then  becomes  her  duty  not  to  act  so  entirely 
from  the  impulse  of  feeling,  as  to  neglect  henr 
own  health.  I  mention  this,  because  there  is 
a  kind  of  romantic  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
the  sick-room,  more  especially  where  the  suf- 
ferer is  an  object  of  interest  or  affection,  which 
carries  on  the  young  nurse  from  one  day  of 
solicitude  to  another,  without  refreshment, 
without  rest,  and  without  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  until  nature  being  completely  exhausted, 
she  herself  becomes  a  source  of  trouble»  and 
an  object  of  anxiety  and  care.  By  this  apparent 
generosity,  the  kindest  intentions  are  often 
frustrated ;  while  the  household  of  such  a 
mistress  will  necessarily  be  thrown  into 
alarm  and  disorder,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
is  most  important  that  order  and  quiet  shou  td 
be  maintained  throughout 

To  those  who  please  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  such  romantic  self-devotion  is  the 
extreme  of  generosity,  it  may  appear  a  cold 
kind  of  reasoning  to  advocate  the  importance 
of  self-preservation,  by  frequently  taking 
exercise  at  short  intervals  in  the  open  air. 
Yet,  I  own  I  am  one  of  those  who  prefer  the 
kindness  which  lasts,  to  that  which  expends 
itself  in  sudden  and  violent  eflbrt ;  and  I 
would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  upon  the 
wife  not  only  to  attend  to  such  means  of  pro- 
longing her  own  usefulness,  but  to  see  that 
the  nurse  employed  under  her  direction  does 
the  same. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  such  cases  as  that  already 
described,  that  married  women  are  apt  to 
neglect  the  best  means  of  maintaining  cheer- 
fulness, and  preserving  health,  two  blessiDgs 
which  they  above  all  other  persons  have  Ihe 
most  reason  to  estimate  highly.  Not  that  I 
would  insinuale  an  idea  of  any  culpable  no- 
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^ect  of  the  employment  of  doctors,  or  the 
uee  of  medicinee.  I  believe  this  can  scarcely 
be  charged  upon  the  wives  of  England,  as  a 
general  ftult  But  I  have  known  some  wo- 
men almost  entirely  neglect  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  either  because  they 
were  too  busy,  or  it  tired  them  too  much;  or, 
for  that  most  amiable  of  all  reasons,  because 
their  husbands  were  absent,  and  they  were 
too  dependent  to  walk  alone.  And  thus,  from 
the  very  excess  of  their  affection,  they  were 
satisfied,  on  a  hudwnd's  return,  to  be  weary, 
listless,  dispirited,  and  altogether  incapable  of 
adding  to  his  enjoyment,  whatever  he — hap- 
py man  that  he  must  be,  to  be  so  tenderly 
beloved ! — might  add  to  theirs. 

But  fortunately  for  the  character  of  woman, 
and  may  we  not  add,  for  the  patience  of  man, 
there  are  happier  methods  of  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  affection  than  that  which  is  exhibit- 
ed by  the  display  either  of  an  excessive  and 
imprudent  self-devotion,  which  effectually  de- 
feats its  own  object ;  or  a  weak  and  childish 
dependence,  which  is  nothing  better  than  a 
sort  of  disguised  selfishness.  In  accordance 
with  deeper  and  more  chastened  feelings  of 
regard,  is  that  system  of  careful  but  quiet 
watchfulness  over  the  general  health  of  a  hus- 
band, or  a  family,  which  detects  every  symp- 
tom of  indisposition,  and  provides  against  all 
unnecessary  aggravation  of  such  symptoms 
by  any  arrangement  of  domestic  aflbirs  which 
can  be  made  so  as  to  spare  an  invalid,  or 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  illness. 

I  believe  that  nothing  tends  more  to  the 
increase  of  those  diseases  classed  in  popular 
phraseol6gy  under  the  head  of  bilious,  which 
prevail  so  extensively  in  the  present  day, 
than  long  fasting,  with  heavy  meals  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  Where  fashion  is  the  root 
of  this  evil,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  suf- 
ferers have  their  own  reward ;  at  all  events, 
a  mere  matter  of  choice,  it  would  be  imperti- 
nence to  interfere  with ;  but  in  the  case  of 
those  husbands  whose  business  caUs  them 
from  home  during  the  greater  part  of  every 
day,  surely  something  might  be  done  by  the 
wife,  to  break  through  this  habits  either  by 
supplying  them  with  intermediate  refiresh- 


ment,  or  radueing  them  by  persuasion  or  ar- 
gument to  make  some  different  distribution 
of  their  time. 

And  where  symptoms  of  indisposition  do 
appear,  how  beautiful  is  that  display  of  affec- 
tion in  a  wife,  who  can  put  aside  all  her  own 
little  aihnents  for  the  more  important  consid- 
eration of  those  of  a  husband ;  who  can  bear 
without  a  murmur  to  have  her  domestic  af- 
fairs at  any  moment  deranged,  so  as  may 
best  suit  his  feelings  or  his  health ;  and  who 
can  make  up  her  mind  with  promptness  and 
cheerfulness,  even  to  accompany  him  fit>m 
home,  at  any  sacrifice  of  her  own  comfort 
and  convenience !  How  precious  then  is  the 
health  and  the  ability  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it 
with  energy,  and  perfect  good-will — how 
much  more  precious  than  the  childish  fond- 
ness to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  which  would  lead  her  to  nt  and  faint 
beside  him  in  his  ilkiess,  or  to  neglect  the  ex- 
ercise necessary  for  her  own  health,  because^ 
forsooth,  she  could  not  walk  without  him ! 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined  from  the  familiar 
and  apparently  trifling  nature  of  the  instances 
adduced  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  domestic 
management,  that  the  subject  itself  is  one  of 
little  moment  Necessity  compels  the  selec- 
tion of  only  a  few  cases  from  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence which  might  be  brought  to  prove  how 
many  important  principles  may  be  acted  up- 
on in  the  familiar  transactions  of  every  day. 
The  woman  of  naturally  restless  and  irritable 
temper,  for  instance,  who,  without  controlling 
her  own  feelings,  would  effectually  destroy 
the  peace  of  every  member  of  her  household, 
may  by  habits  of  self-government,  and  by  a 
kind  and  disinterested  regard  for  the  happi- 
ness of  those  around  her,  so  far  restrain  the 
natural  impetuosity  of  her  character,  as  to 
become  a  blessing  instead  of  a  torment  to  the 
household  over  which  she  presides;  while 
the  tender  and  affectionate  wife^  who  would 
fondly  and  foolishly  waste  her  strength  by 
incessant  watching  over  a  husband,  or  a  childy 
may,  by  the  habit  of  making  impulse  subser- 
vient to  judgment,  preserve  her  health  for 
the  service  of  many  a  futare  day,  and  thus 
render  herself  what  every  married  woman 
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ought  lo  be-^-the  support  «od  the  comlbrt  of 

her  whole  household. 

We  see  here»  although  the  iustanees  them- 
selTes  may  appear  insignificant,  that  in  these 
two  cases  are  exemplified  the  great  princi- 
ples of  disinterested  kindness,  prudence,  and 
self-goyemment  And  thus  it  is  with  every 
act  that  &]is  within  the  sphere  of  female  duty. 
The  act  itself  may  be  trifling ;  but  the  motives 
by  which  it  is  sustained  may  be  such  as  to 
do  honor  to  the  religion  we  profess.  And 
we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  not  only  do 
we  honor  that  reb'gion  by  engaging  in  public 
services  on  behalf  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or 
for  the  good  of  our  own  souls ;  but  by  re- 
straining evil  tempers,  and  selfish  disposi- 
tions, in  the  privacy  of  our  own  domestic 
sphere;  and  by  cherishing  for  purposes  of 
practical  usefulness,  those  amiable  and  benev- 
olent  feelings,  which  are  not  only  most  en- 
dearing  to  our  fellow-creatures,  but  most  in 
accordance  with  the  perfection  of  the  Chris- 
tian character. 

In  ♦^■■ntng  nnr  ntti»nt]On  again  to  tho  prac* 

Una]  piurt  ot  female  duty,  as  connected  with 
domestic  management,  that  important  study 
which  refers  to  the  best  means  of  economiz- 
ing time  and  money,  is  forcibly  presented  to 
our  notice.  Having  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  subject  of  economy  of  time 
in  a  former  work,*  I  shall  not  repeat  the  ar- 
guments there  made  use  of  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  principle  of  good  man- 
agement ;  but  simply  state,  that  if  essential 
before  marriage  to  the  attainment  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  good,  and  to  the  welfere  and 
comfort  of  thoee  with  whom  we  are  connect- 
ed ;  it  becomes  douUy  so  when  the  mistress 
of  a  house  has  not  only  to  economize  her 
own  time,  but  to  portion  out  that  of  otiiers. 

In  this,  as  in  aU  other  cases  where  good 
influence  is  made  the  foandatbn  of  rightly* 
exerckwd  authority,  the  married  woman  must 
not  forget  that  exam]^  goes  before  precept 
Whatever  then  may  be  the  trial  to  her  natu- 
ral feelings,  she  will,  if  actuated  by  this  prin- 
eiplei  begin  the  day  by  rising  early ;  for  it  is 


in  vain  to  urge  others  to  do  what  they  see  fliat 
we  have  not  either  the  strength,  or  not  the 
indination  to  do  ourselves.  Besides  which, 
there  is  little  inducement  for  servants  or 
other  inferior  members  of  b  femily  to  rise' 
early,  when  they  know  that  the  business  of 
the  day  will  be  delayed  by  the  mistress 
herself  not  being  ready ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  prepared  to  expect  that  she  wA  be 
up  eariy  herself,  there  are  few  who  could  be 
so  unaccommodating  as  to  thwart  her  wish- 
es by  not  endeavoring  to  be  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  depending  upon 
ourselves  which  tends  more  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  house- 
hold, than  the  habit  of  rising  early — so  early 
as  to  have  time  to  think,  as  most  persons  do 
in  the  morning  hours,  clearly  and  dispassion- 
ately ;  when,  free  from  the  disturbance  of  feel- 
ing so  often  excited  by  contact  with  others, 
the  mind  is  at  liberty  to  draw  its  own  con- 
clusions, from  a  general  survey  of  the  actual 
miAia  Af  tK»na«L  iimnterTupv^  ^  my  lAnial 
impressions  received  through  the  medium  of 
the  outward  senses.  Thus  itoAen  happens, 
that  in  the  eariy  morning  we  are  brought  to 
serious  and  just  conclusions,  which  we  should 
never  have  arrived  at^  where  the  actual  cir* 
cumstances  which  gave  rise  to  our  reflections, 
were  transpiring  beneath  our  notice,  or  had 
the  persons  most  intimately  connected  with 
such  circumstances  been  present  during  the 
formation  of  our  OjHuions. 

The  morning,  then,  is  the  time  for  review- 
ing the  actions  and  events  of  the  previous 
day,  and  for  formings  for  that  which  has  com- 
menced* a  new  set  of  plans,  upon  the  con- 
victions which  such  a  calm  and  impartial 
review  is  calculated  to  produce.  The  moniP> 
ing  is  the  time  for  gathering  our  thoughts 
together,  for  arranging  our  resources,  and  for 
asking  with  humble  reverence  that  Divine 
assistance,  without  which  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  the  coming  day  will  be  spent  aKure 
satisfeotorily  than  the  past 

Bttch  are  the  higher  advantages  derived 
fiom  habits  of  eariy  rising,  but  there  are  also 
practical  duties  to  be  attended  to  by  all  mar- 
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ried  women,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
day,  which  must  be  so  managed  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with,  or  delay  the  business  of  others ; 
or  the  end  of  early  rising  will  be  entirely  de- 
feated, as  regards  its  good  influence  upon  the 
general  habits  of  a  family. 

I  mention  this,  because  there  are  some 
well-intentioned  persons,  who  habitually  rise 
earlf,  and  are  yet  habitually  too  late  for 
breakfast,  wondering  not  the  less  every  day 
how  it  can  possibly  be  that  they  are  so.  To 
such  I  would  venture  to  hint,  that  detpatch  is 
an  excellent  thing  in  whatever  we  have  to 
do ;  and  that  the  habit  of  trifling  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  to  good  inten- 
tion in  this  respect,  because  at  the  same  time 
that  it  hinders  our  practical  usefuhiess,  it  be- 
guiles us  into  the  belief,  that  we  are  actually 
doing  something — nay,  even  a  great  deal ; 
yet,  look  to  the  end,  and  nothing  is  really  done. 

If  such  persons  are  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  of  despatch,  or  refuse  to  adopt  it  as  a 
wiser  and  a  better  rule,  I  know  of  nothing  they 

a  little  earlinr  Mtill,  until  they  find  that  they 
have  ezactiy  proportioned  their  time  to  their 
requirements ;  but  on  no  account  ought  they  to 
allow  the  breakfast,  or  the  business  of  the  day, 
to  be  retarded  so  as  to  meet  their  convenience. 
Whatever  time  they  take  from  sleep  is  their 
own,  and  they  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  as 
they  please ;  but  that  time  can  scarcely  be  call- 
ed 80,  which  is  portioned  out  to  others,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  busi- 
ness they  are  required  to  do  through  the 
course  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  it  is  with  us  all  too  frequent  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  time  is  our  own,  and 
that  the  higher  oar  station,  and  consequenUy 
the  greater  the  number  of  persons  subject  to 
our  oontroli  the  more  entirely  this  is  the  case. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  time  we  take 
fiom  sleeps  may  with  some  justice  be  called 
so ;  but  except  in  a  state  of  existence  entirely 
isolated,  and  exempt  from  relative  duties,  I 
am  not  aware  how  conscientious  persons  can 
trifle  with  time,  and  not  feel  that  they  are 
encroaching  upon  the  ri^ts  of  others,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  serious  responsibility 


negieeted  by  the  waste  of  so  valuable  a  talent 
committed  to  their  trust 

There  is  no  time  perhaps  so  entirely  wasted 
as  that  which  is  spent  in  waiting  for  others, 
because  while  expectation  is  kept  up  that 
each  moment  will  terminate  our  suspense,  we 
cannot  prudentiy  engage  in  any  other  occu- 
pation. Jf,  then,  the  mistress  of  a  house,  by 
habitual  delay  of  breakfast,  keeps  as  many  as 
four  persons  waiting  half  an  hour  every 
morning,  she  is  the  cause  of  two  valuable 
hours  being  wasted  to  them,  which  they 
would  most  probably  have  preferred  spend- 
ing in  any  other  way  rather  than  in  waiting 
for  her. 

It  must  of  course  be  allowed*  that  every 
master  and  mistress  of  a  frimily  enjoys  the 
right  of  break&sting  as  late  as  they  choose, 
provided  they  give  directions  accordingly; 
but  where  there  is  one  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  who  will  order  breakfast  at  ten, 
there  are  twenty  who  will  order  it  at  eig^t^ 
and  not  be  ready  before  nine.    It  can  only 
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maae  ny  me  heaos  or  me  nmiiy,  and  unam* 
stood  by  all  its  members,  that  the  fbregoing 
observations  apply. 

It  is  a  great  point  in  the  economy  of  time, 
that  different  kinds  of  work  should  be  made 
to  fill  up  different  intervals.  Hence  the  great 
value  of  having  a  variety  of  needlework, 
knitting,  dtc.;  for  besides  the  astonishing 
amount  which  may  thus  almost  imperceptibly 
be  done,  a  spirit  of  contentment  and  cheer- 
fulness is  much  promoted  by  having  the 
hands  constantiy  employed.  Thus,  if  ever 
the  mistress  of  a  house  spends  what  is  called 
the  dark  hours  in  idleness,  it  is  a  proof  that 
she  has  either  not  properly  studied  the  arts 
of  knitting  and  netting ;  or  that  she  is  a  very 
indifferent  workwoman  not  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  candles.  Could  such  persons 
once  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  really  bene- 
ficial efiects  of  constant  empbyment  upon 
the  mind  and  temper,  could  they  taste  those 
sweet  musings,  or  enjoy  those  ingatherings 
of  thought,  which  are  carried  on  while  a  piece 
of  work  is  growing  beneath  their  hands, 
they  would  never  again  require  urging  to 
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those  habits  of  indiurtry  whkh  maytra* 
ly  be  said  to  bnng  with  them  their  own  re- 
ward. 

Habitually  idle  pereons  are  apt  to  judge 
of  the  difficulty  of  being  indu0triou8>  by  what 
it  costs  them  to  do  any  thing  they  may  hap- 
pen to  undertake ;  the  moyements  of  a  natu^ 
rally  indolent  person  being  composed  of  a 
series  of  painM  exertions,  while  the  activity 
of  an  industrious  person  resemUes  the  mo- 
tion of  a  well-regulated  machine*  which, 
having  been  once  set  at  work*  requires  com- 
paratively little  force  to  keep  it  going.  It  is 
consequently  by  making  industry  a  habits  and 
by  no  other  means,  that  it  can  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed ;  for  if  between  one  occupation  and 
another,  time  is  allowed  for  sensations  of 
weariness  to  be  indulged,  or  for  doubts  to  be 
entertained  as  to  what  shall  be  done  next, 
with  those  who  have  much  to  do  all  such 
endeavors  to  be  industrious  must  necessarily 
be  irksome,  if  not  absolutely  laborious. 

How  pitiable  then  is  the  situation  of  that 
married  woman  who  has  never  fully  realized 
the  true  enjoyment  of  industry,  nor  the  ad- 
vantages of  .passing  rapidly  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another,  as  if  it  was  the  business 
of  life  to  keep  doing,  rather  than  to  wait  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done,  and  to  question  the 
necessity  of  doing  it !  Pitiable,  indeed,  is  that 
woman,  because  in  a  well-regulated  house- 
hold, even  where  the  mistress  takes  no  part 
in  the  executive  business  herselC  there  must 
still  be  a  constant  oversight,  and  constant 
forethought,  accompanied  with  a  variety  of 
calculations,  plans,  and  arrangements;  which 
to  an  indolent  person  cannot  £iil  to  be  irk- 
some in  the  extreme ;  while  to  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  her  own  re- 
sources in  the  constant  exercise  of  industry, 
they  give  a  zest  and  an  interest  to  all 
the  duties  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
part a  fooling  of  contentment  and  cheer- 
fulness sufficient  of  itsdf  to  render  every 
duty  light 

There  is  no  case  in  which  example  is  more 
ckwely  connected  with  influence  than  in  this. 
A  company  of  idle  persons  can  keep  each 
other  in  countenance  to  almost  any  extent ; 


while  there  are  fow  who  cannot  be  made 
ashamed  of  idleness  by  having  constantly 
before  them  an  example  of  industry.  Thus 
where  the  mistress  of  a  house  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  is  ever  ready  to  lend  assistance 
herself;  where  she  evinces  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  doing  things  with  her  own  hand, 
rather  than  seeing  them  left  undone;  and 
where  it  is  known  that  her  mind  is  as  quick 
to  perceive  what  is  wanted  as  her  hand  is 
willing  to  execute  it;  such  a  mistress  will 
seldom  have  to  complain  that  her  servants 
are  idle,  or  that  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  make  the  necessary  effort  when  extra 
work  has  to  be  done. 

There  is,  however,  a  just  medium  to  be 
observed  between  doing  too  much,  and  too 
little,  in  domestic  afl^rs ;  and  this  point  of 
observance  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  fomily,  and  the  number 
of  servants  employed.  It  can  never  be  said 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen  is  an  ele- 
ment in  which  a  refined  and  intellectual  wo- 
man ought  to  live ;  though  the  department 
itself  is  one  which  no  sensible  woman  would 
think  it  a  degradation  to  overlook.  But  in- 
stead of  maintaining  a  general  oversight  and 
arrangement  of  such  affairs,  some  well-inten- 
tioned women  plunge  head,  heart,  and  hand 
into  the  vortex  of  culinary  operations,  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  doing  what  would  be  more 
appropriately  left  to  their  servants. 

This  fault,  however,  is  one  which  belongs 
but  little  to  the  present  times.  It  was  the 
fault  of  our  grandmothers,  and  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  improve  upon  their  habits  by 
falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  forgetting, 
in  our  eagerness  to  secure  to  ourselves  per- 
sonal ease  and  indulgence,  how  many  good 
and  kind  feelings  may  be  brought  into  exer- 
cise by  a  participation  in  the  practical  part 
of  domestic  management — how  much  valua- 
ble health,  and  how  much  vivacity  and  cheer- 
fulness, alternating  with  wholesome  and  real 
rest,  are  purchased  by  habits  of  personal  ao« 
tivity. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this 
subject  without  entering  into  it  fully,  and  at 
considerable  length ;  and  having  already  done 
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thk  otoewhera,'^  under  the  head  of  <«Kiiid* 
neei  and  Cooeideratioi]*"  1  will  spare  the 
imdac  a  repetitioD  of  my  own  sentimente 
upon  a  eubject  of  euch  vital  importance  to 
the  wivee  of  England. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OBDSR9  JUSTICE,  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

The  general  tendency  of  domestic  manage- 
ment should  be,  to  establish  throughout  a 
household  the  principles  of  order,  justice,  and 
benevolence. 

In  speaking  first  of  order,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  such  points  of  observance  as  the 
placing  of  chain  in  a  drawing-room,  or  or- 
naments on  a  mantelpiece.  The  principle  of 
order,  in  its  happiest  development,  has  to  do 
with  the  state  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
personal  habits.  Thus  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  fitness  of  things,  correct  calculations 
as  to  time  and  means,  with  a  just  sense  of 
relative  importance,  so  as  to  keep  the  less 
subservient  to  the  greater,  all  belong  to  the 
department  of  order  in  a  well^overned  house- 
hold, and  should  all  be  exemplified  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  mistress. 

There  is  no  surer  method  of  maintaining 
authority  over  others,  than  by  showing  that 
wo  have  learned  to  govern  ourselves.  Thus 
a  well-ordered  mind  obtains  an  influence  in 
society,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
mere  talent,  without  this  regard  to  order, 
ever  to  acquire.  All  caprice,  all  hasty  or 
violent  expressions,  all  sudden  and  extrava- 
gant ebullitionB  of  feeling  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, ejdiibited  before  servants  and  inferiors, 
have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  dignity  of  a 
miatrees,  and  ooneequently  to  weaken  her 
influence. 

The  mistress  of  a  house  should  always 
appear  cahn,  and  perfectly  self-possessed, 
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whether  die  ieeli  so  ornot ;  and  if  from  an 
accumuktion  of  household  disasters,  partic- 
ularly such  as  mal-occurrences  before  her 
guests,  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  should 
be  too  great  ibr  her  powers  of  setf^ontrol, 
she  may  alwaye  find  a  natural  and  appropri- 
ats  outlet  for  them,  by  sympathizing  with 
other  sufierers  in  the  same  calamity,  and  thus 
evincing  her  regard  for  them,  rather  than  for 
herselE 

Nor  ought  we  to  class  this  species  of  self^ 
discipline  widi  thoee  artificial  manners  whidi 
are  assumed  merely  for  the  sake  of  eflect 
If  the  same  individual  who  eontnrfled  her 
feelings  befcNre  her  guests,  diould  go  out 
among  her  servants  and  give  full  vent  to 
them  theret  such  a  case  would  certainly  de- 
serve to  be  so  classed.  But  the  self-control 
I  would  gladly  recommend,  is  of  a  widely 
difibrent  order,  extending  to  a  mastery  over 
the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  expressions.  In 
the  former  case,  a  lady  seated  at  the  head  of 
her  table,  will  sometimes  speak  in  a  sharp 
whisper  to  a  servant,  with  a  countenance  in 
which  all  the  furies  might  be  represented  as 
one;- when  suddenly  turning  to  her  guests, 
she  will  address  them  with  the  blandest 
smiles,  even  before  the  cloud  has  had  time  to 
vanish  from  her  brow.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  will  recoUect,  that 
others  have  been  made  to  suffer  perhaps 
more  than  herself  and  that  whatever  the 
cause  of  vexation  or  distress  may  be,  it  can 
only  be  making  that  distress  greater,  for  her 
to  appear  angry  or  disturbed.  By  euch 
habits  of  reflection,  and  by  the  mastery  of 
judgment  over  impulse,  she  will  be  able  in 
time,  not  only  to  appear  calm,  but  really  to 
feel  so ;  or  if  there  should  be  just  as  much 
excitement  as  may  be  agreeably  carried  off 
in  condolence  with  her  friends,  there  will 
never  be  sufficient  really  to  destroy  either 
their  comfort,  or  her  own  peace  of  mind. 

In  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  order,  would 
that  it  were  possible  to  impress  this  fact  upon 
the  minds  of  English  wives— that  there  is 
neiflier  beauty  nor  order  in  making  their  ser- 
vants and  their  domestic  afibirs  in  general, 
fte  subject  of  conversation  in  company.    To 
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hear  some  good  ladies  talkingt  one  would 
really  think  that  servants  were  a  sort  of 
plague  sent  upon  the  nation  at  large,  and 
upon  them  in  particular.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  wrong  state  of  feeling  evinced  by  allow- 
ing one  of  our  greatest  sources  of  personal 
comfort  to  be  habitually  regarded  as  a  bane 
rather  than  a  blessing ;  we  see  here  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  the  laws  of  order 
are  infringed  by  a  disregard  to  the  fitness  of 
things ;  for  however  interesting  our  domestic 
affairs  may  be  to  ourselves,  it  requires  but 
little  tact  or  observation  to  discover,  that  they 
interest  no  one  else,  unless  it  be  our  nearest 
and  most  intimate  friends,  whose  personal 
regard  to  us  will  induce  them  to  listen  with 
kindness  to  whatever  we  describe  as  being 
connected  with  our  welfare  or  happiness. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  a  history  of  bodily 
aiknents  should  never  be  forced  upon  visit- 
ors;  for  as  it  requires  either  to  be  an  intimate 
friend,  or  a  member  of  the  same  family,  to 
feel  any  particular  interest  in  the  good  or 
bad  practices  of  servants ;  so  it  requires  that 
our  friends  should  be  very  tenderly  attached 
to  us  to  care  about  our  ailments,  or  even  to 
listen  with  any  real  attention  when  we  make 
them  the  subject  of  conversation.  In  all  such 
cases,  it  is  possible  that  a  third  party  may  be 
more  quick  to  perceive  the  real  state  of  things 
than  the  party  most  concerned  ;  but  I  own  I 
have  often  wondered  what  the  habitual  corn- 
plainer  of  household  and  personal  grievances 
could  find  to  induce  her  to  go  on  in  the 
averted  look,  the  indifferent  answer,  and  the 
absent  manner  of  her  guests ;  yet,  such  is 
the  entire  occupation  of  some  minds  with 
subjects  of  this  nature,  that  they  are  scarcely 
alive  to  impressions  from  any  other  source ; 
and  perhaps  the  surest  way  to  prevent  our 
annoyance  of  others,  is  to  recollect  how  often 
and  how  much  we  have  been  annoyed  in 
tliis  way  ourselves. 

It  is,  then,  no  mean  or  trifling  attainment 
for  the  mistress  of  a  house  to  be  thoroughly 
at  home  in  her  own  domestic  affairs ;  deeply 
interested  in  the  character  and  habits  of  all 
the  different  members  of  her  household,  so  as 
to  extend  over  them  the  care  and  the  solicit 


tude  of  a  mother ;  and  yet  before  her  guests, 
or  in  the  presence  of  her  friends,  to  be  per- 
fectly disengaged,  able  to  enter  into  all  their 
causes  of  anxiety,  or  hope,  and  above  all,  to 
give  an  intellectual  character  and  a  moral 
tendency  to  the  general  tone  of  the  conver- 
sation in  which  she  takes  a  part  With  no- 
thing less  than  this  strict  regulation  of  the 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  habits,  this  regard  to 
fitness,  and  this  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
subserviency  of  one  thing  to  another,  ought 
the  wives  of  England  to  be  satisfied ;  for  it  is 
to  them  we  look  for  every  important  bias 
given  to  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  that 
class  of  society  upon  which  depends  so  much 
of  the  good  infiuence  of  England  as  a  nation. 

A  love  of  order  is  as  much  exemplified  by 
doing  any  thing  at  its  proper  time  as  in  its 
appropriate  place ;  and  it  rests  with  a  mis- 
tress of  a  house  to  see  that  her  own  time, 
and  that  of  her  servants,  is  judiciously  pro- 
portioned out  Some  mistresses,  forgetting 
this,  and  unacquainted  with  the  real  advan- 
tages of  order,  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  their 
servants  from  one  occupation  to  another, 
choosing  extra  work  for  them  to  do  on  busy 
days,  crowding  a  variety  of  occupations  into 
one  short  space  of  time,  and  then  complain- 
ing that  nothing  is  thoroughly  done ;  while 
others  will  put  off  necessary  preparations  un- 
til so  late  that  everybody  is  flurried  and  con- 
fused, and  well  if  they  are  not  out  of  temper 
too.  It  may  possibly  have  occurred  to  others 
as  it  has  to  myseit)  to  be  present  where,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  evening  party  being  ex- 
pected, all  the  good  things  for  the  entertain- 
ment had  to  be  made  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  I  need  hardly  add  that  when  the 
guests  arrived,  neither  mistress  nor  servants 
were  in  a  very  fit  state  to  go  through  the 
ceremonial  of  a  dignified  reception. 

Forethought,  then,  is  a  most  essential  qual- 
ity in  the  mistress  of  a  house,  if  she  wishes 
to  maintain  throughout  her  establishment  the 
principle  of  order.  Whatever  others  do,  she 
must  tkmk  It  is  not  possible  for  order  to  ex- 
ist, where  many  minds  are  employed  in  di- 
recting a  variety  of  movements.  There 
must  be  one  presiding  intellect  to  guide  the 
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whole;  and  whether  the  household  to  be 
governed  belong  to  a  mansion  or  a  cottage, 
whether  the  servants  to  be  directed  b<^many 
or  few,  that  presiding  power  must  be  vested 
in  the  mistress,  or  in  some  one  individual 
deputed  to  act  in  her  stead.  It  is  from  leav- 
ing this  thinking  and  contriving  part,  along 
with  the  executive,  to  servants,  that  we  see 
perpetuated  so  many  objectionable  and  ab- 
surd methods  of  transacting  the  business  of 
domestic  life;  methods  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  acted  upon 
sometimes  with  great  inconvenience  and 
equal  waste,  simply  because  habit  has  ren- 
dered it  a  sort  of  established  thing,  that 
whatever  is  done,  should  be  done  in  a  cer- 
tain manner;  for  servants  are  a  class  of 
people  who  think  but  little,  and  many  of 
them  would  rather  take  double  pains,  and 
twice  the  necessary  length  of  time  in  doing 
their  work  the  old  way,  than  risk  the  experi- 
ment of  a  new  one,  even  if  it  should  ever 
occur  to  them  to  make  it 

It  must  rest  with  the  mistress,  then,  to  in- 
troduce improvements  and  facilities  in  the 
transaction  of  household  business ;  and  she 
will  be  but  little  fitted  for  her  office  who  has 
not  studied  before  her  marriage  the  best  way 
of  doing  common  and  familiar  things.  What- 
ever her  good  intentions,  or  even  her  meas- 
ure of  good  sense  may  be,  she  will  labor  un- 
der painful  disadvantages,  and  difficulties 
scarcely  to  be  overcome,  by  taking  up  this 
study  for  the  first  time  afler  she  has  become 
the  mistress  of  a  house ;  for  all  points  of 
failure  here,  her  own  servants  will  be  quick 
to  detect,  and  most  probably  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of. 

A  married  woman  thus  circumstanced,  will 
certainly  act  most  wisely  by  studiously  con- 
cealing her  own  ignorance ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this  effectually,  she  must  avoid  asking 
Ibolish  questions,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
watches  every  thing  that  is  done  with  care- 
ful and  quiet  scrutiny,  so  as  to  learn  the  how 
and  the  why  of  every  trivial  act  before  en- 
gaging in  it  herself,  or  even  venturing  a  re« 
mark  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
done  by  othtfrd. 


But  essential  as  knowledge  is  to  good  do- 
mestic management,  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  knowledge  is  not  all.  There  must 
be  a  love  of  order,  a  sense  of  fitness,  a  quick 
perception  of  the  appropriateness  of  time 
and  place,  lively  impressions  of  reality  and 
truth,  and  clear  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
relative  importance ;  and  in  order  to  the  com- 
plete qualification  of  a  good  wife  and  mis- 
tress, ihere  must  be  along  with  all  these,  not 
only  a  willingness,  but  &  strong  determina- 
tion to  act  upon  such  impressions  and  con- 
victions to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  to 
promote  social,  domestic,  and  individual  hap- 
piness. 

And  if  all  these  requirements  are  to  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  order,  we  must 
look  for  those  which  are  still  more  serious 
under  that  of  justice. 

The  word  justice  has  a  somewhat  start- 
ling sound  to  female  ears,  and  I  might  per- 
haps be  induced  to  use  a  softer  expression, 
could  I  find  one  suited  to  my  purpose ; 
though  after  all,  I  fancy  we  shotdd  none  of 
us  be  much  the  worse  for  having  the  word 
justice,  in  itQ  simple  and  imperative  strict- 
ness, more  frequently  applied  to  our  relative 
and  social  duties.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  good  old- 
fashioned  notion,  that  of  doing  justice,  which 
has  fallen  a  little  too  much  into  disuse ;  or 
perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  its  place  among  female  duties, 
and  considered  too  exclusively  as  belonging 
to  points  of  law  and  cases  of  public  trial 

I  am  well  aware  that  justice  in  its  highest 
sense  belongs  not  to  creatures  frail,  short- 
sighted, and  liable  to  deception  like  our- 
selves ;  but  that  strong  sense  of  truth,  and 
honesty,  and  individual  right,  which  we 
naturally  include  in  our  idea  of  the  love 
of  justice,  was  surely  given  us  to  be  exer- 
cised in  our  dealings  with  each  other,  and  in 
thp  general  conduct  of  our  domestic  afiairs. 
This  regard  to  what  is  just  in  itself,  necessa- 
rily including  what  is  due  to  others,  and  what 
is  due  firom  them  also,  is  the  moral  basis  up- 
on which  all  good  management  depends ;  for 
when  once  tiiis  foundation  is  removed*  an 
inlet  m  opened  fbr  innumerable  k>wer  mo- 
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tives,  Quch  as  selfishness,  vanity,  caprice,  and 
a  host  of  others  of  the  same  unworthy  char- 
acter, to  enter  and  mix  themselves  up  with 
the  conduct  of  daily  life. 

We  cannot  therefore  be  too  studious  to  de- 
tect, or  too  prompt  to  overcome,  these  ene- 
mies  to  right  feeling  and  to  duty  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  be  best  enabled  to  do  this,  with 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  endeavors,  by 
a  habit  of  constantly  stretching  our  ideas  to 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  nature  of  jus- 
tice in  general — justice  in  its  simplicity  and 
its  strictness,  without  deterioration  from  the 
influence  of  custom,  and  without  those  quali- 
fications which  owe  their  existence  to  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society. 

Imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  the 
kind  and  considerate  mistress  will  see  that 
every  member  of  her  household  has  some 
rights  which  others  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  infringe ;  and  if  she  be  attentive  to  the 
wel&re  of  her  family,  she  will  find  sufilicient 
exercise  for  her  love  of  justice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  differences  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  clashing  of  individual  interests.  Even 
the  most  insignificant  member  of  such  a 
fiunily,  that  unfortunate  attached  to  almost 
all  establishments  under  the  name  of  ''the 
boy,"  all  from  him  down  to  the  yery  anunals, 
will  have  their  rights,  and  such  rights  can 
only  be  consistently  maintained  by  the  aur 
thority  of  one  presiding  mind. 

Thus  the  abuse  or  the  neglect  of  domestic 
animals  can  never  prevail  to  any  great  extent, 
where  the  mistress  does  her  duty ;  for  though 
servants  will  sometimes  lavish  their  caresses 
upon  such  creatures,  they  are  for  the  roost 
part  careless  about  their  actual  wants ;  and 
unless  properly  instructed,  and  even  looked 
afler  in  this  respect,  they  will  sometimes  be 
absolutely  cruel.  The  mistress  of  a  house 
may  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
her  servants,  what  they  possibly  will  have 
had  no  means  of  learning  at  home,  that  these 
are  creatures  committed  to  our  care  by  their 
Creator  and  ours,  and  that  we  have  no  more 
right  to  practise  cruelty  upon  them,  than  we 
iiave  to  disobey  the  righteous  law  of  God  in 
any  other  respect 


Regarding  the  important  subject  of  econo- 
my in  its  character  of  a  great  moral  obliga- 
tion, rather  than  simply  as  an  individual 
benefit,  I  shall  place  it  under  the  head  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  I  do  this  in  the  humble  hope,  that 
when  so  classed,  it  may  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  serious  attention  than  could  be  de- 
sired, were  the  subject  to  be  considered  the 
mere  act  of  saving  money.  True  economy, 
and  that  which  alone  deserves  our  regard  as 
a  study,  I  have  already  described  as  consist- 
ing in  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  with 
the  smallest  pecuniary  means — not  only  good 
to  the  poor,  and  to  society  in  general,  but 
good  to  the  family  of  which  we  form  a  part ; 
and  of  course  this  study  includes  the  preven- 
tion of  absolute  waste  in  any  department 
whatever.  Such  a  system  of  economy,  I 
consider  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  mere 
act  of  saving  money ;  except  so  &r  as  that 
all  economical  persons  will  endeavor  to  save 
money  to  a  certain  extent,  in  order  that  they 
or  theif  families  may  not  be  dependent  upon 
others.  A  sense  of  justice  will  also  induce 
them  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  ihoe^ 
under  their  care,  without  doing  which  tbef 
have  certainly  no  right  to  be  generous* 

Everything  necessary  to  the  practice  of  4bu3 
kind  of  equitable  economy^  is  consefMen% 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  justice. '  W^ 
shall  therefore  turn  our  attention  the  moQB 
seriously  to  a  few  hints  on  the  most  oomunop- 
place  of  all  subjects — that  of  saving. 

Nor  let  the  refined  and  fastidious  ypUAg 
wife,  retaining  all  her  boarding-school  con- 
tempt for  such  homely  household  virtuetSi 
dismiss  the  subject  with  the  hasty  conclu^op, 
that  such  studies  are  only  for  the  vulgar  or 
the  low.  There  are  those  who  could  tell  her, 
that  there  is  a  vulgarity  in  extravagance,  of 
which  the  really  well-bred  are  seldon^  guilty ; 
and  that  no  persons  are  so  much  addicted  to 
the  lavish  and  indiscriminate  waste  of  money, 
as  those  who  have  been  raised  firom  low  bir^ 
and  education  to  affluent  means. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  tUe 
sound-minded,  honest-hearted,  upright  wo- 
men, who  form  the  majority  of  English  wives, 
should  deceive  themselves  by  notions  so  ab- 
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surd  Z8  these ;  and  I  only  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  embody  in  the  present  work«  the 
united  evidence  of  such  women  in  favor  of 
the  plans  they  have  themselves  found  roost 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  comfort  and 
economy  combined. 

I  place  these  two  words  together,  because 
that  can  never  be  called  good  management, 
which  has  not  reference  to  both,  or  which 
extracts  from  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  the  other ;  that  can  never  be  called 
good  management,  where  economy  takes  pre- 
cedence of  comfort,  except  only  in  cases  of 
debt,  where  comfort  ought  unquestionably  to 
give  place  to  honesty ;  and  still  less  can  that 
be  called  good  management  where  comfort  is 
the  only  consideration,  because  the  higher  con- 
sideration of  justice  must  then  be  neglected. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice in  her  household  transactions,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  mistress  of  a  family  should 
make  herself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
prices  and  qualities  of  all  common  and  famil- 
iar things,  that  she  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
pay  equitably  for  every  thing  brought  into  her 
house.  These  are  opportunities  of  observing 
or  violating  the  laws  of  justice,  which  few 
mistresses  have  the  energy,  and  still  fewer 
the  inclination,  to  look  after  themselves ;  and 
they  are  consequentiy  left  for  the  most  part 
to  servants  and  trades-people  to  adjust  as 
they  think  proper,  each  regarding  their  own 
interest  and  convenience,  as  it  is  perfectiy 
natural  that  they  should.  Servants  of  course 
prefer  having  every  article  of  household  con- 
sumption brought  to  the  door ;  and  in  large 
towns  this  is  easily  managed  by  small  traders 
in  such  articles,  who  can  regulate  their  prices 
as  they  think  proper,  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  sometimes 
without  any  direct  reference  to  what  is  the 
real  marketable  value  of  their  property.  That 
too  much  is  trusted  to  interested  parties  in 
such  cases  as  these,  must  be  clear  to  the 
meanest  understanding ;  for  we  all  know  the 
tendency  there  is  in  human  nature,  to  use  for 
selfish  purposes  the  power  of  doing  what  is 
not  strictiy  right,  and  especially  where  this 
can  be  done  without  fear  of  detection. 


In  the  •*  Daughters  of  England'*  I  have 
strongly  recommended  that  young  women 
should  cultivate  habits  of  attention  to  the 
public  as  well  as  the  private  affairs  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live,  so  far  as  to  ob- 
tain a  general  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, and  of  the  great  political  move- 
ments taking  place  around  them.  The  abuse 
of  such  knowledge  is  to  make  it  the  basis  of 
party  feeling  and  political  animosity ;  but  its 
proper  and  legitimate  use  is  that  which  ena- 
bles respectable,  influential,  and  patriotic  wo- 
men, to  carry  out  the  views  of  an  enlightened 
legislature  through  those  minor  channels 
which  form  the  connection  between  public 
and  private  life,  and  the  right  direction  of 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  in  general 

How  littie  do  women,  poring  over  their 
worsted  work,  sometimes  think  of  these 
things !  How  littie  do  they  reflect,  that  not 
only  is  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  govern  their 
household  well,  but  so  to  govern  it,  that  those 
wise  and  benevolent  enactments  designed  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  at  large,  which  it  has 
been  put  into  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  to 
make,  may  not  be  frustrated  for  want  of  their 
prompt  and  willing  concurrence !  When  once 
this  idea  has  been  fuUy  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  woman,  she  wfel  not,  she  cannot, 
think  it  a  degradation  to  use  every  personal 
effort  for  the  correction  of  public  abuses, 
rather  than  it  should  be  said,  that  while  the 
legislature  of  England  evinced  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
there  was  not  patriotism  enough  among  her 
women  to  assist  in  promoting  their  general 
good. 

But  to  return  to  particular  instances  of  do- 
mestic economy.  The  habit  of  making  what 
are  called  **  cheap  bargains,"  does  not  appear 
to  me  worthy  of  being  classed  under  this 
head ;  because  the  principle  of  econon^ 
would  inspire  a  wish  to  pay  an  equitable  and 
fair  price  for  a  good  article,  rather  than  a  k>w 
price  for  a  poor  one ;  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  articles  offered  for  sale  as 
being  remarkably  cheap,  are  of  veiy  inferior 
quality. 
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Bat  above  'all  other  things  to  be  guarded 
against  in  making  bargains,  is  that  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  poor.  It  is,  a  cruel  system 
carried  on  by  the  world,  and  one  against 
which  woman,  with  her  boasted  kindness  of 
heart,  ought  especially  to  set  her  fiice — that 
of  first  ascertaining  the  position,  or  degree 
of  necessi^  of  the  par^  we  deal  with,  and 
then  offering  a  price  accordingly.  Yet,  how 
Q<ten  do  we  hear  the  expression— **  I  get  it 
done  so  welUand  so  cheaply ;  ioxt  poor  .things, 
they  are  in  such  distress,  they  are  glad  to  do 
it  at  any  price !" 

And  a  pitiful  J(ight  it  is  to  see  the  plain 
work,  and  fine  work  too,  that  is  done  upon 
such  terms.  A  pitiful  thing  it  is  to  think,  of 
the  number  of  hours  which  must  have  been 
spent,  perhaps  in  the  endurance  of  hunger 
and  cold,  before  the  scantypittance  was  earn- 
ed; and  to  compare  this  with  the  golden 
sums  so  willingly  expended  at  some  &shion- 
able  milliner's,  where,  because  the  lady  of  the 
house  IB  not  in  wanif  the  kind-hearted  .pur- 
chaser would  be  sorry  to  insult  her  feelings 
by  offering  less. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  ready  pay- 
ment of  the  poor.  It  is  a  mockery  of  words, 
to  tell  them  you  have  no  change.  The  poor 
know  perfectly  well  that  change  is  to  be  had ; 
and  when  you  tell  them  to  call  again  in  a  few 
days,  or  when  it  is  more  convenient  to  attend 
to  them,  perhaps  the  disappointed  applicant 
goes  sorrowing  home,  to  meet  the  eager 
glance  of  a  parent,  or  a  child,  who  has  been 
all  day  calculating  upon  some  article  of  food 
or  clothing,  which  that  little  payment  was  ex- 
pected to  have  furnished  them  with  the  means 
of  procuring. 

I  am  aware  that  disappointments  of  this 
kind  are  sometimes  unavoidable ;  but  I  ap- 
peal to  my  countrywomen,  whether  as  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience,  the  poor  ought  to  be 
sent  empty  away,  when  the  rich  and  the  in- 
dependent, because  of  their  greater  influence, 
and  the  higher  respect  in  which  they  are 
held,  are  paid  in  a  prompt  and  willing  man- 
ner, nothing  being  s^id  ^i^ier  aboHt  inconve- 
nience or  difficulty. 

To  all  person^  however,  whether  high  .or 


low,  rich  or  poor,  it  is  highly  important  to 
good  management  that  frequent  payments 
should  be  made.  Weekly  payment  of  all 
trades-people  is  the  best,  because  then  neither 
party  has  time  to  forget  what  has  been  boi^ght, 
and  they  are  consequently  less  likely  to  make 
mistakes  in  their  final  settlement  As  a  check 
upon  such  mistakes  in  the  making  up  of  ac- 
counts, it  is  indispensable  that  all  bills  should 
be  kept  for  a  year  at  least  after  their  payment ; 
and  though  this  practice  waj  at  first  appear 
useless  and  troublesome,  ample  satis&ctbn 
will  eventually  be  derived  by  exemption irpp:i 
all  that  uncomfortable  feeling  which  arises 
fropi  uncertain^  in  this  respect— from  f^n  idea 
of  having  either  injured  another,  or  beinig  in- 
jured one's  self 

There  is  a  foolish  habit  to  which  mai^ 
shopkeepers  are  addicted,  of  persuading  mar- 
Tied  women,  and  particularly  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  to  purchase  on  credit  When 
they  see  a  lady  evidently  tempted,  looking  at 
an  article  again  and  again,  and  repeatedly 
asking  the  price,  as  if  in  the  hope  each  time 
of  finding'it  less,  it  is  perfectly  natural  in  them, 
if  they  know  the  respectability  of  their  cus- 
tomer, to  fall  in  with  her  weakness,  and,  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  her  inadequate 
means,  to  offer  the  tempting  article,  to  be  paid 
for  on  some  distant  day.  It  is  still  more  fool- 
ish, therefore,  in  the  woman  who  goes  unpro- 
vided for  such  a  purchase,  to  trust  herself  so 
far  as  to  trifle  with  temptation ;  but  the  ex- 
treme of  her  folly,  is  to  allow  herself  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  at  last,  to  take  what  .she 
cannot  pay  for,  and  probably  does  not  loally 
want 

It  is  often  stated  by  imprudent  women,  as 
an  excuse  for  buying  what  they  do  not  need, 
that  it  was  ** so  extremely  cheap;"  but  that 
must  always  be  a  dear  article  to  us  which  we 
have  no  use  for ;  and  the  money  which  such 
things  would  cost  must»  in  the  endi  pnxve 
more  valuable  than  the  cheapest  goods  whioh 
are  not  necessary,  or  not  cabolated  to  be 
of  use. 

Maicried  women  who<love  justice  to  them- 
selves ,as  well  ,a8  to  others,  should  alwajfs 
koep  fltrictAPeomits.  Wiithoiit'SOflMeiwhDee 
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of  this  kind,  husbands  are  sometimes  a  little 
incredulous,  and  such  a  proof  of  the  right 
distribution  of  her  means,  no  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  show.  While,  however,  the  husband 
is  thus  enabled  to  see  for  himself  what  has 
been  the  actual  expenditure,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  is  qualified  to  judge  in  all 
cases  of  the  necessity  for  such  expenditure 
being  made.  The  wife  alone  can  do  this; 
and  if  she  enjoys  that  inestimable  blessing  to 
a  married  woman,  her  husband's  confidence, 
he  will  be  satisfied  that  all  the  rest  is  right, 
whether  he  understands  it  or  not  There  is 
no  doubt,  if  he  was  consulted  about  every 
purchase  to  be  made,  he  would  think  in  some 
instances  that  the  article  could  be  done  with- 
out; while  in  others,  he  would  probably 
choose  a  fiir  more  expensive  one  than  was 
necessary.  A  wise  and  prudent  woman  will, 
therefore,  so  manage  these  affairs,  as  to  ob- 
tain the  privilege  of  having  them  left  entirely 
to  her  judgment 

She  will  find  too,  that  economy  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  buying  little,  as  in  buying 
suitably ;  for  a  house  or  a  wardrobe  may  be 
so  scantily  supplied,  that  each  article  has  to 
do  the  service  of  many,  and  is  thus  prema- 
turely worn  out,  or  effectually  destroyed,  by 
being  put  to  uses  for  which  it  never  was  de- 
signed. The  poor  girl  who  has  but  a  thin 
pair  of  shoes,  and  no  money  to  buy  stronger, 
must  unavoidably  destroy  them  in  one  day's 
journey ;  when,  had  they  been  used  only  for 
proper  purposes,  they  might  have  lasted  a 
year.  And  it  is  the  same  with  a  scantily  fur- 
nished kitchen.  Absolute  waste  to  a  very 
great  extent  must  necessarily  be  the  conse- 
quence of  having  but  few  implements  for 
daily  use,  and  making  them  serve  every  pur- 
pose as  occasion  may  require.  With  the  be^t 
supply  of  kitchen  utensils,  however,  their  se- 
lection and  use  ought  not  to  be  left  entirely 
to  8ervant&  The  mistress  herself  must  some- 
times direct  in  this  department,  unless  she 
would  see  the  amount  of  her  bOls  alarmingly 
increased  by  the  habit  most  servants  have, 
of  snatching  up  what  is  nearest  to  them, 
rather  than  thinking  what  is  fittest  to  be  used. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  household  linen. 


of  which  an  ample  ^supply,  given  out  with 
regularity  and  judgment,  will  always  be  found 
most  economical  in  the  end.  But  on  no  ac- 
count whatever  let  any  deficiency  in  this  de- 
partment, or  in  that  of  your  kitchen,  be  sup- 
plied by  borrowing.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
the  defects  of  your  establishment  to  be  made 
known  to  others,  and,  except  in  eases  of  ex- 
traordinary emergency,  if  you  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  what  is  wanted,  the  sooner  you 
learn  to  do  without  it  the  better. 

With  regard  to  food,  too,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  to  have  a  table  comfortably  sup- 
plied with  a  moderate  variety  of  dishes,  is 
by  no  means  incoAsistent  with  the  strictest 
economy.  I  have  sometimes  even  &ncied 
that  a  spare  dinner  had  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing a  very  disproportionate  appetite ;  at  least 
I  remember,  when  a  girl,  having  occasionally 
the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  a  table  of  this 
kind,  when  I  always  felt  most  perversely  in- 
clined to  eat  up  every  thing  that  was  set  be- 
fore me. 

But  leaving  this  fact  to  be  settled  by  politi- 
cal economists,  it  must  be  allowed  that  per- 
sons in  general  are  not  so  childish  as  to  eat 
more,  because  they  see  more ;  and  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  well-supplied  table,  there  is  an 
air  of  comfort  and  respectability,  which  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  I  cannot  think 
we  should  derive  any  advantage  from  giving 
up.  Besides  which,  a  certain  extent  of  va- 
riety  affords  opportunity  for  bringing  out 
again,  ir  a  more  attractive  form,  many  things 
which  must  have  been  otherwise  dismissed 
altogether.  In  this  art  the  French  have  ar- 
rived at  great  perfection ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  these  observations,  the 
cheapness  of  their  way  of  living  is  always  a 
subject  of  surprise  to  the  English,  on  their 
first  acquaintance  with  French  habits. 

Still,  we  must  feel  that  the  system  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  when  it  leads  to  excess ;  far  bet- 
ter— ^far  better  is  it  to  eat  the  last  morsel  of 
plain  food  prepared  every  day,  than  to  give 
the  time,  and  fhe  thoughts,  too  much  to  the 
preparation  and  enjoyment  of  food. 

But  the  great  point  to  be  observed,  both  in 
the  study  and  the  practice  of  economy,  is  to 
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propoition  your  expenditure  to  your  mean& 
The  difference,  even  of  a  hundred  a  year,  in 
the  income  of  a  family,  makes  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  duties  of  tlie  mistress  with 
regard  to  economy.  Thus,  it  may  be  highly 
meritorious  for  one  married  woman  to  do  all 
her  needieworic  herself,  while,  in  another,  it 
would  evince  a  disregard  for  the  fitness  of 
things,  to  spend  her  time  in  doing  what  she 
would  be  more  in  the  way  of  her  duty  to  em- 
ploy the  poor  and  the  needy  to  do  for  her. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  evident  that  princi- 
ple, rather  than  inclination,  must  form  the 
basis  of  our  actions ;  and  in  foUowing  out  the 
principle  of  justice  more  especially,  that  self 
must  hold  a  very  inferior  place  in  our  calcu- 
lations. The  same  may  be  said  of  those  du- 
ties which  follow,  and  which  are  comprised 
under  the  head  of  benevolence ;  for  though 
selfishness  and  generosity  may,  in  the  first 
view,  appear  to  be  directly  opposite  ia  their 
nature,  the  act  of  giving  is,  in  many  cases, 
only  the  gratification  of  a  refined  selfishness, 
with  which  the  principle  of  integrity  has  to 
wage  determined  war.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  generosity  in  giving  what  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  our  own,  nor  justice  in  receiving 
thanks  for  what  we  had  no  right  to  give. 

To  be  solicitous  either  to  give,  or  to  receive, 
costly  presents  in  your  own  family,  is  a  sort 
of  childish  weakness,  and  particularly  to  ex- 
pect such  presents  from  a  husband,  for  where 
there  is  a  perfect  identity  of  feeling  and  pos- 
session, both  as  regards  money  and  goods, 
the  wife  may  just  as  well  purchase  the  val- 
uable article  for  herself.  There  is,  however, 
something  gratifying  to  every  heart  in  being 
remembered  during  absence ;  but  the  gratifi- 
cation consists  rather  in  finding  that  our  tri- 
fling wants  have  been  thought  of  and  sup- 
plied, than  that  the  indulgence  of  our  self-love 
or  our  vanity  has  had  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  and  a  thimble  in  such  a  case  may  be 
more  valuable  than  a  costly  gent 

The  married  woman,  as  soon  as  she  takes 
upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  standing  at 
tiie  head  of  an  establishment,  should  with- 
draw herself  in  a  great  measure  firom  those 
little  obligations  and  kindnesses,  which  as  a 


young  woman  and  unmarried,  she  might 
with  propriety  have  received.  She  must, 
therefore,  strictly  avoid  courting  such  favors^ 
especially  from  the  great,  remembering  that 
in  being  the  mistress  of  a  house,  she  has  her- 
self become  a  source  from  whence  kindness 
ought  to  flow,  and  consequently  is  not  so 
proper  an  object  for  receiving  it 

To  be  ''just  before  we  are  generous,"  is  a 
good  old  maxim.  The  duties  of  benevolence 
must,  therefore,  always  be  made  subservient 
to  those  of  integrity.  But  still,  where  a  fami- 
ly is  neither  in  debt,  nor  in  want  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  there  must  be  some- 
thing due  from  such  a  family  to  those  who 
are  more  needy  than  themselves. 

It  is  a  privilege  we  all  enjoy,  of  being  at 
liberty  to  choose  our  own  way  of  being  char- 
itable ;  yet  if  we  think  seriously  on  the  sub- 
ject of  giving,  as  a  duty,  and  regard  our 
means  as  only  lent  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good 
which  they  are  capable  of  effecting ;  we  shall 
find  that  instead  of  its  being  the  mere  indul- 
gence of  a  natural  impulse,  to  give,  it  is  often 
the  study  of  a  lifetime  to  leam  how  to  give 
judiciously. 

To  judge  by  the  frequency  of  its  practice, 
one  would  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  serving  the  poor,  was  to 
give  away  at  the  door  pieces  of  broken  or 
otherwise  objectionable  food.  Yet  I  am  dis- 
posed to  tliink  that,  upon  the  whole,  more 
harm  than  good  results  from  this  practice ; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  temptation  it  offers 
to  the  poor  to  exaggerate  their  own  wants  and 
sufferings,  the  temptation  to  servants  is  no 
trifling  one,  to  be  perpetually  adding  to  the 
charitable  hoard,  what  a  little  ingenuity  or 
care  might  have  converted  into  ^  wholesome 
or  palatable  dish.  Besides  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  family  should  be  able  to  furnish 
a  regular  supply  of  such  food,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  really  destitute  must  be  very 
great,  on  those  days  when  they  are  obliged 
to  return  home  to  set  down  to  an  empty 
table,  or  perhaps  to  go  supperiess  to  bed.  In 
addition  to  which  objections,  we  may  safely 
add,  that  the  fewer  supplicants  and  hangers- 
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about,  to  be  found  at  our  doon,  the  better. 
Those  are  seldom  the  most  needy  who  adk 
assistance  in  this  way,  and  happily  for  our 
benevolence,  there  are  innumerable  channels 
now  open,  through  which  we  may  at  least 
endeavor  to  do  good  with  less  probability  of 
doing  harm. 

In  the  exercise  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  care 
is  often  necessary  to  avoid  Ming  into  popu- 
lar mistakes  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  cer- 
tain cases,  which  after  all  frequently  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  a  few  circumstances  of 
interest  attaching  to  them.  The  tide  of  fash- 
ion, when  it  takes  a  charitable  course,  will 
sometimes  pour  a  perfect  flood  of  benefits 
upon  certain  individuals,  to  the  neglect  of 
others  equally  deserving,  and  perhaps  more 
in  need.  But  the  mistress  of  a  femily,  whose 
mind  is  well  governed,  will  be  her  own  judge 
in  such  matters,  and  not  allowing  either  in- 
dolence or  self-indulgence  to  stand  in  her 
way,  nor  even  deputing  the  task  to  others,  she 
will,  as  fer  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  examine 
the  case  for  herself  in  order  that  she  may 
not  be  led  away  by  the  partial  statements 
or  highly  colored  representations  of  her 
friends. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  benevolence,  she 
will  also  keep  a  separate  provision,  and  sep- 
arate accounts,  in  order  to  ascertain  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  at  any  particular  time, 
what  has  been  the  exact  proportion  of  her 
resources  thus  distributed.  Without  this 
kind  of  record,  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy 
we  have  been  more  generous  than  is  really 
the  case;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
have  been  liberal  beyond  what  was  just,  for 
it  is  not  the  number  of  cases  we  relieve, 
which  has  to  be  considered,  so  much  as  the 
due  proportion  of  our  means  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  charitable  purposes. 

When  the  duty  of  benevolence,  extended 
through  offices  of  charity.  Is  considered  in 
this  light;  as  being  no  duty  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  one  of  serious  extent  and  re- 
spODsibilityyand  thus  bearing,  through  all  the 
intermediate  degrees  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, exact  reference  to  our  pecuniary 
means,  to  our  situation  in  life,  and  to  the 


number  of  relative  claims  we  have  to  fulfil*  Jt 
will  easily  be  seen,  that  to  lay  down  any  pre- 
cise rules  fqr  the  amount  of  money  which 
ought  to  be  expended  in  charity,  would 
be  presuming  upon  an  extent  of  knowledge 
which  no  single  individual  can  possess. 
Besides  which,  there  are  00  many  ways  of 
doing  good,  that  benevolent  feeling  can  often 
find  free  exercise  through  channels  which 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
what  is  generaUy  understood  by  charity. 

But  while  perfectly  aware  that  little  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  benefiting  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, without  regard  to  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare, I  own  I  am  one  of  those  who  would 
wish  that  the  bodies,  as  weU  as  the  souls  of 
the  poor  might  be  cared  for ;  nor  can  I  think 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  attend  to  instruc- 
tion, for  being  comfortably  clothed  and  sufiSi- 
ciently  fed. 

The  mistress  of  a  family,  when  truly  benev- 
olent, will  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely  giv- 
ing to  the  poor.  She  will  visit  them  in  their 
dwellings,  make  herself  acquainted  with  their 
habits,  characters,  and  circumstances:  and 
while  urging  upon  them  their  religious  duties, 
or  recommending  such  means  of  religious  in- 
struction as  may  be  within  their  reach,  her 
own  experience  in  the  practice  of  econo- 
my will  enable  her  occasionally  to  throw  in 
a  few  useful  hints  on  the  best  method  of 
employing  their  scanty  means,  so  as  that 
every  thing  may  be  turned  to  the  most  use- 
ful account  Assistance  of  this  kind,  judi- 
ciously and  kindly  given,  is  often  more  valu- 
able than  money  would  be  without  it ;  and 
those  who  have  but  little  to  give,  may  often, 
by  such  means,  extend  their  influence  to  as 
wide  a  circle  of  usefulness,  as  if  they  had 
thousands  at  their  disposal 

The  indigent  and  the  suflering  are  often 
good  judges  of  what  is  real,  and  what  is  pre- 
tended sympathy,  or  of  what  is  meant  for  kind- 
ness, without  sympathy  at  all.  Thus  the  most 
sincere  and  fervent  zeal  for  their  spiritual 
improvement  often  fails  to  produce  any  ef- 
fect, simply  from  the  feet  of  little  attention 
being  paid  to  their  temporal  affairs,  or  only 
such  as  they  can  perceive  at  once  to  be  un- 
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accompanied  by  any  feeling  of  Bympathy.  It 
is  a  happy  constitution  of  mind,  therefore, 
which  has  been  given  to  woman,  no  doubt 
for  holy  and  benevolent  purposes,  which  en- 
ables her  with  a  quick  and  sensitive  feeling 
to  enter  into  all  the  minutisB  of  daily  expe- 
rience, without  interruption  to  those  higher 
aims  which  must  occupy  the  supreme  atten- 
tion of  every  Christian  woman  h?  her  inter- 
course with  those  who  are  brought  under  her 
influence  or  her  care. 

The  advantages  of  adaptation  are  never 
more  felt  than  in  our  association  with  the 
poor.  By  a  look  or  a  tone,  they  may  be  at- 
tracted or  repelled.  Yet  how  little  do  some 
worthy  people  think  of  this,  when  they  speak 
to  the  poor  in  an  authoritative,  or  disrespect- 
ful manner !  It  is  good  to  bear  about  with  us 
the  remembrance  of  this  fact — ^that  we  have 
no  more  right  to  be  rude  to  the  poor  than  to 
the  rich.  Even  as  regards  household  ser- 
vants, so  strong  is  the  feeling  of  that  class  of 
persons  in  this  respect,  that  I  believe  mis- 
tresses who  never  deviate  from  a  proper 
manner  of  speaking  themselves,  have  sel- 
dom occasion  to  complain  that  their  servants 
speak  improperly  to  Ihem. 

In  every  mistress  of  a  family,  the  poor  of 
her  immediate  neighborhood  should  feel  that 
they  have  a  friend,  and  where  the  principle 
of  benevolence  has  been  strongly  implanted 
in  the  heart,  such  a  mistress  will  esteem  this 
consideration  too  high  a  privilege  to  allow  any 
regard  for  mere  personal  interest  to  interfere 
with  the  just  discharge  of  so  sacred  a  trust 
Yet  to  befriend  the  poor  substantially,  and 
with  reference  to  their  ultimate  good,  all  who 
have  made  the  experiment  will  allow  to  be  a 
difficult,  as  well  as  a  sacred  duty,  requiring 
much  patience,  forbearance,  and  equanimity 
of  mind,  with  much  confidence  in  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  and  faith  in  Him  who 
chose  his  own  disciples  among  the  poor. 

That  benevolence  which  commences  its 
career  with  high  expectations  of  reward  in 
this  world,  is  sure  to  be  withered  by  disap- 
f  ointment    Indeed*  there  is  00  much  to  dis- 


courage the  exercise  of  charity  for  the  sake 
of  producing  great  and  conspicuous  results, 
that  most  persons  who  begin  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, end  by  having  their  temper  soured,  their 
confidence  destroyed,  and  their  minds  embit- 
tered by  uncharitable  feelings  towards  their 
fellow-creatures  in  general  "  The  poor  are 
so  ungrateful,"  is  their  frequent  remark—  ••  so 
dishonest,  so  requiring;  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  doing  any  thing  for  them."  But  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  spirit  which  prompts  these  com- 
plaints, from  that  of  the  Bible,  where  the  poor 
are  mentioned  in  almost  every  page,  and 
where  the  duty  of  kindness  and  consider- 
ation towards  them  is  enforced  upon  the 
simple  ground  of  their  being  poor,  without 
regard  to  any  other  merit  or  demerit  what- 
ever! 

Nor  is  it  to  t^e  poor  alone,  but  towards  her 
fellow-creatures  in  general,  that  the  woman 
who  undertakes  the  superintendence  of  a  fam- 
ily, should  cultivate  feelings  of  kindness  and 
benevolence.  Men,  engaged  in  the  active 
affairs  of  life,  have  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  those  innumerable  little  acts  of  con- 
siteration  which  come  within  the  sphere  of 
female  duty,  nor  are  they  by  nature  so  fitted 
as  woman  for  entering  into  the  peculiarities 
of  personal  feeling,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
sympathize  with  the  suffering  or  the  distressed. 
But  woman,  in  the  happiest  exercise  of  her 
natural  endowments,  enjoys  all  those  requi- 
sites which  are  combined  in  a  real  friend; 
and  as  such  she  ought  always  to  be  regarded 
at  the  head  of  her  domestic  establishment — 
a  fnend  with  whom  all  within  the  reach  of 
her  influence  may  feel  that  their  interests  are 
safe — a  friend  in  whose  sympathy  all  may 
share,  and  in  whose  charity  all  may  find  a 
place.  No  one,  however,  can  be  such  a 
firiend  as  this,  without  having  cultivated  be- 
nevolent dispositions  towards  the  human 
race  in  general,^without  feeling  that  all  are 
members  of  one  great  family,  only  differently 
placed  for  a  short  period  of  their  existence, 
and  that  all  are  objects  of  kindness  and  care 
to  the  same  heavenly  Father. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

TREATMENT  OF  SERVANTS  AND  DEFENDANTS. 

If,  as  soon  as  a  woman  marries,  she  has 
the  services  of  domestic  assistants  at  her 
command,  she  has  also  devolving  upon  her 
the  responsibility  of  their  comfort  and  their 
general  welfare ;  and  it  is  a  serious  thought 
that  she  cannot,  by  any  means,  escape  from 
this  responsibility,  whatever  may,  in  other 
respects,  be  the  privileges  and  indulgences  of 
her  situation.  Neither  the  affection  of  her 
husband  nor  the  kindness  of  her  friends  can 
do  any  thing  to  relieve  her  here,  except  only 
80  far  as  their  advice  may  aid  her  judgment ; 
but  as  the  mistress  of  a  house  she  must  be 
the  one  responsible  being  for  the  habits,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  circumstances  of 
those  who  are  placed  under  her  care. 

By  the  thoughtless  or  inexperienced  it  may 
be  asked  how  this  should  be,  since  servants 
are  expected  to  care  for  us,  not  we  for  them  ? 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  language  of  a 
Christian  woman,  with  whom  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  forget  that  her  influence  and  ex- 
ample must  unavoidably  give  a  tone  to  ^e 
character  of  her  whole  household ;  and  if 
there  be  no  solicitude  for  a  bias  to  be  given 
towards  what  is  good,  it  must  unavoidably  be 
towards  what  is  evil  It  is  morally  impossible 
that  it  should  be  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other,  because  the  very  time  which  a  servant 
spends  beneath  a  master's  roof,  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  confirming  old  habits,  if  not  spent 
in  acquiring  new  ones ;  and  thus  while  fondly 
persuading  yourself  that  because  you  are 
doing  nothing  you  cannot  be  doing  harm, 
you  may,  in  reality,  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
omission,  which,  in  cases  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, is  often  of  the  most  serious  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  too  frequently  considered  that  servants 
are  a  class  of  persons  merely  subject  to  our 
authority.  Could  we  regard  them  more  as 
placed  under  our  influence,  we  should  take 
a  wider  and  more  enlightened  view  of  our 
own  responsibilities  with  regard  to  them. 
And  afler  all,  it  is  influence  rather  than  au- 
thority which  governs  a  household ;  not  but 


that  every  mistress  has  a  right  to  expect  im- 
plicit obedience,  all  neglect  of  which  is  inju- 
rious to  both  the  parties  concerned,  and  in 
order  to  enforce  which,  her  orders  should  aU 
ways  be  given  in  as  dear  and  decided  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  leaving  nothing,  except  where 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  contingencies, 
and  nothing  to  the  choice  of  the  servant  her- 
self! unless  good  reasons  should  be  adduced 
for  a  change  of  purpose ;  and  then  the  or- 
ders of  the  mistress  should  be  so  worded  as 
to  make  the  purpose  her  own,  and  not  to  al- 
low the  servant  an  opportunity  of  feeling  that 
she  has  overruled  the  plans  of  her  mistress, 
and  in  reality  substituted  her  own. 

Where  the  mistress  is  an  ignorant  one, 
these  points  of  observance  are  very  diflicult 
to  maintain,  and  the  habit  of  giving  foolish 
orders,  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  of  finding  that  her  servant  is  ca- 
pable of  proposing  what  is  at  once  more  rea- 
sonable and  much  to  be  preferred,  will,  in  all 
probability,  reduce  her  to  a  mere  nonentity 
as  regards  authority  in  her  kitchen,  and  may 
ultimately  be  the  cause  of  her  withdrawing 
from  all  interference  there. 

But  necessary  as  it  is  that  a  r&istress  should 
be  implicitly  obeyed,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  not 
by  mere  authority  that  a  household  can  be 
well  governed  ;  because  there  are  innumera- 
ble ways  in  which  servants  can  deceive  with- 
out being  detected,  and  carry  on  their  own 
schemes  while  they  appear  to  be  adopting 
those  of  a  mistress;  it  is,  therefore,  by  no 
other  means  than  by  the  establishment  of 
mutual  feelings  of  confidence  and  respect, 
that  we  can  hope  to  be  as  &ithfully  served 
when  absent,  as  when  inspecting  our  affairs 
in  person ;  and  as  I  have  aheady  said  that  a 
kitchen  can  never  be  the  proper  element  for 
an  enlightened  woman  to  live  in*  the  greater 
confidence  she  feels  in  a  right  system  being 
carried  on  there,  the  more  leisure  she  will 
possess  for  otiier  avocations,  and  the  more 
happiness  she  will  enjoy. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  is  this  right 
understanding,  and  this  perfect  confidence  to 
be  attained  1  I  answer,  first,  by  reepocting 
the  rights  of  servants,  and  secondly,  by  ttteo- 
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tion  to  their  interests.  There  are  certain 
duties  which  you  have  a  right  to  require  of 
them,  and  among  them  is  implicit  obedience ; 
but  there  are  also  many  things  which  even 
though  they  might  greatly  promote  your  con- 
venience, you  have  no  right  to  require.  You 
have  no  right  to  require  a  reduction  of  wages 
oelow  what  you  first  agreed  to  give,  or  in- 
deed, any  deviation  from  what  was  stipulated 
for  in  that  agreement  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  observe,  that  all  particular  require- 
ments with  regard  to  dress  and  personal 
habits,  should  be  mentioned  at  that  time,  so 
that  no  disappointments  or  disputes  may  af- 
terwards arise.  Notes  should  also  be  made 
of  such  arrangements,  with  the  time  of  hir- 
ing, and  the  rate  of  wages :  and  when  all 
these  things  in  the  beginning  are  clearly  stated, 
and  fully  understood,  it  may  tend  greatly  to 
the  prevention  of  unpleasant  consequences. 

Whatever  your  own  circumstances  may 
be,  it  is  the  right  of  your  servants  to  have  a 
sufficiency  of  rest,  and  of  wholesome  food ; 
and  even  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  other  exi- 
gency, you  have  no  right  to  require  that  either 
should  be  given  up ;  to  request  it  as  a  kind- 
ness, is  the  only  proper  manner  in  which  a 
servant  should  be  brought  to  make  such  con- 
cessions ;  and  we  have  often  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample for  imitation  in  the  perfect  willingness 
with  which,  when  thus  treated,  they  will  de- 
ny themselves  personal  indulgence,  more 
especiaUy  sit  up  night  after  night  with  the 
sick,  without  in  the  intermediate  times  neg- 
lecting their  daily  work. 

It  is  a  delicate  part  of  good  management, 
but  a  very  important  one  in  maintaining  in- 
fluence, to  keep  always  clear  distinctions  on 
these  points,  and  not  even  to  demand  the 
pillow  from  the  servant's  bed,  remembering 
tliat  all  things  essential  to  their  daily  suste- 
nance and  nightly  rest,  have  been  stipulated 
for  in  your  first  agreement,  and  that  your  ser- 
vants ate  eonsequently  under  no  greater  cib- 
ligatk>n  than  other  members  of  your  family, 
to  give  up  what  may  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  bed  or  board.  But  I  must  again  ob* 
server  that  theve  is  a  manner  of  reque$iing 
these  things  lo  be  donsi  when  required  on 


any  extraordinary  occasion,  which  seldom 
meets  with  a  refusal,  or  even  with  an  unwil* 
ling  compliance. 

A  certain  degree  of  care  of  your  servants* 
health  is  a  species  of  kindness  which  they 
always  feel  gratefully,  and  which  is  no  more 
than  ought  to  be  shown  by  the  mistress  to- 
wards every  member  of  her  household.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  kind-hearted 
woman  neglecting  the  pallid  looks,  and  lan- 
guid movements  of  those  who  are  spending 
their  strength  in  her  service ;  and  if  she  be 
at  the  same  time  a  lover  of  justice,  she  will 
remember  that  the  bodily  exercise  necessary 
for  carrying  on  household  labor  during  the 
day,  requires  a  greater  interval  of  rest  than 
such  occupations  as  are  generally  carried  on 
in  the  drawing-room.  Instead  of  which,  how 
often  do  we  find  those  on  whom  devolves 
the  burden  of  this  labor,  required  to  rise  two 
or  three  hours  earlier  than  their  mistress, 
and  kept  up  at  night  as  late  as  any  of  the 
household! — ^kept  up  perhaps  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  visitors,  when  another  member 
of  the  family,  allowed  to  rest  longer  in  the 
morning,  might  as  well  have  done  so  in  their 
stead — ^kept  up  on  a  cold  winter's  night  to 
warm  a  bed,  which  the  indulgent  occupant 
might  more  properly  have  warmed  herself 
unless  she  had  chosen  to  retire  earlier-- or 
kept  up  perhaps  until  a  late  hour  for  family 
worship ;  a  practice  which  requires  no  fur- 
ther comment,  than  to  say,  that  except  on 
very  extraordinary  occasions,  or  where  great 
allowance  is  made  in  the  morning  for  rest, 
no  servants  ought  to  be  expected  to  attend 
family  worship  after  ten  at  night 

By  feiHowing,  and  even  requiring  your  ser- 
vants to  retire  early,  you  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect their  services  early  in  the  morning, 
without  whidh,  no  household  can  be  property 
conducted ;  for  when  the  day  commences 
with  hurry  and  confusion  in  order  to  over- 
take kwt  time,  the  same  state  of  things,  only 
aggravated  by  its  unavoidable  tendency  to 
call  forth  evil  tempers,  impatient  expressions, 
and  angry  retorts,  will  in  all  probability  con 
tinue  until  the  end  of  the  day.  And  here  we 
see,  as  in  thousands  of  faistances  besides^  the 
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importance  of  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  what  belongs  to  nature,  and  especially 
that  of  the  human  heart  We  may  compel 
an  outward  observance  of  the  laws  we  lay 
down  for  our  own  families,  but  we  cannot 
compel  such  feelings  to  go  along  with  their 
observance,  as  alone  can  render  it  of  any 
lasting  benefit  either  to  our  servants  or  our- 
selves. Thus  by  rendering  our  service  an 
irksome  one,  or  in  other  words,  not  attending 
to  what  the  constitution  of  human  nature 
requires,  we  effectually  destroy  our  good  influ- 
ence ;  and  if  by  bringing  religion  into  the 
same  hard  service,  we  render  it  an  irksome 
restraint,  the  mischief  we  do  by  this  means 
may  be  as  fearful  in  its  extent,  as  it  is  serious 
and  important  in  its  character.  But  of  this, 
more  in  another  chapter. 

The  same  care  which  is  exercised  with  re- 
gard to  your  servants'  health,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  their  habits  in  general,  and  even  to 
cases  in  which  their  good  alone  is  concerned ; 
for  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  complain  of  the 
habits  of  this  class  of  persons,  without  doing 
your  part  to  form,  upon  better  principles, 
those  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  your 
influence.  It  is  often  objected  to  this  duty, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  good  of 
young  servants,  so  long  as  they  are  encour- 
aged at  home  in  what  is  foolish  and  wrong. 
The  mothers  then  are  clearly  to  blame ;  and 
certainly  the  mothers  in  many  poor  families 
are  bad  enough.  But  who  made  the  mothers 
what  they  are,  or  helped  to  make  them  so? 
Unquestionably  the  negligent,  injudicious,  or 
unprincipled  mistresses  under  whose  influ- 
ence their  early  lives  were  spent 

And  have  you  not  then  sufficient  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  future  generations  to  begin 
a  new  system,  by  which  the  errors  of  the  last 
may  be  corrected  ?  For  the  little  thoughtless 
girl  just  entering  beneath  your  roo^the 
young  nursery-maid— she  of  whom  nobody 
tliinks,  except  to  find  &ult  when  she  hais 
done  wrong — she  who  perhaps  never  thinks 
herself  except  to  contrive  how  she  shall  man- 
age to  purchase  a  ribbon  like  that  upon  her 
mistress's  cap— this  very  girl  is  gradually  ex- 
periencing under  your  influence,  and,  nom- 


inally at  least,  under  your  care,  that  great  and 
important  change  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
habit,  which  is  not  improperly  called  the 
formation  of  character;  and  this  girl  will 
consequently  take  away  with  her  whatever 
bias  she  receives  either  from  your  neglect,  or 
your  attentions,  first  into  other  ^milies,  and 
then  into  her  own,  where  she  herself  will 
probably  in  her  turn  have  to  train  up  children 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next 

Will  the  wives  of  England  then  think  me 
very  extravagant  in  my  notions  of  what  is 
due  towards  servants,  when  I  propose  to 
those  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  that  as 
Christian  women  they  should  consider  such 
young  servants  as  placed  peculiarly  under 
their  care;  because  it  is  only  by  begiiming 
early,  that  that  great  and  radical  change  can 
be  effected  in  the  habits  and  character  of  ser- 
vants generally,  which  all  unite  in  consider- 
ing as  so  urgently  required. 

If  a  mistress  would  really  do  this,  and  I 
cannot  see  how  any  responsible  person  so  cir- 
cumstanced is  justified  in  neglecting  it,  she 
would  consider  that  some  oversight  of  her 
servants'  wardrobe  was  absolutely  necessary; 
and  as  they  grow  older,  and  come  to  be  in- 
trusted with  money  of  their  own,  the  same 
oversight  should  extend  to  their  manner  of 
spending  it  It  is  an  excellent  thing  when 
servants  are  allowed  time  for  making  their 
own  clothes,  and  it  is  no  mean  occupation 
for  the  mistress  of  a  house  to  teach  them 
how  to  do  so.  I  speak  on  the  supposition 
that  she  is  acquainted  with  this  art  herself 
for  I  cannot  imagine  the  education  of  an 
English  woman  in  the  middle  class  of  society 
complete,  without  her  having  become  familiar 
with  the  art  of  making  every  article  of  dress 
she  wears.  Not  that  she  is  under  any  obli- 
gation to  continue  the  practice  of  making  her 
own  clothes;  that  is  a  totally  different  mat- 
ter ;  but  as  this  class  of  women  are  situated, 
and  taking  into  account  all  the  probabilities 
of  change  of  circumstance,  failure  of  health, 
or  failure  of  pecuniary  means,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  one  couki  have  to  regret,  while  thou- 
sands might  have  to  rejoice,  at  having  ac- 
quired in  early  life  an  art  so  ciqwble  of 
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being  made  usefal  both  to  themselves  and 
others. 

I  believe  that  one  half  of  the  fbrlornnees, 
disqgmfort,  and  apparent  destitution  of  the 
poor  around  U8»  arisest  not  so  much  from  ab- 
solute want  of  means,  as  from  the  absence 
of  all  knowledge  of  this  kind.  They  are  un- 
fortunately  but  too  ready  to  imitate  us  in  our 
love  of  finery,  our  extravagance,  and  self-in- 
dulgence ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
they  discover  any  thing  else  in  us  which  tliey 
can  imitate ;  but  let  them  see  our  economy, 
our  industry,  our  contrivance,  and  our  soli- 
citude to  turn  every  thing  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and  I  believe  they  would  not  be 
slow  to  imitate  these  habits  as  well  as  the 
others. 

The  art  of  mending,  for  instance,  though 
most  important  to  the  poor,  is  one  in  which 
they  are  lamentably  deficient;  and  so  much 
waste,  disorder,  and  slovenliness,  are  the  con- 
sequence of  not  being  able  to  mend  skilfully, 
that  this  department  of  neatness  and  econo- 
my is  one  in  which  all  young  servants  should 
be  carefully  instructed;  more  especially  as 
the  making-up  of  new  clothes  is  a  much 
easier,  as  well  as  generally  more  agreeable 
task,  than  that  of  mending  old  ones,  so  that 
tliey  look  respectable  to  the  last 

By  this  kind  of  oversight  of  her  servants* 
wardrobe,  a  kind-hearted  and  judicious  mis- 
tress may  easily  obtain  some  direction  in  the 
expenditure  of  their  money,  and  in  nothing 
is  assistance  to  the  poorer  classes  more  ne- 
cessary than  in  this.  Servants  generally  are 
pleased  to  have  tlie  approbation  of  a  beloved 
and  respected  mistress  in  those  cases  over 
which  she  does  not  assume  any  direct  author- 
ity ;  and  they  would  be  equally  mortified  to 
find  they  had  incurred  her  disapprobation  by 
the  purchase  of  what  was  worthless,  or  un- 
befitting tlieir  situation.  By  this  means,  too, 
mistresses  would  generally  be  better  able  than 
they  are,  to  understand  what  is  sufficient, 
and  consequently  what  is  just,  with  regard 
to  wages ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  some 
require  their  servants  always  to  look  respec- 
table without  allowing  them  the  means  to  do 
so,  otheis  are  induced  by  fashion  or  custom 


to  give  higher  wages  than  are  really  any 
benefit  to  the  receiver. 

But  the  variety  of  instances  are  too  numer- 
ous to  specify,  in  which  the  Christian  care 
and  oversight  of  a  good  mistress  may  be  in- 
valuable to  a  young  servant  I  will  mention 
but  one  more,  and  that  of  greater  importance 
than  any  which  have  yet  fallen  under  our 
consideration.  I  mean  the  preservation  of 
young  servants  from  circumstances  of  expo- 
sure or  temptation. 

Those  who  have  never  lived  in  large 
towns,  and  especially  in^  London,  would 
scarcely  give  credit  to  the  facts,  were  they 
told  the  number  of  instances  in  which  ser- 
vants are  brought  from  the  country,  and  be- 
ing obliged,  from  illness  or  some  other  cause, 
to  leave  their  employers,  are  allowed  to  be 
cast  upon  the  mercy  of  the  public,  friendless 
and  destitue,  and  too  often  a  prey  to  the 
cruel  deceptions  which  are  practised  upon 
young  females  thus  situated.  Some  of  the 
most  painful  among  the  many  distressing  cir- 
cumstances which  come  under  the  notice  of 
those  Christian  ladies  who  have  the  over- 
sight of  female  penitentiaries,  are  cases  in 
which  country  servants  have  been  brought 
to  town,  and  having  lost  their  health,  or  suf- 
fered from  accident,  have  been  placed  in 
hospitals,  and  left  there  without  regard  to 
their  future  destiny ;  when,  on  coming  out, 
they  have  found  that  all  clue  was  lost  to  tlieir 
former  masters  or  mistresses,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  alone  in  the  streets  of 
London,  without  money,  without  friends,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  respectable 
place  in  which  they  might  find  shelter. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  extreme 
cases,  but  it  is  lamentably  true  that  these, 
and  others  of  similar  neglect,  are  not  so 
rare  as  persons  would  suppose  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  practices  of  our  large 
towns. 

Another  evil  against  which  mistresses 
ought  to  be  especially  on  their  guard,  is 
the  introductk>n  of  unprincipled  char-wo- 
men, or  other  assistants,  into  their  frmiliee. 
In  the  country  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  general  moral  character 
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of  those  around  us ;  but  in  large  towns  this 
knowledge  is  more  difficult  to  acquire^  and 
incalculable  mischief  has  oAen  been  the  con- 
sequence of  associating  young  servants  with 
persons  of  this  description. 

The  practice  of  sending  out  young  female 
ser/ants  late  at  night,  to  bring  home  any 
membeFB  of  tlie  family  who  may  be  out  visit- 
ing, or  placing  them  in  any  other  manner 
unnecessarily  in  circumstances  of  exposure, 
are  considerations  to  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  indifferent ;  and  the  mistress  who  allows 
her  servant  to  be  thus  circumstanced,  would 
do  well  to  ask  herself  how  she  would  like  a 
young  sister,  or  a  daughter,  to  be  placed  in  a 
similar  situation.  Can  it  be  that  youth  has 
not  as  strong  a  clahn  to  our  protection  in  the 
tower  as  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  1  Can  it 
be  that  innocence  is  not  as  precious  to  the 
poor  as  to  the  rich  ?  Did  the  ease  admit  of 
any  degree  of  comparison,  I  should  say  that 
it  was  more  so ;  for  what  has  a  poor  girl  but 
her  character  to  depend  upon  1  Or  when 
once  the  stigma  of  having  deviated  from  the 
strict  line  of  propriety  attaches  to  her  name, 
who  is  there  to  defend  her  from  the  conse- 
quences 1  Her  future  lot  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  to  become  the  wife  of  some  poor  and 
hard-working  man,  whose  whole  amount  of 
worldly  wealth  will  be  comprised  in  the  re- 
spectability of  his  humble  home.  Who  then, 
through  indifference  or  neglect,  would  allow 
a  shadow  to  steal  in,  still  less  a  blight  to  fall, 
where,  in  spite  of  poverty,  in  spite  of  trial,  in 
spite  of  all  those  hardships  which  are  the 
inevitable  portion  of  the  man  who  earns 
his  bread  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  his 
home  might  still  be  an  earthly  paradise  to 
himi 

Young  women  of  a  higher  grade  in  socie- 
tjf  or  those  who  are  more  properly  called  la- 
dies, being  all  taught  in  the  great  school  of 
polished  society,  acquire  the  same  halnts  of 
daooruro,  and  even  of  modesty,  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  the  restrictions.of  society  render- 
ing it  more  painflil  to  deviate  from  such  hab- 
Hi^  tfMm  l»  maintain  tiMm  throng  life»  we 
non%  vwj  natnraDyt  to  kiok  npon  tfiem 


But  in  the  modesty  of  a  poor  young  girl  there 
is  inexpressible  beauty,  because  we  know  that 
it  must  arise  from  the  right  feelings  of  her 
heart ;  and  none  who  are  capable  of  truly 
estimating  this  charm,  would  for  the  wealth 
of  worlds  be  the  cause  of  Its  being  lost 

It  is  a  common  saying  with  servants,  that 
they  do  not  fear  work  if  well  treated ;  and  I 
believe  such  litde  acts  of  consideration  as  fbe 
heart  of  a  kind  mistress  will  naturally  sug- 
gest, may  be  made  to  go  much  further  in 
stimulating  them  to  a  right  performance  of 
their  duty,  than  either  high  wages  or  great 
personal  indulgence.  A  little  consideration 
riiown  for  their  wishes,  where  the  matter  is 
one  of  little  moment  to  their  eropbyers^  is  feh 
by  them  as  a  real  kindness,  and  often  abun- 
dantly rewarded  by  their  willingness  and 
alacrity  in  doing  whatever  is  required  of 
them. 

An  instance  was  once  brought  pauiftilly 
under  my  notice,  where  the  mistress  of  a 
house  and  some  of  her  femily  were  consult- 
ing about  whether  a  servant  should  be  sent 
to  a  neighboring  town  before,  or  after,  dinner. 
They  themselves  appearing  to  have  no  choice, 
it  was  suggested  by  another  party,  that  the 
servant  would  prefer  going  in  the  afternoon. 
**  He  prefer  it,  indeed  !*'  exclaimed  the  lady 
of  the  house;  **then  for  that  reason  he  shall 
go  in  the  morning."  When  it  is  added,  that 
the  lady  was  a  most  kind,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, truly  excellent  character,  this  fact  is 
difficult  to  believe;  and  I  am  only  induced 
to  state  it  as  a  striking  proof  to  what  an  ex- 
tent benevolent  feeling  may  be  restrained  in 
its  exercise,  by  the  habit  of  thinking  that  ser- 
vants are  merely  passive  instruments  upon 
which  authority  ought  to  be  exercised ;  and 
that,  consequently,  aU  pretension  on  their  part 
to  an  equality  of  feeling  witii  ourselves,  as  re- 
gards what  is  agreeable  or  otherwise,  ou^t 
to  be  put  down  by  the  most  prompt  and  de- 
cided measuree. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  alkywed,  that 
tiiere  are  some  servants,  and  perhaps  not  a 
few,  who  cannot^  by  the  beet  and  most  judi- 
cious ti«r.taen^  be  moulded  to  our  wishes ; 
mA  with  regard  lo  ti^ese»  if  the  case  is  a  de- 
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eided  one,  that  tbey  can  neither  do  good  to 
U8»  nor  we  to  them,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of 
them  the  better.  Before  deciding  too  hastily 
to  part  with  a  servant,  we  should,  however, 
caU  into  exercise  all  the  charity  we  can,  by 
remembering  how  different  their  education 
and  early  treatment  have  been  from  ours, 
and  if  we  cannot  on  this  ground  forgive  them 
some  faults,  either  they  or  we  must  be  wrong 
indeed. 

Again,  there  may  have  been  faults  on  our 
«de  as  well  as  theirs.  We  may  have  been 
too  lax  in  our  discipline,  for  kindness  ceases 
to  be  such  when  it  degenerates  into  negli- 
gence. Thus,  to  permit  servants  to  feel  that 
there  are  in  your  household  departments  of 
duty  which  you  never  superintended,  and 
places  and  things  secure  £rom  your  inspec- 
tion, is  allowing  them  a  license  which  few 
are  so  conscientious  as  not,  in  some  measure, 
to  abuse.  It  may  happen  too,  that  you  have 
been  expecting  regularity  from  theno,  while 
you  have  ^led  to  practise  it  yourself;  oe, 
that  you  have  been  requiring  neatness,  order, 
and  punctuality,  when  your  own  example, 
on  these  pomts  of  observance,  has  been  hr 
£rom  corresponding  with  your  pieoepts  and 
injunctions. 

That  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  part 
too  hastily  with  servants,  is  as  much  for  the 
interest  of  one  party  as  another ;  since  the 
distinction  of  a  bad  name  as  a  mistress,  is 
sure  to  be  felt  in  ite  natural  consequence  of 
preventing  good  servants  seeking  employ- 
ment under  such  direction.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  all  mistresses  to  make  it  a  privilege  to 
live  with  them ;  but  stiU,  even  this  privilege 
will  occasionally  be  abused.  There  are  cases 
too,  in  which  the  natural  dispositions  of  the 
two  parties  are  not  suited ;  and  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  mistress  becoming  afraid  of  her 
servant — afraid  to  thwart  her  plans,  or  afraid 
to  enforce  others ;  and  where  such  is  the 
feeling,  whatever  may  be  the  excellences  of 
the  servant,  that  she  is  not  in  her  proper 
place  with  such  a  mistress,  is  sufficiently 
evident. 

Instances  of  dishonesty,  or  other  cases  of 
serious  moral  delinquency,  I  have  not  deem- 


ed it  necessary  to  mention,  because  aU  must 
be  aware  of  the  importance  of  treating  them 
in  an  equitable  and  summary  manner.  The 
only  thing  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  these 
is,  that  the  evidence  upon  which  we  act 
should  be  clear  and  decisiva 

In  all  cases  of  dissatisfaction,  it  is  good  to 
bear  in  mind  the  familiar  and  true  maxim, 
that  **good  mistresses  make  good  servants ;" 
and  that  with  persons  who  are  constantly 
changing,  some  fault  must  rest  with  them- 
selves—some &ult  attributable  either  to  mis- 
management or  neglect — some  fault  arising 
either  from  too  great  indulgence,  or  too  great 
severity,  or  perhaps  from  a  mixture  of  both. 
And  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think,  that  in- 
dependently of  such  faults,  many  of  the  griev- 
ances  we  complain  of  in  our  domestic  affairs, 
and  especially  those  which  arise  out  of  the 
foolish,  perverse,  or  unprincipled  conduct  of 
our  servants,  might  be  obviated  by  more 
careful  attention  being  paid  to  the  formation 
of  their  character  when  young. 

That  a  better  system  is  also  required  with 
regard  to  the  practioe  of  giving  characters  to 
servants,  is  universally  allowed ;  yet  few  per- 
sons seem  to  have  the  moral  oourage  to  be* 
gin  with  a  plan,  which  shdl  at  ones  be  mors 
just  to  the  emptoyers  and  the  employed. 
This  weakness  of  purpose  originate^  ne 
doubt,  in  an  amiable  feeling  <^  anzie^,  lesit 
by  speaking  of  our  servanto  as  we  have 
really  found  them,  we  should  deprive  them 
of  a  future  home.  The  case  unquestionably 
has  ite  difficulties,  yet  as  a  moral  obUgatbn, 
it  must  be  aUowed,  that  the  sooner  we  begin 
to  act  feirly  and  honestiy,  the  better  it  iriU 
ultimately  be,  both  for  ourselves  and  those 
with  wh<Hn  we  are  associated;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  confidence  aU  ser- 
vanto feel  in  being  able  to  obtain  what  is  call* 
ed  a  character,  so  long  as  they  have  not  been 
really  dishonest,  insolent,  or  disobedient,  rank 
ders  them  more  careless  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  of  those  minor  pointe  of  domestio 
duty,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  form  an  ag- 
gr^;ate  of  considerable  importance  to  those 
who  engage  their  servioes.  This,  then»  is 
one  of  those  cases,  in  which  tiie  Wives  of 
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England  are  called  upon  to  assist  each  other, 
not  only  in  making  a  strong  determination, 
but  in  acting  upon  it^  so  &r  as  to  break 
through  a  popular  and  long-established  prac- 
tice, by  speaking  of  servants,  when  asked  for 
their  character,  in  such  terms  as  they  roally 
deserve ;  without  reference  to  their  worldly 
interests,  or  indeed  to  any  thing  but  the  sim« 
pie  truth.  If  by  such  means  a  few  of  them 
should  be  longer  than  they  now  are  in  ob- 
taining situations,  a  great  many  would  be 
more  careful  to  fill  their  places  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  fiimilies  by  whom  they  are 
employed ;  and  thus  honesty  would  be  found 
in  the  end,  as  it  always  is,  to  be  the  best 
policy. 

In  addition  to  household  servants,  many 
married  women  have  devolving  upon  them 
the  serious  responsibility  of  caring  for  appren- 
tices, or  other  assistants  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness; and  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  it 
is  most  important  for  all  who  are  thus  cir- 
cumstanced to  ask  themselves,  whether  they 
are  acting  upon  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to 
othera  what  they  would  that  othera  should 
do  to  them,  or  to  those  in  whom  they  are 
most  warmly  interested.  If  they  are,  their 
merit  is  great,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
ihmr  reward  will  be  so  too ;  for  we  must  all 
aUow,  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  share  of 
kind  feeling,  or  of  Christian  principle,  to  do 
all  which  a  high  sense  of  duty  requires  in  this 
respect 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  task  is 
difficult— almost  too  difficult  for  mere  human 
nature  to  perform ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  of 
these,  that  most  young  men  who  begin  to 
learn  a  business,  enter  as  strangers  into  a 
ftmily  at  an  age  when  they  have  little  to  re- 
commend them  as  companions,  except  to 
their  own  associates,  or  to  a  partial  parent ; 
yet  at  that  precise  time  of  their  lives,  when 
the  formation  of  their  habits  and  character 
requires  the  strictest  care.  It  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine that  few  women  would  prefer  spending 
much  of  their  time  with  youths  of  fifteen,  or 
eighteen  yeara  of  age,  in  connection  with 
whom  they  have  no  family  tie,  or  strong  con- 
necting interest ;  but  why,  on  the  other  hand« 


the  wife  of  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  busi- 
nesB,  to  the  successful  punuit  of  which  Ae 
owes  all  her  pecuniary  advantages,  should 
hold  herself  above  her  husband's  clerks  or 
apprentices,  I  never  could  distinctly  see; 
more  especially  as  time  was  when  her  own 
husband  was  thus  situated,  and  most  pro- 
bably time  will  be,  when  her  sons  will  be  tiie 
same. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  a  mother  thus 
circumstanced  can  look  with  indifference  to 
the  future,  when  the  happy  boy  who  plays 
beside  her,  the  joy  of  her  own  heart,  and  the 
pride  of  his  fatiier's — ^the  spirited  handsome 
fellow  who  carries  away  the  prizes  at  his 
school,  and  lords  it  over  his  playmates,  and 
only  softens  into  tenderness  when  he  sees  his 
mother's  tears-^s  it  possible  that  she  can 
think  with  indifference  of  the  time  when  he 
shall  be  old  enough  to  go  out  into  a  stran- 
ger's femily — nay,  actually  be  bound  there 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  thus  inwrought  as  it 
were  with  the  entire  fabric  of  a  new  order  of 
domestic  arrangements,  yet  notwithstanding 
all  this,  made  to  sit  apart,  and  to  feel  that  he 
is  not  only  an  alien  but  an  absolute  intruder, 
as  regards  the  mistress  of  that  family  and  her 
friends?  Could  the  fond  mother  follow  her 
boy  when  thus  circumstanced  up  to  his  own 
bedroom  in  the  attic,  and  see  how  often,  for 
want  of  a  welcome  at  the  household  hearth, 
he  sits  there  upon  his  box,  and  reads  the 
books  he  brought  from  home,  at  the  risk  of 
being  chidden  for  the  light  he  has  kept  burn- 
ing ;— could  she  see  the  far-off  way  in  which 
he  sits  at  the  family  board,  satisfying  his  hun- 
ger according  to  necessity,  not  choice; — 
could  she  see  the  manner  in  which,  from  the 
very  overflow  of  the  life  of  his  young  spirit 
he  is  driven  down  and  compelled  to  make 
merry  with  associates  unfitted  to  himself  at 
least  to  that  self  with  which  he  was  identified 
in  his  father's  home,  but  which  he  has  almost 
ceased  to  remember  now ; — could  she  hear 
when  he  speaks  how  his  voice  is  becoming 
gradually  habituated  to  the  utterance  of  low 
thoughts  ^nd  words  which  never  formed  a 
part  of  the  language  of  his  home ; — but  be- 
yond all  this — could  she  see  his  Sabbaths — 
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his  daysof  rast— Uioee  litppy  d«y8»  whea  the 
oaMDbeis  of  his  Other's  finnily  need  aU  to  be 
united  in  equaMty  of  feeUng*  and  solicilotts 
only  to  give  precedence  to  each  other^— could 
she  behold  him  walking  the  streets  of  some 
great  town»  and  fat  want  ol  home-attraetionsi 
for  want  of  cordiality  and  welcome  at  his 
master's  fiiesidei  fitmiUariztng  himself  with 
the  sinful  practices  of  others  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced;— could  the  mother,  beholding 
all  this,  trace  out  its  fearful  and  degrading 
consequences  upon  the  future  destiny  of  her 
boy,  she  would  be  ready  to  exclaim  to  the 
mistress  of  that  household— **  Save  my  child !" 

Should  any  such  appeal  be  made,  the  mis- 
tress  of  that  family  would  in  all  probability 
reply  with  indignation— ^' The  young  men 
employed  in  my  husband's  business  enjoy 
the  very  best  of  food,  they  are  not  required  to 
work  beyond  the  hours  agreed  upon,  and 
their  sleeping.rooms  are  healthy  and  well 
furnished."  And  all  this  may  be  strictly 
true,  yet  the  mother's  heart  may  be  unsatis- 
fiedk  for  she  knows,  and  we  all  know,  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  well  cared  for  as  regards  the 
body,  and  yet  be  made  to  feel  most  destitute. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  a  kind  of  treat- 
ment  which  elevates  the  moral  feelings,  and 
another  which  degrades  them,  rendering  the 
spirit  upon  which  it  operates,  grovelling,  ser- 
vile, mean.  And  if  this  powerful  influence 
should  be  made  to  weigh  upon,  and  bear 
down  the  buoyant  mind  of  youth,  what  must 
we  expect,  afler  such  treatment,  will  be  the 
downward  tendency  of  old  age  ? 

But  is  it  possible,  we  ask  again,  that  the 
mother  whose  natural  instinct  renders  her  so 
keenly  alive  to  all  these  feelings  as  regards 
her  own  child,  can  be  insensible  to  the  claims 
of  others  1 — can  be  induced  by  her  own  pride 
or  her  own  selfishness  to  trample  under  foot 
the  high  moral  obligation  laid  upon  her,  to 
be  as  a  mother  to  her  own  household,  but 
especially  to  the  young,  remembering  that 
they  will  go  forth  into  the  worid  bearing  the 
seal  upon  their  foreheads  of  her  maternal 
care,  or  of  her  most  ou^ble  neglect  1  Nor 
is  this  aU.  She  must  remember,  too^  thai 
these  very  yoatfas  are  to  cooetituto  in  after 


life  ^t  strong  phalanx  of  respectability,  in 
whose  moral  power  are  vested  the  intereste 
of  the  peopie,  and  the  wel&re  of  the  stated 
Is  it  right  then-«  it  just-HS  it  potttio^-that 
during  five  or  seven  long  yearn  of  the  Kvee 
of  such  men— years  in  which  the  most  last- 
tng  impressions  they  ever  wfll  receive,  are 
made  upon  their  nwido  h  it  right,  or  in  any 
way  to  be  reoonciied  to  Snghsh  women,  that 
ibr  this  portion  of  their  Uvea  they  should  be 
subjected  to  a  system  of  moral  dtseipline^ 
calculated,  in.  almost  every  way,  to  lower 
them  as  future  citizens  of  the  world  ? 

But  it  is  not  always  thus.  There  are  no- 
ble and  beaotiful  instances  of  women  who 
absolutely  could  not  live  upon  such  terms; 
warm-hearted,  patriotic  women,  who  can- 
not sit  down  to  their  own  tables  wHiiout  a 
cordial  welcome  for  every  one  entitled  to  a 
place  at  the  same  board — ^who,  putting  aside 
all  personal  feding,  can  even  make  friends 
of  such  associates,  remembering  that  to  their 
parente  and  their  country  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  high  or  low  posi- 
tion such  men  may  take  in  after  life.  Yes, 
we  are  happy  in  believing  there  are  those 
who  would  willingly  bear  all  the  annoyance 
or  restraint  of  such  society,  were  it  tenfold 
greater  than  it  is,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of 
one  young  man  being  drawn  out  from  home 
to  seek  enjoyment,  or  down  into  k  tower 
grade  of  social  fellowship,  for  a  freedom  and 
a  cordiality  which  he  could  not  find  with  her. 

Contemptuously  as  young  men  will  often 
speak  of  the  influence  and  the  habito  of  wo* 
men  in  general,  I  believe  there  are  few  who 
may  not  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  be 
more  easily  influenced  by  women  than  by 
men — by  judicious  women,  I  mean,  for,  not- 
withstending  the  absurdities  of  which  some 
youths  are  guilty  themselves,  they  appear  to 
be  instinctively  qniek-sighted  to  the  absurdi- 
ties of  othen^  and  espeeially  to  those  of  wo- 
man. In  feet,  they  seem  glad  to  lay  hold  of 
any  excuse  for  despising  them,  and,  even 
where  they  feel  fito  greatest  rtsfetU  wfll  eri* 
dom  ackndiHedge  it  openly  or  direetly.  But 
for  aU  tUs^  &e  cautious  and  welUordared 
treatment  of  women  teUs  upon  their  diaiao* 
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ten  in  the  end ;  and  by  a  little  good-natured 
&Uing-in  with  their  humors*  a  little  ibrbear- 
anoe  under  the  infliction  of  their  annoyances, 
a  little  good  sense,  and  a  great  deal  of  cheer- 
fulness, an  amiable  woman  wiU  seldom  fail  to 
obtain,  even  without  the  assumption  of  any 
direct  authority,  an  extensive  influence  over 
the  young  men  with  whom  she  is  associated. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  master  of 
a  family  with  whom  it  rests  to  exercise  real 
authority  cannot  so  well  unbend,  and  make 
himself  &miliar  with  the  young  people  under 
his  direction,  the  claims  of  this  part  of  the 
conununity  are  strong  upon  the  wives  of 
England,  who  as  they  value  the  -comfort  of 
their  own  sons,  and  estimate  with  regard  to 
them  the  advantages  of  a  high  moral  stand- 
ard, can  surely  not  forget  the  interests  of  the 
stranger's  son  committed  to  their  care. 

The  same  observationB  apply  with  equal 
force  to  dependants  of  every  description,  ex- 
cepting only  that  those  who  are  not  bound, 
may  be  considered  as  at  liberty  to  find  situa- 
tions more  suited  to  their  ideas  of  comfort 

But,  above  all  others,  the  class  of  destitute 
or  homeless  relatives  are  most  entitled  to  our 
consideration  and  kindness  Yet  such  is  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  in  cases  of  severe 
or  protracted  trial,  that  the  good  and  the  hap- 
piness of  all  parties  seem  to  require  as  little 
mixing  up  as  possible  in  the  same  household, 
of  rich  and  poor  relations.  When  the  poor 
have  to  be  provided  for  by  more  affluent  rel- 
atives, it  is  better—- &r  better,  to  do  this  at  a 
distance,  or  at  least  not  associated  as  one 
family ;  though  such  needful  precaution  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  kindness 
which  may  often  be  most  appropriately  ex- 
tended towards  them  as  guests,  or  indeed  as 
members  of  the  same  fiunily  for  a  limited 
period. 

In  all  such  cases,  there  are  difficulties  to 
be  contended  with  on  both  sides,  owing  to 
the  natural  tendency  in  one  party  to  suspect 
or  imagine  slig^its,  and  in  the  other  to  appre- 
hend or  resist  encroachments.  One  half  of 
these,  however,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  might 
be  obviated  by  a  candid  and  delicate  mode 
of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  of  a 


house  who  entertains  such  relatives  as  guesls. 
Her  behavior  must  be  delicate  in  the  extreme, 
because  she  has  to  do  with  those  whose  pe- 
culiar situation  renders  them  more  than  com- 
monly susceptible  of  pain :  and  it  must  be 
candid ;  because  in  all  such  cases  tiie  habit 
of  leaving  things  to  be  understood  is  the 
surest  way  to  produce  misunderstandings. 
Still,  the  delicacy  which  would  make  no 
difference  be  felt,  would  fail  in  its  object  to 
do  good;  because  as  the  world  considers 
there  is  a  vast  diflforence  between  abundant 
and  slender  pecuniary  means,  there  could  be 
no  kindness  in  persuading  those  who  are  but 
scantily  supplied  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
to  mix  in  society  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
rich ;  and  more  especially  after  one  or  more 
generations  have  marked  this  difference  be- 
tween them  and  their  relatives  by  stronger 
characters. 

While  it  is  left  to  all  persons  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgment  to  what  ex- 
tent they  will  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
their  poorer  relatives,  the  manner  of  doing 
this  admits  of  no  doubt ;  for  to  receive  them 
as  guests  without  a  welcome,  is  at  once  a 
breach  of  justice  and  of  hospitality.  The 
welcome  then  which  I  would  earnestly  re- 
commend, is  one  which  sets  them  perfectly 
at  ease  as  to  any  fear  of  intrusion,  and  which 
does  away  with  all  idea  that  personally  they 
are  considered  as  inferiors  by  the  mistress  of 
the  house  ;  though  at  the  same  time  her  be- 
havior should  be  such  as  to  assist  them  in 
marking  out  for  their  safety,  in  associating 
with  others,  those  delicate  distinctions,  upon 
the  nice  observance  of  which  so  much  of 
their  comfort  and  respectability  depends.  By 
encouraging  them  to  trust  implicitly  to  her 
candor  in  expressing  her  wishes  respecting 
them,  she  may,  as  the  mistress  of  a  house, 
be  enabled  to  become  a  real  friend  to  a  class 
of  persons  whose  claims  are  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  any  upon  our  sympathy  and 
consideration.  For  let  the  case  be  our  own 
— ^let  the  lapee  of  time  as  it  passes  over  our 
&mlly  connections  leave  us  done  to  struggle 
with  a  tide  of  adverse  circumstances ;  while 
those  who  originally  InraQohed  off  from  the 
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mae  root  aio  baflking  in  the  Bundiioeof 
prosperity— let  us  aik  of  our  own  hearts» 
whether  we  should  not  eometimee  fed  it 
herd  to  be  shut  out  fiom  their  indulgenoeei 
and  thrust  down  as  it  were  into  a  lower 
grade  of  society  altogethen  without  any  fault 
of  our  own. 

Nor  is  it  so  much  the  feet  itselC  as  the  ac- 
companiments of  this  &ct»  which  we  should 
fed  it  hard  to  bear— the  wilBngness  of  our 
relations  to  feiget  ue— their  cold  or  forced 
drilities  when  we  claimed  their  attention» 
compared  with,  the  warmth  of  their  emotions 
towards  those  who  were  more  distinguished 
than  ourselves— the  situations  they  might 
point  out  to  us  as  eligible»  but  which  they 
would  almost  die  rather  than  occupy— the 
times  they  would  chooee  for  inviting  us, 
when  no  one  else  was  likely  to  appear--tlie 
multitude  of  things  reserved  for  us  to  do, 
when  our  health  required  that  we  should 
have  perfect  rest— all  which  are  perfectly  nat. 
uralf  and  might  easily  occur  without  any  ac- 
companiment of  unkind  feeling.  Yet,  these 
are  only  smaU  items  of  a  vast  sum,  like  grains 
of  dust  ill  the  long  wearisome  and  humilia- 
ting path,  which  the  poor  relation  must  tread 
in  associating  with  the  rich. 

In  all  such  circumstances,  how  much  may 
the  feets  themselves  be  ameliorated  to  the 
sufferer  by  the  kind  and  cordial  treatment  of 
the  mistress  of  a  feroily,  and  especially  by 
one  whose  high  sense  of  justice  and  generos- 
ity admits  of  no  half  welcomes  beneath  her 
roof!  Such  a  mistress  will  consider  the  poor 
relative  as  peculiarly  under  her  protection,  to 
guard  from  slights,  to  bring  forward  as  oc- 
casion may  invite,  to  keep  back  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  and  to  render  comforta- 
ble and  at  ease  whatever  may  occur.  And 
if  in  the  contemplation  of  this  duty,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  dwelt  upon  in  this  chap- 
ter, the  English  wife  should  fear  that  her 
time  will  be  so  occupied  in  thinking  of  others, 
as  to  leave  none  for  thinking  of  herself^  she 
most  remember,  that  by  these  means  she 
will  gather  around  her  a  strong  phalanx  of 
friends^  whose  fove  and  gratitude  will  leave 
her  litde  to  wish  foi^  which  it  is  in  their  power 


to  supply;  and  beyond  tiiis^  she  will  find  tiiat 
by  the  same  means  she  has  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  human 
happiness    that  of  making  others  happy. 
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VmnNO,  and  receiving  visits,  being  re- 
garded by  some  married  women  as  among 
the  most  important  avocations  of  life,  it  may 
possibly  to  such  individuals  imply  an  igno- 
rance of  the  claims  of  society,  when  I  ven- 
ture to  hint  at  the  probability  of  this  being 
one  of  the  peculiar  temptations  against 
which  women  in  general  would  do  wisely  to 
be  on  their  g^ard,  especiaUy  against  acquir- 
ing a  habit  of  visiting,  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  tlie  dulbiess  and  monotony  of  their  own 
firesides. 

It  needs  but  little  acquaintance  with  do- 
mestic duty,  to  know  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  home  of  that  woman 
who  is  always  leaving  it ;  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  persons  would  recommend 
exclusive  confinement  to  the  same  narrow 
sphere  of  thought  and  action,  in  which  we 
exist  at  home.  It  is  good  to  go  out  into  so- 
ciety  sometimes,  in  order  that  we  may  return 
with  the  greater  relieh ;  but  a  still  more  ex- 
tensive amount  of  good  is  derived  from  what 
we  may  learn  in  mixed  society,  and  some- 
times even  from  the  humblest  individuals  we 
meet  with  there. 

It  must,  however,  depend  much  upon  our- 
selves, whether  we  go  out  prepared  to  make 
visiting  a  wholesome  refreshment  to  the  mind, 
or  a  means  of  collecting  and  disseminating 
low  ideas  with  regard  to  our  own  affeirs,  and 
those  of  our  neighbors.  When  a  married 
woman  goes  out  intent  upon  reckoning  the 
cost  of  the  entertainment  she  partakes  of, 
upon  comparing  her  neighbor's  furniture  with 
her  own,  but  especially  upon  depreciating 
the  excellence  of  all  which  falls  under  her 
notice,  it  may  safdy  be  said  that  she  would 
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have  been  better  at  heme;  but  when  ahe  geee 
out  with  a  deein  to  aitond  her  kindly  feel- 
ing towarde  her  feUaw-cieatarea  in  geneialf 
to  learn  from  othend  and  to  impeort  knowledge 
in  return ;  or,  in  other  wordfi»  to  do  and  re- 
ceive good  in  any  way  that  may  open,  she 
will  seldom  have  the  mortification  of  return- 
ing home  weary  and  dispirited,  or  wishing 
she  had  never  gone. 

But  pleasant  as  this  kind  of  refreshment 
may  occasionally  be,  and  necessary  as  it  is 
sometimes  to  mix  with  others  in  order  to 
have  our  views  enlarged,  and  our  prejudioee 
rubbed  oft  the  woman  who  makes  it  tiie  chief 
businees  of  her  life  to  visit  and  receive  com- 
pany, will  have  committed  a  lamentable  mis- 
take by  getting  married;  ibr  this  business 
might  unquestionably  have  been  oarried  on 
in  her  single  state  with  as  much  enjoyment 
I  to  herself  and  with  &r  less  injury  to  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  Whatever  is  done  by  a 
married  woman  in  the  way  of  duty,  must 
have  reference  to  others,  and  more  especially 
to  those  with  whom  she  is  most  intimately 
connected;  how  then  can  it  be  promoting 
their  interests,  or  making  their  welfare  the 
chief  object  of  desire,  for  her  to  be  bestowing 
her  time,  her  intelligence — ^nay,  all  that  is 
pleasing  in  her  manners,  and  interesting  in 
her  character,  upon  comparative  strangers ; 
while  her  lassitude,  weariness,  and  exhaus- 
tion, the  natural  effecte  of  too  much  excite- 
ment, are  brought  home  to  her  own  family, 
and  unsparingly  indulged  before  them. 

There  are  probably  few  English  wives  who 
would  really  wish  to  enter  at  once  upon  so 
unnatural  a  way  of  living ;  but  there  are  un- 
fortunately too  many,  who  from  want  of  firm- 
ness to  resist  temptation,  as  well  as  prudence 
and  discernment  to  foresee  what  consequen- 
ces must  inevttebly  follow  certain  acts,  are 
drawn  into  that  vortex  of  dissipation  appa- 
rently against  tbsir  will,  and,  if  one  could  re- 
ally believe  their  protestatkms,  still  more 
decidedly  against  their  inclinations. 

There  is  no  more  curious  phenomenoiH 
prosented  by  human  lifb,  fhan  tiiat  of  innu- 
merable multitadsB  of  persons  doing  every 
day,  towards  sack  other,  with  every  demon. 


of  delight,  what  oMfarif  at  teastof 
the  same  mdividnalB  iecliie  thenaelves  to 
be  doing  widi  the  utmost  tmwiUingneai^  Mid 
even  with  dinMIre  in  nothing  is  this  move 
striking  than  m  the  oeremeny  of  makhig 
morning  calla.  The  devioeo  whkh  are  prac 
tised  to  eecape  from  callers,  on  the  one  hand» 
and  to  oaQ  upon  penons  who  are  not  at 
homoi  on  the  other,  migfat  put  to  shame  the 
wannest  advocate  for  keepiRg  up  these  forms 
ofpoilBhedlife.  IVnr  lei  the  whole  natkm,  as 
widi  one  stout  heoi^  detennine  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  say  exaotky  what  degree  of  willing* 
ness  is  really  felt  to  go  out  and  make  Iheee 
calls,  or  to  stey  at  home  and  receive  them, 
and  let  the  wiUingneas  tiius  avowed,  be  mado 
the  rule  of  their  fhtoxe  conduct,  wbai  aa  im- 
mense amount  of  precious  time  would  ihnm 
be  reeened  fron  wone  tiian  waste  I 

Nor  is  it  the  absolute  calls  themseMs^ 
which  constitnto  fte  whole  objection  to  the 
practice  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  for  every 
mistrees  of  a  ftmily  addicted  to  Ais  praotieei 
knows  that  tliere  are  two  or  three  good 
hours— nay,  actually  the  very  best  of  every 
day,  which  she  can  never  call  her  own,  and 
which  she  consequently  makes  no  attempt  to 
spend  in  any  rational  or  useful  manner.  If 
any  thing  within  the  sphere  of  her  duties  has 
really  to  be  done^  it  must  be  hurried  tirough 
between,  perhaps,  a  late  breakfast  and  the 
arrival  of  those  few  eariy  callers,  who  come 
on  business,  or  who  really  wish  to  find  tiie 
lady  of  the  houee  at  home.  When  theee  are 
gone,  the  first  part  of  the  fiirce  commenoee, 
and  if  the  after  scenes  could  be  made  to  vary 
BO  as  to  develop  what  was  interesting  or 
new,  there  would  perhaps  be  less  objection 
to  the  whole.  But,  unfortunately,  having  gone 
through  one  set  of  observattons,  one  series  of 
litfie  surprises  at  the  intelligence  of  the  day, 
one  successkm  of  animated  smiles,  and  ex- 
pressions of  profimnd  intereat,  no  sooner  is 
another  guest  annonneed,  than  the  lady  if 
the  house  has  to  be  just  as  much  astonished 
at  tiie  news,  and  just  as  much  alartfed  at 
each  item  of  inteUigenosb  as  if  siie  had  never 
beard  it  before  just  as  maeh  pisassd  to  re- 
ceive the  twentieth  caUar  aa  ihm  iret,  and  ak 
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diough  in  all  profaabflity  no  ringle  truth  hu 
been  told  her  with  which  she  was  not  all  the 
while  acquainted*  no  new  idea  deveiopedt 
and  no  feeling,  except  weariness,  excited,  she 
has  to  remain  until  the  last  as  &scinating, 
vivacious,  and  apparently  delighted,  as  she 
was  at  first 

Now  if  this  is  not  hard  labor,  I  am  igno- 
rant what  labor  is.  If  this  is  not  waste  of 
time,  I  am  ignorant  what  is  its  use.  If  this 
is  not  a  weariness  and  degradation  to  the 
spirit,  I  am  ignorant  on  that  point  too.  Al- 
lowing, however,  that  calls  are  necessary,  a 
fact  I  do  not  pretend  to  dispute,  allowing  also 
that  some  particular  portion  of  each  day 
should  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  what 
harm,  I  would  ask,  would  result  to  society  in 
general,  from  having  that  time  compressed 
into  the  space  of  one  hour  each  day.  It  is 
true  that  by  this  means  many  callers  would 
probably  have  to  be  introduced  at  the  same 
time,  but  here  would  be  tlie  great  advantage, 
that  the  same  common-place  remarks  would 
do  for  all  at  once,  the  same  little  starts  of  as- 
tonishment, the  same  expression  of  interest 
lighting  up  the  fitce,  and  beyond  this,  the 
same  delighted  welcome  for  the  many,  em^ 
bodied  in  one,  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  really  cordial  and  sincere.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages,  every  married  woman 
should  have  tiie  privilege  of  fixing  her  ovn 
hour  as  a  generally  understood  thing,  so  that 
her  household  arrangements  might  be  made 
accordingly ;  and  time  comparatively  secure 
would  thus  be  left  for  pursuing  any  more  im* 
portant  avocations  wi^out  fear  of  interrup- 
tion. 

I  now  appeal  to  the  wives  of  England, 
whether  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan 
would  not  be  felt  as  a  general  relief;  more 
especially  since  it  need  only  be  adopted  by 
thoea  who  consider  time  too  precious  a  gift 
to  be  spent  in  a  sort  of  trifling  which  seems 
neither  to  do  good,  nor  to  give  satis&ction ; 
while  all  who  prefer  the  present  system, 
would  enjoy  the  gratification  of  spending 
their  whole  mornings  either  in  making  or 
receiving  calla  The  only  difference  to  them 
would  be^  that  they  could  no  kniger  with  any 


jufllioe  complain  of  tiie  system  as  irksome  or 
annoying. 

In  such  observations  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  those  calls  of  ceremony, 
habit,  or  fancied  necessity,  which  are  univer- 
sally complained  of  behind  the  scenes.  Visits 
of  friendship  are  of  a  totally  difierent  order, 
and  might  be  arranged  for  accordingly.  But 
whatever  plans  may  be  proposed,  the  great 
evil  to  be  avoided  is,  a  universal  determina- 
tion to  appear  pleased  with  what  is  as  uni- 
versally complaSned  of  as  a  waste  of  time, 
and  a  tax  upon  patience  and  sincerity ;  for 
that  can  never  be  a  right  state  of  things, 
where  a  general  grievance  is  borne  with 
under  the  pretence  of  its  being  a  pleasure. 
There  are  many  grievances  which  must  be 
borne  with,  and  which  it  is  consequently  de- 
sirable to  make  the  best  of;  and  there  are 
others  which  &11  heavily  upon  individuals, 
and  yet  conduce  to  the  general  good;  but 
that  a  burden  folt  by  aU,  and  sincerely  de- 
plored by  the  majority  of  those  who  bear  iU 
should  come  not  only  to  be  submitted  to,  but 
apparently  rejoiced  in,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  exhibits  so  striking  an  instance  of  the 
self-mastery  of  woman,  that  one  cannot  suf- 
ficiently regret  this  exercise  of  her  magna- 
nimity not  being  devoted  to  a  nobler  cause. 

The  art  of  receiving  guests  agreeably,  ar- 
ranging them  judiciously,  and  treating  them 
so  that  every  one  shall  feel  perfectly  at  ease, 
is  of  mors  importance  to  the  mistress  of  a 
house,  than  the  display  of  her  richest  jewels, 
or  her  most  studied  accomplishments.  In- 
deed, there  is  always  this  ftct  to  be  borne  m 
mmd  with  regard  to  society  in  general,  that 
nothing  which  is  merely  an  embeUishment  to 
ourselves,  can,  as  regards  its  real  value,  bear 
the  slightest  proportkm  to  diat  which  afibrds 
gratification  to  others.  The  mistress  of  a 
house  would  do  litfie  for  the  enjoyment  of 
her  guests  by  being  the  most  splendidly 
dressed,  or  even  the  most  striking  and  dis- 
tinguished person  in  her  own  drawing-room^ 
The  probability  is  that  half  of  them  would  go 
away  secretly,  if  not  openly,  afih>nted.  Her 
proper  duty  is  to  aUow  them  an  opportunity 
of  shining,  if  they  can ;  and  in  punuance  of 
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this  subject,  she  wiH  eadetyor  to  roske  wj 
for  the  distioguiBhed,  as  well  as  to  bring  ihr- 
ward  the  retiriDg.  But  more  especially  it  is 
her  part  to  be  unobtrusively  watchful  of  in- 
dividual comfort,  attentive  to  every  wish, 
moving  about  from  one  to  another  without 
bustle  or  officiousneas,  and  above  all  things 
taking  care  that  the  most  insignificant  are 
not  neglected.  She  must  do  all  this  too  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  in  human  na* 
ture,  so  as  not  to  offend  while  endeavoring 
to  please ;  and  with  a  perfect  adaptation  of 
herself  to  the  different  diaracters  of  her 
guests,  whose  enjoyment  for  the  evening 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  at  her  disposal. 
Thus  the  mistress  of  a  house  may  attain  the 
desirable  object  of  having  her  visitors  all 
pleased  and  satisfied,  without  any  of  them 
being  aware  how  much  of  their  gratification 
they  owe  to  her ;  for  I  am  supposing  her  one 
of  those  unselfish  women,  who,  when  they  go 
into  company,  are  intent  only  upon  the  hap- 
pinessof  those  around  them,  and  who  conse- 
quently escape  the  disappointment  of  having 
fiuled  in  their  own  persons  to  be  either  oourled 
or  admiied. 

But  there  is  a  &r  different  manner  of  visit- 
iag  and  receiving  visits  from  tfai8--«nd  I  had 
ahnost  said,  would  that  there  were  no  other 
with  which  we  had  any  thing  to  do !  I  mean 
where  one  or  more  firiends-Hreal  fHends,  are 
invited  by  the  mistress  of  a  house  to  be  for  a 
short  time  the  compaBiom  of  her  ftreeide  en- 
joyments, and,  as  membewoffte  same  fkm- 
iiy«  to  partake  in  whatever  may  oowtitate  Us 
amuaements  or  its  privileges.  Here  fkem  we 
find  an  appropriate  and  ample  field  i>r  the  fktt 
dBvetepment  of  those  quahficalioDB^  whether 
nalaral  or  acquired,  which  are  combined  in 
an  agfeeable  com|>ankm ;  for  here  axe  happi- 
]y  united,  fireed«m  for  the  exsrciae  of  truth, 
time  fee  narrative,  opportunity  fbr  confidenoa, 
resouroe  for  inteUeot,  occasion  fer  pleasantry, 
reooUectiona  shared  together,  hopes  mutnaUy 
anticipatedf  and  indeed  any  tiling  which  an 
affectionate  faeaft,  and  an  enlightened  vnder- 
atandittg^  eaa  lequirs  fbr  enjoyment 

Whal  a  huciary  too  it  is  fer  m  manriad 
woaaan  to  feel  audi  parfeet  identity  with  her 


husband  in  all  he  te,  and  in  all  he 
that  her  home,  her  books,  her  garden,  seem 
to  be  her  very  own  to  place  at  the  dispoeal 
of  her  fnend;  but  greater  tiian  all,  is  tiie 
luxury  of  gathering  into  her  bosom  that  fht- 
neoB  ef  delight,  derived  from  ten  thousand 
sources,  yet  all  embodied  in  the  simple  fuel- 
ing, that  she  has  a  home  to  offer.  There  is 
nothhig  in  the  joy  of  girlhood  equal  to  this ; 
and  say  what  people  will  about  marriage 
being  the  grave  of  friendship,  I  cannot  think 
the  wife  is  the  person  most  to  blame  where  it 
is  60.  Perhaps  there  is  no  blame  at  all,  for  I 
should  rather  think  the  felling  off  of  female 
friends  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  natural  shrinking,  on  the  side  of  the 
unmarried  party,  from  admitting,  as  she  sup- 
poses he  must  be,  a  man,  and  peihaps  a 
stranger,  into  her  confidence.  There  ate, 
however,  so  very  few  men  who  care  any 
ttnng  at  all  about  such  confidence,  who  feel 
any  curiosity  to  know  what  female  friendship 
is  composed  oC  or  who  even  listen  when  Hs 
detaib  are  laid  before  them,  tixat  such  an  ob* 
jection  need  scarcely  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  fireedom  of  intercourse,  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  great  privileges  of  finend- 
ahip,  and  without  which  it  must  be  little  bet> 
ter  than  a  name. 

Beyond  this,  too,  there  may  be  a  littie  feult 
on  the  part  of  the  unmanied  ftiend,  in  at- 
teehing  ideas  of  what  is  interesting,  ezdu- 
sivriy  to  tlioee  unfemiMar  scenes,  and  images 
of  impossible  perfection,  whicb  occupy  the 
mind  of  the  lomantie,  <or  &e  highly  imagina- 
tive, to  the  exclusion  ef  what  is  red,  practi- 
cal, and  true.  Thus  the  wife  who  really 
does  her  doty,  is  not  unlrequentiy  condemned 
by  her  fbrnale  friends,  as  bung  a  common- 
plaoe,  avid  peihaps  a  vulgar,  or  degenetmte 
being.  But  could  they  really  know  what 
deep  and  tiiriDing  intereste  ate  to  her  in- 
volved in  tills  her  duty,  what  high  and  hom- 
ing zeal— ^at  quenchless  ardor^what  en- 
tliusiBBm,  what  feeling,  are  expended  upon 
the  avoeatione  of  each  ^y,  marked  ae  tiiey 
asust  he,  by  Hie  eMi  and  flow  of  affection*^ 
eaaseleas  tide ;  could  they  see  aO  Ais,  how 
wo«ld  tey  start  aslenkhed  at  flieir  own  mis. 
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take,  in  having  supposed  that  the  mere  ma" 
terial  elements  upon  which  the  duties  of  a 
wife  were  exercised,  were  in  themselves 
what  constituted  the  reality  of  all  the  interest 
which  she  had  in  life.  No;  beyond  these 
visiUe  signs  which  tell  of  the  observance  or 
neglect  of  duty,  she  has  a  life— «,  soul— « 
spiritual  existence,  which  comprises  every 
thing  between  the  wide  extremes  of  happi- 
ness and  wo ;  and  if  her  early  associatos 
will  not  believe  it,  if  they  will  withdraw  them* 
selves,  and  think,  and  say,  that  she  is 
changed,  it  is  because  she  regards  all  the  in- 
tense and  profound  realities  of  the  life  she 
now  leads»  as  too  sacisd  to  be  unveiled  even 
before  the  eye  of  friendship. 

But  she  is  not  changed:  a  warm,  true- 
hearted  woman  cannot  change  to  those  she 
has  loved  in  early  life,  simply  because  her 
name,  her  home,  and  the  occupations  which 
iill  up  her  time,  are  not  the  same.  Aflfection 
in  such  a  heart  can  never  die ;  where  it  has 
once  fixed,  it  will  retain  its  hold ;  and  if  by 
force  it  should  be  shaken  off,  it  will  be  like 
wrenching  away  a  portion  of  the  heart  itself 
If  new  ties  are  formed,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  old  ones  shall  be  broken.  They 
rather  grow  into  the  spul  from  having  been 
interwoven  with  its  earliest  affections,  and 
if  they  are  less  observable  in  after  life,  it  is 
only  because  they  lie  the  deepest,  and  are 
consequently  the  most  concealed. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  duty ;  in 
the  act  of  entertaining  her  familiar  friends, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  younger  than 
hersel(  the  married  woman  may  possibly  sup- 
pose that  she  enjoys  only  a  pleasant  recrea* 
tioo,  by  jrhich  the  more  serious  business  of 
life  may  be  diversified  with  social  amusement 
But  however  much  this  might  have  been  the 
case  in  her  single  state,  it  is  so  no  k>nger ;  for 
as  the  mistress  of  a  house,  and  the  head  of  a 
family,  she  holds  a  relation  to  her  young 
friends  which  is  necessarily  invested  with  a 
degree  of  authority,  and  for  the  use  of  this 
authority  she  is  as  a  Christian  woman  ac- 
countable. Even  if  no  attempt  is  made  to 
use  her  influence,  so  as  to  give  to  the  nunds 
around  her  a  bias  either  one  way  or  anotbeiv 


some  bias  will  necessarily  be  given  by  the 
general  character  of  her  establie^ment,  and 
the  tone  of  feeling  by  which  her  domestic  and 
social  afiairs  are  regulated.  Besides  which, 
her  young  friends  will  naturally  look  to  her 
to  see  what  plans  she  wishes  to  adopt;  and 
what  principles  it  is  her  object  to  carry  out, 
and  their  conduct  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly ;  for  whatever  the  degree  of  &miliarity 
may  be  which  exists  between  them,  the  rales 
which  she  has  adopted  for  &e  government 
of  her  household*  they  will  feel  it  an  obliga- 
tion strictly  to  observe. 

The  mistress  of  a  house  too^  will  have  an 
influence  beyond  this,  and  one  which  is  nte* 
ly  enjoyed  through  any  otiier  medium  of 
communication ;  for  if  she  be  one  wlio  has 
cultivated  and  embellished  her  own  mind, 
storing  up  for  the  benefit  of  others  all  those 
means  of  being  agreeable  which  no  woman 
ought  to  neglect,  she  will  be  the  delight  of 
her  young  firiends  as  a  fireside  companion, 
and  as  such  will  share  in  all  their  moments 
of  unrestrained  vivacity,  and  unlimited  fiwe- 
dom. 

The  authority  of  teachers,  and  unfortu- 
nately sometimes  that  of  parents  too,  extends 
only  to  those  hours  of  discipline  which  are 
spent  immediately  under  their  care.  Could 
any  system  of  scholastic  instruction  be  made 
to  regulate  without  spoiling  the  sports  of  chil- 
dren,  or  could  any  means  of  influence  be 
made  to  operate  upon  their  play,  what  an 
amount  of  additional  good  might  be  efl^cted 
in  the  formation  of  individual  character !  For 
how  often  is  it  found  that  ih»  child  who  is 
taught,  questioned,  and  examined  by  his  msF- 
ters,  who  answers  freely  and  fluently  on  the 
points  referred  toiand  who  is  ready  and  prompt 
as  if  his  whole  mind  was  there,  is  in  reality  but 
an  actor  performing  his  part  in  that  angust 
presence,  from  which,  the  moment  he  is  dis- 
missed, his  real  character  bursts  forth  in  the 
play«gro«nd»  to  he  developed  in  an  entire  be- 
ing as  opposim  to  that  which  stood  before  the 
desl^  as  if  they  held  no  relation  to  each  other ! 
How  oflen  too,  do  we  find  thait  persons  who 
appear  staid  and  demure  on  serious  occasions^ 
are  most  objectionabW  eompaaions  ia  their 
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oiirth ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
mirth  is  innocent  and  pure»  and  guiltlee  sof 
all  taint  from  selfieh  or  malignant  feeling, 
may  safely  be  trusted  when  they  are  in  earn- 
est 

But  the  mistress  of  a  ftimily  in  the  midst  of 
her  young  friends  enjoys  the  high  privilege  of 
giving  a  right  tone  to  their  enjoyments,  and 
chastening  the  spirit  of  their  mirth.  That  is, 
if  she  has  so  cultivated  her  own  understand- 
ing as  to  know  what  belongs  to  nature,  and 
to  be  able  to  adapt  herself  to  it ;  for  without 
this  power,  she  must  ever  be  a  stranger  to  the 
inner  and  more  potent  workings  of  the  human 
heart  But  if  she  has  studied  those  accom- 
plishments which  are  particularly  attractive 
to  youth,  and  those  more  important  qualifi- 
cations of  mind  and  intellect  which  give  su- 
periority as  well  as  interest  wherever  they  are 
found,  she  will  be  able  to  render  the  moments 
spent  beneath  her  roof  the  most  privileged 
perhaps  of  a  whole  lifetime— moments  in 
which  good  impressions  were  rendered  in- 
delil^  as  being  accompanied  by  the  most  de- 
lightful associations — moments  retained  with- 
in the  richest  treasury  of  memory,  to  be  made 
the  pattern  of  the  choicest  intercourse,  and 
the  highest  intellectual  communion  through 
other  chains  of  association,  extending  on- 
wards from  family  to  family,  and  from  heart 
to  heart,  into  a  never-ending  future. 

We  see  here  the  consequences  which  I 
have  perhaps  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  of  hav- 
ing cultivated  the  art  of  being  agreeable,  not 
to  shine  in  general  society,  as  is  too  frequent- 
ly the  case;  not  to  establish  any  personal 
claim  to  admiration,  merely  to  render  striking 
and  brilliant  the  inteUectual  companionship  of 
a  single  hour,  but  to  make  the  fireside  circle 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  which  the  young  may 
love  to  resort;  to  render  home  &e  chosen 
spot  of  earth,  where  all  who  are  admitted 
within  its  social  fellowship  may  delight  to 
dwell,  where  hopes  and  joys  may  be  shar- 
ed together,  and  where  all  the  thoughts  most 
cherished  and  enjoyed,  are  such  as  tend  to- 
wards a  happier  and  holier  state  of  exist- 


Without  having  studied  the  cultivation  of 


the  mind,  or  the  embellishment  of  the  char- 
acter in  general,  how  can  the  mistress  of  a 
&mily  throw  around  the  scenes  of  home- 
enjoyments  this  intellectual  and  spiritual 
charm  1  How  can  she  keep  away  the  cloud 
of  dulness,  the  monotony  of  common-place, 
the  shadow  of  discontent,  of  which  young 
persons  so  oflen  complain  when  visiting  their 
married  friends  1  and  how,  when  her  inter- 
course with  them  is  marked  by  no  lively  or 
impressive  character,  can  she  expect  that 
her  influence  over  them  will  extend  to  what 
is  lasting  or  good?  It  is  impossible ;  because 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  human  heart  to 
be  thus  influenced,  without  being  thus  im- 
pressed. 

To  the  married  woman,  then,  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  have  lost,  by  indolence  or  neglect, 
those  golden  opportunities  of  being  useful  to 
society,  which  her  position  naturally  places 
within  her  reach.  For  it  is  not  so  much  our 
private  precepts  which  have  weight,  and  per- 
haps still  less  our  public  ones,  so  much  as  the 
influence  of  individual  character  upon  a  sur- 
rounding circle,  and  through  that  circle  upon 
the  world  at  large. 

The  English  wife  should,  therefore,  regard 
her  position  as  a  central  one,  and  remember 
that  from  her,  as  the  head  of  a  family,  and  the 
mistress  of  a  household,  branch  off  in  every 
direction  trains  of  thought,  and  tones  of  feel- 
ing, operating  upon  those  more  immediately 
around  her,  but  by  no  means  ceasing  there  ; 
for  each  of  her  domestics,  each  of  her  rela- 
tives, and  each  of  her  familiar  friends,  will  in 
their  turn  become  the  centre  of  another  circle, 
from  which  will  radiate  good  or  evil  influ- 
ence, extending  onwards,  in  the  saiAe  man- 
ner, to  the  end  of  all  things — ^to  the  disrup- 
tion of  all  earthly  ties,  and  the  union  of  the 
great  family  of  heaven,  where  sweet  and 
harmonious  notes  of  her  own  teaching  may 
possibly  be  numbered  with  the  songs  of  the 
blessed  forever  and  forever. 

Is  it  then  a  subject  merely  to  be  glanced 
over  with  a  careless  wish  that  we  could  be 
useful  to  our  fellow-creatures  1 — ^that  we 
could  leave  on  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
remember  us  when  we  are  dead,  some  last- 
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ing  impress- worthy  of  their  high  destiny  and 
oursl  All  may  do  this.  Of  that  we  are 
convinced.  But  are  we  equaUy  or  suffi- 
ciently convinced  that  some  impress  will, 
and  must  be  left,  whether  we  have  desired  it 
or  not  1  And  what  if  it  should  be  such  as  to 
mark  them  out  for  wrath  in  the  great  day  of 
wrath !  And  if  that  too  should  have  spread, 
as  the  other  might  have  done,  on— on— firom 
one  circle  and  one  generation  to  another — 
from  one  family,  one  community,  one  people, 
one  country,  widening  on  every  hand  until 
the  world  itself  should  suffer  from  the  uni* 
versal  taint ! 

The  carrying  out  of  such  a  thought  to  its 
full  extent  is  too  tremendous,  and  yet  we 
know  of  no  natural  limits  by  which  influence 
either  good  or  evil  can  be  confined  or  ar- 
rested in  its  progress  towards  eternity.  We 
can  only  ask  with  penitence  and  prayer  that 
what  we  have  hitherto  exercised  amiss  may 
be  overruled  for  good,  and  that  what  we  have 
yet  to  exercise,  may  be  directed  by  Him  who 
alone  can  give  the  power  to  use  it  for  his 
glory. 

There  are  many  cases  of  practical  duty,  in 
which  it  seems  as  if  the  language  of  Scripture 
had,  by  general  consent,  been  explained  away 
as  referring  to  times  and  circumstances  in 
which  we  have  no  part  In  none  is  this 
more  striking  than  as  regards  hospitality, 
few  of  us  considering  ourselves  at  all  the 
more  required  from  any  thing  we  meet  with 
there,  when  we  prepare  a  feast,  to  call  in  the 
poor  or  the  friendless  to  partake.  Without 
pretending  to  be  wiser  than  others,  by  apply- 
ing these  and  similar  injunctions  more  liter- 
ally than  they  appear  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, it  seems  to  roe  a  question  of  deep  im- 
portance to  a  serious  mind,  whether  we  are 
not  many  of  us  required  to  go  much  further 
than  we  do  in  extending  our  hospitality  to 
those  who,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
world,  may  appear  to  have  but  little  claim 
upon  such  attenlion& 

There  is  an  extensive  class  of  persons, 
who,  if  we  would  do  to  them  as  we  would 
that  othera  should  do  to  us  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, instead  of  being  objects  of  gene- 


ral neglect,  would  become  objects  of  our 
especial  kindness  in  this  respect  I  mean 
those  who  are  separated  from  their  own 
home-connections  by  becoming  assistants  in 
business,  or  otherwise  attached  to  fiimilies  in 
which  they  are  comparatively  strangers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  system  of  hospi- 
tality thus  carried  out  towards  persons  so 
cireumstanced,  or  according  to  the  Scripture 
rule  of  inviting  those  who  cannot  ask  us  in 
return,  would  require  the  exercise  of  consid- 
erable self-denial  as  well  as-  benevolence ; 
and  more  especially  so  with  those  whose 
homes  are  the  centre  and  the  source  of  the 
greatest  happiness  they  enjoy ;  for  it  is  per- 
haps the  only  disadvantage  accompanying 
an  excess  of  this  home-fueling,  that  the  more 
perfect  is  the  satisfaction  with  which  we 
gather  into  the  domestic  circle,  the  less  wil- 
lingness we  feel  that  a  stranger  should  **  in- 
termeddie  with  its  joys" 

Thus  we  sometimes  find  a  sort  of  house- 
hold exclusiveness,  and  a  too  great  concen- 
tration of  domestic  satisfaction,  prevailing  al- 
most to  the  extent  of  selfishness,  where  such 
feelings  are  indulged  without  the  restraint  of 
judgment  or  of  principle.  To  persons  in- 
fected with  this  home-mania,  their  own 
houses,  their  own  grounds,  their  own  habitp, 
and  their  own  modes  of  thinking  and  living 
are  always  the  very  best  imaginable,  and 
such  as  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of 
any  other  femily.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  they  seem  almost  to  be  a  law  tmto  them^ 
sdves;  while  above  every  thing  they  reject 
the  idea  of  being  improved  by  adopting  the 
views  and  the  practices  of  others.  It  is  needieps 
to  say  that  such  persons  have  little  weight  to 
throw  into  the  scale  of  social  influence  eithir 
on  the  side  of  good  or  evil,  for  the  absurdi- 
ties they  exhibit  to  the  worid  efl^ctually  pre- 
vent their  doing  any  considerable  amount  of 
harm  beyond  what  is  negative. 

But  there  are  degrees  of  this  evil  against 
which  we  may  not  all  be  sufficiently  on  our 
guard,  because  we  may  be  mistaking  it  for 
good ;  yet  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
practising  the  duty  of  hospitality,  we  shou'd 
ask  ourselves  seriously  whether  that  home 
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which  oug^t  to  be  the  scene  of  our  greatest 
earthly  happineas  te  not  in  reality  the  temple 
of  our  wordiip.  A  higher  cultivation  of  the 
feelings  of  kindneee  and  benevolence  towards 
othersi  a  deeper  sympathy  for  their  trials  and 
sufferings,  a  more  earnest  solicitude  for  their 
welfare!  and  a  greater  desire  to  impart  the 
blessings  we  enjoy,  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
tend  very  much  to  reconcile  us  to  any  tem- 
porary interruption  of  our  domestic  enjoy- 
ments which  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  even  should  his  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  be  the  most  dissimilar 
(0  our  own.  And  if  any  thing  could  be  done 
by  this  means  to  improve  the  minds  and  mor- 
als of  that  important  class  of  society  who 
will  coostitute  the  traxt  generation  of  men  of 
businefl»-*metx  who  will  give  the  weight  of 
extensive  influence  either  to  the  side  of  good, 
or  evil»  that  strong  fooling  of  household  cxp 
clusiveness,  which  is  but  a  refined  and  ex- 
tended selfishness,  ought  certainly  in  some 
measure  to  give  way. 

We  complain  of  the  habits  of  young  men, 
and  with  some  cause,  yet  when  we  recollect 
of  what  materials  human  nature  is  composed, 
and  compare  these  with  the  situation  of 
young  men  generally ;  but  more  especially 
when  we  think  of  the  thousand  inviting 
avenues  to  sin  which  are  opened  to  their 
choice,  the  cordiality  with  which  they  are 
met  by  evil  associates,  and  invited  to  every 
rsDdeanrous  of  vice ;  and  when  we  compare 
this  with  the  very  little  cordiality  they  meet 
with  on  the  opposite  side;  the  scanty  weU 
eomes,  the  cold  notice,  and  the  treatment 
equally  distant  and  disiespectful,  we  surely 
must  expect  them  to  be  more  than  human 
wholly  to  withstand  the  one,  and  to  bind  them- 
mitwm  over  with  lasting  and  warm  attache 
oMnt  to  the  other. 

Young  men^too,  are  often  diffident  of  their 
own  attractions  in  polished  society,  and  some- 
times not  without  considerable  reason,  more 
especially  when  they  find  themselves  treated 
in  respectable  company  with  every  demon- 
stration of  contempt  Here,  then,  we  must 
also  renaember  that  vice  is  not  delicate  in  her 
disttactions.    In  her  wide  halls  of  revelry. 


the  ignoranV  the  mean,  and  &e  wilsttassd 
find  a  wekH)mfr  She  slighte  ^em  not  iir 
want  of  polished  manners,  flhe  heeds  nei- 
ther personal  inferiority,  nor  unfrshi^NiaUe 
attire.  All — all  are  weleome,  from  the  raw 
stripling,  to  the  firiendlees  stranger,  who  inds 
not  in  the  wide  world  another  or  a  safer  home. 

In  contemplating  this  view  of  the  subject, 
I  have  often  thought,  what  an  amount  of 
good  mif^t  be  eflfocted,  if  a  little  more  attrac- 
tion were  held  out  by  Christians  in  general, 
towards  persons  of  this  dass.  We  ought 
serioudy  to  question,  too,  whaler  we  an 
really  doing  them  justice — ^whe&er  we  are 
not  resting  too  well  satisfied  in  merely  urging 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  attentkm  to  pub- 
lic worship,  when  a  few  mote  welcomes  into 
Chnetian  femilies  might  possibly  do  more  for 
their  real  good,  than  many  sermons  witlKnit 
participation  in  the  real  comforts  of  any  re- 
spectable home. 

Nor  is  it  the  mere  invitation  of  such  per- 
sons at  Bteted  times,  whidi  can  eflect  the 
good  so  much  required,  the  mere  beetowment 
of  a  dinner,  or  the  mere  permission  to  come 
on  Sundays  and  be  present  during  tiie  hours 
of  family  devotion.  Good  as  this  nnquestioa- 
ably  is,  there  is  something  else  required; 
and  this  something  should  be  supplied  by  tiie 
mistress  of  the  house ;  for,  I  repeat,  that  to 
woman  all  the  common  usages  of  kindness 
are  so  easy  and  familiar,  as  to  leave  her  little 
excuse  for  neglecting  the  claims  of  hospital- 
ity, which  constitute  so  essential  a  part  ttf 
social  duty.  There  is  much  kind  feeliiig 
conveyed  even  by  so  slight  an  aet  as  a  cor- 
dial shake  of  the  hand,  but  especial^  by  those 
apparently  slight  obssrvati<ms  upon  personal 
affairs,  which  evince  an  interest  in  the  sitaa- 
tion  and  circumstances  of  a  guest,  and  which 
often  lead  to  a  freedom  of  oonununieation 
which,  as  a  means  of  influence,  may  be  turned 
to  the  happiest  account 

In  all  associations  in  which  the  foetings  and 
affections  are  concerned,  it  must  nev^  be 
forgotten,  that  the  numner  in  which  an  act  of 
benevolence  is  done,  is  oilen  of  fkr  greater 
importance  than  the  aet  itself— That  it  is 
possible  to  be  kind  in  an  unkind  manner;  to 
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glv*  ft  grett  daal  sw«y,  md  yet  be  most  un- 
generous.  This  truth  we  have  many  of  of, 
ftt  lotts  ttme  or  oAnr  of  our  lives,  had  to  feel 
fntt^  too  keenly  fyr  our  peaoe.  Yet  it  is 
poHMe  tiM  thoo^  of  wh^t  such  kindness 
eoMt  os^  may  prove  a  wholesome  one  in  its 
eifcet  upon  tnit  own  eonduet  towards  others, 
by  tteehing  us  how  to  soothe,  where  through 
ignorance  we  might  have  wounded ;  how  to 
attract,  where  we  mig^t  have  repelled ;  and 
coDBeqoently  how  to  do  good,  where  we 
might  inadvefteutly  have  done  evil. 

But  it  is  useless  to  think  of  the  manner, 
vntSt  we  hove  seen  the  act  itself  to  be  a  duty ; 
and  I  would  here  sppeal  to  the  wives  of 
Sngfand,  as  tiwy  value  the  good  of  their 
coimtry,  and  the  good  of  their  sons  and 
brothers— as  they  value  youth  m  gene- 
ral,  and  regard  it  as  the  season  ibr  remem- 
bering our  Creator,  and  the  Oiver  of  all  our 
Uessings-— as  they  would  chorish  its  buoyant 
hopes,  strengthen  its  high  capabilities,  and 
lay  an  imperishable  foundation  of  good, 
where  evil  must  otherwise  enter  and  occupy 
the  vacant  room— «b  they  value  all  these 
eonsideiations,  I  would  urge  them  not  to 
eonfine  their  social  kmdness  merely  to  those 
who  can  requitiB  them  after  their  own  man- 
ner;  but  to  extend  it  to  those  who,  though 
oomparatively  strangers,  share  in  the  affec- 
tions and  tiie  feelings  of  a  common  nature, 
and  who  are  now  undergoing  the  formation 
of  their  diaractera  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

**  Not  following  lower  things," — ^was  a  no- 
ble motto  adopted  by  a  noble  queen,*  when 
she  chose  as  emblematical  of  the  course  she 
intended  to  pursue,  a  marigold  turning  to 
die  suit.  Although  nothing  could  be  more  at 
variance  with  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and 
Specially  one  of  that  dasa  of  eociety  to 
whith  this  work  more  especially  applies,  than 
to  be  aspiring  after  any  selfish  or  personal 
aggrandisement  as  regards  mere  sublunary 
thirigs;  there  is  an  ambition,  if  I  may  call  it 
such,  which  ought  to  fill  die  heart  and  rouse 
the  energies  of  every  Christian  woman  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  household,  whatever 

*  Mai^uarit^  of  Vatdii,  ibttit  of  F^ancii  I.,  and 
QtaeeaerifbVwte. 


her  position  may  be  with  regard  to  outward 
circumstances.  I  refer  to  that  aspiration  af- 
ter higher  and  holier  things,  which  lifts  the 
soul  out  of  its  grovelling  anzietiee  and  worid- 
ly  cares,  and  directs  its  hopes  unchangeably 
towards  the  world  which  is  eternal 

It  is  not  eonsbtent  with  the  ainf  of  the 
writer  in  such  a  work  as  this,  to  enter  fully 
upon  the  subject  of  that  change  of  heart 
which  alone  can  qualify  for  forming  any  Just 
or  proper  estimate  of  what  belongs  to  a  prep- 
aration for  the  heavenly  state.  Had  such 
been  my  intention,  I  would  not  have  left  the 
consideration  of  so  momentous  and  sublime 
a  theme,  to  the  last  few  pages  of  this  work. 
But  leaving  this  subject,  in  its  vastness  and 
its  depth — its  absorbing  interests,  and  its 
solemn  truths,  to  writers  of  a  higher  and  a 
weightier  character,  I  would  still  indulge  a 
hope  that  what  has  here  been  said  may  in 
some  degree  assist  towards  a  more  full  and 
satisfactory  exemplification  of  the  Christian 
character.  For  even  where  religion  is  folt 
and  owned  to  be  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
where  it  is  adopted  as  the  principle  and  the 
rule  of  life,  those  familiar  avocations  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  every  day  are  not 
always  conducted  in  the  spirit  which  ought 
to  regulate  the  Christian's  life.  Some  good 
persons  err  on  these  points  from  ignorance* 
some  from  want  of  thought,  and  many  firom 
not  regarding  them  as  essential  to  religion ; 
and  thus  the  standard  of  excellence  is  tow- 
ered, and  we  come  to  be  "satisfied  with  infe- 
rior things." 

It  would  as  ill  become  me,  as  it  would  be 
contrary  to  my  feelings  to  speak  in  an  un- 
kind or  censorious  spirit  of  those,  who  with 
good  intentions,  and  while  making  great  en- 
deavors, fall  short  in  little  things ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  along  with  this  deficiency, 
there  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  tendency  to 
aim  at  what  is  low,  sufficient  of  itself  to  pre- 
vent the  attainment  of  what  is  great  The 
more  circumscribed  our  influence,  the  less 
this  tendency  is  seen  and  felt;  but  when  we 
take  the  direction  of  a  household,  and  con- 
sequently  have  much  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  characters  around  us,  this  tenden- 
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C3'  to  grovel  tells  to  an  amazing  and  incalcu- 
lable extent 

It  is  far  from  my  wieh  to  write  on  this  sub- 
ject as  one  who  has  neither  knowledge  nor 
feeling  of  what  wives  in  general  have  to 
struggle  with,  in  the  way  of  depressing  or 
degrading  circumstances.  I  know  that  the 
occupations  of  a  household,  by  reminding  us 
perpetually  of  what  is  material*  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  occupy  the  mind  with  that  alone. 
I  know  that  under  wasted  health,  or  weari- 
ness or  disappointment,  to  be  urged  to  strug- 
gle after  what  is  high,  sounds  like  a  mockery 
to  the  human  heart  And  I  know  too  that 
there  are  trials  in  the  lot  of  womant  almost 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  quench  the  very 
life  within  her  soul,  and  to  extinguish  there 
the  power  to  hope  for  any  thing  before  the 
grave.  I  know  that  the  spirit  may  be  har- 
assed— wounded — broken  ;  but  I  am  yet  to 
lean),  that  under  any  circumstances  we  are 
justified  in  giving  all  things  up. 

I  should  rather  reason  thus— that  having 
striven  after  excellence  in  every  department, 
we  have  so  multiplied  our  resources,  that 
something  always  must  be  left;  so  that  if 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  positive  happiness 
could  ever  reach  us  more,  we  should  still 
be  capable  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of 
others. 

But  the  most  powerful  and  widely  prevail- 
ing cause  of  that  moral  and  inteUectual 
degradation — that  downward  tendency  of 
the  mind,  and  that  grovelling  of  the  spirit 
among  material  things,  which  is  so  much  to 
be  lamented  over  in  the  wives  of  the  present 
day,  arises  clearly  and  unquestionably  out  of 
the  false  estimate  so  universally  formed  of 
what  is  most  to  be  desired-^nay,  of  what  is 
absolutely  essential  to  existence.  It  is  this 
vain  and  fruitless  ambition  with  regard  to 
worldly  things,  in  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  engaged,  that  wears  down  our  energies, 
and  wearies  out  our  hopes.  It  is  the  disap- 
pointment, the  perplexity,  the  harass  of  this 
k)ng  struggle,  which  leaves  us  so  spiritless 
and  worn.  It  is  the  emptiness  of  our  suc- 
cess when  the  highest  woridly  wish  has  been 
attained,  which  makes  us,  in  the  midst  of 


all  our  coveted  possessions,  so   miserably 
poor. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  strongly  on  these 
subjects,  yet  with  that  kindness  and  respect 
which  I  feel  that  my  countrywomen  deserve, 
and  deserve  especially  from  me.  But  when 
I  assert  again  that  it  is  not  intention  which  is 
in  iauU,  so  much  as  a  certain  set  of  mistaken 
views  which  more  or  less  affect  us  all,  I 
would  fondly  hope  I  might  obtain  their  for- 
giveness  for  being  more  than  commonly  earn- 
est in  so  important  a  cause.  In  this  hope  I 
appeal  to  their  own  hearts,  whether  the  daily 
conflict  they  are  many  of  them  enduring  i& 
not  in  reality  after  that  which  **  perisheth  in 
the  using ;"  whether  it  ever  brings  them  a 
reward  at  all  commensurate  with  what  it 
costs  ;  and  whether  it  is  not  in  itself  a  weari- 
ness to  the  very  soul  I  appeal  to  society  at 
large,  whether  the  importance  we  many  of 
us  attach  to  appearing  well  before  the  worid, 
in  other  words,  to  dressing  and  living  in  a 
certain  style,  has  not  irritated  more  tempers, 
destroyed  n^ore  peace,  occasioned  more  dis- 
putes, broken  more  spirits^  crossed  more  k)ve, 
hindered  more  improvement,  and  caused 
more  spiritual  declension,  than  any  other 
single  cause  which  could  be  named.  And 
what  has  it  done  to  throw  into  the  opposite 
scale  1  Encouraged  one  kind  of  man u&ctory 
to  the  disadvantage  of  another,  changed  our 
fashions,  excited  our  vanity,  furnished  our 
houses,  decked  our  persons — and  what  then  ? 
Sent  us  forth  into  society  envied  and  envying 
one  another,  and  disseminating  wherever  we 
might  go,  low  thoughts,  disparaging  allusions, 
and  uncharitable  feelings,  all  arising  out  of  the 
very  rivalry  and  competition  of  which  this 
fruitless  ambition  was  the  source. 

Let  us  look  at  one  channel  only  among  the 
many  thousands  through  which  it  operates  to 
the  destruction  of  human  happiness,  and  the 
disunion  of  natural  ties.  It  is  no  poet's  fiible, 
and  I  speak  it  reverently,  believing  what  I 
speak,  when  I  say,  that  the  love  which  grows 
up  between  two  young  people  who  expect  to 
spend  their  lives  together,  is  of  every  earthly 
feeling  that  which  most  endears  to  us  all 
which  is  most  excellent  in  itself  most  beauti- 
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ful  in  the  creation,  and  most  beneficent  in  the 
dispensations  of  an  all- wise  and  eternal  God. 
Who  then  would  quench  this  feeling,  or 
lower  its  exercise,  or  make  it  a  mere  slave 
to  wait  upon  the  customs  of  the  world  1  The 
voice  of  humanity  exclaims  against  so  base, 
so  foolish  a  perversion  of  our  nature.  Youth 
exclaims  against  it,  as  well  it  may.  Society 
— the  world  exclaims.  The  world  1  No, 
that  can  never  be.  It  is  the  world  whose 
unrelenting  voice  demands  this  sacrifice — 
the  world  before  whose  artificial  glare  the 
star  of  love  must  hide  its  purer  ray. 

It  is  because  the  world  is  the  great  altar 
upon  which  the  hearts  of  muhitudes  are  laid, 
that  the  shrine  of  domestic  happiness  so  oflen 
is  profaned  by  broken  vows — vows  broken  in 
the  spirit,  and  therefore  the  mere  symbols  of 
a  love,  without  ivc  sweetness  or  its  life.  It  is 
because  the  spirit  of  the  world  demands  that 
we  should  love  and  serve  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  that  hearts  are  bought  and 
sold,  and  youth  is  wedded  to  old  age,  and 
every  mockery  of  feeling  which  imagination 
can  conceive,  is  perpetrated  under  the  grave 
name  of  prudence.  I  have  myself  advocated 
prudence,  and  I  have  urged  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  what  are  popularly  considered  as 
sufficient  means.  Yet  this  has  been  chiefly 
in  conformity  with  the  universal  system  we 
acknowledge,  of  •*  regarding  lower  things." 
I  did  not,  and  I  never  shall,  believe  the  sys- 
tem is  a  right  one  in  itself;  but  until  our 
views  are  more  enlightened,  and  our  princi- 
ples are  strong  enough  to  support  us  in  the 
effort,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  advise 
that  individuals  here  and  there  should 
overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence  as  they 
are  now  laid  down,  not  knowing  what 
they  did. 

The  new  order  of  things  which  I  would 
advocate  must  be  a  general  one,  brought 
about  by  simultaneous  views,  and  feelings, 
and  determinations.  There  will  then  be  no 
world  to  fear,  for  we  shall  constitute  ourselves 
a  world,  in  which  lower  things  will  no  longer 
be  regarded,  except  as  such — a  world  in 
which  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart  will 
no  longer  be  considered  as  bearing  any  com- 


parison, in  value,  with  the  cold  formalities  of 
artificial  life — a  world  in  which  what  we 
wear,  and  what  we  use,  shall  no  longer  be 
esteemed  as  more  important  than  what  we 
do — a  world  in  which  people  shall  be  judged 
of  by  what  they  are,  and  not  by  what  they 
possess — a  world  in  which  what  is  costly  and 
brilliant  in  ornament,  shall  give  place  to  that 
which  is  excellent  in  character,  and  sterling 
in  value. 

And  when  shall  this  bright  epoch  arrival— 
this  dawning  of  better  hopes — ^this  day  of 
promise  for  our  country,  and  our  homes  1  It 
will  arrive  when  the  wives  of  England  shall 
hold  themselves  above  their  circumstances ; 
and,  estimating  that  most  highly  which  is 
really  high,  shall  understand  how  principle  is 
the  basis  of  all  good ;  and  having  subjected 
these  principles  to  the  word  of  God,  and  tried 
them  by  the  only  test  which  is  safe  and  true, 
they  may  then  adorn  the  superstructure  by 
all  which  the  purest  taste  and  the  most 
chastened  feeling  can  suggest 

In  adopting  the  motto  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  accomplished  of  female  sover- 
eigns, we  most  not  forget  that  hers  was  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  of  almost  every  kind ; 
in  her  studies,  her  attainments,  and  in  all 
those  graces  of  mind  and  person  which  adorn 
a  court  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  raising  of  our 
highest  admiration  to  that  which  is  highest 
in  itself  should  in  any  respect  interfere  with 
our  desire  after  excellence  in  general. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  when  marriage 
has  united  the  destiny  of  two  human  beings 
for  this  life  at  least,  that  one  of  them  should 
grow  indifferent  to  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  person  which  formed  the  chief  attraction 
to  the  other.  It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  that 
when  a  wife  has  taken  upon  herself  the  du- 
ties which  belong  to  the  mistress  of  a  family, 
she  should  be  willing  to  lose  those  charms 
which  constitute  the  loveliness  of  woman.  It 
is  a  melancholy  thought,  that  because  she  has 
become  a  useful,  she  must  cease  to  be  an  in- 
tellectual, being.  But  it  cannot — it  must  not 
be.  The  very  thought  is  one  of  treason 
against  the  love  and  the  happiness  of  mar- 
ried life ;  for  what  is  there  among  all  the  em* 
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bellishmehts  of  female  character,  which  this 
love  cannot  legitimately  appropriate,  and  this 
happiness  enhance  and  improve  ? 

In  no  other  situation  in  life  can  woman  find 
flo  appropriate  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
every  grace,  and  the  display  of  ev^ery  charm, 
66  in  the  centre  of  her  home-enjoyments ;  yet 
here,  how  often  do  we  find  that  she  permits 
an  the  poetry  of  her  mind  to  be  extinguished, 
and  after  that  the  beautiful  too  often  fades 
away.  Life  may  remain  the  same  to  her  in 
all  Its  tangible  realities ;  but  as  the  sunshine 
passes  from  the  landscape,  so  the  light  which 
gives  fi^shness  and  vividness  to  every  object, 
is  gone  forever. 

It  is  said  e^e  has  actual  and  pressing  cares, 
which  absorb  her  attention,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other,  and  especially  of  higher,  thoughts. 
But  here  again  is  her  mistake.  It  is  not  in 
woman's  nature  to  be  degraded  or  brought 
down  by  care,  provided  only  the  objects  of 
her  solicitude  are  worthy  in  themselves,  or 
such  as  call  forth  feelings  worthy  of  being 
indulged.  The  care— the  love— the  brooding 
tenderness  of  a  fond  mother  or  a  faithful 
wife — when,  I  would  ask,  was  woman  found 
the  worse  for  these  ?  No.  It  is  the  element 
in  which  she  lives,  to  care  for  those  she  loves. 
It  is  in  this  element  that  all  her  virtues  rise 
and  G^ne;  while  her  whole  character  as- 
sumes a  higher  and  more  spiritual  excel- 
lence. We  talk  of  altered  circumstances,  and 
personal  privations,  but  we  libel  the  true  heart 
of  woman  when  we  think  it  cannot  stand  the 
shock  of  such  extremes  as  these.  No,  these 
are  not  the  foes  she  fears ;  and  it  is  an  insult 
,  to  her  understanding,  when  society  persuades 
her  that  she  does  fear  them.  Within  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  has  a  nobler  conviction, 
that  her  husband's  happiness,  and  her  own 
integrity  and  truth,  are  more  to  her  than  all 
the  riches  in  the  world.  Why  tlien,  with 
these  convictions,  and  with  that  strong  capa- 
bility which  constitutes  her  dower,  of  rising 
above  the  tide  of  circumstance,  and  living 
apart  from  worldly  things  in  the  higher  world 
of  her  affections— why  will  woman  stoop  to 
be  the  slave  of  habit,  of  custom,  and  most  of 
all,  of  fashion,  until  her  vanity  and  self-indul- 


gence  become  the  bane  of  man's  existence, 
and  her  own  1 

And  is  it  well  that  men,  whose  dsfly  avo- 
cations necessarily  call  into  service,  as  one 
of  their  great  principles  of  action,  a  Worldly 
and  a  selfi^  spirit — ^is  it  right  that  they  should 
be  urged,  nay,  goaded  on,  in  &e  perpetual 
race  of  personal  and  family  aggrandizement, 
by  those  who  profess  to  love  them,  and  who, 
consequently,  ought  to  seek  their  ulthnate  and 
real  good  ?  May  we  not  rather  leave  to  them 
the  whole  adjustment  of  these  worldly  niat- 
ters?  It  is  then*  business,  and  their  duty,  to 
find  a  place  among  then*  fellow-men,  to  es- 
tablish a  footing  in  society,  and  to  maintain  it 
by  all  just  and  honorable  means.  This  is  no 
care  of  woman's.  Her  appropriate  part  is  to 
adorn  that  station  wherever  it  may  be,  by  a 
contented  mind,  an  enlightened  intellect,  a 
chastened  spirit,  and  an  exemplary  life. 

I  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  influence  of 
woman  in  social  and  domestic  life,  and  in  her 
married  state  she  will  find  that  influence  ex- 
tending almost  on  every  hand.  What,  then, 
will  be  her  situation,  without  the  aid  of  per- 
sonal religion,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  its 
operations  upon  other  minds?  But  what 
will  be  her  situation  altogether  without  this 
aid? 

The  thought  is  too  appalling. 
"  A  boat  tent  out  to  mU  alone 
At  midnight  on  the  raoonleas  sea,'* 

might  bear  some  comparison  to  the  situation 
of  a  solitary  being  trusting  herself  upon  the 
world's  great  ocean  without  this  guide ;  but 
a  richly-freighted  vessel,  crowded  with  hu- 
man beings,  and  bearing  in  its  bosom  the  in- 
terests of  as  many  souls,  yet  venturing  out  to 
sea  without  a  pilot,  without  a  compass,  with- 
out any  hope  or  means  of  safety,  might  with 
more  justice  be  compared  to  the  woman  who 
should  dare  to  engage  in  the  deep  responsi- 
bilities of  married  life,  without  religion  to  di* 
rect  her  course.  Whatever  difficulties  may 
be  thus  encountered,  she  cannot  meet  them 
alone.  Whatever  dangers,  others  are  drawn 
in  to  share  them  with  her.  Whatever  storms, 
she  braves  them  only  at  the  peril  of  the  pre- 
cious lives  committed  to  her  trust  Whatever 
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rock  she  strikes  apon,  it  wrecks  not  her  alone, 
but  all— all  the  rich  treasury  of  hopes  and  in- 
terests which  she  bore  along  with  her  in  that 
presumptuous  course,  and  for  all  these  she  is 
accountable.  I  repeat,  the  thought  is  too  ap- 
palling. Let  us  turn  to  scenes  of  more  famil- 
iar occurrence,  where  there  is  more  satis£aic- 
tion,  because  there  is  more  hope. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  with- 
out having  given  up  their  hearts  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  personal  religion,  are  wishing 
that  they  could  do  so,  and  intending  some 
time  or  other  that  they  will  On  aU  solemn 
occasions  they  feel  as  if  they  actually  would ; 
and  never  more  so  perhaps  than  when  they 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  married  life.  To 
woman  this  is  so  great  and  important  a 
change,  that  it  naturally  produces,  if  any 
thing  can,  trains  of  reflection  highly  favorable 
to  an  altered  and  improved  state  of  mind 
altogether ;  and  if  she  has  ever  seriously 
thought  of  religion,  she  does  so  then.  Those 
who  rest  satisfied  with  good  intentions,  and 
especially  in  religious  matters,  are  glad  of  any 
alteration  in  their  circumstances  which  they 
think  will  make  it  easier  to  begin ;  and  they 
hail  the  opening  of  a  new  life,  as  the  entrance 
upon  one  which  will  be  more  exemplary 
than  the  past  Thus  it  is  often  with  perfect 
sincerity,  that  the  young  religious  professor 
believes  she  will  set  out  upon  a  new  career 
when  engaging  in  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Her 
feelings  are  much  softened,  too,  by  separation 
from  her  former  friends ;  she  fears  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  untried  path ;  and  thus  is  alto- 
gether more  disposed  than  ever  in  her  life 
before  to  do,  and  to  be,  what  she  sees  clearly 
to  be  right  If,  under  these  circumstances, 
she  has  married  a  good  man,  her  first  temp- 
tation will  be  to  think,  for  that  reason,  that 
'  she  must  be  good  herself;  if  a  man  who  has 
little  or  no  religion,  her  first  trial  will  be  to 
find  that  instead  of  being  helped,  as  she  had 
expected,  so  smoothly  on  her  way,  she  has, 
in  addition  to  her  own  difficulties,  to  help 
him  and  all  his  household. 

But  a  more  familiar  temptation,  and  a  more 
frequent  trial  than  either  of  these,  is  one 
which  steals  by  its  insidious  nature  into  the 


very  heart  of  domestic  life ;  and  it  wodw 
the  more  deceitfully  by  mixing  itsolf  up  with 
all  that  is  most  reputable  and  most  app^tr^ 
in  society  in  general,  and  not  less  than  othersi 
in  the  society  of  the  good. 

Persons  of  this  description,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, seek  the  acquaintance  of  the  well-mean- 
ing young  wife,  or  she  seeks  theirs ;  and  be- 
ing a  sincere  and  somewhat  hopeful  charac- 
ter, not  having  much  foundation  of  her  own, 
but  easily  led  on  by  othersi  she  is  induced  by 
their  companionship  to  take  a  higher  stand- 
ing in  religious  matters  than  she  ever  did  be- 
fore. Encouraged  by  their  kindness,  she  ad- 
vances step  by  step,  progressing  outwardly, 
and  gaining  confidence  as  she  goes  on.  AU 
this  perhaps  might  be  well,  for  she  is  still 
sincere  so  far  as  her  self-knowledge  extends; 
but  here  again  the  spirit  of  the  world  creeps 
in.  Indeed  the  question  is,  whether  she  b^s 
not  all  the  while  been  actua^d  by  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  for  it  is  now  so  reputable  to  be 
religious,  that  temptation  can  assume  this 
form  as  well  as  any  other. 

With  this  advance  in  an  outward,  and, 
perhaps,  too  visible  profession,  the  cares  of 
the  young  wife  increase.  The  circle  of  her 
acquaintance  widens.  Visits  und  morning- 
calls  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  well  if  they 
are  not  devoted  to  that  most  objectionable  of 
all  kinds  of  gossip,  which  chooses  the  minis- 
ter and  the  observances  of  a  religious  life,  for 
its  theme.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  young 
wife  listens  to  the  popular  and  common  talk 
about  low  worldly  thing&  She  learns  to  think 
much  of  her  furniture,  much  of  her  dress, 
and  much  of  the  manner  in  which  she  enter- 
tains her  friends.  Nay,  she  is  even  glad  to 
see  that  all  this  competition  does  not  appear 
to  be  discarded  firom  the  fashionable  world. 
As  time  passes  on,  she  becomes  more  and 
more  absorbed  by  the  growing  cares  and 
thickening  perplexities  of  every  day ;  until 
at  last  it  might  become  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
those  around  her,  which  in  reality  occupied 
her  thoughts  the  most,  the  preparation  for  a 
party,  or  the  preparation  for  eternity. 

Need  we  wonder  that  such  a  woman  has 
little  religious  influence  1    That  she  fails  to 
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lidorn  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  or  to  com- 
mend the  faith  which  she  profesees  ?  Need 
we  wonder  that  her  husband,  her  servants, 
society  at  large,  are  not  made  better  by  her 
conversation  and  her  example  ?  Yet  strange 
to  say,  it  is  sometimes  wondered  at  that  the 
religious  conversation  of  such  persons  does 
not  do  good,  and  they  themselves,  when  they 
have  leisure  for  it,  will  labor  diligently  for  the 
conversion  of  the  poor.  But  they  forget  that 
those  around  them,  and  especially  the  poor, 
are  quick-sighted  to  their  inconsistencies,  and 
that  they  know  by  other  evidence  than  words, 
when  the  world  is  really  in  the  heart 

By  this  slight  picture,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
convey  an  idea  that  I  could  represent  the 
really  changed  in  heart ;  for  I  know  that  theirs 
is  a  foundation  which  none  of  these  things 
move.  I  speak  of  those  who  have  been  only 
a/mos/ persuaded,  and  who,  on  the  solemn 
occasion  of  their  marriage,  have  set  out  in 
life  with  serious  views  and  good  intentions ; 
yet  whatever  may  be  the  clearness  of  these 
views,  or  the  strength  of  these  intentions,  I 
believe  that  a  great  number  of  hopeful  begin- 
nings have  been  frustrated  by  this  single  root 
of  evil,  this  spirit  of  the  world.  I  believe  also, 
that  more  spiritual  declension  among  women 


may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause,  than  to  all 
the  vice  and  all  the  infidelity  to  be  met  with 
among  the  openly  profane. 

It  is  then  against  this  single  enemy,  above 
all  others,  that  married  women  have  to  sus- 
tain each  other  in  waging  constant  and  de- 
termined war.  I  repeat,  it  is  hard,  too  hard, 
for  any  single  individual  to  struggle  against 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  more  especially 
when  religion  numbers  in  her  ranks  so  many 
who  divide  her  claims  with  those  of  the  world. 
But  if  the  happiness  of  home  be  precious,  we 
have  that  at  stake.  If  our  intellectual  and 
moral  good  be  worth  preserving,  we  liave 
that  to  cherish.  If  our  religious  influence  be 
the  most  important  treasure  committed  to 
our  trust,  we  have  that  to  hold  secure.  All 
to  which  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  attach 
themselves  as  lovely  and  enduring  is  ours, 
if  we  maintain  this  conflict  as  we  ought ;  and 
sink  under  it  we  never  need,  for  we  know  to 
whom  to  go  for  help. 

Let  us  tlien  remember  that  a  worldly 
spirit  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  finds 
its  home  in  Heaven ;  and  if  our  interests  are 
sufficiently  engaged  in  what  is  spiritual  and 
eternal,  we  shall  not  easily  be  turned  away 
to  fix  them  upon  •*  lower  things." 
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PREFACE. 


Thbsb  can  be  no  more  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance  to  a  writer,  than  to  find  that  a 
subject  which  has  occupied  her  thoughts, 
and  employed  her  pen,  has  also  been  oc- 
cupying the  thoughts  of  thousands  of  her 
fellow-beings ;  but  she  is  gratified  in  a 
still  higher  degree  to  find,  that  the  pecu- 
liar views  she  entertains  on  that  subject, 
are  beginning  to  be  entertained  by  a  vast 
number  of  the  intelligent  and  thinking 
part  of  the  community,  with  whom  she 
was  not  previously  aware  of  sharing, 
either  in  their  sympathy,  or  their  con- 
victions. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  <<  The  Women  of  England  '*  has 
been  received  by  the  public,  with  a  degree 
of  favor,  which  the  merits  of  the  work 
alone  would  never  have  procured  for  it. 
And  as  no  homage  of  mere  admiration 
could  have  been  so  welcome  to  the  Author, 
as'  the  approval  it  has  met  with  at  many 
an  English  hearth,  she  has  been  induced 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  again, 
to  a  further  exemplification  of  some  sub- 
jects but  slightly  touched  upon,  and  a 
candid  examination  of  others  which  found 
no  place  in  that  work. 

The  more  minute  the  details  of  indi- 
vidual, domestic,  and  social  duty,  to  which 
allusion  is  made,  the  more  necessary  it 
becomes  to  make  a  distinct  classification 
of  the  different  eras  in  woman's  personal 
experience;  the  Author,  therefore,  pro- 
poses dividing  the  subject  into  three  parts, 
in  which  will  be  separately  considered, 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  Daugh- 
ters, Wives,  and  Mothers  of  England. 


The  Daughters  of  England  only  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  volume:  and 
as  in  a  former  work  the  remarks  which 
were  offered  to  the  public  upon  the  social 
and  domestic  duties  of  woman,  were  ex- 
pressly limited  to  the  middle  ranks  of  so- 
ciety in  Great  Britain ;  so,  in  the  present, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  as  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  to  address  herself 
especially  to  the  same  interesting  and  in- 
fluential class  of  her  countrywomen. 
Much  that  is  contained  in  that  volume, 
too,  might  with  propriety  have  been  re- 
peated here,  had  not  the  Author  preferred 
referring  the  reader  again  to  those  pages, 
assured  that  she  will  be  more  readily  par- 
doned for  this  liberty,  than  for  transcrib- 
ing a  fainter  copy  of  what  was  written  in 
the  first  instance  fresh  from  the  heart. 

It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
present  day  to  write,  and  to  read,  on  the 
subject  of  woman.  Some  apology  for 
thus  taxing  the  patience  of  the  public 
might  be  necessary,  were  it  not  that  both 
honor  and  justice  are  due  to  a  theme,  in 
which  a  female  sovereign  may,  without 
presumption,  be  supposed  to  sympathize 
with  her  people.  Thus,  while  the  char- 
acter of  the  daughter,  the  wife,  and  the 
mother,  are  so  beautifully  exemplified  in 
connection  with  the  dignity  of  a  British 
Queen,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  humblest, 
as  well  as  the  most  exalted  of  her  sub- 
jects,  to  know  that  the  heart  of  woman, 
in  all  her  tenderest  and  holiest  feelings, 
is  the  same  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  cot- 
tage, as  under  the  canopy  of  a  throne.    ^ 

Rose  Hill,  Jamiary  10th,  1842. 
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'  IMPORTANT  INQUIRIES. 

If  il  werei  possible' for  a  humaa4)eu]g  tabe, 
suddenly*  jhnd.ibr  the  first  timerawakeoed  toi 
consciousneaBt  with  tke.fitU  poss^esioQ  of  .aU 
its  yea^niqg.facultiesi  the, natural  ioquirj  of 
such  a  being  would  -be*  **  What  am  1 1-^ow 
am  I  to  acti — and,  what  are  my  capabilities 
for  action,!". 

The  sphere  upon  which  a  youog  woman 
enters  on  first  leaving  school,  or*  to  use  a 
popular  phrase,  on  ^  completing  her  cduca- 
tion,*'  is  .80  entirely  new  to  her,  her  mind  is 
so  often  the  subject  of  new  impressions,  and 
her  attention  so  frequently  absorbed  by  new 
motives  for  exertion,  that,  if  at  all  accustomed 
to  reflect,  we  cannot  doubt  but  she  will  make 
these,  or  similar  questions,  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous inquiry — "  What  is  my  position  in  socie- 
ty 1  what  do  I  aim  atl  and  what  means  do  I 
intend  to  employ  for  the  accomplishment  of 
my  purpose  V  And  it  is  to  assist  any  of  the 
daughters  of  England,  who  may  be  making 
these  inquiries  in  sincerity  of  heart,  that  I 
would  ask  their  attention  to  the  following 
pages ;  just  as  an  experienced  traveller,  who 
had  himself  often  stepped  aside  from  the 
safest  path,  and  found  the  difficulty  of  xe* 
turning,  would  be  .anxious  to  leave  direettona 
ipt  others  who  might  foUow>  in  order  th^t 
they  might  avoid  the.  dangers  with  which  he 
had  already  become  acquainted,  and  pun^ijUB 
their  couroe  with  greater  certaiaty.of  attain- 
ing tho  end,  dessired. 

First,  then,..Wb^tifli,jrpm^Wti<Hiin  eqm- 
tyl  fpr,  until  this  point  is  clearly  settled  in 
your  own  iQipdi.if  wpuld  be  vaip  to  attempt 


any  ^descHpfioniof  Ifae  plan  tor  te  piirswd. 
Tkeifttttltfoesit  of  this  point,  howeVer,  must. 
dspAnd  upon'  youfseWea  Whether yonr  aie. 
irifi^  ov  poovi  an  orphaoi  or  tiie  child^vf. 
watchA}l  pav«t)ta-K)ne:of  a  aumenNls  &iiii-. 
ly,  or  comparatively  alooe-^filliDg  an  'oxaltad 
or  an  humble  position-rof  highly  ^ii^jedimiad, 
or  otherwise^ail  these  points  must  be  clear- 
I  lyaaoerlained  before  yiou  can  properly  uaier* 
stand  the.  kind  of  duty  required  of  yoa. 
How  these  questions  might  be  a»swered»ii0 
of  no  importance  to  the  writer,  in  the  present 
stage  of  this  work.  The  impoiianee  of  tl^geir 
being  clearly  and  faithfully  answered  to  your- 
selves, is  all  she  would  enforce. 

For  ray  own  purpose,  it  is  ixH  necessary 
to  go  further  into  your  particular  history  or 
circumstances,  than  to  regard  you  as  women,, 
and,  as  I  hope,  Christian  women.  As  Chris- 
tian women,  then,  I  address  you.  This  is 
placing  you  on  high  ground ;  yet  surely  there 
are  few  of  my  young  country  women  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  lower. 

As  women,  then,  the  first  thing  of  import-  • 
aoce  is  to  be  content  to  be  inferior,  to  mea— 
inferior  in  mental  power,,  in  the  sanie  propor- 
tion that  you  are  inferior  in  bodily  strength. 
Facility  of  movement,  aptitude,  and  .grace,, 
the  bodily  frame  of  woman  may  possess  in  a 
higher  degree  than  that  of  man ;  just  as  in 
the  softer  touchi^  of  tmoM  and  spintual 
beauty,  her  character  may  pToeapt,a  laveUer 
page  than  his.  Y^t^raa  the  gneat attribota  of 
power  must  still  be  wanting  there,  it  baoomaa' 
,  mare  immediately  her  huaineas  to  inqwe 
;hQw  this  want  may  be  supplied* 

An  able  and  elpqiieot  writer  on  **  Wo.. 
ip^o^.Mis^Q,.".  hap  justly .obMired  thai. 
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woman's  strength  is  in  her  infiiience.  And«in 
order  to  render  this  influence  more  complete, 
you  will  findv  on  examination,  that  you  are 
by  nature  endowed  with  peculiar  faculties— 
with  a  quicknees  of  perception,  ftcility  of 
adaptation,  and  acuteness  of  feeling,  which 
fit  yott  especially  for  the  pait  you  have  to 
act  in  life;  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
render  you,  in  a  higher  degree  than  men, 
susceptible  both  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

These  are  your  qualifications  as  mere  wo- 
men. As  Christians,  how  wide  is  the  pros- 
past  which  opens  before  yoft-~how  various 
the  dairas  upon  your  attantion-^ow  vast 
your  capabilities-4iow  deep  the  responsibility 
which  iboae  capabilities  involve!  In  the 
first  place,  you  are  not  alone ;  you  are  one 
of  a  femOy— of  a  social  circle— of  a  commu- 
nity—of a  nation.  You  are  a  being  whoee 
existence  will  never  terminate,  who  must  live 
for  ever,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery 
through  that  endless  future  which  lies  before 
you,  will  be  influenced  by  the  choice  you  are 
now  in  the  act  of  making. 

What,  then,  is  the  great  object  of  your 
life?  "To  be  good  and  happy,"  you  will 
probably  say ;  or,  **  To  be  happy  and  good." 
Which  is  it  1  For  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference  in  giving  precedence  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  words.  In  one  case,  your 
aim  is  to  secure  to  yourself  all  the  advanta- 
ges you  can  possibly  enjoy,  and  wait  for  the 
satisfection  they  produce,  before  you  begin 
the  great  business  of  self-improvement  In 
the  other,  you  look  at  your  duties  first,  ex- 
amine them  well,  submit  yourself  without 
reserve  to  their  claims,  and,  having  made 
them  habitual,  reap  your  reward  in  that  hap- 
pmess  of  which  no  human  being  can  deprive 
you,  and  which  no  eartUy  event  can  entirely 
destroy. 

Is  it  your  intention  beyond  this  to  live  fbr 
yourselt  or  for  otiiers  1  Perhaps  you  have 
no  definite  aim  as  relates  to  this  subject 
You  are  ashamed  lo  think  of  living  only  for 
yowaelt  and  deem  it  hard  to  live  entirely  for 
others ;  you  therefbre  put  away  tiie  thought, 
and  condude  to  leave  this  important  subject 
iintfl  some  ItotBre  day*    Oo  not,  however,  be 


deceived  by  such  a  fiJkcioos  oondt 
Each  day  of  your  life  will  prove  that  you 
have  dedded,  and  are  acting  upon  fbo  deei^ 
ion  you  make  on  this  momentous  point 
Your  conduct  in  society  proves  It ;  your  be- 
havior in  your  femily,  every  thought  which 
occupies  your  mind*  every  wish  ypu  breathe^ 
every  )dan  you  form,  every  pleasure  you  en- 
joy, every  pain  you  sttflbr^-«Il  prove  whedier 
it  is  your  object  to  live  for  yourselC  or  for 
othms. 

Again,  is  it  your  aim  to  live  for  tiiis  world 
only,  or  for  eternity!  This  is  the  question 
of  supreme  importance,  which  aD  who  pro- 
fess to  be  Christians^  and  who  think  serious- 
ly, must  ask  and  answer  to  Aemsehres. 
There  can  be  no  delay  here.  Time  is  sflent- 
ly  dedding  tiits  question  for  you.  Before 
another  day  has  passed,  you  will  be  so  much 
nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  so  much 
further  fit>m  it  Ano^r  day,  another,  and 
another,  of  this  fearful  indecisionf  will  be 
adding  to  your  distance  fitmi  the  patii  of 
peace,  and  rendering  your  task  more  difficult 
if  you  should  afterwards  seek  to  return. 

If  it  be  your  deliberate  desire  to  live  for 
this  world  only,  all  the  highest  faculties  of 
your  nature  may  then  lie  dormant,  for  there 
is  no  field  of  exercise  here,  to  make  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  worth  the  pains.  If  it  is 
your  deliberate  desire  to  live  for  this  worid 
only,  the  improvement  of  the  bodily  senses 
becomes  more  properiy  the  object  of  primary 
interest,  in  order  that  you  may  taste,  smell, 
feel,  hear,  and  see,  widi  more  acuteness.  A 
little  invention,  a  little  calculation,  a  little  ob- 
servation of  cause  and  eflect,  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  senses  may  be  grati- 
fied in  a  higher  degree ;  but  beyond  this,  all 
would  indeed  be  worse  than  vanity,  that 
would  tend  to  raise  tiie  human  mind  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  own  capabilities,  and  yet 
leave  it  to  perish  witti  the  frail  tenement  It 
inhabits. 

I  cannot,  however,  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  daughter  of  Christian  parents,  in  this 
en  listened  country,  would  defiberatdy  make 
r )  blind,  so  despicable  a  choice.  And  if 
;  our  aim  be  to  live  for  eternity ;  if  you 
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wooid  really  make  tfaie  an  ob}ect»  not  merdy 
totead or  to  ta^L  aliou^ but  to  strive  aAer, 
as  tbe  higiMst  good  yo«  are  capable  of 
oanoeiriiigii  ttien  ie  Ibe  groat  mystery  of  your 
being  unraveUad— 4hen  is  a  AM  of  exerciee 
laid  open  fat  the  noblest  ftcnhieB  of  your 
soul— ^en  lias  fiutfa  its  true  foundation,  hope 
its  nneatingiiishaWe  beaeon,«nd  eharity  its 


I  must  now  tike  it  lor  granted*  that  the 
yotttfalul  reader  of  these  pages  has  reflected 
senoHsly  «pon  her  positian  in  society  as  a 
voman,  has  acknowledged  her  inferiority  to 
man,  has  examined  her  own  nature^  and 
found  there  a  capability  of  feeling,  a  quick- 
nesB  of  pereeptkKi,  and  a  ftciUty  of  adapta- 
tioQ,  beyond  whal  he  poosesBoe,  and  which, 
ooneequentiy,  fit  her  for  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate sphere;  and  I  would  also  gladly  per- 
suade myseIC  that  the  same  individual,  as  a 
Qirietian  woman,  has  made  her  dedsion  not 
to  live  fcNT  herself  so  much  as  for  others; 
but,  above  all,  not  to  live  for  this  worid,  so 
much  as  for  eternity.  The  question  then 
arises— What  means  are  to  be  adopted  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  most  desirable  end  1 
Some  of  my  young  readers  will  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  exclaim,  **  Why,  this  is  but  the 
old  story  of  giving  up  the  world,  and  all  its 
pleasures  !"  But  let  them  not  be  too  hasty 
in  their  conclusions.  It  is  not  a  system  of 
giving  up  which  I  am  about  to  recommend 
to  them,  so  much  as  one  of  attaining.  My 
advice  is  rether  to  advance  than  to  retreat, 
yet  to  be  sure  that  you  advance  in  the  right 
way.  Instead,  therefore,  of  depreciating  the 
value  of  their  advantages  and  acquirements, 
it  is  my  intention  to  point  out,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  how  all  these  advantages  may  be  made 
conducive  to  the  great  end  I  have  already 
supposed  them  to  have  in  view—that  of  liv- 
ing for  others,  rather  than  for  themselves^ 
of  living  for  eternity,  rather  than  for  time. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  I  suppose  my- 
self to  be  addressing  young  women  who  are 
professedly  Christians,  and  who  know  that 
the  profession  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  involves  respppsibility  for  every 
talent  they  possess.     Bj^  responsibility   I 


mean,  tiat  they  dionld  consider  tbmoselvee, 
during  the  whde  of  tbeir  lives,  as  in  a  condi- 
to  say,  if  called  upon  to  answer,  whether 
they  have  made  use  of  the  best  means  ^ey 
were  acquainted  widu  for  attaining  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  most  desirable  end. 

Youth  and  healtii  are  means  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  this  great  work.  Youth  is  tfie 
season  of  impressions,  and  can  never  be  re- 
called ;  health  is  a  blesatng  of  such  boundless 
value,  that  when  lost  it  may  a^My  be  said 
to  he  ttgfaed  for  more  than  any  other,  for  the 
sake  of  the  countless  advantages  it  affords. 
Education  is  anothw  means,  which  you  are 
now  supposed  to  be  enjoying  m  its  fullest 
extent ;  for  I  have  already  said  that  I  sup- 
pose myeelf  to  be  addressing  young  women 
who  are  populariy  spoken  of  as  having  just 
completed  their  education.  Fresh  from  the 
master's  hand,  you  will  therefore  never  pos- 
sess in  grsater  perfection  the  entire  sum  of 
your  scholastic  attainments  than  now.  Read- 
ing and  conversatim),  it  is  true,  may  improve 
your  mind  ;  but  of  your  present  possessions, 
in  the  way  of  learning  and  accomplishments, 
how  many  will  be  lost  throu^  indolence  or 
neglect,  and  how  many  more  will  give  place 
to  claims  of  greater  urgency,  or  subjects  of 
more  lively  interest ! 

The  present  moment,  then,  is  the  time  to 
take  into  account  the  right  use  of  all  your 
knowledge  and  all  your  accomplishments. 
What  is  the  precise  amount  of  these,  we  will 
not  presume  to  ask ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten,'that  your  accountability  extends  to  the 
time,  the  trouble,  and  Che  expense  bestowed 
on  your  education,  as  well  as  to  what  you 
may  have  actually  acquired.  How  many 
yeare  have  you  been  at  school  1— *We  will 
suppose  fiom  two  to  ten,  and  that  from  one 
hundred  pounds,  to  five  or  more,  have  been 
expended  upon  you  during  this  time ;  add  to 
this  the  number  of  teachen  employed  in  your 
instruction,  the  number  of  books  appropria- 
ted to  your  use,  the  time— to  say  aotiung  of 
the  patience  ■bestowed  upon  you*  the anxie* 
ty  of  parents,  who  probably  spared  with  di^ 
ficulty  the  sum  that  was  necessary  lor  your 
educatfon,  their  solicitude,  their  eelf-deiMl, 
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their  prayen  thai  this  ram  mi^t  fae  weH  ap- 
plied ;  reflect  upon  all  tiieaa,  and  you  irill 
peroetve  that  a  debt  has  been  oootrected, 
which  you  have  to  dkchaige  to  your  parents, 
your  family,  and  to  society — itat  you  have 
enjoyed  a  vaat  amount  of  advantages,  for 
which  you  have  to  account  to  the  great 
Author  of  your  being. 

Such,  then,  is  your  position  in  life;  a 
Christian  woman*  and  therefore  one  whose 
iust  duty  is  to  ascertain  her  proper  place— a 
sensitive  and  intdligent  being,  more  quick  to 
feel  than  totmder8tand,'and  therefore  more 
under  the  necessity  of  teaming  to  foebright- 
iy— >a  responsible  being,  with  numberless  tal- 
ents to  be  accounted  for,  and  believing  that 
no  talent  was  ever  given  in  vaint  but  that  all, 
however  apparently  trifling  in  themselves, 
are  capable  of  being  so  used  as  to  promote 
the  great  end  of  our  being,  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  glory  of  our 
Creator. 

Let  not  my  young  friends,  however,  sup- 
pose that  I  am  about  to  lay  down  for  them 
some  system  of  Spartan  discipline,  some  iron 
!  rule^  by  which  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  all 
that  is  buoyant  in  health,  and  delightful  in  the 
I  season  of  youth.  The  rule  I  would  propose 
to  them  is  one  by  which  they  may  become 
beloved  as  well  as  lovely — ^the  source  of  hap- 
piness to  others,  as  well  as  happy  in  them- 
selves. My  desire  is  to  assist  them  to  over- 
come the  three  great  enemies  to  their  tem- 
poral and  eternal  good — ^their  selfishness, 
indolence,  and  vanity,  and  to  establish  in  their 
stead  feelings  of  benevolence  and  habits  of 
industry,  so  blended  with  Christian  meekness, 
that  while  affording  pleasure  to  all  who  live 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  they  shall 
be  unconscious  of  the  charm  by  which  they 
please. 

I  have  already  stated,  fliat  women,  in  their 
position  in  life,  must  be  content  to  be  inferior 
to  men ;  but  as  their  inferiority  consists  chiefly 
in  their  want  of  -power,  this  deficiency  is 
abundantly  made  up  to  tfiem  by  flietr  oapa- 
bHfty  of  exercising  influence ;  it  is  made  up 
to  them  also  in  other  ways.  Incalculable  in 
number  and  extent^  Imt  in  none  so  ef- 


feotnal^  9M  hy  thai  order  of  Divine  P^oti- 
dence  which  plaooi  tbamr  in  afmoral  and  >re- 
ligioiia  point  of  view,  on  1h€  mtUB  ]e?«l  wWi 
man;  oorean  Hfae  aaubjectofvagratloatty 
rig^minded  woman,  that  tfaey  ore  sot  only 
•flcerapt  feom  the  most  kborioua  occupations 
both  of  mind  and  body,  but  also  from  the 
oeceBsity  of  engagiag  f  n  those  aager  peiAiiiia- 
ry  speculations,  and  in  that  fieno  oo«fllet>of 
worUIy intersalB,  by  whidi  men mmao dteep- 
lyncenpisd  as  to  be  m  a  mannar  oonrp^cd 
toatifle  thmr  best  feehngs,  nnlfl  tiieyheoMie 
in  reality  the  charsetera  tfaey  ct^Mt  only  ss- 
surosd.  Can  it  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  «ny 
kind -and  feeling  woman,  that  her  sphere  of 
action  is  one  adapted  to  flie  exercise  of  the 
affections,  where  she  may  love,  and  trust, 
and  hope,  and  serve,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
wishesi  Can  it  be  a  subject  of  regret  that 
she  is  not  called  upon,  so  much  as  man,  to 
calculate,  to  compete,  to  struggle,  but  d^fher 
to  occupy  a  sphere  -in  which  the  elements  of 
discord  cannot  with  propriety  be  admitted-^ 
in  which  beauty  and  order  are  expected  *o 
denote  her  presence,  and  where  the  exercise 
of  benevolence  is  the  duty  she  is  most  fi:^ 
quently  called  upon  to  perform? 

Women  almost  universally  consider  them- 
selves, and  wish  to  be  considered  by  others, 
as  extremely  affectionate ;  scarcely  can  a 
more  severe  libel  be  pronounced  upon  a  wo- 
man than  to  say  that  she  is  not  so.  Now 
the  whole  law  of  woman's  life  is  a  law  of  love. 
I  propoee,  therefore,  to  treat  the  subject  in 
this  light — to  try  whether  the  neglect  of  their 
peculiar  duties  does  not  imply  an  absence  of 
love,  and  whether  the  principle  of  love,  tho- 
roughly carried  otit,  would  not  so  influence 
their  conduct  and  feelings  as  to  render  them 
all  which  their  best  friends  could  desire. 

Let  us,  however,  cleariy  understand  each 
other  at  tiie  outset.  To  love,  is  a  very  di^r- 
ent  thing  from  a  desire  to  be  beloved.  To 
love,  is  woman's  nature — ^to  be  beloved' is  the 
consequence  of  her  having  properly  exercised 
and  controlled  that  nature.  To  love,  is  wo- 
man's duty — to  be  beloved,  is  her  rewaid. 

Does  the  subject^  when  considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  appear  less  attractive  t  ^No," 
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01017  fanefooB  aouU  to  lorve ;  aad  tf  that  be 
tho  OBorat  of  our  dttt^r,  te  wfaote  life  of  vo- 
ami  ixmet  be  «  pfeaeeat  jouiney  ott  a  pailb  of 
io«eff&'* 

8sniB  wiileM  hove  oMerted,  that  oloog 
with  (be  power  to  love,  we  ell  pooKSBf  in  an 
equal  degree,  the  power  to  hate.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  90  tin  leDgth*  becaase  I  woidd 
not  acknowledge  the  princiiile  of  hatred  in 
any  ooUghtened  mind ;  yet  I  do  betieve,  that 
in  proportion  to  our  capability  of  being  at- 
tracted by  certain  perMoe  or  thingai  is  cor 
liability  to  be  xepelled  by  others,  and  that 
along  with  such  repulsion  there  is  a  feeling 
of  dislike,  which  belongs  to  women  in  a  higher 
degree  than  it  does  to  men,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  their  perceptions  are  more  acute, 
and  their  attention  more  easily  excited  by 
the  minuter  shades  of  diflbrence  in  certain 
things.  Although  not  willingly  recognising 
the  senaation  of  hatred,  as  applied  to  any  thing 
bat  sin,  I  am  compelled  to  use  the  word,  in 
oidor  to  lender  my  meanmg  more  obvious ; 
and  eertainlyt  when  we  listen  to  the  unre- 
strained conyexsation  of ttie  generality  of  young 
bdiee,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  euppoee  that 
the  sensation  of  hatred  towards  certain  per- 
sons or  things,  does,  in  realityt  form  part  of 
the  moat  important  buainesa  of  their  lives. 

To  love  and  to  hate,  then,  seem  lo  be  the 
two  things  which  it  is  most  natural  and  meet 
easyibrwomen  toda  Intiieeetwoprinciplee 
how  many  of  llie  actions  of  their  Uvea  origi- 
nate! How  important  is  it,  therefore,  that 
Hk&f  should  learn  in  early  lifo  to  kve  and 
hatearii^! 

Moat  yoimg  women  of  raapeotaUe  parent- 
age and  eduction,  believe  that  they  kyve 
virtue  and  hale  vioob  But  have  they  clearly 
aseertained  what  virtue  and  vice  are  have 
they  examined  the  awaning  of  these  two  im- 
portant words  by  the  light  of  the  world,  or 
by  the Mf^t  of  divine  truth!  Have  tey  liat- 
«aed  to  ttie  plausible  reaaoning  of  whai  is 
eaUed  aoct0%;  where  things  are  often  apoken 
of  by  iUae  nanesb  and  where  vulgar  vice  is 
diatinguirfied  irom  that  which  is  aanctioDed 
bor  good  baaedii«1  ior  ham  ihey  gone  diseetfy 


to  the  eteiaal  and  inanutaUe  prindplea  of 
good  and  evil»  as  explained  in  the  BiUo, 
which  they  profess  to  believe  f  have  they  by 
thia  test  tried  all  their  fevorite  habite— their 
Bweet  weakneases— -their  darling  idols?  and 
have  they  been  willing  to  abide  the  reeult  of  ' 
this  test— 4o  love  whatever  approaches  that 
standard  of  moral  excellence^  and  to  renounce 
whatever  is  ofiensive  to  te  pure  eye  of 
Omniacienoel  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  aU 
diis  must  be  done  before  we  can  safely  give 
ourselvee  up  either  to  k>ve  or  hale,  we  ^all 
probably  cease  to  think  that  our  great  duty 
is  so  easily  performed. 

Youth  is  the  season  for  regulating  theae 
emotions  as  we  ought,  because  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  govern  our  affections  when 
first  awakened  ;  after  &ey  have  been  al- 
lowed for  some  time  to  flow  in  any  particular 
channel,  it  requires  a  painful  and  determined 
effort  to  restrain  or  divert  their  course ;  nor 
does  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  en- 
dure this  revulsion  of  feeling  unhanned.  As 
the  country  over  whose  sur&oe  an  impetu- 
ous river  has  poured  its  waters,  retains,  adfter 
those  waters  are  gone,  the  sterile  track  they 
once  pursued,  marring  tiie  picture  aa  with  a 
acar— a  seamy  track  of  barrenness  and 
drought ;  so  the  course  of  misplaced  afcc- 
tion  leaves  ita  indelible  trace  upon  the  char- 
aetert  breaking  tiie  harmony  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  most  attmctive  m  its 
beauty  and  repose^ 

There  is,  perhapiw  no  subject  on  which 
young  women  are  apt  to  make  ao  many  and 
each  fetal  mistakes  as  in  the  regulation  of 
their  emotions  of  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
and  chiefly  for  this  reason^-beoause  tiiere  is 
a  popular  notion  prevultng  among  them, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  becoming  to  act  feom 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  be  what  they 
call  **tlie  creatures  of  feeling,"  or,  in  other 
wordoi  te  exclude  ihe  high  attribute  of  rea- 
son from  thoee  very  emotions  which  are  given 
them,  especially,  to  aerve  the  most  exalted 
purposes,  ""it  is  a  cold  philosopliy,"  they 
oay,  <«to  caleuktehefoce  you  feel;"  and  thus 
they  chooee  to  act  from  impulee  rather  &an 
from  piincipie. 


and 
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Tbe  ttimituni'inodier  dow  this  when>  ahe 
mng^  out  a  ikvorite  child  m  thd  racipiiiit 
of  all  her  eDdearments,  leaviog  the  Mgleoted 
one  to  pine  away  its.  litOe  lifik  The  ftoiieh 
mother  does  this,  when  ehe  withholds,  from 
imagined  tendeniese,  the  wholeeomo  disd- 
pljne  which  infancy  reqaireo-— dioosing)  for 
her  unoonscioiis  oaring  a  suocesBion  of 
momentary  indalgenoes  which  are  suve  to 
entail  upon  them  years  of  suffering  in  aAer 
lifOi  The  fickle  friend  does  thisi  when  she 
conceives  a  sudden  distaste  for  the  com- 
panion she  has  professed  to  bfe.  The  un- 
faithful wife  does  this,  when  she  allows  her 
tiiouf^ts  to  wander  from  her  rigbtftd  lord. 
All  women  bare  done  this,  who  have  com- 
mitted those  frightful  crimes  which  stain  the 
page  of  history — all  have  acted  from  impulse, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  have  acted 
under  the  influence  of  misplaced  affection. 
It  is,  indeed,  appalling  to  contemplate  the  ex- 
tent of  ruin  and  of  wretchedness  to  which 
woman  may  be  carried  by  the  force  of  her, 
own  impetuous  and  unregulated  fe^ings. 
Her  foults  are  not  those  of  selfish  calcuk- 
tion ;  she  makes  no  stipulation  for  her  own 
or  others*  safety ;  when  once  she  renounces 
principle,  therefore,  and  gives  herself  up  to 
act  as  the  m«re  ereafnre  of  impulse*  there  is 
no  hope  for  her,  except  that  experience*  by 
tlB  painful  chastiseniBnts,  may  bring  her  baek 
to  wisdom  and  to  peace. 

Does  this  seem  a  hard  sentence  to  pM- 
nounce  upon  those  impetuous  young  crea- 
tures who  make  it  their  boast  that  diey  never 
stay  1o  thmk,  that  they  eannot  roaaen,  and 
ware  only  bom  to  foelt  Hard  as  it  is,  ob- 
eervatiott  proves  it  tma  If  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge any  regular  syvtem  of  conduott 
haftit  will  render  that  systematical  which  is 
our  CMtomary  choice ;  and  if  we  choose  day 
fay  day  to  act  firom  ImpuAse  raltar  than  prin- 
dple,  we  yield  ourselves  to  a  fotal  and  dehi- 
sive  system,  the  worst  coneequonoes  of 
which  will  folk>w  us  beyond  tbe  grave. 

As  youth  is  the  oeason  for  making  this  im- 
portant chotoe,  -so  it  is  the  season  for  impras- 
akms.  You  will  never  reoaember  what  you 
acquire  in  after  life,  as  you  will 


what  you.  are  acfMlfing  now.  Tho  know;- 
ledgo  you-Dosr  ebtna  of  evil  vlH  hawit  you 
Ifaiou^-  fittttsa  yaoni  liko  a  dadL  apadro  in 
your  palb ;  while  the  glimfaiw  of  viitoe 
which  you  now  perceive  irradiating  thednle 
in  which  you  move,  will  ae-appear  before 
you  to  the  end  of  Ufo,  surrounded  by  tke 
aame  bright  halo .  which  adorns  them  now. 
If  you  have  bved  the  virtuous  and  the  good 
— 4f  you  have  aasocialsd  yoaisehrea  with 
their  pursuite,  and  made  their  aims  and  ob- 
jects yours  in  ea4y  lifo-^the  vemembranee 
of  these  early  friends  will  form  a  bright  spot 
in  your  existence,  to  recur  to  as  hmg  as  that 
existence  lasts. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  right  government  of  your  affectfons,  that 
you  should  endeavor  to  form  clear  notions 
of  good  and  evil,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
how  to  choose  the  one  and  refuse  the  other ; 
not  to  take  things  for  granted ;  not  to  believe 
that  is  always  best  which  is  most  approved 
by  the  world,  unless  you  would  piefer  the 
approbation  of  man  to  that  of  God ;  but  to! 
be  willing  to  see  the  truth,  whataver  it  may 
be,  and  as  such  to  embrace  it 

In  the  gospel  of  Christ  there  are  truths  so 
simpis  and  so  dear,  oo  perfectly  in  keephig 
one  wifii  another,  that  none  need  be  kept  in. 
the  dark  as  to  tho  principles  on  which;  they, 
ought  to  act,  if  they  are  but  willing  to  sub- 
mit iiemselvea  to^tfais  rule. 

I  speak  hero  of  the  practkal  part  of  the 
(Scriptures  only ;  but  in  connection  with  the 
vivid  and  lasting  impraasions  made  uponlfae 
mind  of  youth,  I  would  strongly  enforce  ike 
importance  of  choosing  that  season  for  ob^ 
taining  an  inlipiate  knowledge  of  ^  Scrip- 
tures altogadier.  You  can  acaroely  at  pres- 
ent  be  aware  of  the  extremo  value  of  this 
knowledge :  it  will  serve  you  in  after  Kfb  as 
a  rich  and  precfous  store  to  draw  upon,  not 
ooly  for  your  own  consolation,  and  tho  tn* 
newai  of  your  own  folA,  bat  lor  tho  comfbrt, 
gaadance^  and  support  of  all  who  comowith- 
in  the  sphere  of  your  faiflueQoe,'Or  depend 
upon  yonfbr  aid  In  ifae  great  wosk  of  pre^ 
paringifbr eternity.  WlthouttfaJsknowMie, 
now  foalw  vw  be  yowr 
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most  important  of  all  8ubject8»'  how  uaelesa 
your  aaeertioofi^  and  how  devoid  of  efficacy 
your  endeavors  to  disBemioate  the  principles 
of  Divine  Troth!  How  enviaUe  does  the 
poesession  of  thia  knowledge  now  appear  to 
many  a  aealoua  Chriatian  who  has  to  deplore 
'the  coneequeneea  of  a  neglected  youth  !  ibr  I 
repeat,  that  in  after  life  it  is  almost  impbesi- 
hie  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  same  vivid- 
iness,  and  consequently  to  enrich  the  memory 
'  with  the  same  amount  of  useful  knowledge, 
as  when  the  aspect  of  the  world  is  new,  and 
the  feelings  comparatively  unoccupied  and 
unimpressed. 

The  same  observations  which  occur  in  re- 
lation to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  apply,  in  degree,  to  the 
acquisition  of  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge. 
Never  again  will  the  mind  be  so  free  £rom 
distraction  as  now ;  never  again  will  the 
claims  of  duty  be  so  few ;  never  again  will 
the  memory  be  so  unoccupied.  I(  therefore, 
a  store  of  knowledge  is  not  laid  up  while  the 
mind  is  in  this  state,  it  will  be  found  wanting 
when  most  needed;  and  difficult  indeed  is 
the  task,  and  mortifying  the  situation,  of 
those  whose  informatbn  has  to  be  sought,  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand  of  every  hour. 
As  well  might  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  allow 
his  grain  to  remain  in  the  fields,  until  hunger 
reminded  him  that  bread  was  wanted  on  his 
board ;  as  the  woman  who  expects  to  fill  a 
respectable  station  in  life,  go  forth  into  society 
unprovided  with  that  supply  of  knowledge 
and  information  which  she  will  there  find  per- 
petually required.  The  use  of  such  knowledge 
is  a  different  question,  and  remains  yet  to  be 
discussed ;  but  on  the  importance  of  its  ac^ 
quisition  in  the  season  of  youth,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  among  experienced  and  n^ 
tional  beings. 

Of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  of  our  own 
ignorance  is  the  first  to  be  acquired.  It  is  an 
humbling  lesson  for  those  to  learn,  who  are 
built  up  on  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  a 
good  education ;  yet  such  is  the  fact,  that  the 
knowledge  which  young  ladies  bring  home 
with  them  from  school,  forms  but  a  very 
small  part  of  that  which  they  will  be  expect- 


ed to  posMss.  Indeedrtfueh  is  the  iUimltabb 
nature  of  knowledge,  that  persons  can  only 
be  said  to  know  much  or  little  by  compari- 
son. It  is  by  comparing  ourselves  widi 
others,  and  especially  with  those  who  are 
more  advanced  in  liib,  that  we  first  learn  the 
important  secret  of  our  own  deficiencies. 
And  it  is  good  to  keep  the  miad  open  tothia 
truth ;.  for  without  having  clearly  ascertained 
our  own  inferiority,  we  should  always  be  Usp 
ble  to  make  the  most  egr^ous  mistakea; 
not  only  by  telling  those  around  us  what 
they  already  know,  and  wearyhig  our  ac 
quaintance  with  the  most  tedlouA  commoD- 
place, — but  by  the  worst  kind  of  false  as* 
8umptionr-by  placing  ouisslves  in  exalted 
positional  and  thereby  xendering  ou«  igno- 
rance more  conspicuous. 

All  this,  however,  though  a  fruitful  source 
of  folly  and  ridicule,  is  of  trifling  importance 
compared  with  the  absolute  want— the  mental 
poverty — ^the  moral  destitution,  necessarily 
occasioned  by  an  absence  of  true  knowledge ; 
we  must  begin,  therefore,  by  opening  our 
minds  to  the  truth,  not  by  adopting  the  opin- 
ions of  this  or  that  set  of  persons,  but  by 
reading  the  works  of  the  best  authors,  by 
keeping  the  mind  unbiassed  by  the  writings 
or  the  conversation  of  persons  infected  with 
prejudice^  and  by  endeavoring  to  view  every 
object  in  its  full  extent,  its  breadth,  its  reality, 
and  its  importance. 

It  is  the  grand  defect  in  woman's  intellect- 
ual condition,  that  she  seldom  noakes  any 
equivalent  effort  to  do  this.  She  is  not  only 
too  often  occupied  with  the  mere  firivolities  | 
of  life,  to  estimate  the  true  value  of  general 
knowledge ;  but,  she  is  also  too  apt  to  hang 
her  credulity  upon  her  affections,  and  to  take 
any  thing  fer  granted  which  is  believed  by 
those  whom  she  loves.  It  is  true,  this  ser- 
vility of  mind  may  appear  to  some  like  act- 
ing out  the  law  of  lovei  which  I  am  so  anx- 
ious to  advocate ;  but  how  is  it,  if  their  dearest 
friends  are  in  erroi^  and  if  they  err  in  such 
a  way  as  to  endanger  their  temporal  and 
etprnal  interests  ?  Is  it  not  a  j^uigher  and  no- 
bler effort  of  love,  to  see  and  rectify  such  er- 
ror, than  to  endeavor  to  iipbit^.j^  sajpae,  fer 
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the  Btkb  of  being  eompanions  in  fblly,  or  in 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  system  of 
eduoetion  pursiied  in  the  present  day*  is  that 
of  considering  youth  as  the  season  for  read- 
ing shmt  and  easy  books.  Although  the 
ablest  of  female  writere— I  had  almost  sai^ 
the  wisest  of  women — has  left  on  record  her 
testimony  against  this  pnctioe,  it  continues 
to  be  the  fashion,  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
young  persons,  ail  kinds  of  abstracts,  sum- 
maries, and  riK>rt  means  of  arriving  at  facts ; 
as  if  ^  only  use  of  knowledge  was  to  be 
able  to  repeat  by  rote  a  fist  of  flie  dates  of 
public  erents. 

Now,  if  ever  an  entire  history  or  a  com- 
plete work  is  worth  reading,  it  must  be  at  an 
eariy  period  of  life,  when  attention  and  leisure 
are  bo&  at  our  command.  By  the  early  and 
irtitdk>UB  reading  of  books  of  this  description, 
teae  important  events  which  it  is  of  so  much 
consequence  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  be- 
come interwoven  in  the  memory,  with  the 
spirit  and  style  of  the  author ;  so  that  instead 
of  the  youthful  reader  becoming  possessed 
of  nothing  more  than  a  mere  table  of  facts, 
she  is  in  reality  associating  herself  with  a  be- 
ing of  the  highest  order  of  mind,  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  the  author,  breathing  his  atmo- 
sphere, thinking  his  thoughts,  and  imbibing, 
through  a  thousand  indirect  channels,  the 
very  essence  of  his  genius. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  reading  which  is 
really  worthy  of  the  name.  Abstracts  and 
compendiums  may  very  properly  be  glanced 
over  in  after  life,  for  the  sake  of  refreshing 
the  memory  as  to  dates  and  fiicts ;  but  unless 
the  works  of  the  best  authors  have  been 
read  in  this  manner  in  early  life,  there  will 
always  be  something  vapid  in  our  conversa- 
tion, contracted  in  our  views,  prejudiced  in 
our  mode  of  judging,  and  vulgar  in  our 
habits  of  blinking  and  speaking  of  things  in 
general  In  vain  may  we  attempt  to  hide 
this  great  deficiency.  Art  may  in  some 
measure  conceal  what  is  wanting ;  but  it  can- 
not bring  to  light  what  does  not  exist  Pru- 
dence may  seal  the  lips,  and  female  tact  may 
point  out  when  to  speak  iMx  safety,  and 


when  to  withhold  a  remax4c;  but  all  those 
enlightened  views,  all  that  bold  hrunching 
forth  into  the  region  of  intellect,  all  fbe  com- 
panionship of  gifted  minds,  which  intelligent 
women,  even  in  their  inferior  capacity,  may 
at  least  delight  in,  will  be  wanting  to  the  hap- 
piness of  her  who  chooses  to  waste  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  youth  in  idleness  or  frivolity. 

Nor  is  it  easy  for  afler  study  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
acquired  in  youth.  Bare  information  dragged 
in  to  supply  the  want  of  the  moment,  without 
arrangement,  and  without  previous  thought, 
too  often  resembles  in  its  crudeness  and  in- 
appropriate display,  a  provisbn  of  raw  fhiits, 
and  undressed  food,  instead  of  the  luxuries 
of  an  elegant  and  well-furnished  board. 

I  have  heard  it  pleaded  by  young  women, 
that  ftey  did  **  not  care  for  knowledge" — ''did 
not  wish  to  be  clever.'*  And  if  such  persons 
would  be  satisfied  to  fill  ^e  lowest  place  in 
society,  to  creep  through  the  world  alone,  or 
to  have  silly  husbands,  and  idiot  sons,  we 
should  say  that  their  ambition  was  equal  to 
their  destiny.  But  when  we  see  the  same 
persons  jealous  of  their  rights  as  intellectual 
beings,  aspiring  to  be  the  companions  of  ra- 
tional men,  and,  above  all,  the  eariy  instruct- 
ors of  immortal  beings,  we  blush  to  contem- 
plate such  lamentable  destitution  of  right  feel- 
ing, and  can  only  forgive  their  presumption 
in  consideration  to  their  ignorance  and  fol- 

•y. 

I  cannot  believe  of  any  of  the  young  per- 
sons who  may  read  these  pages,  that  they 
could  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  ingratitude 
to  the  great  Author  of  their  being,  and  the 
Giver  of  evey  good  and  perfect  gift  they  pos- 
sess, as  deliberately  to  choose  to  consign  to 
oblivion  and  neglect  &e  intellectual  part  of 
their  nature,  which  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  of  these  gifte.  I  would  rather 
suppose  them  already  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  those  passions  and  emotions,  to 
the  exercise  of  which  they  believe  themselves 
especially  called,  are  many  of  them  such  as 
are  common  to  the  inferior  orders  of  animals, 
while  tfie  possession  of  an  understandmg 
capable  of  unlimited  extennon,  is  an  attribute 
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of  the  Divine  naturei  and  one  which  nuaes 
them  to  a  level  with  the  angehi. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SOONOMT  OF  TUB. 


In  all  our  pursuits,  but  especially  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  habituate  ourselves  to  minute  calcu- 
lations upon  the  value  and  progress  of  time. 
That  writer  who  could  teach  us  how  to  esti- 
mate this  treasure,  and  how  to  realize  its 
fleetness,  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
his  fellow-creature&    We  all  know  how  to 
talk  of  time  fiying  fast    It  is,  in  short,  the 
subject  of  our  most  familiar  proverbs,  the 
burden  of  the  minstrel's  song,  the  theme  of 
the  preacher's  discourse,  the  impress  we  affix 
to  our  lightest  pleasures,  the  inscription  that 
remains  upon  our  tombs.    Yet  how  little  do 
we  actually  realize  of  the  silent  and  ceaseless 
progress  of  time  !    It  is  true,  that  one  of  the 
first  exclamations  which  infant  lips  are  taught 
to  utter  is  the  word  *'  gone ;"  and  the  beautiful 
expression,  *•  gone  for  ever,"  occurs  with  fre- 
quency in  our  poetical  phraseology.     Clean 
gone  for  ever,  is  the  still  more  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Scripture ;  and  if  any  combination 
of  words  could  be  made  to  convey  to  us  clear 
and  striking  impressions  of  this  idea,  it  would 
be  found  among  those  of  the  inspired  wri- 
ters.   Yet  still  we  go  on  from  day  to  day,  in- 
sensible, and  unimpressed  by  this,  the  most 
sublime  and  appalling  reality  of  our  existence. 
The  fact  that  no  single  moment  of  our 
lives,  whether  happy  or  miserable,  whether 
wasted  or  well  employed,  can  ever  be  recall- 
ed, is  of  itself  one  of  the  most  momentous 
truths  with  which  we  are  acquainted — ^that 
each  hour  of  our  past  existence,  whether 
marked  by  wisdom  or  by  folly,  is  gone  for 
ever;  and  that  neither  ingenuity,  nor  effort, 
nor  purchase,  nor  prayer,  can  call  it  back. 
Nay,  so  fiir  is  it  removed  firom  the  range  of 
possibility,  that  we  should  live  again  for  any 
portion  of  our  past  lives,  that  it  was  not  even 


among  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Saviour 
while  on  earth.  Other  apparent  impoesibili- 
ties  he  did  accomplish  before  the  eyes  of 
wondering  multitudes,  breaking  the  bonds  of 
nature,  and  even  raising  the  dead  to  life  ;  yet, 
we  find  not  among  these  mighty  works, 
that  he  said  to  any  single  day  in  man's  ex- 
perience, ^'Thou  shalt  dawn  again."  No. 
Even  the  familiar  face  of  yesterday  is  turned 
away  from  us  for  ever ;  and  though  so  close- 
ly followed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
night,  as  well  might  we  attempt  to  grasp  the 
stars,  as  to  turn  back  and  enjoy  its  sweet  re- 
pose again. 

What  then  is  the  consequence  1  Since  time, 
this  great  ocean  of  wealth,  is  ebbing  away 
from  us  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour ;  since 
it  must  inevitably  diminish,  and  since  we 
know  the  lowest  rate  at  which  it  must  go, 
though  none  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  to  them 
be  gone  for  ever,  is  it  not  our  first  duty  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  what  remains, 
and  to  begin  in  earnest,  before  another  day 
shall  escape  from  our  hold  ? 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  who 
finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a  vast  estate, 
with  the  power  to  cultivate  it  as  he  will,  and 
to  derive  any  amount  of  revenue  from  it 
which  his  ingenuity  or  labor  may  obtain  for 
him ;  yet,  with  this  condition — ^that  an  enemy 
shall  be  entitled  to  take  away  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  every  day,  until  the  whole  is  gone. 
The  enemy  might,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, with  which  the  owner  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted, enjoy  the  liberty  of  taking  the  whole 
at  once ;  but  a  certain  part  he  mtut  take 
every  day.  Now,  would  not  the  man  who 
held  this  property  on  such  a  tenure,  look 
sharply  to  his  own  interest,  and  endeavor  to 
discover  by  what  means  he  could  turn  his 
estate  to  the  best  account,  before  its  extent 
should  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  cripple  his 
means  1  Reflecting,  too,  that  each  day  it  was 
becoming  less,  and  that  the  smaller  its  extent, 
the  smaller  would  be  the  returns  he  might 
expect,  would  he  not  begin,  without  the  lose 
of  a  single  day,  so  to  improve  his  land,  to  till, 
to  sow,  and  to  prepare  for  getting  in  his  pro- 
duce, as  that  he  might  derive  t  lasting  rev* 
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enue  of  profit  from  the  largest  portion,  be- 
fore it  should  have  passed  out  of  his  own 
hands  I 

A  very  common  understanding,  and  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  knowledge,  would  prompt 
the  possessor  of  such  an  estate  to  do  this ; 
yet,  with  regard  to  time,  that  most  valuable 
of  earthly  possessions,  how  few  of  us  act 
upon  this  principle  !  With  some,  the  extent 
of  this  estate  is  narrowing  to  a  very  small 
circle ;  but  with  the  class  of  human  beings 
whom  I  am  addressing,  there  is,  in  all  human 
probability,  a  wider  field  for  them  to  speculate 
upon.  Illness,  it  is  true,  may  come  and 
snatch  away  a  large  portion,  and  death  may 
be  waiting  to  grasp  the  whole :  how  much 
more  important  is  it,  then,  to  begin  to  cultivate 
and  reap  in  time ! 

Peiiiaps  it  is  the  apparent  extent  of  our 
prospect  in  early  life,  which  deludes  us  into 
die  belief  that  the  enemy  is  actually  not  tak- 
ing any  thing  away.  Still  there  are  daily  and 
hourly  evidences  ojthe  lapse  of  time,  which 
would  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  calling  it  back,  if  we  would  but  regard 
them  in  this  light.  !(  for  instance,  we  have 
committed  an  egregious  folly,  if  we  have  act- 
ed unjustly,  thrown  blame  upon  the  innocent, 
or  spoken  unkindly  to  a  dear  friend — ^tliough 
it  was  but  yesterday,  last  night,  or  this  morn- 
ing— not  all  our  tears,  though  we  might  weep 
oceans,  could  wash  away  that  single  act  or 
word  ;  because  the  moment  which  bore  that 
stain  upon  it,  would  be  gone — and  gone  for 
ever. 

Again,  we  scarcely  become  acquainted  with 
life  in  any  of  its  serious  aspects,  before  death 
is  presented  to  our  notice.  And  where  are 
they— "the  loved,  the  lostl"  Their  days 
have  been  numbered — all  those  long  days  of 
companionship  in  which  their  friends  might 
have  loved,  and  served  them  better,  are  gone 
for  ever.  ••  And  why,"  we  ask,  when  the  blow 
falls  nearest  to  ourselves— when  the  delight 
of  our  eyes  is  taken  away  as  with  a  stroke — 
•*  why  do  not  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  delay  their  course  ? — why  do  the  flow- 
ers not  cease  to  Uoom  ? — ^tfae  light  and  cheer- 
ful morning  not  fail  to  return?  above  all,  why 


do  those  around  ue  continue  their  accustom- 
ed avocations  !  and  why  do  we  join  them  at 
last,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  ?"  It  is  be- 
cause time  passes  on,  and  on,  and  neither  life, 
nor  death,  nor  joy,  nor  sorrow,  nor  any  of  the 
changes  in  our  weal  or  wo,  present  the  mi- 
nutest  hmdrance  to  his  certain  progress,  or 
retard  for  a  single  moment  his  triumphant 
and  irresistible  career. 

Nor  is  it  simply  as  a  whole,  that  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  momentous  subject 
of  time.  Every  year,  and  month,  and  day, 
have  their  separate  amount  of  responsibility ; 
but  especially  the  season  of  youth,  because 
the  habits  we  acquire  during  that  period, 
have  an  influence  upon  the  whole  of  our 
afler  live& 

The  habit  of  making  correct  calculations 
upon  how  much  can  be  done  in  any  stated 
portion  of  time,  is  the  first  thing  to  begin  with, 
for  without  this,  we  are  very  apt  to  go  on 
with  any  thing  that  may  happen  to  interest 
us,  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  more  important 
dutie&  Thus,  though  it  may  be  well  for  a 
man  to  pluck  the  weeds  up  in  his  garden  for 
half  an  hour  after  breakfast ;  yet,  if  his  actual 
business  lies  in  the  counting-house,  or  the 
exchange,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  for 
him  to  remain  plucking  weeds  up  for  half 
the  day. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  time,  we 
must  lay  out  beforehand  the  exact  amount 
proportioned  to  every  occupation  in  which 
we  expect  to  engage.  Casualties  will  per- 
petually occur  demanding  an  additional  al- 
lowance, and  something  must  consequently 
be  given  up  in  exchange ;  but  still  our  calcu- 
lations may  generally  be  made  with  a  degree 
of  certainty,  which  leaves  no  excuse  for  our 
being  habitually  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

There  is  a  class  of  young  persons,  and  I 
fear  not  a  very  small  one,  who  rise  every 
morning  trusting  to  the  day  to  pi-ovide  its 
own  occupations  and  amusements.  They 
descend  firom  their  chambers  with  a  listless, 
dreamy  hope  that  something  will  occur  to 
interest,  or  enliven  them,  never  imagining 
that  they  themselves  are  called  upon  to  enli- 
ven and  interest  others.    Such  individuals 
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beiof  liable  to  diMppointment  every  day,  al- 
oioat  always  leam  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
unfortunate  beings*  less  privileged  than  others, 
and*  in  short,  ilUreated  by  faith,  or  rather  by 
Providence,  in  being  placed  wheie  they  are. 

It  is  this  waiting  to  be  interested,  or  amus- 
ed, by  any  thing  that  may  chance  to  happen, 
which  constitutes  the  great  bane  of  a  young 
woman's  Hie,  and  while  dreaming  on  in  this 
most  unprofitable  state,  without  any  definite 
object  of  pursuit,  their  minds  become  the 
prey  of  a  host  of  enemies,  whose  attacks 
might  have  been  warded  off  by  a  little  whole- 
some and  determined  occupation.  Their 
feelings,  always  too  busy  for  their  peace,  be* 
come  morbid,  restless,  and  ungovernable,  for 
want  of  proper  exercise ;  while  imagination, 
allowed  to  run  riot  over  a  boundless  field  of 
vague  and  half-formed  observations,  leads 
their  affections  in  her  train,  to  fix  upon  what- 
ever object  caprice  or  fancy  may  select 

It  is  not  attributing  too  much  importance 
to  the  right  economy  of  time,  to  say  that  it 
might  prevent  all  thi&.  I  presume  not  to  lay 
dnwn  riilAR  far  tha  oARupation  of  every  hour. 
Particular  duties  must  always  appertain  to 
particular  situations;  and  since  the  necessary 
claims  upon  our  attention  are  as  varied  as 
our  individual  circumstances,  that  which  in 
one  would  be  a  right  employment  of  time, 
would  be  a  culpable  breachof  duty  in  another. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  general  rules 
which  cannot  be  too  clearly  or  too  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind-— rules  which  the 
rich  and  the  poor  would  be  equally  benefited 
by  adopting;  which  the  meanest  and  the 
roost  exalted  individual  would  alike  find  it 
safe  to  act  upon ;  and  by  which  the  wisest 
and  best  of  mankind  might  increase  their 
means  and  extend  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
to  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  to  accustom 
yourselves  every  morning  to  say  what  you 
are  intending  to  do ;  and  every  night,  with 
equal  faithfulness,  to  say  what  you  have  ac- 
tually done  during  the  day.  If  you  find  any 
OMterial  difference  between  what  you"  have 
intended,  and  what  you  have  achieved,  try 
to  proportion  them  better,  and  the  next  day. 


either  lay  out  for  yourself  or,  what  is  for 
better,  endeavor  to  accomplish  more.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  recommend^,  because  we 
leam,  both  by  experience  and  observation, 
that  whenever  we  bring  down  our  good  in- 
tentions to  a  lower  scale,  it  is  a  certain  symp- 
tom of  some  failure  either  in  our  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  physical  power.  Still  there  is 
much  alk>wance  to  be  made  for  the  inexperi- 
ence of  youth,  in  not  being  able  to  limit  good 
intentions  by  the  bounds  of  what  is  practica- 
ble; it  is  therefore  preferable  that  a  little 
should  be  taken  off,  even  from  what  is  good 
in  itself,  rather  than  that  you  should  go  on 
miscalculating  time,  and  means,  to  the  end 
of  life. 

There  are  persons,  and  some  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  who  habitually  retire  to 
rest  every  night,  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  the  whole  of  their  day's  work  has  not 
been  done.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  such  per- 
sons must  be  essentially  wrong  in  one  of 
these  two  things— either  in  their  calculations 
upon  the  value  and  extent  of  time,  or  in  their 
estimate  of  their  own  capabilities;  and  in 
consequence  of  these  miscalculations,  they 
have  probably  been  making  the  mo$t  serious 
mistakes  all  their  lives.  They  have  been 
promising  what  they  could  not  perform ;  de- 
ceiving and  disappointing  thehr  friends,  and 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  them ;  be- 
sides harassing  their  own  spirits,  and  de- 
stroying their  own  peace,  by  frightful  mis- 
calculations  of  imperative  claims,  when  there 
was  no  residue  of  time  at  all  proportioned  to 
such  requiremente. 

The  next  rule  I  would  lay  down  is,  if  pos- 
sible, of  more  importance  than  the  first  It 
is,  that  you  should  always  be  aMe  to  say  what 
you  ai%  doing,  and  not  merely  what  you 
are  going  to  da  '<I  am  going  to  be  so 
busy — ^I  am  going  to  get  to  my  work — ^I  am 
going  to  prepare  for  my  journey — ^I  am  going 
to  learn  Latin — ^I  am  going  to  visit  a  poor 
neighbor."  These,  and  ten  ^ousand  other 
*'goings,"  with  the  frequent  addition  of  the 
word  "just"  before  them,  are  words  which 
form  a  neUwork  of  delusion,  by  which  hun- 
dreds of  really  well-intontioned  young  persons 
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ire  completely  entangled.  **  I  am  just  going  to 
do  this  or  that  good  work,"  sounds  so  much 
like  **  I  am  really  doing  it,"  that  the  con- 
science is  satisfied  for  the  moment ;  yet  how 
vast  is  the  difference  between  tiiese  two  ex- 
pressions when  habit  has  fixed  them  upon  the 
character ! 

To  the  same  class  of  persons  who  habitu- 
ally say,  **I  am  going,"  rather  than  **I  am 
doing,"  belong  thoee  who  seldom  know  what 
they  really  are  about ;  who,  coming  into  a 
room  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  finding  a 
book  there  by  chance,  open  it,  and  sit  down 
to  read  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  believ- 
ing all  the  while  that  they  are  going  to  do  the 
thing  they  first  intended ;  or  who,  setting 
out  to  walk  for  the  benefit  of  their  health, 
drop  in  upon  a  pleasant  acquaintance  by  the 
way,  still  tiiinking  they  are  going  to  walk, 
until  the  time  for  doing  so  has  expired,  when 
they  return  home,  with  cold  feet  and  aching 
beads,  half  fancying  that  they  have  really 
walked,  and  disappointed  that  exercise  has 
produced  no  better  effect 

Now,  in  these  two  cases,  there  may  be  as 
little  harm  in  reading  the  book  as  in  calling 
upon  the  acquaintance,  and  nothing  wrong 
in  either :  but  the  habit  of  doing  habitually 
what  we  had  not  intended  to  do,  and  leaving 
undone  what  we  had  intended,  has  so  injuri- 
ous an  effect  in  weakening  our  resolutions, 
and  impairing  our  capacity  for  making  ex- 
act calculations  upon  time  and  means,  that 
one  might  pronounce,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, upon  a  person  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  action,  the  sentence  of  utter  inability  to  fill 
any  situation  of  usefulness  or  importance 
among  mankind. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  we  should  all  be  suf- 
ficiently astonished,  if  we  would  trj^the  ex- 
periment through  a  single  day,  of  passing 
quickly  and  promptly  from  one  occupation  to 
another.  It  is,  in  fact,  these  **  goings  to  do," 
which  constitute  so  large  an  amount  of  wast- 
ed time,  for  which  we  are  all  accountable. 
Few  persons  deliberately  intend  to  be  idle ; 
few  will  allow  that  they  have  been  so  from 
choice;  yet  how  vast  a  proportion  of  the 
human  race  are  living  in  a  state  of  self-de- 


ception, by  persuading  Uiemselves  they  aie 
not  idle,  when  they  are  merely  going  to  act 
Promptness  in  doing  whatever  it  is  right  to 
do  nowi  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  living. 
By  this  means,  we  find  our  capabilities  in- 
creased to  an  amazing  amount;  nor  can  we 
ever  know  what  they  really  are,  until  this 
plan  of  conduct  has  been  fully  tried* 

Wisely  has  it  been  said,  by  the  greatest  of 
moral  philosophers,  that  there  is  a  time  for 
every  thing.  Let  it  be  observed,  however, 
that  he  has  not,  among  his  royal  maxims, 
spoken  of  a  time  for  doing  nothing;  and 
it  is  fearful  to  think  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  season  of  youth  is  spent  in  this  manner. 

Nor  is  it  absolute  idleness  alone  which 
claims  our  attention.  The  idleness  of  se!f> 
delusion  has  already  been  described.  But 
there  is,  besides  this,  a  busy  idleness,  which 
operates  with  equal  force  against  the  right 
economy  of  time.  Busy  idleness  arises  chiefly 
finom  a  restlessness  of  feeling,  which,  without 
any  calculation  as  to  the  fitness  of  time  or 
place,  or  the  ultimate  utility  of  what  is  done, 

hurries  its  possessor  into  a  «unnf«»inn  o£  in 

fling  or  ill-timed  occupations,  frequently  as 
annoying  to  others  as  they  are  unproductive 
of  any  beneficial  result  Busy  idleness  is 
also  a  disease  most  difficult  to  cure,  because 
it  satisfies  for  the  moment  that  thirst  for  oc- 
cupation with  which  every  human  being  is 
more  or  less  affected,  and  which  has  been 
implanted  in  our  nature  for  the  wisest  of  pur- 
poses. It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  pro- 
pensity to  busy  idleness,  that,  with  multitudes 
who  have  no  extraordinary  capability  for  re- 
ceiving pleasure,  amusement  is  made  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  occupation,  and  childish  tri- 
fling that  of  intellectual  pursuit 

It  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  law  of  love 
operate  herel  I  answer,  precisely  in  this 
way — We  are  never  so  capable  of  being  use- 
ful to  others,  as  when  we  have  learned  to 
economize  our  own  time ;  to  make  exact  cal- 
culations as  to  what  we  are  able,  or  not  able, 
to  do  in  any  given  period ;  and  so  to  employ 
ourselves  as  to  make  the  trifles  of  the  mo- 
ment give  place  to  more  important  avocations. 
Without  having  cultivated  such  habits,  our 
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itillmtioiMi,  na^t  o«r  promiBM,  mast  often  fall 
short  of  what  we  actaally  perform';  so  that 
in  timet  and  aflet  raany  painful  disappoint- 
mentSi  our  friends  will  cease  to  depend  upon 
our  aid*  beUeving,  what  may  all  the  while  be 
unjust  to  our  feelings*  that  we  have  never 
entertained  any  earnest  desire  to  promote 
their  interest 

Above  all  other  subjects,  however,  con- 
nected  with  the  consideration  of  time,  the 
law  of  love  bears  most  directly  upon  that  of 
punctuality.  No  one  can  fail  in  this  point, 
without  committing  an  act  of  injury  to  an- 
other. If  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  us  in 
this  life  be  aptJy  compared  to  a  valuable 
estate,  of  which  an  enemy  robs  us  by  taking 
away  a  certain  portion  every  day ;  surely  it 
is  a  hard  case  that  a  friend  must  usurp  the 
same  power,  and  take  away  another  portion, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  and  without 
any  previous  stipulation  that  it  should  be  so. 
Yet,  of  how  much  of  this  precious  property 
do  we  deprive  our  friends  during  the  course 
of  a  lifetime,  by  our  want  of  punctuality  1 
and  not  our  friends  only,  but  all  those  who 
are  in  any  way  connected  with,  or  dependent 
upon  us.  Our  friends,  indeed,  might  possi- 
bly forgive  us  the  injury  for  the  love  they 
bear  us ;  but  there  are  the  poor — ^the  hard- 
working poor,  whose  time  is  oflen  their 
wealth ;  and  strangers,  who  owe  us  no  kind- 
nesB,  and  who  consequently  are  not  able  to 
-ndure  this  injury  without  feelings  of  irrita- 
or  resentment 

'he  evil,  too,  is  one  which  extends  in  its 
sequences,  and  widens  in  its  influence,  he- 
ld all  calculation.    Yet,  for  the  sake  of 
aveying  to  the  youthful  and  inexperienced 
ader,  some  idea  of  its  mode  of  operation, 
e  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  carrying 
jtters  or  despatches  along  one  of  our  pubUc 
oads,  and  so  calculating  his  time  as  to  ap- 
.x>int  to  be  met  at  some  post  on  the  road 
dvery  hour«  by  this  means  to  transmit  his 
despatches  by  other  couriers  along  braneh- 
roads  to  distant  parte  of  the  country.    The 
person  whose  business  il  is  lo  place  these 
despatches  in  his  hand  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  is  half  an  hour  too  kto ;  oooaequmitlyf  i 


all  the  couriers  along  the  road  are  delayed  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  there  is  the  loss  of 
half  an  hour  occasioned,  not  only  to  each 
of  them,  but  to  all  who  have  depended 
upon  their  arrival  at  a  certain  time.  It  is 
true,  that  few  of  us  are  placed  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  this  man,  with  regard  to 
our  fellow-creatures;  yet,  none  of  us  act 
alone ;  and  the  mistress  of  a  bouse,  who  de- 
tains a  poor  workman  half  an  hour  by  her 
want  of  punctuality,  may  be  the  means  of  his 
receiving  reproof;  nay,  even  abuse,  from  oth- 
ers who  have  lost  their  time  in  consequence 
of  his  delay ;  while  others  still,  and  others 
yet  beyond,  through  the  wider  range  of  a 
more  extensive  circle,  may  have  been  calcu- 
lating their  time  and  means  in  dependence 
upon  the  punctuality  of  this  poor  man. 

If  on  particular  occasions  which  recur 
every  day,  we  find  we  are  generally  half  an 
hour  too  late,  the  evil  to  others  is  sometimes 
easily  remedied  by  making  our  appointment 
half  an  hour  later,  and  abiding  by  it.  But 
such  \s  not  the  plan  of  those  who  are  habitu- 
ally negligent  of  punctuality.  They  go  on, 
varying  from  their  time,  one  day  perhaps  an 
hour,  another  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  oc- 
casionally perhaps  being  before  it,  until  the 
whole  machinery  of  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-creatures  is  deranged — those  of  their 
dependents  who  are  inclined  to  indolence 
taking  advantage  of  their  delay ;  those  who 
are  impatient^  fretting  themselves  into  angry 
passbns  at  this  wanton  waste  of  their  pre- 
cious time;  and  many  whose  eonneotion 
might  perhaps  have  been  highly  valuable, 
leaving  them  altogether,  in  consequence  of 
being  wearied  or  disgusted  with  the  uneer- 
tainty  which  attended  all  their  proceedings. 

It  is  not,  thersfere»  our  own  time  only  that 
is  wasted  by  our  want  of  punctuality,  but 
hours,  and  days,  and  months,  and  years  of 
the  preeioiis  propeity  of  otherst  over  which 
we  had  no  Hgh^  ttid'  which  was  not  inten- 
tioMlly  sttbmitlad  to  our  tfaooghtlefls  expen- 
diture. 

It  is  often  attsged  by  young  persons  as  be- 
ing of  no  USB  for  them  to  be  punctual,  wlien 
othtn  ale  ndt  aoi  ud  tiiat  they  onljrtNrfli^ 
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their  own  time  by  being  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment  AH  this  may  be  too  trae ; 
for  parents  and  seniofBin  a  family  often  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  want  of  punctu- 
ality in  the  junior  membera.  Yet  is  it  of  no 
importance,  whether  we  are  the  causes  or 
the  subjects  of  injury — ^whether  we  practise 
injustice  towards  othersp  or  only  endure  it 
ourselves  1  Surety  no  generous  mind  can 
hesitate  a  moment  which  alternative  to 
choose*  especially  when  such  choice  reiers 
not  to  any  single  act,  but  to  a  course  of  con- 
duct pursued  Uirough  a  whole  lifetinie.  Of 
what  material  consequence  will  it  appear  to 
us  on  the  bed  of  death,  that  certain  individ- 
uals, at  different  times  of  our  lives,  have 
kept  us  waiting  for  a  few  hours,  which 
might  certainly  have  been  better  employed  ? 
But  it  will  be  of  immense  importance  at  the 
close  of  life,  i(  by  our  habitual  want  of  punc- 
tuality, we  have  been  the  cause  of  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  time,  the  property  of  count- 
less individuals,  to  whom  we  can  make  no 
repayment  for  any  single  act  of  such  unli- 
censed robbery.  It  is  the  principle  of  integ- 
rity, then,  upon  which  our  punctuality  must 
be  founded,  and  the  law  of  fove  wiO  render  it 
habitual 

As  there  are  few  persons  who  deliberately 
intend  to  be  idle ;  so  there  are  perhaps  still 
fewer  who  deliberately  intend  to  waste  their 
own  time,  or  that  of  their  friends.  It  is  the 
lapse  of  years,  the  growth  of  experience,  and 
the  establishment  of  character  on  some  par- 
ticular basis,  which  tell  the  humiliating  truth, 
that  time  has  been  culpably  and  lamentably 
wasted.  There  are  other  delusions,  however, 
besides  those  already  specified,  under  which 
this  fruitlesB  expenditure  is  unconsciously 
carried  on ;  and  none  is  perhaps,  as  a  whole, 
more  destructive  to  usefolneaiv  or  more  fatal 
to  domestic  peace,  than  the  habit  of  being  al- 
ways a  little  too  late— too  late  to  come— loo 
late  to  go— too  late  to  meet  at  the  place  of 
appmntroent— too  late  to  be  useful — too  late 
to  do  good — too  late  to  repent  and  seek  for- 
giveness while  the  gates  of  mercy  are  un- 
closed. All  these  may  be  the  consequences 
of  setting  out  in  lifob  widMmt  a  firm  dstermi- 


nation  never  to  yield  to  the  dangerous  habit 
of  being  a  Utde  too  lata. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  so  much  die  absolute 
waste  of  time,  as  the  waste  of  feeling,  which 
is  to  be  regretted ;  for  no  one  can  be  habitual- 
ly ever  so  little  too  late,  witiiout  experien- 
cing at  times  a  degree  of  hurry  and  distraction 
of  mind«  most  destructive  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  individual  peace. 

To  be  a  few  minutes  too  early,  may  appear 
to  many  as  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  the 
present  day,  when  every  thing  is  pushed  to 
extremity,  and  it  may  consequently  be  con- 
sidered as  a  useless  waste  of  time ;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  moments  in  which 
we  can  say,  **I  am  ready,**  are  among  some 
of  the  most  precious  of  our  lives  as  affording 
us  opportunity  for  that  calm  survey  of  human 
affairs,  without  which  we  should  pass  in  a 
state  of  comparative  blindness  along  the 
thickly-peopled  walks  of  life.  To  be  ready  a 
little  before  the  time,  is  like  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  see  the  great  machine  of  human 
events  at  work,  to  mark  the  action  and  the 
play  of  every  part,  and  to  observe  the  vast 
amount  of  feeling  which  depends  upon  every 
turn  ofthe  mighty  wheel  of  time. 

Who  that  has  stood  still,  and  watched  the 
expression  ofthe  human  countenance  during 
the  last  struggles  of  a  too  late  preparation  for 
pleasure,  for  business,  or  for  trial,  has  not,  in 
a  single  moment,  read  more  plain  truths  on 
that  unguarded  page  than  years  of  its  ordi- 
nary expression  would  have  unfolded?  Be- 
sides this,  however,  the  great  advantage  we 
derive  from  being  habitually  too  early,  is  the 
power  it  gives  us  to  husband  our  forces,  to 
make  our  calculations  upon  coming  events, 
to  see  how  to  improve  upon  yesterday,  and 
to  resolve  to  do  so;  but,  above  all  other 
means  of  strengthenmg  our  better  resolutions, 
it  affords  us  time  for  those  mental  appeals 
for  Divine  blessing  and  support,  without 
which  we  have  no  right  to  expect  either  safe- 
ty, aasistanoe,  or  success.  Fortified  in  this 
manner,  it  is  less  likely  that  any  unexpected 
event  should  unsettle  the  balance  of  our 
minds,  because  we  go  forth  with  calmness, 
prepared  either  to  enjoy  widi  moderation  and 
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tfaankfulneasi  or  to  suffer  with  patienee  and 
resignation. 

Young  persons  are  often  begufled  into  the 
dangerous  habit  of  being  a  little  too  late,  by 
the  apparent  unimportance  of  each  particular 
transgression  of  the  kind  during  the  season 
of  youth.  IC  for  instance,  they  are  a  little 
too  late  for  breakfast,  the  matron  of  the  fami- 
ly commences  operations  without  them,  and 
^y  can  easily  gain  time  upon  some  of  the 
senior  members.  At  the  dinner-hour  it  is  the 
same.  They  have  only  to  calculate  upon  a 
few  impatient  words,  and  a  few  angry  looks ; 
and  it  is  not  the  least  unfavorable  feature  of 
their  case,  that  to  such  looks  and  words  they 
become  so  accustomed  as  scarcely  to  heed 
them,  nor  is  it  often  that  they  bring  any  mora 
serious  consequences  upon  themselves  by 
their  delay,  because  the  young  are  generally 
so  kindly  assisted  and  cared  for  by  their 
friends,  that  by  a  long,  and  patient,  and  often- 
repeated  process  of  helping,  urging,  and  en- 
treating, they  are,  for  the  most  part,  got  ready 
for  every  important  occasion,  or,  in  other 
words,  ara  seldom  left  behind. 

It  is  in  more  advanced  life  that  the  evil 
begins  to  tell  upon  the  happiness  of  all  around 
them ;  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
more  exalted  their  situation,  the  wider  their 
sphere  of  influence,  the  more  extensive  are 
the  evils  resulting  from  any  wrong  line  of 
conduct  they  may  choose  to  pursue.  The 
season  of  early  youth  is,  therefore,  the  best 
time  for  correcting  this  tendency,  before  it 
has  begun  to  bear  with  any  serious  effects 
upon  the  good  or  the  happiness  of  others. 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  mistress  of 
a  family  preparing  for  a  journey.  Having 
been  a  little  too  late  with  every  thing  which 
had  to  be  done,  there  is  a  frightful  accumula- 
tion of  demands  upon  her  attention  during 
the  last  day,  but  especially  the  last  half-hour 
before  her  departure.  In  this  state  of  hurry 
and  confusion  wrong  ordera  are  given,  which 
have  to  be  counteracted;  messengers  are 
sent  hither  and  thither,  they  scarcely  know 
for  what,  and  still  less  where  to  find  the  thing 
they  seek.  Servants  grow  disorderly,  chil- 
dren teasing  or  frightened,  the  husband  is 


angry,  and  sharp  words  pass  between  him 
and  his  wife.  Accidents,  of  course,  occur, 
for  which  the  innocent  are  blamed.  Time — 
pitiless  time  rolls  on,  apparently  with  accele- 
rating speed.  The  distant  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  is  heard.  At  this  crisis  a  string  breaks. 
Why  did  it  never  break  before  1  A  flash  of 
absolute  passion  distorts  the  face  of  the  ma- 
tron. All  dignity  is  lost  The  carriage  is  at  the 
door — ^little  children  stretch  forth  their  arms 
— ^Ihere  is  no  time  for  tenderness.  Scaree- 
ly  a  fiirewell  is  heard,  as  the  mother  rushes 
past  them,  leaving  behind  her,  perhaps  for 
months  of  absence,  the  remembrance  of  her 
angry  countenance,  her  unjust  reproaches, 
and  the  apparent  want  of  affection  with  which 
she  could  hurry  away  from  the  very  beings 
she  loved  best  in  the  world.  The  servants 
in  such  a  family  as  this,  can  scarcely  be  blam- 
ed if  they  rejoice  when  their  mistress  is  gone ; 
the  husband,  if  he  finds  abundant  consolation 
in  the  peace  his  absent  partner  has  bequeathed 
him  ;  or  the  children,  if  they  fail  to  look  with 
any  very  eager  expectation  to  the  time  of 
their  mother's  return. 

How,  then,  does  the  law  of  love  operate 
herel  It  operates  upon  the  woman  who  is 
seldom  too  late,  so  that  when  a  journey  is  in 
expectation,  all  things  are  arranged  in  due 
time,  leaving  the  last  day  more  especially  for 
attention  to  the  claims  of  affection,  and  the 
regulation  of  household  affairs,  upon  which 
will  depend  the  comfort  of  her  family  during 
her  absence.  Rising  a  little  earlier  than  usual 
on  that  morning,  she  commends  them  indivi- 
dually and  collectively  to  the  care  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  the  families  of  earth ;  and  this  very 
act  gives  a  depth,  a  tenderness,  and  a  se- 
renity to  the  feelings  of  affection  with  which 
she  meets  them,  it  may  be  for  the  last  time. 
Kind  words  are  then  spoken,  which  dwell 
upon  the  memory  in  after  yean ;  provision 
b  made  for  the  feeble  or  the  helpless ;  every 
little  peculiarity  of  character  or  constitution 
is  taken  into  account;  last  charges — ^thoee 
precious  memorials  of  earthly  love-— are  given, 
and  treasured  up.  There  b  time  even  for 
private  and  confidential  intercourse  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife ;  there  is  time  for 
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a  reepeetftil  ftreweU  to  every  domeetie ;  there 
is  tiaie,to(s  for  an  ejcpreseion  of  thankfulneee 
for  each  one  of  the  many  kind  offices  render- 
ed on  that  sacred  day.  At  last  the  moment 
of  separation  arrives.  Silent  tears  are  seen 
in  every  eye,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  tears 
of  sorrow ;  ibr  who  can  feel  sorrow,  when 
the  cap  of  human  love  is  so  iull  of  sweet- 
ness? 

If,  during  the  absence  of  such  a  mother, 
sickness  or  death  should  assail  any  member 
of  her  fiimily,  how  will  the  remembrance  of 
that  day  of  separation  soothe  the  absent ; 
while  the  kind  words  then  uttered,  the  kind 
thoughts  then  felt,  the  kind  services  then 
rendered,  will  recur  to  remembrance,  invest- 
ed with  a  power  and  a  beauty,  which  never 
would  have  been  fully  known,  had  no  such 
separation  taken  place. 

It  is  possible  the  natural  affection  of  the 
wife  and  the  mother,  in  both  these  cases, 
may  have  been  the  same ;  yet,  how  different 
must  be  the  state  of  their  own  feelings,  and 
of  those  of  their  separate  families',  one  hour 
aAer  their  departure  !  and  not  during  that 
hour  only,  but  during  weeks  and  months, 
nay,  through  the  whole  of  their  lives!  for 
the  specimen  we  have  given,  is  but  one 
among  the  many  painful  scenes  which  must 
perpetually  occur  in  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  habitually  too  late. 

It  is  true,  I  have  extended  the  picture  a 
little  beyond  the  season  of  early  youth,  but 
this  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
point  out  the  bearing  and  ultimate  tendency 
of  this  dangerous  habit — a  habit,  like  many 
of  our  wrong  propensities,  so  insidious 
in  its  naturs,  ss  scarcely  to  tell  upon  the 
youthful  character ;  while,  like  many  other 
plants  of  evil  growth,  its  seed  is  sown  at  that 
period  of  life,  though  we  scarcely  perceive 
the  real  nature  of  the  poisonous  tree,  until 
its  bitter  root  has  struck  too  deep  to  be 
eradicated.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  im- 
portant, in  all  we  purpose,  and  in  all  we  do, 
that  W9  should  htk  to  As  end,  and  not 
awake,  when  it  is  too  late,  to  find  ti»t  we 
ha:v8  misoaleulated  either  our  time  or  our 


CHAPTER  in. 

GLKVBimiflW      TiFtirifTNn      KKOWLKDSl. 

In  order  to  speak  with  more  precision  of 
those  attainments  which  youth  is  the  season 
for  acquiring,  I  must  class  them  under  three 
different  heads — cleverness,  learning,  and 
knowledge.  By  cleverness,  I  would  be  un- 
stood  to  mean,  dexterity  and  aptness  in  doing 
every  thing  which  falls  within  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  duty.  Cleverness  of  the  hand,  is 
no  mean  attainment  in  a  woman.  It  Is,  in 
fact,  of  almost  as  much  value  to  her,  as  dex- 
terity to  the  surgeon;  for  though  he  may 
have  knowledge  to  understand  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  unless  his  hand  be  skilful  to  do  it, 
hb  knowledge  will  avail  him  but  little  in  any 
case  of  emergency,  where  the  life  of  a  feltew- 
creature  is  at  stake. 

The  cleverness  of  the  hand,  Aerefore, 
though  almost  entirely  neglected  in  modem 
education,  except  as  relates  to  practice  on  the 
keys  of  the  piano,  is  a  qualification  which, 
while  it  takes  nothing  away  from  the  charm 
of  feminine  delicacy,  imparts  the  additional 
charm  of  perpetual  cheerfulness,  added  to  a 
capability  of  general  usefulness,  and  a  conse- 
quent readiness  for  action  whenever  occasion 
may  require  our  services. 

To  know  how  to  do  every  thing  which  can 
properly  come  within  a  woman's  sphere  of 
duty,  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  female 
mind.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  ever  learned  any  thing,  even  down  to 
such  a  trifle  as  a  new  stitch,  but  I  have 
found  a  use  for  it,  and  that  in  a  surprisingiy 
short  space  of  time ;  for  either  it  has  occu- 
pied what  would  otherwise  have  been  idle 
time,  it  has  used  up  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted  material,  or  I  have  taught 
it  to  others  who  were  more  in  need  of  it  than 
myself.  Besides  which,  there  is  fin  grand 
preventive  this  dexterity  supplies  against 
ever  being  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  the  happi- 
ness it  aflbrds^  both  to  ourselves  and  others, 
to  be  perpetually  employed ;  the  calm  it  dH- 
fhses  over  a  naturally  restless  temperament ; 
but  above  all,  tiie  ability  (his  habit  affords  in 
of  mckness,  or  other  emergency,  to 
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turn  aO  oar  metna  to  aoooiiDt  In  the  terrioe 
of  our  friendSi 

This,  howevoTtcan  never  fae  bo  thoroughly 
eflectedt  as  when  the  cleverness  of  the  hand 
is  aided  by  the  faculty  of  invention.  And 
here  I  would  ask*  how  is  it«  how  can  it  be, 
that  the  exercise  of  this  &culty  forms  so  tri- 
fling a  part  of  female  education?  Never 
does  a  woman  enter  upon  the  actual  business 
of  life,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  her  ingenuity 
is  taxed  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  she  suf- 
fers blame,  or  endures  contempt,  just  so  far 
as  she  fails  in  this  respect  !£,  at  a  critical 
juncture  of  time,  any  accident  takes  place  in 
household  affairs,  woman  is  expected  to 
cover  up  the  defect,  or  supply  the  deficiency. 
If  any  article  of  common  use  is  missing  when 
wanted,  woman  is  expected  to  provide  a 
substitute.  If  the  accustomed  supply  of 
comfort  or  enjoyment  fails,  it  is  woman's 
fault  No  matter  how  great  the  deficiency 
of  material  with  which  she  has  to  work,  do- 
mestic comfort,  order,  and  respectability  rest 
with  her,  and  she  must  be  accountable  for 

the  falling  ishnrt  m  any,  «»-  mil  <•/  *l>o»a.     It  •• 

true  that  she  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
faculty  of  invention,  in  a  higher  degrpe,  per- 
haps, than  men,  and  skilfully  and  nobly  does 
she  sometimes  use  it ;  but  does  not  the  very 
fact  of  this  endowment  teach  us  that  it  has 
thus  been  provided  by  Providence  for  the 
part  she  has  to  act  in  life  1  and  ought  we  not 
the  more  sedulously  to  carry  out  this  merci- 
ful design,  by  a  higher  cultivation  of  so  useful 
a  faculty?  Why,  for  instance,  should  we 
not  have  premiums  on  a  small  scale,  or  other 
encouragements,  in  our  public  seminaries,  for 
the  most  ingenious  and  useful  inventions? 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  little  museum  at- 
tached to  every  school,  in  which  such  speci- 
mens of  ingenuity  could  be  kept  ?  We  all 
know  there  are  few  simple  pleasures  which 
surpass  those  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
the  &culty  of  invention  ;  might  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  rendered  as  profitable  as  it  is  amu- 
sing, by  filling  up  some  of  the  idle  hours  of 
a  school-girl's  life,  and  occupying  the  time 
too  frequently  appropriated  to  mere  goFsip 
on  subjects  by  no  means  calculated  to  im- 


prove the  morale,  or  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing? 

The  little  giri  of  four  yean  old,  seated  on 
a  footstool  beside  her  mother,  is  less  happy 
in  the  roey  cheeks  and  shining  curls  of  her 
new  doll,  than  in  the  shawl  she  has  herself 
invented  for  it,  or  the  bonnet  her  sister  is 
making.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  season  of  early  youth.  What  is  draw- 
ing, that  most  delightful  of  all  amusements  to 
a  child,  but  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  in- 
vention ?  So  soon  as  this  exercise  is  reduced 
to  a  science, — so  soon  as  **  perspective 
dawnB,"  and  the  juvenile  performer  is  com- 
pelled to  copy,  the  charm  of  the  performance 
in  a  great  measure  cea8e&  It  is  true,  it  will 
be  restored  a  hundredfold  when  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rules  of  art  shall  enable  the 
young  student  again  to  design,  and  with  bet- 
ter  effect ;  but  during  her  infancy,  she  has 
Air  more  enjoyment  in  her  own  red-brick 
house,  with  a  volume  of  green  smoke  issuing 
from  every  chimney — and  in  her  own  round- 
bodied  man,  whose  nose  is  emulous  of  a 

ho^lr,  mm  JL  1m*  «7«-  mb  iko  wviitro  -of  htn  1>o«mI  — 

than  in  the  most  elaborate  and  finislied  draw- 
ings which  a  master  could  lay  befpre  her ; 
not,  certainly,  because  she  sees  more  sym- 
metry or  likelihood  in  these  creatures  of  her 
own  formation,  but  simply  because  of  the 
pleasure  she  enjoyed  while  inventing  them. 

It  is  a  subject  of  delightful  reflection,  and  it 
ought  to  be  a  source  of  unfailing  gratitude, 
that  some  of  those  natural  propensities  which 
afford  us  the  greatest  pleasuie,  are,  in  reality, 
capable  of  being  made  conducive  to  the 
greatest  good.  Thus,  when  the  little  quiet 
girl  is  so  happy  and  so  busy  with  her  pencils, 
or  her  scissors,  she  is  indulging  that  natural 
propensity  of  her  mind,  which  is,  in  after  life, 
to  render  her  still  happier,  by  enabling  her  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  every  means  of  in- 
creasing the  happiness  of  those  around  her, 
of  rendering  assistance  in  any  social  or  do- 
mestic calamity  that  may  occur,  of  supply  in 
every  time  of  household  need,  and  of  com- 
fort in  every  season  of  distress. 

But  if  the  value  of  invention,  and  the 
ready  application  of  existing  means,  be  over- 
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looked  under  aH  other  cimainetftAoee  In  a 
sick-room,  none  can  doubt  its  efficacy.  The 
TiehatKMis  of  aicknese,  however  unlikely  or 
unlooked  lor  they  may  be  to  the  young,  are 
liable  to  ali— the  gay  and  the  grave,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  vigorous  and  the  feeble; 
and  we  have  only  to  visit  some  of  thoee  fe- 
vorite  spots  of  earth  which  have  become  the 
resort  of  invalids  from  every  land,  to  eee 
how  often  the  most  delicate  females  are 
plunged  into  all  the  solemn  and  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  chamber  of  sickness  and 
death. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  inge- 
nuity, when  connected  with  kindly  feeling, 
and  readiness  to  assist,  is  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible value.  There  may  be  the  same  kind 
feeling  without  it ;  but  how  is  such  feeling  to 
operate  ? — by  teasing  the  invalid  perpetually 
about  what  he  would  like,  or  not  like  ?  The 
querulous  and  fretful  state  of  mind  which 
suffering  so  often  induces,  is  ill-calculated  to 
brook  this  minute  investigation  of  its  wants 
and  wishes ;  and  such  is  the  capricious  na- 
lure  or  a  eicRiy  appeme,  max  everj  mntct- 
pated  relish  is  apt  to  pall,  before  the  feeble 
desire  can  be  gratified.  We  are  therefore  in- 
flicting positive  pain  upon  the  sufferer — men- 
tal pain,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  body,  by 
compelling  him  to  choose,  and  then  to  appear 
discontented,  or  ungrateful,  in  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  his  own  choice. 

How  thankful,  then,  ought  women  to  be, 
that  they  possess,  by  nature,  the  fkculty  of 
invention  ;  and  how  careful  ought  to  be  their 
cultivation  of  this  precious  gift,  when  it  can 
enable  them  to  relieve  from  pain  and  annoy- 
ance those  who  already  feel  that  they  have 
enough  of  both !  How  happy,  in  comparison, 
is  that  woman,  who,  by  the  habitual  exercise 
of  her  ingenuity,  is  able  so  to  make  the  most 
of  the  means  within  her  power,  as  to  supply, 
without  its  having  to  be  solicited,  the  very 
thing  which  is  most  needed  ;  and  tliough  her 
endeavors  may  possibly  fail  again  and  again, 
there  will  sometimes  be  a  smile  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  on  the  lips  of  the  sufferer, 
that  will  richly  repay  her  most  anxious  care ; 
or,  if  not,  she  wiU  still  be  happier,  when  oe- 


eupiod  by  a  series  of  Itivetitfoiw  for  the  beoo- 
fit  of  one  she  loves,  than  those  ean  be  who 
think,  and  think  again,  and  end  by  only 
wishing  they  oould  think  of  any  thing  that 
eottld  aocommmodate  or  relieve. 

The  fecutty  of  invention,  however,  wiU 
fail  of  more  than  half  its  use,  if  the  hand  is 
not  eariy  accustomed  to  obey  the  head,  in  all 
those  little  niceties  of  management  which  fe- 
male occupations  requira  Inhere  must  be  a 
fecility  in  the  application  and  movement  of 
the  hand,  which  can  only  be  acquired  in 
eariy  life ;  and  I  would  humbly  suggest  the 
importance  of  this  in  our  public  seminaries 
fer  young  ladies,  for  I  confees  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me  a  little  hard,  that  young  wo- 
men of  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  diould  be 
dismissed  from  tiiese  establishments,  after 
having  spent  years  with  little  more  exercise 
of  the  hand  than  is  required  by  the  music- 
master  ;  yet  are  they  no  sooner  plunged  into 
active  life,  as  women — ^I  do  not  say,  as  la- 
dies— ^than  the  readiest  and  best,  nay,  some- 
times, even  the  cheapest,  method  of  doing 
sveij  ftdng  wnioh  a  iwuiimn  vmn  do^  im  •« 
pected  of  them.  In  all  those  cases  of  failure 
which  must  necessarily  ensue,  parents  and 
brothers  are  equally  dissatisfied ;  while  they 
themselves,  disappointed  that  their  accom- 
plishments are  no  longer  valued  as  thf*y  were 
at  school,  and  perplexed  with  the  new,  and 
apparently  humbling  duties  which  present 
themselves,  sink  into  a  state  of  profitless  de- 
spondency ;  and  all  this  is  owing  to  the  sim- 
ple feet  of  their  not  having  been  prepared, 
when  young,  for  what  is  expected  of  them  in 
after  life. 

Far  be  it  from  roe,  however,  to  advocate 
the  old  system  of  stitching,  as  the  best  kind 
of  education  for  the  daughters  of  England, 
of  whom  higher  and  nobler  things  are  re- 
quired. But  why  should  we  not  chooee  the 
medium  between  two  extremes?  and  while 
we  reprobate  the  elaborate  needlework  of  our 
grandmothers,  why  should  we  not  be  equally 
solicitous  to  avoid  the  evils  arising  fh>m  an 
entire  disuse  of  the  female  hand,  until  the 
age  of  womanhood?  Neither  would  I  be 
supposed  to  advocate  that  entire  abeorptiotf 
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of  the  looMle  mind  ia  a  world  of  woxsted 
work»  which  is  now  so  fraquentiy  the  case 
imiuediately  on  leaving  school,  aod  which  I 
am  indinad  to  attribute,  io  a  great  measure, 
to  a  necessary  reaction  of  the  mind,  after 
having  been  occupied  during  tlie  whole  term 
of  scholastic  discipline,  in  what  is  so  foreign 
to  its  nature,  that  the  first  days— nay,  months, 
and  even  years,  of  liberty,  are  spent  in  the 
busy  idleness  of  assorting  different  shades  of 
Berlin  wool 

These,  1  must  allow,  are  pleasant  amuse- 
ments in  their  way,  and  when  the  head  and 
the  heart  are  weary,  may  have  their  refresh- 
ment and  their  use ;  but  even  in  these  occu- 
pations, the  beaten  track  oi  custom  is  too 
much  followed.  The  hand  is  more  exercised 
tlian  the  head.  To  imitate  is  more  the  ob- 
ject than  to  invent,  while,  if  the  same  pains 
were  taken  to  create  a  pattern  as  to  borrow 
one,  new  ideas  might  be  perpetually  struck 
out,  and  the  mind,  even  in  this  humble 
sphere  of  action,  might  find  as  much  em- 
ployment as  the  hand. 

It  is  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  regret 
by  learned,  weU-informed,  and  highly-gifted 
women,  that  tlie  occupations  peculiar  to  our 
sex  are  so  trifling ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  afford  so  Uttle  exercise  for  the  mind. 
To  say  nothing  here  of  the  ibUy  and  the 
danger  of  allowing  ourselves  to  despise  such 
duties  as  God  has  set  before  us,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  question  whether  it  is  not  in  a  great 
measure  our  own  fault  that  these  duties  are  in- 
vested with  so  little  mind.  Invention  issureiy 
no  mean  faculty,  and  I  have  shown  how  it 
may  be  exercised,  even  upon  the  most  tri- 
fling affairs  of  woman's  life.  Economy  is  no 
mean  principle,  and  this  may  be  acted  upon 
in  the  application  of  the  humblest  means  to 
any  particular  end.  Industry  is  no  mean 
virtue,  and  we  may  be  practising  this,  while 
filling  up  every  spare  moment  with  some  oo- 
cupation  of  the  hand.  Cheerfulness  is  no 
mean  embellishment  to  the  female  character; 
and  seldom  is  cheerfulness  preserved,  when 
the  hand  is  allowed  to  ba  uselesa  and  idle. 

I  confess  theie  is  a  listless  way  of  merely 
**getting  through"  with  female  occupationc^ 


in  which  little  mind,  and  still  less  gpood  fiieliag^ 
is  called  into  action :  but  when  a  lively  in- 
vention is  perpetually  at  work ;  when  a  care- 
ful economy  is  practised  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  all  our  materials,  and  sparing 
our  money,  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  sorrowful  or  the  destitute.  Where 
habits  of  industry  are  thus  engraAed  into 
the  character ;  and  where  cheerfulness  lights 
up  every  countenance  in  a  family  thus  em- 
ployed;  especially  where  there  is  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  talent  or  illumination  of 
mind,  how  many  brilliant  thoughts  may  arise 
out  of  the  simplest  subject,  and  how  much 
rational  enjoyment  may  be  derived  from  Utie 
humblest  occupations! 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  devernessi 
or  dexterity  in  doing  whatever  may  come 
within  the  sphere  of  female  duty,  without 
observing  that  its  importance  refers  in  an 
especial  maimer  to  domestic  usefulness.  Nor 
let  the  young  lady,  who  may  read  thisb  too 
hastily  turn  away  with  contempt  from  so 
humble  a  strain  of  advice.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, because  she  knows  how  to  do  every 
thing,  that  she  must  always  do  it  But  it 
does  follow,  that  if  she  wishes  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  her  household,  to  be  respected  by  her 
own  servants,  and  to  feel  herself  the  mistress 
of  her  own  affairs,  that  she  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  method  of  doing  every  thing 
upon  which  domestic  comfort  depends. 

These  remarks  can  of  course  have  no  ref- 
erence to  fomilies  who  occupy  a  higher  rank 
in  society,  and  whose  means  enable  them  to 
employ  a  housekeeper  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  mistress  and  ttie 
servants.  I  speak  of  those  who  have  to  give 
orders  themselves,  or  who,  in  cases  of  illness, 
receiving  company,  or  other  derangements 
of  the  usual  routine  of  domestic  affaire^  have 
to  take  an  active  part  in  household  economy 
tliemsel  ve&  To  such,  how  unfortunate  is  h  not 
to  have  learned*  before  they  attempt  to  direct 
others,  the  best  method  of  applying  every 
means  so  as  to  be  productive  of  die  greatest 
comfort*  at  the  leaat  expense  S  I  would  of 
GQucse  ba  undecatood  to  mean,  with  the  least 
possible  risk  of  absolute  waste.    Your  table 
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may  be  sumptuous  or  simple,  your  furniture 
costly  or  plain — ^that  will  depend  upon  the 
rate  at  which  you  fix  your  expenditure»  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  in  question. 
The  absolute  waste  of  material*  in  whatever 
is  manufactured,  prepared,  or  produced,  is 
an  evil  of  a  distinct  nature,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  any  extent,  where  it  is  possible  to 
be  avoided,  without  a  deficiency  of  common 
sense,  or  moral  rectitude. 

In  my  observations  upon  the  women  of 
England,  I  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  de- 
sirableness of  domestic  usefulness,  that  I  can* 
not  with  propriety  enlarge  upon  it  here.  Yet, 
such  is  my  view  of  this  subject,  that  if  I  were 
asked  which  of  the  three  was  most  valuable 
in  a  woman— cleverness,  learning,  or  know- 
ledge; and  supposing  all  to  have  an  aqual 
accompaniment  of  good  sense,  good  feeling, 
and  good  principle,  I  believe  I  should  answer 
in  favor  of  the  firet,  provided  the  situation  of 
the  woman  was  in  the  middle  rank  of  life, 
and  she  could  not  enjoy  more  than  one  of 
these  valuable  recommendations. 

Youth  is  considered  to  be  so  exclusively 
the  season  for  acquiring  a  skilful  touch  in 
the  practice  of  music,  that  scarcely  is  the  ex- 
periment ever  tried  of  acquiring  the  same 
dexterity  in  after  life.  If  then  it  is  the  only 
time  for  attaining  excellence  in  what  is  mere- 
ly an  embellishroent  to  the  character,  of  how 
much  importance  must  this  season  be  for 
practising  the  hand  in  that  ready  obedience 
to  the  head  in  aU  aflbirs  of  actual  usefulness, 
which  justly  entitles  its  possessor  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  cleverness! 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of 
my  meaning,  when  I  speak  of  cleverness,  I 
will  simply  add,  that  a  woman  possessed  of 
this  qualification  is  seldom  at  a  loss  what  to 
do;  seldom  gives  wrong  orders;  seldom 
mistakes  the  right  means  of  producing  the 
end  she  desires ;  seldom  spoils,  or  wastes,  or 
mismanages  the  work  she  undertakes ;  never 
hurries  to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  confusion,  not 
knowing  what  is  best  to  be  done  first ;  and 
never  yields  to  her  own  feelings,  so  as  to  in- 
capacitate her  firom  the  service  of  others,  at 
any  critical  moment  when  her  assistance  may 


be  most  needed.  Nor  are  her  recommenda- 
tions only  of  a  negative  kind.  Her  habitual 
self-possession  is  a  positive  good,  her  cool- 
ness, her  promptitude,  her  power  to  adapt 
herself  to  circumstances,  all  give  worth  and 
dignity  to  her  character  in  the  estimation  of 
others ;  while  they  aflTord  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion to  her  own  mind. 

Lbarmino,  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  is  skill  in 
languages  or  science.  Witii  regard  to  the 
time  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  I 
fear  I  must  incur  the  risk  of  being  thought 
neither  liberal  nor  enlightened ;  for  I  confess, 
I  do  not  see  the  value  of  languages  to  a 
woman,  except  so  far  as  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  conversation  with  persons  of  different 
countries,  or  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
authors,  whose  essential  excellences  cannot 
be  translated  into  our  own  tongue ;  and  how 
far  these  two  objects ^re  carried  out  by  the 
daughters  of  England,  either  from  necessity 
or  inclination,  I  must  leave  to  their  own  con- 
sideration. 

With  regard  to  the  dead  languages,  the 
former  of  these  two  motives  cannot  apply. 
It  may,  however,  be  justly  considered  as  a 
wholesome  exercise  of  the  mind,  provided 
there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done,  for  young 
women  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin;  but  be- 
yond this,  I  feel  perfectly  assured,  that  for 
any  knowledge  they  wiU  acquire  through  the 
medium  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
our  most  approved  translations  would  more 
than  answer  their  purpose.  It  is  true,  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  languages  gives  an  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  many  important 
words  in  our  own  ;  yet,  an  early  and  exten- 
sive reading  of  our  standard  books  would 
unquestionably  give  the  same,  along  with  a 
greater  fund  of  useful  and  practical  Informa- 
tion ;  and  for  every  purpose  of  female  elocu- 
tion, I  strongly  suspect  that  good  Saxon- 
English  would  be  found  as  clear,  impressive, 
and  convincing,  as  any  which  can  boast  a 
more  classical  construction. 

There  is  one  motive  assigned  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  young  ladies  learning  Greek, 
but  especially  Hebrew,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  treat  with  irreverence  or  disrespect, 
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because  it  has  weight  with  some  of  the  most 
serious  and  estimable  of  their  sex.  I  mean 
the  plea  of  being  thus  enabled  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original.  Now,  if  such 
young  ladies  have  really  nothing  better  to 
do,  or  if  from  the  high  order  of  their  natural 
capabilities  they  have  a  chance,  even  the  re- 
motest, of  being  able  to  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  upon  our  best  translations,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  wish  to  put  the  s!i3:hte8t  ob- 
stacle in  their  way.  Yet,  I  own  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  a  little  strange,  that  after  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  required  for  attaining 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  languages, 
and  tlie  number  of  learned  commentators 
and  divines,  who  have  spdnt  the  best  part  of 
their  valuable  lives,  in  laboring  to  ascertain 
the  true  meaning  of  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  when  the  result  of  those  la- 
bors is  open  to  the  public* — it  does  appear  to 
me  a  little  strange,  that  any  young  woman, 
of  moderate  abilities,  should  «nter  into  the 
field  with  such  competitors,  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  than 
they  have  done;  and  I  have  been  led  to 
queiition,  whether  it  would  not  be  quite  as 
well  for  such  individuals  to  be  content  to 
take  the  Bible  as  it  is,  and  to  employ  the  ad- 
ditional time  they  would  thus  become  pos- 
sessed oC  in  disseminating  its  truths  and 
acting  out  its  principles,  so  far  as  they  have 
already  been  made  clear  to  the  humblest  un- 
derstandutg- 

These  jremarks,  however,  have  especial 
reference  to  modeisite  abilities ;  because  there 
is  with  some  penions  a  peculiar  gift  for  tlie 
acquisition  of  languages ;  and  believing,  as 
I  do,  that  no  gift  is  bestowed  in  vain,  I 
would  not  presume  to  question  the  propriety 
of  such  young  persons  spending  at  least  some 
portion  of  their  lives,  in  endeavoring  to  ac- 
quire the  power  of  doing  for  themselves, 
what  has  already  been  done  for  them. 

It  is  a  remarkaMe  pbeuomanoii  in  our  na- , 
ture,  that  some  of  those  pecBons  who  have 
the  greatest  fecili^  ip  acquiring  languages, 
have  the  least  perceptbn  of  Ibe  genius  or; 
spirit  of  such  lanf^uagea  whoo  they  are  ac-' 
quired.    Xha  IwowledgB  of  nmuf  ianguages  | 


obtains  for  its  possessor  the  distinction  of 
being  learned ;  but  if  she  goes  no  further,  if 
she  never  expatiates  in  the  new  world  of 
literature,  into  which  her  knowledge  might 
have  introduced  her ;  she  is  but  like  a  curi- 
ous locksmith,  who  opens  the  door  upon 
some  hidden  treasure,  and  who,  instead  of 
examining  or  appropriating  the  precious  store 
to  which  he  has  obtained  access,  goes  on  to 
another  door,  and  then  another,  satisfied 
with  merely  being  master  of  the  keys,  and 
knowing  how  to  unlock  at  his  pleasure. 

To  women  of  this  class  of  mind,  provided 
they  belong  to  the  middle  rank  of  life^  and 
are  not  intended  either  for  teachers  or  trans- 
lators, of  what  possible  use  can  be  the  learn- 
ing of  the  dead  languages  1  and  to  others 
similarly  circumstanced,  but  without  this  pe- 
culiar talent,  there  are  excellent  translationa 
in  almost  every  library,  from  which  they  will 
acquire  a  greater  number  of  ideas,  and  bfr- 
come  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  writer,  and  the  customs  and  the 
times  of  which  he  wrote,  than  it  is  probable 
they  ever  could  have  been  from  their  own 
reading  of  the  same  works  in  the  original 

With  regard  to  modern  languages,  the  case 
is  very  dilTerent.  Facilities  of  communica- 
tion between  one  country  and  another  are 
now  so  great,  that  it  has  become  no  k)nger  a 
dream  of  romance,  but  a  matter  of  reasonable 
calculation,  with  our  young  women,  even  in 
the  humble  ranks  of  life,  that  they  should 
some  time  or  other  go  abroad.  With  our 
modern  writers,  too,  it  is  so  much  the  custom 
to  indulge  in  the  use  of  at  least  three  lan- 
guages, while  professing  to  write  in  one,  as 
to  render  it  almost  a  necessary  part  of  female 
education  to  leam  both  French  and  Italian. 
if  these  languages  have  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  at  school,  they  may,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  proprie^  be  added  to  such 
studies  as  it  is  desirable  to  continue  for  some 
years  afterwards ;  and  while  their  more  per- 
fect acquieitk>n'  is  an  oliyeot  of  laudable  de- 
sire, the  foind,  as  it  expands  in  its  progfoas 
towards  maturity,  will  be  better  able  to  ^ 
prseiale  the  beauties  they  unfold. 

Iliave  been  sompslM«  during  the  tovse 
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of  these  remarkfi,  to  use  an  expression  which 
requires  some  explanation.  I  have  said,  that* 
a  young  woman  may  with  propriety  learn 
even  the  dead  languages,  provided  she  has 
nothing  better  to  do ;  by  which,  I  would  be 
understood  to  mean,  provided  she  does  not 
consequently  leave  undone  what  would  ren- 
der her  more  useful  or  amiable  as  a  woman. 
The  settlement  of  this  question  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  degree  of  her  talent,  and 
the  nature  of  her  position  in  life.  If  she  has 
no  other  talent  likely  to  make  her  so  useful 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  learning  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  this  settles  the  point  at 
once,  or  if  she  has  no  duties  so  important  to 
her  as  to  ascertain  the  derivation  of  words, 
or  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  heathen  writers, 
then  by  all  means  let  her  be  a  learned  lady, 
for  every  study,  every  occupation  of  mind, 
provided  it  does  not  include  what  is  evil, 
must  be  preferable  to  absolute  idleness. 

But  may  we  not  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  science  as  opening  a  wide  field  of  interest- 
ing study,  which  does  more  to  enlarge  the 
mind,  and  give  right  views  of  common  things, 
than  the  mere  acquisition  of  language  1 

••  Science ! — what  have  we  to  do  with  sci- 
ence ?*'  exclaim  half  a  dozen  soft  voices  at 
once.  Certainly  not  to  give  public  lectures, 
nor  always  to  attend  them,  unless  you  go 
with  your  understanding  prepared  by  some 
previous  reading,  or  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects,  which  in  the  lecture-room  are  neces- 
sarily rather  illustrated,  than  fully  explained. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  that  you  ediould  sacri- 
fice any  portion  of  your  feminine  delicacy  by 
diving  too  deep,  or  approaching  too  near  the 
professor's  chair.  A  slight  knowledge  of 
science  in  general  is  all  which  is  here  recom- 
mended, so  far  as  it  may  serve  to  obviate 
some  of  those  groundless  and  irrational  fears, 
which  arise  out  of  mistaken  apprehensions 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  art;  but, 
above  all,  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  great 
and  glorious  attributes  of  the  Creator,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  most  sublime,  as  well  as  the 
most  insignificant,  works  of  his  creation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  lowest  advantages,  and 
I  am  &r  from  thinking  it  a  low  one  either. 


which  is  derived  by  women  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  science,  is,  that  it  renders  them 
more  companionable  to  men.  If  they  are 
solicitous  to  charm  the  nobler  sex  by  their 
appearance,  dress,  and  manners,  surely  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  interest  them  by  their 
conversation.  By  the  former  they  may  please ; 
by  the  latter  they  may  influence,  and  that  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  Yet,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  interest  by  their  conversation,  without 
some  understanding  of  the  subjects  which 
chiefly  occupy  the  minds  of  men?*  Most 
kindly,  however,  has  it  been  accorded  by 
man  to  his  feeble  sister,  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  her  to  talk  mueht  even  on  his 
fiivorite  topics,  in  'order  to  obtain  his  fiivor. 
An  attentive  listener  is  generally  all  that  he 
requires;  but  in  order  to  listen  attentively, 
and  with  real  interest,  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  should  have  considerable  under- 
standing of  the  subject  discussed;  for  the 
interruption  of  a  single  foolish  or  irrelevant 
question,  the  evidence  of  a  wandering  thought, 
the  constrained  attitude  of  attention,  or  the 
rapid  response  which  conveys  no  proof  of 
having  received  an  idea,  are  each  sufficient 
to  break  the  charm,  and  destroy  the  satisfac- 
tion which  most  men  feel  in  conversing  with 
really  intelligent  women. 

It  is  also  worth  some  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, if  we  can  thereby  dispel  many  of  the 
idle  fears  which  occupy  and  perplex  the 
female  mind.  I  have  known  womi^n  who 
were  quite  as  much  afraid  of  a  gun  when  it 
was  not  loaded,  as  when  it  was ;  others  who 
thought  a  steam-engine  as  likely  to  explode 
when  it  was  not  working,  as  when  it  was ; 
and  others  still,  who  avowedly  considered 
thunder  mbre  dangerous  than  lightning. 
Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  irritation  which 
fears  like  these  are  apt  to  occasion  in  minds 
of  a  more  masculine  order,  it  is  surely  no  in- 
significant attainment  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
feeling  at  ease,  when  there  is  really  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of. 

But,  far  beyond  this,  the  use  of  science  is 
to  teach  us  not  to 

*■  Wrong  thes,  mighty  Natora ! 
WUi  whom  advcniiy  ii  tm  tnaMan^ 
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and  higher  stilU  to  toach  us  how  the  wwdom 
and  goodness  of  God  pervade  all  creation. 
Women  are  too  much  accustomed  to  look  at 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
with  eyes  that  may  almost  literaiy  be  said 
not  to  see.  An  insect  is  to  them  a  little 
troublesome  thing,  which  flies  or  creeps;  a 
flower  is  a  petty  ornament,  with  a  sweet  per- 
fume ;  and  a  mine  of  coal  or  copper,  some- 
thing which  they  read  about  in  their  geog- 
raphy, as  belonging  to  Newcastle  or  Wales. 
I  do  not  say  that  their  actual  knowledge  is 
thus  limited ;  but  that  they  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  these  portions  of  the 
creation  as  si^ph,  and  no  more. 

Chemistry,  too,  is  apt  to  be  considered  by 
young  women  as  far  too  elaborate  and  mas- 
culine a  study  to  engage  their  attention ;  and 
thus  they  are  satisfied,  not  only  to  go  on 
through  life  unacquainted  with  those  won- 
derful  combinations  and  properties,  which  in 
some  of  the  most  familiar  things  would  throw 
light  upon  their  real  nature,  and  proper  use ; 
but  also  to  remain  unenlightened  in  that  no- 
blest school  of  knowledge,  which  teaches  the 
sublime  truth,  that  the  wonder-working  power 
of  God  has  been  employed  upon  all  the  fa- 
miliar, as  well  as  the  astonishing  objects  we 
perceive ;  and  that  the  same  power  continues 
to  be  exemplified  in  their  perpetual  creation, 
their  order,  adaptation,  and  use. 

Chiefly,  however,  would  I  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  youth,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal world.  Here  we  may  find  a  source  of 
rational  and  delightful  interest,  which  can 
never  fail  us,  so  long  as  a  bird  is  heard  to 
sing  upon  the  trees,  or  a  butterfly  is  seen  to 
sport  among  the  flowers. 

I  will  not  go  the  length  of  recommending 
to  my  young  countrywomen  to  become  col- 
lectors, either  of  animals  or  of  insects ;  be- 
cause, as  in  the  case  of  translations  from  the 
best  of  ancient  writers,  this  has  already  been 
done  for  them,  better  than  they  are  likely  to 
do  it  for  themselves ;  and  because  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  that  simply  for  our  own  amuse* 
ment,  and  without  any  reference  to  serving 
the  purpose  of  science,  we  have  a  right  to 


make  even  a  beetle  struggle  to  death  upon 
the  point  of  a  pin,  or  to  crowd  together  boxes 
full  of  living  creatures,  who,  in  the  agony  of 
their  pent-up  sufferings,  devour  and  destroy 
one  another. 

Happily  for  us,  there  are  ably  written 
books  on  these  subjects,  from  which  we  can 
learn  more  than  from  our  own  observation ; 
and  museums  accessible  to  all,  where  differ- 
ent specimens  of  insects,  ard  other  animals, 
are  so  arranged  as  materially  to  assist  in  un- 
derstanding their  nature  and  classification ; 
and  far  more  congenial  it  surely  must  be  to 
the  heart  and  mind  of  woman,  to  read  all 
which  able  and  enlightened  men  have  told 
us  of  this  world  of  wonder,  and  then  to  go 
forth  into  the  fields,  and  see  the  busy  and 
beautiful  creatures  by  which  it  is  inhabited, 
sporting  in  the  joyous  fieedom  of  nature,  un- 
harmed, and  unsuspicious  of  harm.  Yes, 
there  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  animal  cre- 
ation, which  might  be  cultivated,  so  as  to  do 
good  to  the  heart,  both  of  the  child  and  the 
philosopher— an  acquaintance  which  seems 
to  absolve  these  helpless  creatures  from  the 
curse  of  estrangement  from  their  sovereign 
man — an  acquaintance  which  brings  them 
near  to  us  in  all  their  natural  peculiarities^ 
their  amazing  instincts,  and  in  the  voiceless, 
and  otherwise  unintelligible  secrets  of  their 
mysterious  existence. 

And  it  is  good  to  be  thus  acquainted  with 
that  portion  of  creation  which  acknowledges, 
in  common  with  ourselves,  the  great  princi- 
ple of  animal  life,  to  know  that  enjoyment  is 
enjoyment,  and  that  pain  is  pain,  to  myriads 
and  myriads  of  beings,  in  some  respects  more 
beautiful,  in  others  more  curious,  and  in  all 
more  innocent,  than  ourselves.  It  is  good  to 
know,  so  far  as  men  can  know,  for  what  pur- 
pose Almighty  power  has  created  them.  It  is 
good  to  behold  their  beauty,  to  understand 
their  wonderful  formation,  and  to  examine 
the  fairy  fancy-work  of  some  of  their  sacred 
little  homes.  It  is  good  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  strength  of  the  mother's  love,  when 
she  stoops  her  wing  to  the  spoiler,  and  offers 
her  own  life  to  save  her  tender  brood.  It  is 
good  to  know  tiiat  the  laws  of  nature^  in 
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their  fiUftl  and  parental  infinenceB,  cannot  be 
violated  without  sorrow  as  intense,  though 
not  as  lasting,  as  that  which  tortures  the  hu- 
nan  heart  on  the  separation  of  parent  and 
child.  It  is  good  to  know  how  these  crea- 
tures, placed  by  Divine  wisdom  under  the 
power  and  dominion  of  man,  are  made  to 
suffer  or  to  die  when  he  neglects  or  abuses 
them. 

The  earth  and  the  air,  the  woods  and  the 
streams,  the  gardens  and  the  fields,  tell  us  of 
all  this.  When  we  sit  under  the  shade  of  a 
lofty  tree,  in  the  stillness  of  summer's  balmy 
noon,  the  note  of  the  wood  pigeon  salutes  us 
from  above.  We  look  up,  and  the  happy 
eouple  are  nestling  on  a  bough,  as  closely, 
side  by  side,  as  if  the  whole  world  to  them 
Woo  nothing,  so  long  as  their  faithful  love 
was  left.  On  a  lower  branch  of  the  same 
treei,  or  on  a  broken  rail  close  by,  the  little 
robin  sits  and  sings,  looking  occasionally 
aekance  into  the  face  of  that  lordly  crea- 
ture whom  instinct  teaches  him  to  shun. 
Yet  is  it  less  a  reproachful,  than  an  inquir- 
ing glance,  as  if  he  would  ask,  whether  you 
oould  really  wish  to  frighten  htm  with  all  the 
terrors  which  agitate  his  little  breast  on  your 
approach.  And  then  he  sings  to  you  again, 
a  bw  soft  warble ;  though  his  Toice  is  never 
(jteite  so  sweet  as  in  the  autumn,  when  other 
birds  are  silent,  and  he  still  sings  on  amidst 
the  faUing  leaves  and  faded  flowersL  Next, 
the  butterfly  comes  wavering  into  sight,  yet 
hastening  on  to  turn  its  golden  wings  once 
more  up  to  the  sunshine.  The  bee  then  hur- 
ries past,  intent  upon  its  labors,  and  attracted 
only  for  a  moment  by  the  nosegay  in  your 
hand ;  while  the  grasshopper,  that  master  of 
ventriloquism,  invites  your  curiosity — now 
here,  now  there,  but  never  to  the  spot  where 
his  real  presence  is  to  be  found.  And  all 
this  while,  the  faithful  dog  is  at  your  feet.  If 
you  rise,  at  the  same  moment  he  rises  too ; 
and  if  you  sit  down,  he  also  composes  him- 
self  to  rest  Ever  ready  to  go,  or  stay,  he 
watches  your  slightest  movement;  and  so 
doeely  and  mysteriously  is  bis  being  absorb- 
ed in  yours,  that,  although  a  ramble  in  the 
fields  affords  him  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight, 


he  never  aUows  bimoelf  this  indolgeaee,  wHb- 
out  your  oountenanea  and  companionshipL 

But  it  is  impossible  so  much  as  to  name 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  sweet  and  cheering 
influences%Df  animal  life  upon  the  youthftil 
heart.  The  very  atmosphere  we  live  in 
teems  with  it;  the  woods  are  vocal — the 
groves  are  filled  with  it ;  whik>  around  our 
doors,  within  our  homes,  and  even  at  our 
social  hearth,  the  unfailing  welcome,  the  tran- 
sient glimpses  of  intelligence,  the  instinct,  the 
love  of  these  creatures,  are  interwoven  with 
the  vast  chain  of  sympathy,  which,  through 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  a  wandering  and 
uncertain  life,  binds  ns.  to  tha^  spot  of  earth 
where  we  first  awoke  to  a  feeling  of  compan- 
ionship with  this  portion  of  the  creatures  of 
our  heavenly  Father's  care. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  wonderful  and 
mysterious  affection  which  some  animab  are 
capaUe  of  feeling  for  man.  Often  as  we 
may  have  Med  to  inspire  the  love  we  have 
sought  for  among  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
are  all  capable  of  inspiring  attachment  here ; 
nor  does  the  &ct  of  our  being  unattractive, 
or  comparatively  worthless  among  mankind, 
operate  in  the  slightest  degree  to  our  disad- 
vantage with  this  class  of  beings.  Witness 
the  outcast  firom  society — the  wanderer  on 
the  public  roadst-^e  poor  and  houselees 
mendicant ;  he  still  has  his  dog— yes,  and  he 
bears  the  cold  repulse  he  meets  with  when 
he  asks  for  bread,  better  than  he  could  bear 
the  desertion  o£  that  faithful  animal :  but  he 
fears  it  not  The  proud  may  pass  him  by 
unheeded,  the  rich  may  spurn  him  from  their 
doors,  the  vulgar  and  the  unfeeling  may 
make  a  mockery  of  his  rags  and  wretched- 
ness ;  but  when  the  stormy  night  comes  on, 
and  he  seeks  the  almost  roofless  shed  to  rest 
his  weary  limbs,  he  is  followed  even  there  by 
one  friend,  who  creeps  beside  him  witli  a 
love  as  watchful  and  as  true  as  if  he  shared 
the  silken  couch  of  luxury  and  ease. 

There  are  little  motherless  children,  too, 
and  otliers  not  unacquainted  with  a  feeling 
of  almost  orphan  solitude,  who  have  felt,  at 
times,  how  the  affection  of  a  dumb  animal 
could  supply  the  disappointed  yearnings  of  a 
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young  wwrm  heart  In  after  life^  we  may 
learn  to  look  upon  these  creatures  with  re- 
spect, because  our  heavenly  Father  has 
thought  them  worthy  of  his  care;  but  youth 
is  the  season  when  we  love  them  for  their 
own  sakes;  and  because  we  then  discover 
that  they  can  be  made,  by  kindness,  to  love 
us.  In  youth  alone  can  we  feel  to  unite  them 
with  ourselves  in  that  bond  of  sympathy, 
which  will  never  afterwards  allow  us  to  treat 
their  sufferings  with  indifierence,  or  to  regard 
their  happiness  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
duty  to  promote. 

Here,  then,  the  law  of  love  is  made  to 
operate  through  innumerable  -channels  of 
sweet  and  natural  feeling,  extending  over  a 
wide  field  of  creation,  and  reaping  its  reward 
of  satisfaction  wherever  a  poor  animal  is  res- 
cued from  oppression,  hunger,  or  pain. 

The  study  of  natural  history  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  congenial  pursuit  to  which  the  mind 
of  youth  can  be  introduced ;  and  it  never  can 
begin  with  this  too  soon.  The  hbtory  and 
nature  of  plants  is  the  next  most  pleasing 
study^though  far  inferior  to  the  first,  for 
this  important  reason :  our  acquaintance 
with  animals  involves  a  moral  feeling,— and 
not  one  feeling  only,  but  a  vast  chain  of  sym- 
pathies and  affections,  which,  if  not  touched 
in  eariy  life,  are  seldom  afterwards  called 
forth  with  any  degree  of  earnestness  or 
warmth ;  and  for  a  woman  to  be  insensible 
or  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  the  brute 
creation,  is  an  idea  too  repulsive  to  be  dwelt 
upon  for  a  moment 

There  is,  however,  a  sickly  sensibility  in. 
dulged  in  by  some  young  ladies,  which  I 
should  be  the  last  to  recommend.  Many,  ibr 
instance,  will  nurse  and  fondle  animals,  with- 
out ever  taking  the  trouble  to  ibed  them. 
Others  shrink  away  with  loathing  at  the 
sight  of  pain,  which,  if  they  would  but  exert 
themselves  to  remove,  might  easily  be  reme- 
died. I  remember  a  young  girl  with  whom 
I  was  well  acquainted,  having  watched  a  cat 
torment  a  mouse  until  she  could  bear  it  no 
k>nger,  when  at  last,  with  a  feeling  of  the  ut- 
rooet  repugnance  to  the  act,  she  snatched  up 
the  poor  lacemted  mousey  and  killed  it  in  a 


moment  On  seeing  her  do  this,  two  very 
delicate  and  estimable  young  ladies  gave 
themselves  up  to  shrieks  and  hysterics,  al- 
though they  had  known  for  the  previous 
half  hour  that  the  little  helpless  animal  had 
been  enduring  the  most  cruel  torture  in  the 
claws  of  the  cat,  and  they  had  borne  this 
knowledge  with  the  greatest  composure. 

It  is  not,  then,  a  delicate  shrinking  firom 
the  mere  sight  of  pain,  which  constitutes  that 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  animal  creation, 
that  forms  so  estimable  a  part  of  the  female 
character ;  but  that  expansive  sentiment  of 
benevolence  towards  all  the  creatures  of 
God's  formation,  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  love,  and  which  operates  as  a 
principle  in  prompting  us  to  promote  the 
good  of  all  creatures  that  have  life,  and  to 
promote  it  on  the  widest  possible  scale. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  botany.  A 
woman  who  does  not  love  fiowers,  suffers  a 
great  want  in  her  supplies  of  healthy  and 
natural  enjoyment  How  could  the  poet 
Milton,  when  he  pictured  woman  in  her 
highest  state  of  excellence,  have  employed 
our  mother  Eve,  had  he  made  her  indifferent 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plants  of  paradise,  or 
negligent  of  the  flowers  which  bloomed 
around  her  1  Still,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is,  to  many  minds,  something  the  re- 
verse of  attractive  in  the  first  aspect  of  the 
study  of  botany,  as  it  is  generally  presented 
to  our  attention.  In  this  I  am  supported  by 
one  of  the  most  gifled  of  modern  authors, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  **  ponderous  nomen- 
clature" of  botany  having  frightened  many  a 
youthful  student  back  from  the  portals  of  this 
study.  There  are  many  persons  now  ad- 
vanced in  life,  who  deeply  regret  their  want 
of  what  is  called  a  taste  for  botany,  when  the 
&ult  has  not  been  in  their  natural  taste,  so 
much  as  in  the  form  under  which  this  study 
was  introduced  to  their  notice  in  youth ;  and 
thus  they  have  been  shut  out  through  the 
whole  of  lifei  firom  the  pleasure  of  expatia- 
ting  in  a  fleldi  as  boundless  in  its  extent  as 
inexhaustible  in  its  attractions. 

These  dLSculties,  however,  are  not  insor* 
nxmnlaUe  to  all ;  and  youtfi  ia  anqoe8tk«»- 
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bly  tke  soaaon  for  Ibitning  an  intimate  ac- 
qnaintance  with  thie,  the  loTetiest  aspect  of 
nature ;  so  that  in  after  life,  when  duties  are 
iiMnre  impenttive»  and  occupations  more  aeri- 
ouSf  and  there  is  consequently  less  time  for 
minute  inye0tiga(tion«  every  flower  and  every 
plant  may  be  met  as  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  &mMy,  and*  as  such,  bear  somewhat 
offkxB  character  of  a  familiar  friend. 

It  is  the  same  with  every  part  of  the  crea* 
tioDt  whether  natural  history,  or  botany,  or 
geology,  have  occupied  our  attention,  or 
chemistry^  or  electricity,  that  great  mystery 
of  the  visible  world,  whoee  all-powerful 
agency*  the  most  sublime  as  well  as  the  most 
insignificant  phenomena  of  nature  are  daily 
and  houriy  tending  to  develop, — an -early 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  and  all 
of  these,  must  so  far  enlighten  and  enlarge 
the  mind,  as  to  lead  our  thoughts  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  material  existence,  up  to  that 
higher  region  of  wonder  and  of  love,  where 
to  behold  is  to  admire — to  feel  is  to  adore. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  different  ad- 
vantages arising  from  such  studies  as  it  is 
important  should  be  pursued  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  ask, 
"•  What  is  the  use  of  Knowledge  in  gener- 
al T 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  vague  than  the 
notions  popularly  entertained  of  the  meaning 
of  knowledge.  Dr.  Johnson  has  called  it 
**  general  illumination  of  mind."  But,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I  should  prefer 
restricting  my  use  of  the  word  knowledge,  to 
that  acquaintance  with  fectsi,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  te  proper  exercise  of  a  healthy 
mbid,  wiU  necessarily  lead  to  general  ilhimi- 
natioB.  A  knowledge  of  the  worM,  tfiere- 
fora,  as  I  ptopose  to  use  the  expression, 
most  consequently  mean»  a  knowledge  of 
saefa  feeii  aa  the  genaial  hal»l»  of  socieVy 
develop. 

This  IB  univenally  alkrwed  to  be  a  dan- 
garava  knowM^e*  beaoie  il  eannot  be  ac- 
qavod  without  iha  risk  of  befog  fhsquenlly 
deceived  by  the  fella  a^eet  which  society 
aasumesi  and  the  still  gveater  risk  of  having 
otttflBOialheing  toa  deeplf  aksuMI  hi  the 


interest  and  excitement  which  ^e  study 
itself  aflbrds.  No  one  can  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  worid,  by  being  a  mei«  specta- 
tor. It  is,  therefore,  safer  and  happier  to 
leave  this  study  ufvtil  the  judgment  is  more 
matored,  and  the  habits  and  principles  more 
fomned  ;  or  rather  I  should  say,  to  leave  it  as 
a  study  altogether.  Hme  and  experience 
teach  us  an  it  is  necessary  to  know  on  this 
subject ;  and  even  duty  urges  us  ferward  on 
the  theatro  c/f  life,  when  litde  enough  pre- 
pared fer  the  temptations  and  the  conflicts 
we  must  there  encounter.  By  absolute  ne- 
cessity, then,  we  acquire  as  much  knowledge 
of  the  worid  as  any  rational  being  needs  de- 
sire, and  that  is  just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  consequences  of  certain  princi- 
pies,  or  modes  of  action,  as  they  operate 
upon  the  well-being  of  individuals,  and  a( 
society  at  large.  Destitute  of  this  degree  of 
woridly  knowledge,  we  must  ever  be  liable  to 
make  the  most  serious  mistakes  in  applying 
the  principle  of  benevolence,  in  forming  our 
estimate  of  the  moral  condition  of  mankind, 
as' well  as  m  regulating  our  scale  of  social 
and  relative  duty. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  political  and 
social  state  of  the  country  in  which  we  live, 
and  indeed  of  all  countries,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  men,  but  to  women.  Nor 
let  my  feir  readers  be  stertled  when  I  speak 
of  the  political  state  of  countries.  You  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  history  your  study. 
An  aoquamtence  with  the  most  important 
eras  in  history  is  considered  an  essential  part 
of  a  female  educatton.  And  can  it  be  less 
essential  to  know  what  evente  are  taking 
{dace  in  your  own  times,  than  what  trans- 
pired in  past  ages  1  Do  not,  however,  mis- 
understand  me  on  this  important  subject. 
Do  not  suppose  it  would  add  any  embellish- 
ment to  your  conversation,  for  you  to  discuss 
what  are  called  poUlics,  simply  as  such,  es- 
pedally  when,  as  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
you  do  not  really  undentand  what  you  are 
talking  about  Do  not  take  up  any  question 
as  belonging  to  four  Me,  or  fftntr  party, 
while  ignorant  what  the  prindpfes  of  tfiat 
party  arob    Above  aB,  do  not  dbw  yourKif 
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to  grow  warm  in  your  advoetey  of  any  par* 
I  tieolar  candidata  for  a  aaat  in  parliament,  be- 
oame  he  is  a  handaome  man  or  has  maik  a 
ftoo  speech.  All  thia  may  aopply  an  oppo- 
aila  party  with  food  fat  aeandal,  or  for  jest, 
but  has  nolhhig^  at  all  to  do  with  that  patri- 
otic and  deep  foaling  of  interest  in  the  hai^ 
neae  and  piospoiity  of  her  own  ooantry^ 
which  a  benevolent  aiod  enlightened  woman 
most  naturally  entsrtaiBtf 

Destitute  as  some  women  we  of  eivory 
spark  of  this  feeling,  it  ie  but  natural  that 
their  conversation  should  at  times  be  both 
trifling'  and  vapid ;  and  that  when  sobjeete 
of  general  importance  are  discussed,  they 
shoflid  be  too  much  occupied  with  a  pattern 
of  worsted  work,  even  to  tieten. 

I  one  day  heard  a  very  acoompliBbed  and 
amiable  young  lady  lamenting  that  ahe  had 
nothing  to  talk  about,  except  a  subject  which 
had  been  playfully  forbidden.  *«Talk  about 
the  probability  of  %  war,"  said  I.  **Why 
should  I  talk  abou'  th-^t  V  die  replied.  •«  It 
is  nothing  to  me  whether  there  is  war  or  not" 
Now,  this  was  said  in  perfect  sincerity,  and 
yet  the  lady  was  a  Christian  woman,  and  one 
who  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  be  sus- 
pected of  not  knowing  the  daiei  of  most  of 
the  great  battles  recorded  in  history. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  tiiat  there  are  intri- 
cate questions,  brought  before  our  eenate, 
which  it  may  require  a  masculine  order  of 
intellect  folly  to  understand.  But  there  are 
others  which  may,  and  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  every  female  mind,  such  as  the 
eztmetion  of  slavery,  the  abolition  of  war  in 
general,  cruelty  to  anhnale,  the  puniahment 
of  death,  temperance,  and  many  mere^  en 
which,  neither  to  know,  nor  to  feel,  is  almost 
efualiy  disgraceful. 

I  must  again  obaerve,  it  ie  by  no  means 
necessary  that  we  should  lofik  mtdk  on  these 
subjects,  even  if  we  do  undemtand  them ; 
but  to  listen  attentively,  and  With  real  interest 
when  tiMy  are  discussed  by  able  aad  liberaU 
minded  BMB,  is  an  easy  and  agreeaMs  method 
of  enlarging  our  stock  of  valuable  knowledge; 
and,  by  doing  this  idien  we  are  youngs  wo 
ahall  fO  on  with  the  tide  of  public  evetitsb  so 


as  to  render  oufseii^ni  intelligent  companions 
in  old  age ;  and  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is 
gone,  and  oven  animal  spirits  deoKne,  we 
shall  have  our  conversation  leA;  for  the  en- 
tertuhfnenf  and  the  benefit  of  our  friends. 

Fbr  my  own  part,  I  know  of  no  intereet 
more  abeorbhig^  tiian  that  with  which  we 
listsn  to  a  venerable  narrator  of  by-gone  fects 
— ^fects  which  have  transpired  under  the  ae^ 
tital  obaervatkm  of  the  speaker,  ro  which  he 
to6k  a  part,  or  which  stirred  the  Kvee,  and 
influenced  the  conduct,  of  those  by  whbm  he 
was  surrounded.  When  such  a  person  has 
been  a  lover  of  sterling  truth,  and  a  ck»e  ob* 
server  of  thmgs  as  they  really  were  in  eariy 
youth,  his  conversation  is  such  as  sages  listen 
to,  and  historians  make  the  theme  of  their 
imperishable  page&  Yet^  euch  a  oompanwn 
every  woman  is  capable  of  becoming;  and 
since  old  age  is  not  rich  in  its  attractions,  is 
it  not  weir  worthy  the  attention  of  youth,  to 
endeavor  to  lay  up,  as  a  provision  for  the  fu- 
ture, euch  sterling  materials  for  rational  and 
lasting  interest? 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that 
such  information  can  never  be  of  half  the 
value  when  collected  in  a  vague  and  indt^fi- 
nite  form.  The  lover  of  steriing  truth  alone 
is  able  to  render  the  relation  of  facts  of  any 
real  value.  The  mere  story-teller,  who  paints 
the  truth  in  his  own  colors,  may  amuse  for 
an  evening ;  but  unices  we  choose  truth — 
abeolute  truth,  as  our  companion  in  eariy  life, 
the  foundation  of  our  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
our  principles,  will  be  ever  liable  to  give  way. 
We  must,  therefore^  cultivate  a  willingneee 
to  see  things  as  they  really  are.  Not  as  our 
friends  do,  or  as  our  enetnies  do  not  see 
them;  but  simply  as  they  are,  and,  as  such, 
to  speak  of  them,  without  the  bias  of  party 
feeling,  or  the  coloring  of  our  own  selfishness. 

The  k»al  cUstonM  of  the  plaee  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  habits  of  thinking  of  the 
pemons  with  whom  we  assoelats^  wfU  flattiral- 
ly,  ut  tlie  oouTN  of  titoeb  produce  oonsidera^ 
UeefleeC  upon  our  own  viewft  But  in  youth, 
the  mind  is  free  to  dwoee^  open  to  oonvictior, 
unhiflttoueed  by  prejudice,  and  comparative- 
ly unoocupM  by  previous  irepressioni.    It 
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i8»  therefore*  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  tfaie 
eariy  etege  of  life,  to  cultivate  tliat  love  of 
truth  which  will  enable  ue  to  see  every  ob- 
ject ae  it  reaUy  ie,  and  to  see  it  clearly ;  for 
there  are  vague  impressions,  and  indefinite 
perception^  which  create  in  the  mind  a  suc- 
cession of  shapeless  images,  as  perplexing  in 
their  variety,  as  they  are  uncertain  in  their 
form. 

Of  persons  whose  minds  are  thus  occupied, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  love  the 
truth,  because  they  seldom  endeavor  to  as- 
certain what  the  truth  is ;  and  their  conse- 
quent deviations  from  the  exact  line  of  recti- 
tude in  thought  and  action,  brings  upon  them, 
not  unfrequently,  the  charge  of  folsehood, 
when  they  have  all  the  while  been  true  to  the 
image  floating  before  them,  but  which  assum- 
ed a  diflerent  character  as  often  as  interest  or 
inclination  clothed  it  in  fresh  cobra. 

Vague  and  uncertain  habits  of  thinking 
and  talking  in  early  life,  almost  necessarily 
lead  to  false  conclusions ;  nor  is  it  the  least 
part  of  the  evil,  that  those  who  indulge  them 
are  extremely  difficult  to  correct  when  wrong, 
or  rather  when  not  exactly  right;  because 
conviction  cannot  be  proved  upon  uncertain- 
ty. All  we  can  say  of  such  persons  is,  that 
they  are  as  little  wrong  as  right  We  can- 
not help  them.  They  are  perpetually  Ming 
into  difficulties,  and,  so  long  as  they  live,  will 
be  liable  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  folsehood. 

That  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  may  be  proved  by  the  observation  of 
every  day.  Alitde  knowledge  is  generally 
more  talked  about  than  a  great  deal — more 
dragged  forward  into  notice,  and,  in  short, 
more  gloried  in  by  its  possessor.  We  will 
take,  as  an  instance,  the  subject  of  phrenob- 
gy.  Dabblers  in  this  study  who  like  the  eclat 
of  pronouncing  upon  the  characters  of  their 
neighbors^  as  discovered  through  that  opaque 
medium,  the  skull,  are  not  a  little  pleased  to 
entertain  themselves  and  otiiers  with  the 
phraseobgy  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  while, 
with  an  air  of  oracular  wisdom,  they  tell  how 
this  person  is  covetous,  another  prone  to  kill, 
a  third  fond  of  music,  and  a  fourth  in  the 
habit  of  RMkingcompari80ii&  Now«  although 


a  correct  knowledge  of  the  exact  situation 
of  these  different  organs  in  the  head,  is  more 
difficult  to  attain  than  most  young  persons 
are  aware  of;  yet,  even  this  part  of  the  stu- 
dy  is  mere  play,  when  compared  with  that 
exercise  of  mind,  which  alone  would  justify 
any  one^  even  the  profoundeet  phOo80|^er, 
in  pronouncing  upon  individual  character, 
according  to  the  principles  of  phrenology. 
Would  any  of  these  fair  oracles,  for  instance, 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  would  be  ^tie 
result,  in  summing  up  the  elements  of  human 
character,  where  there  was  an  extraordinary 
devebpment  of  combativeness,  connected 
with  half  as  much  benevolence,  nine-tenths 
of  the  same  amount  of  hope,  one-third  of 
self-esteem,  three-fourths  of  causality,  and 
one-third  of  constructiveness.  And  yet,  cal- 
culations as  intricate,  as  minute,  and  far  more 
extensive  than  this,  must  be  entered  into,  be- 
fore the  science  of  phrenology,  however  true, 
can  enable  any  individual  to  pronounce  upon 
the  character  of  ano'ther. 

And  thus  it  is  throughout  A  little  know- 
ledge makes  people  talk,  a  little  more  induces 
them  to  think ;  and  women,  from  the  careless 
and  superficial  manner  in  which  their  studies 
are  frequently  carried  on,  are  but  too  apt  to 
be  found  among  the  class  of  talkers.  But  let 
us  pause  a  moment,  to  inquire  whether  the 
smallness  of  their  stock  of  knowledge  is  re- 
ally the  cauee  why  it  is  sometimes  so  unne- 
cessarily brought  forward.  Is  not  the  evil  of 
a  deeper  nature  ?  and  may  it  not  arise  firom 
false  notions  populariy  entertained  respecting 
the  real  use  of  knowledge?  I  will  not  say 
there  are  any  women  who  absolutely  heHae 
that  the  use  of  knowledge  is  to  supply  them 
with  something  to  talk  about;  but  are  we 
not  warranted  in  suspecting  that  this  is  the 
rule  by  which  the  value  of  knowledge  is  too 
frequently  estimated  ? 

Now,  one  simple  view  of  this  subject  mi|^t 
settle  the  questwn  at  once,  as  to  the  desira- 
Ueness,  or  even  utility,  of  women  bringing 
forward  tiieir  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
disi^y.  It  so  happens,  that  few  of  our  sex, 
under  ordinary  drcumstanoes^  have  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  as  much  general  know- 
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ndg6  zB  ft  ivisti  Oi  ootninon  fttf&inR)6iitt^  or 
even  as  a  mere  boy.  If  we  mix  in  eootrtry 
eirdes,  the  Tillagv  schoobnaster  has  stores  of 
knowledge  far  beyond  dnr  own ;  and  in  the 
society  of  towns*  the  man  of  bushtess*  nay, 
even  the  mechanic;  knows  more  than  we  do. 
The  nature  of  their  employments,  the  asaocr- 
ations  they  form,  and  the  subjects  which  en- 
gage their  attention,  all  tend  to  give  to  the 
minds  of  men  in  genera!,  a  clearness  of  un- 
derstanding on  certain  point?,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance Wfth  important  facts,  beyond  what 
is  possessed  by  one  woman  in  a  thousand ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  women  have  a 
vast  advantage  over  them  in  this  respect, 
that  the  liveliness  and  facility  of  their  intel- 
lectual powers  enable  them  to  invest  with 
interest  many  of  the  inferior  and  less  im- 
portant topics  of  conversation. 

General  knowledge,  however,  is  not  less 
important  to  them,  than  to  men,  in  the  effect 
it  produces  upon  their  own  minds  and  feel- 
ings. A  well-tnfbrmed  woman  may  generally 
be  known,  not  so  much  by  what  she  tells 
you,  as  by  what  she  does  not  tell  you ;  for 
she  is  the  last  to  take  pleasure  in  mere  gos- 
Bip,  or  to  make  vulgar  allusions  to  the  ap- 
pearance, drase,*  or  personal  habits,  of  her 
friends  and  neighbors.  Her  thoughts  are  not 
in  these  things.  The  train  of  her  reflections 
goes  not  along  with  the  eating,  drinking,  vis- 
iting, or  scandal,  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moves.  She  has  a  world  of  interest  beyond 
her  local  associations ;  and  while  othere  are 
wondering  what  is  the  price  of  her  furniture, 
or  where  she  bought  her  watch,  she,  perhaps, 
is  mentally  solving  that  important  question, 
whether  civilization  ever  was  extinguished  in 
a  Christian  country. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  be  able  to  say,  when 
asked,  in  what  year  any  particular  sovereign 
reigned,  that  knowledge  is  worth  acquiring. 
Its  highest  use  is  to  be  Me  to  assist  on  all 
occasions  in  the  establishment  of  truth,  by  a 
dear  statement  of  facts ;  to  say  what  expe- 
rience has  proved ;  and  to  overcome  preju- 
dice by  just  reasoning.  It  enables  us  also  to 
take  expansive  views  of  every  subject  upon 
which  oar  imnds^  can  bo'  employed^  w  as 


never  to  argue  against  general  principles, 
from  opposite  nnpressions  produced  merely 
upon  our  own  mind& 

As  a  further  iUustratRm  of  this  narrow  kind 
of  reasoning,  we  will  suppose  a  case.  A  well- 
meaning,  but  ignorant  man,  derives  a  consid- 
erable incoQie  firom  a  sugar  plantation  in  the 
West  Indies,  by  which  he  sitpports  a  number 
of  poor  relations.  He  argues  thus— **If  sla* 
very  bo  abolished,  it  will  injure  my  profits ; 
and  I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  support  my 
relations.  It  is  good  that  I  should  exercise 
my  benevolent  feelings  through  this  channel ; 
consequently,  the  slave-trade  must  also  be 
good.  I  will,  therefbre,  neither  vote  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  nor  give  my  countenance 
to  those  who  do."  A  more  truly  enlightened 
man,  though  no  more  influenced  by  kindly 
feeling,  would  know,  that  it  must  always  be 
right  to  uphold  right  prindples,  and  that  God 
may  safely  be  trusted  with  the  consequences 
to  ourselves. 

Nor  is  it  from  our  own  personal  feelings 
alone,  that  we  become  liable  to  this  pervert 
sion  of  judgment,  with  regard  to  things  in 
general.  Prejudice  has  ever  been  found  more 
infectious  than  the  plague,  and  scarcely  less 
fatal  We  hear  our  friends  speak  warmly  on 
subjects  we  do  not  understand.  They  argue 
vehemently,  and  our  minds,  from  want  of 
knowledge,  are  open  to  receive  as  truth,  the 
greatest  possible  absurdities,  which,  in  our 
turn,  we  embrace  and  defend,  until  they  be- 
come more  dear  to  us  than  truth  itself  The 
probable  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  we  prefer  to  remain  in  error,  rather 
than  be  convinced  that  we  have  all  the  while 
been  wrong.  Thues  it  is  often  ignorance 
alone  which  lays  the  foundation  of  many  of 
those  serious  mistakes  in  opinion  and  con- 
duct, for  which  we  have  to  bear  all  the  blame, 
and  suffer  all  the  consequences,  of  moral  cul- 
pability. 

Want  of  general  knowledge  is  also  a  very 
sufficient  reason  why  some  persons,  when 
they  mix  in  good  sodety,  live  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  fear  lest  their  defidendes  should 
be  feund  out  Theirs  is  not  that  amiable 
modesty  whidi  arises  ftom  a  sense  of  the 
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superiority  of  others;  for  to  admire  our 
friends,  or  even  our  fellow-creaturesi  is  al- 
ways a  pleasurable  sensation ;  while  a  con- 
viction of  our  own  ignorance  of  such  topics 
as  are  generally  interesting  in  good  society, 
carries  with  it  a  feeling  of  disgraceful  buroil- 
iation,  perfectly  incompatible  with  enjoyment 
Uneasiness,  timidity,  and  shyness,  with  an 
awkward  shrinking  from  every  office  of  re- 
sponsibility, or  post  of  distinction,  are  the 
unavoidable  accompaniments  of  this  convic- 
tion ;  and  from  this  cause,  how  many  oppor- 
tunities of  extending  our  sphere  of  usefulness 
are  lost !  How  many  opportunities  of  rational 
and  lawful  enjoyment,  too,  especially  if,  from 
a  consciousness  of  our  own  inferiority,  we 
refuse  to  associate  with  persons  of  better  in- 
formation and  more  enlightened  minds.  Our 
sufferings  are  then  of  a  twofold  nature,  arising 
from  a  sense  of  mortification  at  our  loss,  and 
from  the  fretfulness  and  irritation  of  temper 
which  such  privations  naturally  occasion. 

It  is  well,  too,  if  envy  does  not  steal  in  to 
poison  the  little  comfort  we  might  otherwise 
have  left — well  if  we  do  not  look  with  evil 
eye  upon  the  higher  attainments  of  our  friends 
— well  if;  while  we  professedly  admire,  we 
do  not  throw  out  some  hint  that  may  tend  to 
diminish  their  value  in  the  estimation  of 
others. 

Thus,  there  is  no  end  to  that  culpable  want 
of  knowledge,  which  must  be  the  consequence 
of  an  idle  or  wasted  youth.  We  may,  and 
we  necessarily  must,  learn  much  in  after 
years  by  experience,  observation,  reading,  and 
conversation.  But  we  are  then,  perhaps,  in 
middle  age,  only  acquiring  a  bare  knowledge 
of  those  facts  which  ought,  in  by-gone  years, 
to  have  been  forming  our  judgment,  fixing 
our  principles,  and  supplying  our  minds  with 
intellectual  food. 

If  there  is  no  calculation  to  be  made  of  the 
evils  arising  from  a  want  of  knowledge,  as 
little  can  we  estimate  the  amount  of  good,  of 
which  knowledge  lays  the  foundation.  Per- 
haps one  of  its  greatest  recommendations  to 
a  woman,  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  diffuse  a 
calm  over  the  ruffled  spirit,  and  to  supply 
subjects  of  interesting  reflection»  under  cir- 


cumstanoes  the  least  &vonble  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  ideas. 

Such  is  the  position  in  society  which  many 
estimable  women  are  called  to  fill,  that  unless 
they  have  stored  their  minds  with  general 
knowledge  during  the  season  of  youth,  they 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  again. 
How  valuable,  then,  is  such  a  store,  to  draw 
upon  for  thought,  when  the  hand  throughout 
the  day  is  busily  employed,  and  sometimes 
when  the  head  is  also  weary !  It  is  then  that 
knowledge  not  only  sweetens  labor,  but  often, 
when  the  task  is  ended,  and  a  few  social 
friends  are  met  together,  it  comes  forth  un- 
bidden, in  those  glimpses  of  illumination 
which  a  well-informed,  intelligent  woman,  is 
able  to  strike  out  of  the  humblest  material. 
It  is  then  that,  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  display,  her  memory  helps  her  to  throw  in 
those  apt  allusions,  which  clothe  the  most  fa- 
miliar objects  in  borrowed  light,  and  make  us 
feel,  after  having  enjoyed  her  society,  as  if 
we  had  been  introduced  to  a  new,  and  more 
intellectual  existence  than  we  had  enjoyed 
before. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  ignorant,  and  con- 
sequently a  short-sighted,  prejudiced  woman, 
to  exercise  this  influence  over  us.  We  soon 
perceive  the  bounds  of  the  narrow  circle 
within  which  she  reasons,  with  self  ever  in 
the  centre ;  we  detect  the  opinions  of  others, 
in  her  own ;  and  we  feel  the  vulgarity  with 
which  her  remarks  may  turn  upon  ourselves, 
the  moment  we  are  gone. 

How  different  is  the  enjoyment,  the  repose 
we  feel  in  the  society  of  a  well-4nformed  wo- 
man, who  has  acquired  in  early  youth  the 
habit  of  looking  beyoAd  the  little  affairs  of 
every-day  existence— of  looking  from  mat- 
ter to  mind — from  action  to  principle — ^from 
time  to  eternity  I  The  gossip  of  society,  that 
many-toned  organ  of  discord,  seldom  reaches 
her;  even  slander,  which  so  often  slays  the 
innocent,  she  is  in  many  cases  able  to  disarm. 
Under  all  the  little  crosses  and  perplexities 
which  necessarily  belong  to  household  care, 
she  is  able  to  k>ok  calmly  at  their  comparative 
insignificance,  and  thus  they  can  never  dis- 
turb her  peace ;  while  in  aU  the  pleasures  of 
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intellectual  and  social  intercourse,  it  is  her 
privilege  to  give  as  bountifully  as  she  re- 
ceives. 

It  roust  not  be  supposed  that  the  writer  is 
one  who  would  advocate,  as  essential  to  wo- 
man, any  very  extraordinary  degree  of  intel- 
lectual attainment,  especially  if  confined  to 
one  particular  branch  of  study.  "  I  should 
like  to  excel  in  something,"  is  a  frequent,  and, 
to  some  extent,  laudable  expression ;  but  in 
what  does  it  originate,  and  to  what  does  it 
tend  1  To  be  able  to  do  a  great  many  things 
tolerably  well,  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  a 
woman,  than  to  be  able  to  excel  in  one.  By 
the  former,  she  may  render  herself  generally 
useful ;  by  the  latter,  she  may  dazzle  lor  an 
hour.  By  being  apt,  and  tolerably  well  skilled 
in  every  thing,  she  may  &11  into  any  situation 
in  life  with  dignity  and  ease— by  devoting  her 
time  to  excellence  in  one,  she  may  remain 
incapable  of  every  other. 

So  &r  as  cleverness,  learning,  and  know- 
ledge are  conducive  to  woman's  moral  ex- 
cellence, they  are  therefore  desirable,  and  no 
further.  All  that  would  occupy  her  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  better  things,  all  that  would 
involve  her  in  the  mazes  of  flattery  and  ad- 
miration, all  that  would  tend  to  draw  away 
her  thoughts  firom  others  and  fix  them  on 
herselC  ought  to  be  avoided  as  an  evU  to  her, 
however  brilliant  or  attractive  it  may  be  in 
itsel£ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MUSICS  PAUffTIlfO,  AlID  F0STR7 

As  a  picture  which  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  those  continuous  masses  of 
light  and  shade  usually  recognised  under  the 
diaracteristic  of  breadth,  though  it  may  be 
striking,  and  sometimes  even  sublime  in  its 
effect,  yet^  without  the  more  delicate  touches 
of  art,  must  ever  be  defective  in  the  pleasure 
it  affords;  so  the  female  character,  though 
invested  with  high  intellectual  endowments, 
must  ever  M  to  charm,  without  at  least  a 
taste  for  music,  paintings  or  poetry. 


The  first  of  these  requires  no  recommen- 
dation in  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  danger 
is,  that  the  fair  picture  which  woman's  charac- 
ter  ought  to  present,  should  be  broken  up  into 
that  confusion  of  petty  lights  and  shades, 
which,  in  the  phraseology  of  paintings,  is  said 
to  destroy  its  effect  as  a  whole.  May  we  not 
carry  on  the  similitude  still  further,  and  com- 
pare the  more  important  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  human  character  to  the  broad  lights 
and  massive  shadows  of  a  picture ;  music, 
to  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  coloring ; 
painting,  to  correctness  and  beauty  of  its 
outline ;  and  poetry,  to  general  harmony  of 
the  whole,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  aerial  or 
atmospheric  tints  which  convey  the  idea  of 
morning,  noon,  or  evening,  a  storm,  a  calm, 
or  any  of  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  with  all 
the  varied  associations  which  belong  to  each. 
I  have  said  that  music  requires  no  recom- 
mendation in  the  present  day,  when  to  play 
like  a  professor  ranks  among  the  highest  at- 
tainments of  female  education.  Since,  then, 
music  is  so  universaUy  regarded  both  by  the 
wise  and  good,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  desira  • 
ble,  it  remains  to  be  considered  under  what 
circumstances  the  practice  of  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient or  otherwise. 

In  the  firat  place,  ''Have  you  what  is  called 
an  ear  for  music  1"  If  you  are  not  annoyed 
by  discord,  nor  made  to  suffer  pain  by  a  false 
note,  nor  disturbed  by  errore  in  time,  let  no 
pereuasion  ever  induce  you  to  touch  the  keys 
of  a  piano,  or  the  chords  of  a  harp  again. 

Perhaps  you  may  reply,  **  But  I  am  so  fond 
of  music."  I  question  it  not :  for  though 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  many  persons, 
who^  have  no  ear,  are  fond  of  music.  Yet, 
why  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  con- 
tent to  be  a  listener  for  the  rest  of  your  lives, 
and  thankful  that  there  are  others  differently 
constituted,  who  are  able  to  play  for  your 
amusement,  and  who  play  with  ease  in  a 
style  superior  to  what  you  would  have  at- 
tained by  any  amount  of  labor  1  All  have 
not  the  same  natural  gifts.  You,  in  your 
turn,  may  excel  in  something  else;  but  as 
well  might  an  automaton  be  made  to  dance, 
as  a  woman  deatitnte  of  taste  for  muaie,  be 
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taught  to  play  with  any  hope  of  attaining 
ezceUenoe,  or  even  of  giving  pleaaure  to  her 
firiends.  It  is  poceible  that  by  an  imniense 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  a  wooden 
figure  might  be  so  constructed,  to  dance  bo 
as  to  take  the  proper  steps  at  the  right  time ; 
but  the  grace,  the  ease,  indeed  all  that  gives 
beauty  to  the  movements  of  the  dancer,  must 
certainly  be  wanting.  It  is  thus  with  music. 
By  a  fruitless  waste  of  time  and  application, 
the  hand  may  acquire  the  habit  of  touching 
te  right  keys;  but  all  which  constitutes  the 
soul  of  music  must  be  wanting  to  that  per- 
fiMrmancfl,  whena  the  ear  is  not  naturally  at- 
tuned to  ^'the  concord  of  «W6et  sounds." 

It  18  a  good  thing  to  be  a  pleased  and  at- 
tsnttve  listener,  even  in  music  And  far 
happier  sometimes  is  tiie  unpretending  girl, 
who  sits  apart  silently  listening  to  another's 
voioe,  than  any  one  of  the  anxious  group  of 
candidates  for  promotion  to  ^e  mwic-stool, 
whose  countenances  occasionally  display  the 
conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  tri- 
umph and  disappointment 

There  are,  however,  among  men,  and  wo- 
men too,  certain  individuals  whose  eoub  may 
be  said  to  be  imbued  with  music  as  an  in- 
stinct It  fornu  a  part  of  their  existence,  and 
they  only  live  entirely  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sound.  To  such  it  would  be  a  cold  philoso- 
phy to  teach  the  expediency  of  giving  up  the 
cultivation  of  mnsic  altogether,  because  of  the 
temptations  it  involves ;  and  yet  to  such  in- 
dividuals^ above  all  others,  music  is  the  most 
dangerous.  To  them  it  may  be  said,  that, 
like  charity,  though  in  a  widely  different 
sense,  it  oosert  a  mvlikude  of  stns ;  for  such 
is  its  influence  over  flieo),  that  while  cairied 
away  by  its  aUurements,  they  scanelyisee  or 
feel  like  moral  agents,  so  as  to  distinguirii 
good  from  evil;  and  thus  they  mistake  ibr  an 
intelleataal,  nay,  even  sometimes  for  a.  spirit- 
ual enjoyment^  the  indulgence  of  that  passton, 
which  is  but  loo  earthly  in  its  associations. 

1  will  not  say  that  music  is  a  species  0f  in- 
tQxioatk>n,  but  I  do  think  that  an  inordinate 
love. of  it  may  he  ifomifmnd  to  inten^cranoe, 
Vfk  the  iaet  of  its  inciting  ibe  passioos  of  the 
hunummindiBo  anichmotBifinqaeiidy  to  evil 


than  to  good.  We  are  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  to  believe,  that  music  is  a 
powerfully  pervading  principle  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God.  The  harmony  of  the  spheres 
is  figuratively  set  forth  under  the  idea  of  the 
morning  stars  singing  togtiher^  and  the  Apoc- 
alyptic vision  abounds  with  allusions  to  ce- 
lestial choirs.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  in  unison 
is  music  with  our  ideas  of  intense  and  ele- 
vated enjoyment,  that  we  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine heaven  without  the  hymning  of  the 
praises  of  the  Moat  High  by  the  voices  of  an- 
gels and  happy  sptrite.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  tills  is  in  connection  with  a  pu- 
rified state  of  being.  It  is  where  the  serpent 
sin  has  never  entered,  or  af%er  he  has  been 
destroyed.  So  long  as  die  evil  heart  is  unsub- 
dued—so  long  as  there  are  desperate  passions 
to  awaken — so  long  as  the  hand  of  man  is 
raised  against  his  brother — so  long  as  the  cop 
of  riotous  indulgence  continues  to  be  filled — 
so  long  as  temptation  lurks  beneath  the  rose- 
leaves  of  enjoyment,  music  will  remain  to  be 
a  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  by  nature  and  by  constitution  its 
willing  and  devoted  slaves. 

Even  to  such,  however,  I  would  fain  be- 
lieve, that  when  kept  under  proper  restric- 
tions, and  regulated  by  right  principles,  music 
may  have  its  use.  There  can  be  no  need  to 
advisesuch  persons  to  cultivate,  when  young, 
their  talent  for  music.  The  danger  is,  that 
they  will  cultivate  no  other. 

Between  these  individuals,  and  the  per- 
sons first  described,  there  is  a  numerous  class 
of  human  beings,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  possess  by  nature  a  liuk  taste  for 
music;  and  to  these  the  cultivation  of  it  may 
be  djsirable,  or  o&erwise,  according  to  their 
situation  in  lile,  and  tiie  views  Ihey  enter- 
tain of  te  use  of  aecompUdiments  in  gmieral. 
If  the  use  of  aceon^lishments  be  to  make  a 
show  of  them  in.eociety,  flien  a  littfe  skill  in 
muaio  is  sactainly  not  worth  ita  oost  But  If 
the  object  of  a  daai^ter  is  to  eoothe  the 
weary  spiritaf  afather  when  he  returns  home 
from  ite  offioe  er  the  oounting-heusei  where  || 
he  hae  beeuJtoiling  ibr  h&t  maintenance ;  to 
beguile  a  moAier  of  her  eetes;  or  to  diaim 
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a  suffering  sister  into  forgetfulnws  of  her 
pain ;  then  a  very  littJe  skill  in  music  may 
often  be  made  to  answer  as  noble  a  purpose 
as  a  great  deal ;  and  never  does  a  daughter 
appear  to  more  advantage,  than  when  she 
cheerfully  lays  aside  a  fashionable  air,  and 
strums  over,  for  more  than  the  hundredth 
time,  some  old  ditty  which  her  lather  loves. 
To  her  ear  it  is  possible  it  may  be  altogether 
divested  of  the  slightest  charm.  But  of  what 
importance  is  that !  The  old  man  listens  un- 
til  tears  are  ghsteniiig  in  his  eyes,  for  he  sees 
again  the  home  of  his  childhood — ^he  hears 
his  father's  voice — he  feels  his  mother's  wel- 
come-—all  things  familiar  to  hie  heart  in  early 
youth  come  back  to  him  with  that  long  re- 
membered strain ;  and,  happiest  thought  of 
all !  they  are  revived  by  the  playful  fingere 
of  his  own  beloved  child.  The  brother  too — 
the  prodigal — ^the  alien  from  the  paths  of 
peace;  in  other  lands,  that  fireside  music 
haunts  his  memory.  The  voice  of  the  stran- 
ger has  no  melody  for  him.  His  heart  is 
chilled.  He  says,  **  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father's  home,"  where  a  welcome,  a  heart- 
warm  welcome,  still  awaits  him.  Yet  so  wide 
has  been  the  separation,  that  a  feeling  of 
estrangement  still  remains,  and  neither  words, 
nor  looks,  nor  affectionate  embraces  can 
make  the  past  come  back  unshadowed,  or 
dispel  the  cloud  which  settles  upon  every 
heart.  The  sister  feels  this.  She  knows  tlie 
power  of  music,  and  when  the  day  is  closing 
in,  that  first  strange  day  of  partial  reconcilia- 
tion, she  plays  a  low  soft  air.  Her  brother 
knows  it  well.  It  is  the  evening  hymn  they 
used  to  sing  together  in  childhood,  when  they 
had  been  all  day  gathering  fiowers.  His 
manly  voice  is  raised.  Once  more  it  mingles 
with  the  strain.  Once  more  the  parents  and 
the  children,  the  sister  and  the  brother,  are 
united  as  in  days  gone  by. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  skill  in  exe- 
cution to  render  music  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  social  and  domestic  enjoyment; 
but  it  does  require  a  willing  spirit,  and  a  feel- 
ing n&nd,  to  make  it  tell  upon  the  sympathies 
and  affections  of  our  nature. 

There  10  a  painful  cpeetade  occasionaDy 


exhibited  in  private  life,  when  a  daughter  re- 
fuses to  play  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
family,  or  casts  aside  with  contempt  the  mu- 
sic  they  prefer ;  yet  when  a  stranger  joins 
the  circle,  and  especially  when  many  guests 
are  met,  she  will  sit  down  to  the  piano  with 
the  most  obliging  air  imaginable,  and  play 
with  perfect  good-will  whatever  air  the  com- 
pany may  choose.  What  must  the  parents 
of  such  a  daughter  feel,  if  they  recollect  the 
fact,  that  it  was  at  their  expense  their  child 
acquired  this  pleasing  art,  by  which  she  ap- 
peara  anxious  to  charm  any  one  but  them  1 
And  how  does  the  law  of  love  operate  with 
her?  Yet,  music  is  the  very  art,  which  by 
its  mastery  over  the  feelings  and  affections, 
calls  forth  more  tenderness  than  any  other. 
Surely,  then,  the  principle  of  love  ought  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  this  gift,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  influence  upon  the  human  heart 
Surely,  it  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  as  the 
medium  of  display,  so  much  as  the  means  of 
home  enjoyment ;  not  so  much  as  a  spell  to 
charm  the  stranger,  or  one  who  has  no  other 
link  of  sympathy  with  us,  as  a  solace  to 
those  we  love,  and  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
affection  to  those  who  love  us. 

With  regard  to  the  application  and  use  of 
the  art  of  painting,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  drawing,  tiiere  is  a  very  serious  mistake 
generally  prevailing  among  young  persons, 
as  well  as  among  some  who  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  life.  Drawing,  as  well  as  nmsic, 
is  not  only  considered  as  something  to  enter- 
tain company  with,  but  its  desirableness  as 
an  art  is  judged  of  precisely  by  the  estimate 
which  is  formed  of  those  pieces  of  polished 
pasteboard  brought  home  from  school,  and 
exhibited  as  specimens  of  genius  in  the  de- 
lineation of  gothlc  arches,  ruined  cottages, 
and  fiowere  as  flat  and  dry  as  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  painted.  The  use  of  draw- 
ing, in  short,  is  almost  universally  judged  of 
among  young  ladies,  by  what  it  enables  them 
to  produce ;  and  no  wonder,  when  such  are 
the  productions^  that  its  value  should  be  held 
rather  cheap. 

It  has  ofteo  been  said  with  great  truth, 
that  the  first  step  towards  excallenoe  in  the 
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art  of  drawing,  is  to  learn  to  see ;  ani  cer- 
tainly, nothing  can  be  more  correct  than  ^at 
the  quickening  of  the  powers  of  observation, 
the  habit  of  regarding,  not  only  the  clear  out- 
line, but  the  relative  position  of  objects,  with 
the  extension  oi  the  sphere  of  thought  which 
is  thus  obtained,  is  of  infinitely  more  value  in 
forwarding  the  great  work  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement, than  all  the  actual  productions 
of  female  artists  since  the  world  began. 

There  are  many  very  important  reasons 
why  drawing  should  be  especially  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  young  persons, 
and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  point  them 
out,  because,  among  the  higher  circles  of  so- 
ciety, it  appears  to  be  sinking  into  disrepute, 
in  comparison  with  music.  Among  such 
persons,  it  is  beginning  to  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  handicraft,  or  as  something  which 
artists  can  do  better  than  ladies.  In  this 
they  are  perfectly  right;  but  how  then  are 
they  to  reap  the  advantage  to  themselves, 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  as  resulting 
from  an  attentive'  cultivation  of  the  graphic 
arti 

Among  these  advantages,  I  will  begin  with 
the  least  It  is  quiet  It  disturbs  no  one ;  for 
however  defective  the  performance  may  be, 
it  does  not  necessarily,  like  music,  jar  upon 
the  sense.  It  is  true,  it  may  when  seen  of- 
fend the  practised  eye ;  but  we  can  always 
draw  in  private,  and  keep  our  productions 
to  ourselves.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  an  em- 
ployment which  beguiles  the  mind  of  many 
cares,  because  it  never  can  be  merely  me- 
chanical. The  thoughts  must  go  along  with 
it,  for  the  moment  the  attention  wanders,  the 
hand  ceases  from  its  operations,  owing  to  the 
necessity  there  is  that  each  stroke  should  be 
different  from  any  which  has  previously  been 
made.  Under  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  in 
seasons  of  protracted  suspense,  or  when  no 
effort  can  be  made  to  meet  an  expected 
calamity,  especially  when  that  calamity  is 
eKchisively  our  own,  drawing  is  of  all  other 
occupations  the  one  most  ealculated  to  keep 
the  mind  from  brooding  upon  8el(  and  to 
mintain  flwt  genoral  eheerfriness  whidi  is 
ft  part  of  floeiftl  and  domestio  duty. 


Drawing,  unlike  most  other  arts,  may  bo 
taken  up  at  any  time  of  life,  though  certainly 
with  leas  prospect  of  enccess  than  when  it 
has  been  pursued  in  youth.  It  can  also  be 
laid  down  and  resumed,  as  circumstance  or 
inclination  may  direct,  and  that  without  any 
serious  loss;  for  while  the  hand  is  employed 
in  other  occupations,  the  eye  may  be  learn- 
ing useful  lessons  to  be  worked  out  on  some 
future  day. 

But  the  great,  the  wonder-working  power 
of  the  graphic  art,  is  that  by  which  it  enables 
us  to  behold,  as  by  a  new  sense  of  vision, 
the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  the  creation. 
Many  have  this  faculty  of  perception  in  their 
nature,  who  never  have  been  taught,  perhaps 
not  allowed,  to  touch  a  pencil,  and  who  re- 
main to  the  end  of  their  lives  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  of  painting  as  an  art  To 
them  this  &cuUy  affords  but  glimpses  of  the 
ideal,  in  connection  with  the  real;  but  to 
such  as  have  begun  to  practise  the  art,  by 
first  learning  to  M0^  each  succeeding  day  un- 
folds some  new  scene  in  that  vast  picture, 
which  the  ever- varying  aspect  of  nature  pre- 
sents. As  the  faculty  of  hearing,  in  the  sav- 
age Indian  is  sharpened  to  an  almost  incred- 
ible degree  of  acuteness,  simply  from  the  fre- 
quent need  he  has  for  the  use  of  that  partic- 
ular sense ;  so  the  eye  of  the  painter,  from 
the  habit  of  regarding  every  object  with  refer- 
ence to  its  position  and  effect,  beholds  ten 
thousand  points  of  interest,  which  the  un- 
practised  in  this  art  never  perceive.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  on  the  landscape,  not  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  fields,  not  a  leaf  in 
the  forest,  nor  a  fk>wer  on  the  lea,  not  a  sail 
upon  the  ocean,  nor  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  but 
they  all  form  parts  of  that  unfading  picture, 
upon  whk^  his  mind  perpetually  expatiates 
without  satiety  or  weariness. 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  witli  travellers, 
diat  they  find  the  scenery  around  them  in- 
sipid ;  but  this  can  never  oecur  to  the  arliBt, 
through  whatever  oouatry  lie  nay  roam.  A 
torn  ill  the  road,  with  a  bunch  of  famt  on 
one  aids^  and  a  stunted  oak  on  the  olfisr*  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  lias  attenlion,  and  oecapf 
apagaiiillis«k6««h.k>ok.    Awittowybrook 
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in  the  deep  meadowe,  witii  cattle  grazing  on 
its  banks,  is  the  subject  of  another.  The  tat- 
tered mendicant  is  a  picture,  of  himself;  or 
tiie  sturdy  wagoner  with  his  team,  or  the  sol* 
itary  orphan  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  vil* 
kge-ehurch.  Every  group  around  the  door 
of  the  inn,  every  party  around  the  ancient 
ebn  in  lino  centre  of  the  hamlet,  every  beast 
of  burden  feeding  by  the  way-side,  has  to 
him  a  beauty  and  a  charm,  which  his  art  en- 
ables him  to  revive  and  perpetuate. 

It  is  the  same  vhen  he  mingles  in  society. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  human  beings 
may  pass  by  the  common  observer  without 
exciting  a  single  thought  or  feeling,  beyond 
their  relative  position  with  regard  to  himself. 
But  the  painter  sees  in  almost  every  face  a 
picture.  He  beholds  a  grace  in  almost  every 
attitude,  a  scene  of  interest  in  every  group ; 
and,  while  his  eye  is  caught  by  the  classic 
beauty  of  an  otherwise  insignificant  counte- 
nance^ he  arrests  it  in  the  position  where 
light  and  shadow  are  most  harmoniously 
Ueoded ;  andf  behold !  it  lives  again  beneath 
his  touch — another,  yet  the  same. 

In  every  object,  however  familiar  in  itself, 
or  unattractive  in  other  points  of  view,  the 
painter  perceives  at  once  what  is  ^striking, 
characteristic,  harmonious,  or  graceful ;  and 
thus,  while  associating  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  he  feels  himself  the  inhabitant  of  a 
world  of  beauty,  from  which  others  are  shut 
out 

Would  tliat  we  could  dwell  with  more 
satisfaction  upon  this  ideal  existence,  as  it 
affects  the  morals  of  the  artist's  real  life ! 
Whatever  there  may  be  defective  here,  how- 
ever, as  regards  the  true  foundation  of  hap- 
piness, is  surely  not  attributable  to  the  art  it- 
self; but  to  the  necessity  under  which  too 
many  labor,  of  courting  public  favor,  and 
sometimes  of  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  their 
profession  to  its  pecuniary  success. 

Nor  is  it  an  object  of  desirable  attainment 
to  women  in  general,  that  they  should  study 
the  art  of  painting  to  this  extent  Amply 
sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  is  the  habit 
of  drawing  from  natural  objects  with  correct- 
ness and  facility.    Copying  from  other  draw- 


ings, though  abeolutely  necessary  to  the  leam* 
er,  is  but  the  first  step  towards  those  innu- 
merable advantages  which  arise  from  an  eaey 
and  habitual  use  of  the  pencil.  Yet  here 
liow  many  stop,  and  think  their  education  in 
the  graphic  art  complete !  They  think  alsoi 
what  is  most  unjust  of  drawing,  that  it  is  on*- 
ly  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  incapable 
of  producing  any  happier  result  than  an  ex- 
act facsimile  of  the  master's  lesson.  No 
wonder,  that  with  such  ideas,  they  should 
evince  so  little  inclination  to  continue  this 
pursuit  on  leaving  school.  For  though  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  young  ladies  exclaim, 
how  much  they  should  like  to  sketch  from 
nature,  and  how  much  they  should  like  to 
take  likenesses,  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  find 
one  really  willing  to  take  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  pains  which  are  necessary  to  the  at- 
tainment even  of  mediocrity  in  either  of 
tliese  departroent&  That  it  is  in  reality 
easier,  and  far  more  pleasant^  to  sketch 
from  nature,  than  from  another  drawing,  is 
allowed  by  all  who  have,  made  the  experi- 
ment on  right  principles ;  which,  however, 
few  young  persons  are  able  to  do,  because 
they  are  so  seldom  instructed  in  what*  if  I 
might  be  allowed  the  expression,  I  should 
caU  the  phUosophy  of  picture-making,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
in  the  grouping  and  general  management 
of  objects,  so  as  to  unite  a  number  of  parts 
into  a  perfect  and  pleasing  whofe. 

Perspective  is  the  first  step  in  this  brandi 
of  philosophy,  but  the  nature  and  effect  ef 
light  and  shade,  with  the  proportions  and  re- 
lations of  different  objects,  and  harnoony,  that 
grand  feature  of  beauty,  must  all  have  be- 
come subjects  of  interest  and  observation,  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  sketch  successfully ;  and 
especially,  before  we  can  derive  that  high 
degree  of  intellectual  enjoyment  from  the  art 
of  painting,  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford. 
Yet  all  these,  by  close  and  frequent  attention, 
may  be  learned  from  nature  itselC  though  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  art  will 
greatly  assist  the  understanding  in  this  school 
of  philosophy. 

Among  the  numerous  mistakes  made  by 
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young  people  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  none 
is  a  greater  hindrance  to  their  efforts,  than 
an  idea  which  generally  prevails,  that  not 
only  drawing  itself^  but  each  different  branch 
of  the  art,  requires  a  natural  genius  for  that 
particular  study.  Thus,  while  one  excuses 
herself  from  drawing  because  she  has  no 
genius  for  it ;  another  tells  you,  that  although 
she  can  draw  landscapes  with  great  fecility, 
she  has  no  genius  for  heads.  Now,  if  genius 
be,  as  Madame  de  Stael  informs  us,  **  en- 
thusiasm operating  upon  talent,"  I  freely 
grant  that  it  is  essential  to  success  in  this,  as 
well  as  every  otlier  art  You  must  not  only 
learn  it,  but  you  must  absolutely  Une  it,  was 
the  frequent  expression  of  a  very  clever  mas- 
ter to  his  pupil.  And  it  is  this  very  love, 
which  of  itself  wiD  carry  on  the  young  student 
to  any  point  of  excellence,  which  it  is  desir- 
able for  a  woman  to  attain. 

It  b  true,  there  are  greater  difficulties  to 
some  than  to  others ;  just  as  the  eye  is  more 
or  less  acute  in  its  perceptions,  or  the  com- 
munication between  that  and  the  hand  more 
or  less  easy.  Yet,  with  the  same  amount  of 
genius  and  a  little  more  patience,  with  a  little 
more  humility  too,  for  that  has  more  to  do 
with  success  in  painting  than  the  inexperi- 
enced are  aware  o(  these  difficulties  may 
easily  be  overcome. 

I  have  said  that  humility  is  necessary  to 
our  success,  and  it  operates  precisely  in  this 
manner.  It  always  happens  that  the  eye 
has  been  in  training  for  observation,  long  be- 
fore the  hand  begins  to  trace  so  much  as  a 
bare  outline  of  what  the  eye  perceives.  Thus, 
our  first  attempts  at  imitation  fall  so  far  short, 
not  only  of  the  real,  but  also  of  the  ideal 
which  the  mind  retains,  that  if  praise  or  ad- 
miration have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  inci- 
ting us  to  draw,  the  mortification  which  en- 
sues will  probably  be  more  than  a  young  art- 
ist can  endure.  She  must,  therefore,  be 
humble  enough  to  be  willing  to  proceed  with- 
out praise,  sometimes  without  commendation, 
and  occasionally  with  a  more  than  comfort- 
able share  of  ridicule,  as  the  reward  of  her 
first  endeavors;  all  which  might  possibly  be 
borne  with  equanimity,  if  she  did  not  herself 


perceive  a  fearful  want  of  resemblmoe  to  the 

thing  designed. 

The  practice  of  drawing  the  human  fece 
and  figure,  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this 
fact  For  one  who  succeeds  in  this  branch 
of  drawing,  there  are  twenty  who  succeed  iu 
landscapes;  because,  those  who  fail  assure 
you,  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  draw  faces 
and  figures.  This  statement,  however,  is  al- 
together unsupported  by  reason,  since  it  re- 
quires just  the  same  use  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  and  just  the  same  exercise  of  the  mind, 
to  draw  one  object  as  another ;  and  provided 
only  the  object  drawn  is  stationary,  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  outline  of 
a  head,  as  of  a  tre^  or  a  mountain. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  in  the 
result  By  a  slight  deviation  from  the  true 
outline  of  a  mountain,  no  great  injury  to  the 
general  effect  of  a  landscape  is  produced ; 
while  the  same  degree  of  deviation  from  the 
outline  of  a  iace,  will  sometimes  entirely  de- 
stroy, not  only  the  likeness^  but  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  Even  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  tree,  may  be  omitted  in 
a  landscape ;  but  if  a  nose,  or  an  eye,  were 
found  wanting  in  the  drawing  of  a  face,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  treat  the  performance 
with  any  thing  like  gravity. 

Thus,  then,  the  vanity  of  the  young  stu- 
dents is  more  severely  put  to  the  test  in  delin- 
eations of  the  human  form,  than  it  can  be  in 
landscape  drawing;  and  thus  they  are  apt 
to  say,  they  have  no  genius  for  heads  or  fig- 
ureF,  because  their  love  of  excellence,  though 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  landscape  draw- 
ing, is  not  strong  enough  to  support  them 
under  the  mortification  of  having  produced  a 
badly  drawn  hce  or  figure. 

It  is  not  the  least  among  the  advantages 
of  drawing,  that  it  jnduces  a  habit  of  perpet- 
ually aiming  at  ideal  excellence;  in  other 
words,  that  it  draws  the  mind  away  from 
considering  the  grosser  qualities  of  matter, 
to  the  contemplation  of  beauty  as  an  abstract 
idea  ;  that  it  gives  a  definiteness  to  our  no- 
tions of  objects  in  general,  and  enables  us  to 
describe,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  character 
and  appearance  of  every  thing  we  see. 
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Nor  ought  we  bj  enj  means  to  overiook 
the  value  of  that  which  the  pencfl  actually 
prodvicee.  Sketches  of  scenery,  however 
defective  as  works  of  art,  are  among  the  pre- 
CKHM  meoaorials  of  which  time,  the  great  de- 
stroyer, is  anable  to  deprive  us.  In  fhem  the 
traveller  laves  again,  through  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  his  distant  wanderings.  He 
brtatfaes  again  the  atmosphere  of  that  far 
wortd  which  his  eye  will  never  more  behold. 
He  txeads  again  the  mountain-path  where 
his  step  was  nev^  weary.  He  sees  the  sun- 
shine on  the  snowy  peaks  which  rise  no  more 
to  him.  He  hears  again  the  ehout  of  joyous 
exultatioo,  when  it  bursts  from  hearts  as  young 
and  buoyant  as  his  own ;  and  he  remembers, 
at  the  same  time,  how  it  was  with  him  in 
those  by-gone  days,  when,  for  the  moment, 
he  was  lifted  up  above  the  grovelling  cares 
of  every-day  existence. 

But,  above  all,  the  art  which  preserves  to 
us  the  features  of  the  loved  and  lost,  ought 
to  be  cultivated  as  a  means  of  natural  and 
enduring  gratification.  It  is  curious  to  look 
back  to  the  portrait  of  infancy,  or  even  youth, 
when  the  same  countenance  is  stamped  with 
the  deep  traces  of  experience,  when  the  ven- 
erable brow  is  ploughed  with  furrows,  and 
the  temples  are  shaded  with  scattered  locks 
of  silvery  hair.  It  is  interesting — deeply  in- 
teresting, to  behold  the  likeness  of  some  dis- 
tinguished character,  with  whose  mind  we 
have  long  been  acquainted,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  works ;  but  the  beloved  counte- 
nance, whose  every  line  of  beauty  was  min- 
gled with  our  young  affections,  when  this  can 
be  made  to  live  before  us,  after  death  has 
done  his  fearful  work,  and  the  grave  has 
cbiimed  its  own — we  may  well  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet^  of  that  magic  skill  which 
has  such  power  over  the  past,  as  to  call  up 
buried  images,  and  clothe  them  again  in  beau- 
ty and  in  youth, 

"  BleM*d  be  the  art  that  can  immortaliu, 
The  art  that  baiRet  Time*^  tyrannic  claim 
To  qoeneh  it" 

Beyond  these,  however,  there  are  uses  in 
the  art  of  drawing  so  well  worthy  the  consid- 


eration of  every  young  woman  of  enlighten- 
ed mind,  that  we  cannot  too  earnestly  recom- 
mend  this  occupation  to  their  attention,  even 
although  it  shoufd  be  at  some  sacrifice  of  that 
labyrinthine  toil  of  endless  worsted-work, 
with  which,  in  the  case  of  modem  young 
ladie^  both  head  and  hand  appear  to  be  so 
perseveringly  employed.  I  freely  grant  the 
charm  there  is  in  weaving  together  the  many 
tints  of  German  toool,  but  what  does  thhs 
amusement  do  for  the  mind,  except  to  keep 
it  quiet,  and  not  always  that?  Now,  the  sub- 
stitute I  would  propose  for  this  occupation, 
is  equally  pleasing  in  the  variety  of  colors 
employed,  and  yet  calculated  to  be  highly 
beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  the  mind,  by 
increacTmg  its  store  of  knowledge,  and  sup- 
plying a  perpetual  source  of  rational  interest, 
even  at  times  when  the  occupation  itself  can- 
not well  be  carried  on. 

My  proposition,  then,  is  this :  that,  in  pur- 
suing the  study  of  botany,  instead  of  the  un- 
attractive hortus  siecuSt  which  pleases  no  one 
but  the  scientific  beholder,  correct  and  natu- 
ral drawings  should  be  made  of  every  speci- 
men, just  as  it  appears  when  growing,  or 
when  freshly  gathered.  Instead  of  the 
colorless,  distorted,  hot-pressed  specimens, 
which  tlie  botanist  now  displays,  to  the  utter 
contempt  of  all  uninitiated  in  his  lore,  we 
should  then  have  beautiful  and  imperishable 
pictures  of  graceful,  delicate,  or  curious 
plants,  looking  just  as  they  did  when  the 
mountain-wind  blew  over  them,  or  when 
the  woodland  stream  crept  in  among  their 
thousand  stems,  and  kissed  the  drooping 
blossoms  « that  hung  upon  its  banks.  We 
might  then  have  them  placed  before  us  in  all 
their  natural  loveliness,  either  the  flower,  the 
branch,  or  the  entire  plant ;  and  sometimes, 
to  render  the  picture  more  complete,  the 
characteristic  scenery  by  which  it  is  usually 
surrounded. 

But  if  in  botany  ^e  practice  of  this  art  is 
so  desirable,  how  much  more  so  does  it  be- 
come in  entomology,  where  the  study  can 
scarcely  be  carried  on  without  a  sacrifice  of 
life  most  revolting  to  the  female  mind. 
What  beautiful   specimens  might  we  not 
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have  of  the  curious  caterpillar,  with  a  branch 
of  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds ;  then  tlie  iarva 
and  its  silken  bed  ;  and  lastly*  the  splendid 
butterfly,  whose  expanded  wings  no  cruel 
touch  could  ruffle ;  all  forming  pictures  of 
the  roost  interesting  and  delightful  character, 
and  powerfully  contrasted  in  the  associations 
they  would  excite,  with  those  regular  rows 
of  moths  and  beetles  pricked  on  paper,  which 
our  juvenile  collectors  now  exhibit 

It  may  be  said,  that  even  such  specimens 
of  insects  could  scarcely  be  obtained  without 
some  sacrifice  of  life  or  liberty ;  but  we  all 
know  that  when  the  eye  and  the  hand  are 
habituated  to  catch  the  likeness  of  any  object, 
it  is  done  with  increasing  fecility  each  time 
the  experiment  is  made,  until  a  comparative- 
ly slight  observation  of  the  general  appear- 
ance, position,  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  living  model,  is  sufficient  for  the  artist  in 
the  completion  of  his  likeness. 

The  same  facility  of  delineation  would  as- 
sist our  researches  through  the  whole  range 
of  natural  history.  By  such  means  we  should 
not  only  be  supplied  with  endless  amuse- 
ment,  but  might  at  the  same  time  be  adding 
to  our  store  of  useful  knowledge.  We 
should  not  only  be  making  ourselves  better 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  nature,  but 
with  its  reality  too.  For  what  is  there,  either 
practical  or  real,  in  the  specimens  of  plants 
and  insects  as  we  generally  find  them  ?  Real 
they  unquestionably  are,  in  one  sense,  as  the 
mummy  is  a  real  man ;  but  who  would  point 
to  that  pitiful  vestige  of  mortality  as  exhibit- 
ing the  real  characteristics  of  a  human  being? 

It  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  natural  subject 
of  repulsion,  when  the  poet  exclaims — 

**  Nor  wonld  I  like  to  ipraad 
BIy  thin  and  withered  face, 
The  hortuM  sicau,  pale  aod  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race.*' 

And  few  thtre  are  who  would  not  prefer  to 
such  miserable  memorials,  as  actually  more 
real,  a  well-painted  likeness  of  a  departed 
fnend,  with  the  expression  of  countenance, 
the  drees,  the  position,  and  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  memory  of  that  friend  was 
associated. 


Drawing  ia,  unfortunately,  one  of  those 
accomplishments  which  are  too  frequently 
given  up  at  the  time  of  life  when  they  might 
be  most  useful  to  others, — ^when  they  might 
really  be  turned  to  good  account,  in  that 
early  expansion  and  development  of  mind, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  woman  in  her 
maternal  capacity  ;  but  as  this  view  of  the 
subject  belongs  more  properly  to  a  later  stage 
of  the  present  work,  we  will  pass  on  to  ask. 
In  what  degree  of  estimation  poetry  is,  and 
ought  to  be  held,  by  the  daughters  of  Eng- 
land in  the  present  day  ! 

There  have  been  eras  in  our  history,  when 
poetry  assumed  a  more  than  reasonable 
sway  over  the  female  mind ;  when  an  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  Muses  was  considered 
essential  to  a  polished  education,  and  when 
the  very  affectation  of  poetic  feeling  proved 
how  high  a  value  was  attached  to  the  reality. 
It  would  be  useless  now  to  speak  of  the  ab- 
surdities  into  which  the  young  and  sensitive 
were  often  betrayed  by  this  extreme  of  pub- 
lic taste.  Such  times  are  gone  by,  and  the 
opposite  extreme  is  now  the  tendency  of 
popular  feeling.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  should  be  the  case  with  men ;  be- 
cause, as  a  nation,  our  fathers,  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  involved  in  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  mere  animal  existence.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  in  our  teeming  cities  poetry  should 
be  compelled  to  hide  her  diminished  head ; 
or  that  even,  pursuing  the  man  of  business 
home  ta  his  suburban  villa,  she  should  leave 
him  to  his  stuffed  armchair,  in  the  arms  of 
that  heavy,  after-dinner  sleep,  which  so 
frequently  succeeds  to  his  short  and  busy 
day  of  unremitting  struggle  and  excitement 
Nor  is  tills  all  If  poetry  should  seek  the 
quiet  fields,  as  in  the  days  of  their  pastoral 
beauty,  even  from  these,  her  green  and  flow- 
ery haunts,  she  is  scared  away  by  the  steam- 
ing torrent,  the  reeking  chimney,  and  the  fiery 
locomotive  ;  while  on  the  wide  ocean,  where 
her  ancient  realm  was  undisputed,  her  silvery 
trace  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  waters  is 
now  ploughed  up  by  vulgar  paddles;  and 
all  the  voiceless  mystery  of  **  viewless  winds," 
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which  in  the  old  time  held  the  minds  of  ex- 
pectant  thoasande  under  their  command,  is 
now  become  a  thing  of  no  account-— a  by- 
word, or  a  jest 

I  speak  not  with  childish  or  ignorant  re» 
pining  of  these  things.  We  are  told  by  po- 
litical econombts  that  it  is  good  they  should 
be  S0|  and  I  presume  not  to  dispute  the  fact 
Yet,  surely,  if  it  be  the  business  of  man  to 
give  up  ^e  strength  of  his  body,  the  energy 
of  his  mind,  and  the  repose  of  his  soul,  for 
his  country's  prosperity  or — his  own;  it  is 
for  woman,  who  labors  under  no  such  press- 
ing necessity,  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
encroachments  of  this  popular  tendency,— I 
had  almost  said,  this  national  disease. 

What  is  poetry  ?  is  a  question  which  has 
been  asked  a  thousand  times,  and  perhaps 
never  clearly  answered.  I  presume  not  to 
suppose  my  own  definition  more  happy  than 
others ;  but  in  a  work*  abready  before  the 
public,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  place 
this  subject  in  a  point  of  view  at  once  clear 
and  attractive.  My  idea  of  poetry  as  ex- 
plained in  this  work,  and  it  remains  to  be  the 
same,  is,  that  it  is  best  understood  by  tliat 
chain  of  association  which  connects  the  intel- 
lects with  the  affections ;  so  that  whatever  is 
so  far  removed  from  vulgarity,  as  to  excite 
ideas  of  sublimity,  beauty,  or  tenderness, 
may  be  said  to  be  poetical ;  though  the  force 
of  such  idea^  must  depend  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which*  they  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mind 
itself. 

When  the  character  of  an  individual  is 
deeply  imbued  with  poetic  feeling,  there  is 
a  corresponding  disposition  to  look  beyond 
the  dull  realities  of  common  life,  to  the  ideal 
relation  of  things,  as  they  connect  them- 
selves with  our  passions  and  feelings,  or  with 
the  previous  impressions  we  have  received 
of  loveliness  or  grandeur,  repose  or  excite- 
ment, harmony  or  beauty,  in  the  universe 
around  us.  This  disposition,  it  must  be 
granted,  has  been  in  some  instances  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  even  tenor  of  the 
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wise  man's  walk  on  earth ;  but  let  us  not, 
while  solicitous  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  poetic 
feeling,  rush  into  the  opposite  excess  of  neg- 
lecting the  high  and  heaven-bom  principle 
altogether. 

It  is  the  taste  of  the  present  times  to  invest 
the  material  with  an  immeasurable  extent  of 
importance  beyond  the  ideal.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  education  to  instil  into  the 
youthful  mind  the  necessity  of  knowing,  ra- 
ther than  the  advantage  of  feeling.  And,  to 
a  certain  extent,  **  knowledge  is  power ;"  but 
neither  is  knowledge  all  that  we  live  for,  nor 
power  all  that  we  enjoy.  There  are  deep 
mysteries  in  the  book  of  nature  which  all  can  [ 
feel,  but  none  will  ever  understand,  until  the  ^ 
veil  of  mortality  shall  be  withdrawn.  There 
are  stirrings  in  the  heart  of  man  which  con- 
stitute the  very  essence  of  his  being,  and 
which  power  can  neither  satisfy  nor  subdue. 
Yet  this  mystery  reveals  more  truly  than  the 
clearest  proofs,  or  mightiest  deductions  of 
science,  that  a  master-hand  has  been  for 
ages,  and  is  still  at  work,  above,  beneath, 
and  around  us ;  and  this  moving  principle  is 
forever  reminding  us,  that,  in  our  nature, 
we  inherit  the  germs  of  a  future  existence, 
over  which  time  has  no  influence,  and  the 
grave  no  victory.* 

If^  then,  for  man  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  sacrifice  the  poetry  of  his  na- 
ture for  the  realities  of  material  and  animal 
existence,  for  woman  there  is  no  excuse — 
for  woman,  whose  whole  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  is  one  of  feeling,  rather  than  of 
action;  whose  highest  duty  is  so  oflen  to 
suffer,  and  be  still;  whose  deepest  enjoy- 
ments are  all  relative ;  who  has  nothing,  and 
is  notliing,  of  herself;  whose  experience,  if 
unparticipated,  is  a  total  blank ;  yet,  whose 
world  of  interest  is  wide  as  the  realm  of  hu- 
manity, boundless  as  the  ocean  of  life,  and 
enduring  as  eternity !  For  woman,  who,  in 
her  inexhaustible  sympathies,  can  live  only 
in  the  existence  of  another,  and  whose  very 
smiles  and  tears  are  not  exclusively  her  own 
— ^for  woman  to  cast  away  the  love  of  poetry, 

*  The  Fbetry  of  life. 
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is  to  perrert  fix>»  their  natural  ooctrae  fha 
aweetest  and  bveliaat  tendeociea  of  a  truly 
feminioe  mind*  to  deatroy  tke  bdgbteet  charm 
which  can  adorn  her  intellectual  characteri  to 
blight  the  fairest  rose  in  her  wreath  of  youth* 
ful  beauty. 

A  woman  without  poetry  is  like  a  land- 
scape without  sunshine.  We  see  ev<ery  ob* 
ject  as  distinctly  as  when  the  sunshine  is 
upon  it;  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is 
wanting-^the  atmospheric  tints*  the  harmony 
of  earth  and  sky*  we  look  for  in  vain ;  and 
we  feel  that  thougji  the  actual  substance  of 
hiQ  and  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  are  the 
same,  the  spirituality  of  the  scene  is  gone. 

A  woman  without  poetry !  The  idea  is  a 
paradox;  for  what  single  subject  has  ever 
been  found  so  fraught  with  poetical  associa- 
tions as  woman  herself  1  **  Woman,  with 
her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness^  and 
fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth  of  afl^tion,  and 
her  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and 
looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire." 

The  little  encouragement  which  poetry 
meets  with  in  the  present  day,  arises,  I  ima- 
gine, out  of  its  supposed  opposition  to  utility; 
and  certainly,  if  to  eat  and  to  drink,  to  dress 
as  well  or  better  than  our  neighbors,  and  to 
amass  a  fortune  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time,  be  the  highest  aim  of  our  existence, 
then  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  poetry  the 
better.  But  may  we  not  be  mistaken  in  the 
ideas  we  habitually  attach  to  the  word  util- 
ity ?  There  is  a  utility  of  material,  and  an- 
other of  immaterial  things.  There  is  a  utility 
in  calculating  our  bodily  wants,  and  our  re- 
sources, and  in  regulating  our  personal  ef- 
forts in  proportion  to  both;  but  there  is  a 
higher  utility  in  sometimes  setting  the  mind 
free,  like  a  bird  that  has  been  caged,  to 
spread  its  wings,  and  soar  into  the  ethereal 
worid.  There  is  a  higher  utility  in  some- 
times pausing  to  feel  the  power  which  is  in 
the  immortal  spirit  to  search  out  the  principle 
of  beauty,  whether  it  bursts  upon  us  with  the 
dawn  of  rosy  morning,  or  walks  at  gorgeous 
noon  across  the  hills  and  valleys,  or  lies,  at 
evening's  dewy  close,  enshrined  within  a 
folded  flower. 


It  is  good,  and  tfaerefbrs  it  nmst  be  uaaliil; 
to  sea  and  to  fM  that  tha  aU-w4se  Creator 
has  set  the  stamp  of  degvadation  onlv  upon 
those  things  which  perish  in  the  ffsing;  but 
that  all  thoae  which  enbrge  and  elevate  the 
soul,  afi  which  afbrd  us  the  highest  and 
purest  enjoyroent,  from  the  loftiest  range  of 
sublimity,  to  the  aoftest  emotions  of  tander- 
neas  and  love,  are,  and  must  be,  immortal 
Yes,  the  mountains  may  be  overgrown,  and 
the  heavens  themselves  may  melt  away, 
but  ail  the  ideaa  with  which  tfiey  inq>ired 
us — ^their  vaatneas  and  their  grandeur,  w9l 
remain.  Every  flower  might  fade  from  the 
garden  of  earth,  but  would  beauty,  as  an  es- 
sence, therefore  cease  to  exist!  Even  k>ve 
might  &il  us  here.  Alas !  bow  oflen  does  it  &il 
us  at  our  utmoet  need !  But  the  principle  of 
love  is  the  same;  and  there  is  no  human 
heart  so  caUous  as  not  to  respond  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  whan  he  says — 
**  Hiey  iin  wbo  tell  um  love  can  die 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  barneth, 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  beavea  retnmetlfc; 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  foett. 

At  timea  deceived,  at  times  opprest, 

It  here  ia  tried  and  purified. 

And  hath  in  heaven  ita  perfect  reaC; 

It  aoweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 

But  the  harveai^time  of  love  it  there." 

All  these  ideas  are  excited,  and  all  these 
impressions  are  made  upon  the.mind  through 
the  medium  of  poetry.  By  poetry,  I  do  not 
mean  that  vain  babbling  in  rhyme,  which 
finds  no  echo,  either  in  the  understanding  or 
the  heart  By  poetry,  I  mean  that  ethereal 
fire,  which  touched  not  the  lips  only,  but  the 
soul  of  Milton,  when  he  sung  of 

•*  Man's  fint  diaobedience,*' 
and  which  has  inspired  all  who  ever  walked 
the  same  enchanted  ground,  from  the  father 
of  poetry  himself,  down  to 

*^  The  iimple  bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough." 

Thousands  have  felt  this  principle  of  poetry 
within  them,  who  yet  have  never  learned  to 
lisp  in  numbers ;  and  perhaps  they  are  the 
wisest  of  their  class,  for  they  have  thtts  the 
full  enjoyment  which  poetia  feeling  affords, 
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without  the  disappointment  which  so  fre- 
quentijT  attends  upon  the  eflfbrts  of  those 
who  venture  to  commit  themselv^es  in  verse. 
Men  of  business,  whose  hearts  and  minds 
are  buried  in  their  bales  of  goods,  and  who 
know  no  relaxation  from  tlie  office  or  the 
counter,  except  what  the  daily  newspaper 
affords,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  poetry  does 
nothing  for  tliem;  because  it  never  keeps 
their  accounts,  prepares  their  dinner,  nor 
takes  charge  of  their  domestic  affairs.  Now, 
though  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  recom- 
mend poetry  as  a  substitute  for  household 
economy,  or  to  put  even  the  brightest  ema- 
nations of  genius  in  the  place  of  domestic 
duty,  I  do  not  see  why  the  two  should  not 
exist  together;  nor  am  I  quite  convinced 
that,  although  a  vast  proportion  of  mankind 
have  lost  their  relish  for  poetry,  it  would  not 
in  reality  be  better  for  fhem  to  be  convinced 
by  their  companions  of  the  gentler  sex,  that 
poetry,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with 
social  or  domestic  comfort,  is  capable  of  being 
associated  with  every  rational  and  lawful  en- 
joyment 

Yes,  it  is  better  for  every  one  to  have  their 
minds  elevated,  rathed  than  degraded — raised 
up  to  a  participation  in  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  which  angels  might  take  a  part,  rather  than 
chained  down  to  the  grovelling  cares  of  mere 
corporeal  existence;  and  never  do  we  feel 
more  happy  than  when,  in  the  performance 
of  any  necessary  avocation,  we  look  beyond 
the  gross  material  on  which  we  are  employed 
to  those  relations  of  thought  and  feeling,  that 
connect  the  act  of  duty  which  occupies  our 
hands  with  some  being  we  tove,  that  teach 
08  to  realize,  while  thus  engaged,  the  smile 
of  gratitude  which  is  to  constitute  our  reward, 
or  the  real  benefit  that  act  will  be  the  means 
of  conferring,  even  when  no  gratitude  is  there. 

What  man  of  cultivated  mind,  who  has 
ever  tried  the  experiment,  would  choose  to 
live  with  a  woman,  whose  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  in  the  strife,  the  tumult,  the  perpet- 
ual discord  which  constant  occupation  in  the 
midst  of  material  things  so  inevitably  pro- 
duces ;  rather  than  with  one  whose  attention, 
equally  alive  to  practical  duties,  had  a  worid 


of  deeper  feeling  in  her  <«  heart  of  hearts," 
with  which  no  selfish,  worldly,  or  vulgar 
thoughts  could  mingle  ? 

It  is  not  because  we  love  poetry,  that  we 
must  be  always  reading,  quoting,  or  compos- 
ing it  Far  otherwise.  For  that  bad  taste, 
which  would  thus  abuse  and  misapply  so  sa- 
cred a  gift,  is  the  very  opposite  of  poetical 
The  love  of  poetry,  or  in  other  words,  the 
experience  of  deep  poetic  feeling,  is  rather  a 
principle,  which,  while  it  inspires  the  love  of 
beauty  in  general,  forgets  not  the  beauty  of 
fitness  and  order ;  and  therefore  can  never 
sanction  that  which  is  grotesque  or  out  of 
place.  It  teaches  us,  that  nothing  which  of- 
fends the  feelings  of  others  can  be  estimable 
or  praiseworthy  in  ourselves ;  for  it  is  only 
in  reference  to  her  association  with  others, 
that  woman  can  be  in  herself  poetical  She 
may  even  fill  a  book  with  poetry,  and  not  be 
poetical  in  her  own  character ;  because  she 
may  at  the  same  time  be  selfish,  vain,  and 
worldly-minded. 

To  have  the  mind  so  imbued  with  poetic 
feeling  that  it  shall  operate  as  a  charm  upon 
herself  and  others,  woman  must  be  lifted  out 
of  0el(  she  must  see  in  every  thing  material  a 
relation,  an  essence,  and  an  end,  beyond  its 
practical  utility.  She  must  regard  the  little 
envyings,  bickerings,  and  disputes  about  com- 
mon things,  only  as  weeds  in  the  pleasant 
garden  of  life,  bearing  no  comparison  in  im- 
portance with  the  loveliness  of  its  flowers. 
She  must  ferget  even  her  own  personal  at- 
tractions,  in  her  deep  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  created  universe,  and  she  must 
lose  the  very  voice  of  flattery  to  herself,  in 
her  own  intense  admiration  of  what  is  excel- 
lent in  others. 

This  it  is  to  be  poetical ;  and  I  ask  again, 
whether  it  is  not  good,  in  these  practical  and 
busy  times,  that  the  Daughters  of  England 
should  make  a  fresh  effort  to  retain  that 
high-toned  spirituality  of  character,  which 
has  ever  been  the  proudest  distinction  of 
their  sex,  in  order  that  they  may  possess 
that  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  which 
the  intellectual  and  the  refined  alone  are  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  ! 
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Lot  them  look  for  a  moment  at  the  condi- 
tion of  woman  wherever  this  high  tone  of 
character  has  been  wanting,  where  ehe  has 
been  identified  merely  with  material  things, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  regarded 
as  a  soulless  and  degraded  being,  essential  to 
society  only  in  her  ministration  to  the  general 
good  of  man.  But  we  close  the  scene  ere  it 
is  fully  unfolded.  The  Daughters  of  Eng- 
land must  feel  within  themselves  that  a  high- 
er and  a  nobler  destiny  is  theirs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TASTE,  TACT,  AND  OBSERVATION. 

Ix  the  cursory  survey  we  have  now  taken 
of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  intellect- 
lectual  groundwork  of  the  female  character, 
our  attention  has  been  directed  not  only  to 
those  scholastic  attainments  which  are  gen- 
erally comprehended  in  a  good  education, 
but  to  that  general  knowledge,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  afler-study,  by  observa- 
tion, oy  reading  and  by  assocktion  with  good 
society. 

All  these,  however,  are  but  the  materials 
of  character,  materials  altogether  uselees,  and 
sometimes  worse  than  useless,  without  ihe 
operation  of  a  master-power  to  select*  im- 
prove, and  turn  them  to  the  best  account 
With  men,  this  power  is  roost  frequently  selA 
interest — with  women  it  is  that  bias  of  feel- 
ing towards  what  they  ane  most  inclined  to 
kive,  which  is  generally  recognised  under  the 
name  of  taste ;  and  both  these  principles  be- 
gin to  exercise  their  influence  long  before  the 
mind  has  attained  any  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  and  long  before  we  are 
aware  of  our  own  motives.  I  have  called 
this  principle  in  woman,  taste,  because  so 
far  as  it  is  biassed  by  the  affBctions,  taste  in- 
volves a  moral ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  female  character,  that  few  things  are 
esteemed  which  do  not  recommend  them- 
selves in  some  way  or  other  to  the  afTectioos. 

Thus,  women  are  oflen  said  to  be  deficient 


in  judgment*  simply  from  this  reason,  that 
judgment  is  the  facvlty  by  which  we  are  en* 
abled  to  decide  what  is  intrinsically  bes^ 
while  taste  only  influences  us  so  far  as  to 
choose  what  is  most  agreeable  to  our  own 
feelings. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  among  young 
women,  to  hear  them  say,  they  like  a  thing 
they  do  not  know  why — nay,  so  warm  are 
their  expressions,  one  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose their  preference  arose  from  absolute 
love,  and  yet, 

**  Tbe  reuon  why,  they  cannot  tell." 

It  is  that  habitual  tendency  of  feeling  or  tone 
of  mind,  which  I  have  called  taste,  that  d&. 
cides  their  choice;  and  it  is  thus  that  our 
moral  worth  or  dignity  depends  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  taste,  in  the  selection  we  make 
of  the  intellectual  materials  we  work  with  in 
the  formation  of  character,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  render  the 
trifling  subservient  to  the  more  important, 
and  each  estimable  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used. 

I  am  aware  that  religious  principle  is  the 
only  certain  test  by  which  character  can  be 
tried ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  things  as  they 
are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  I  wish  to 
prove  the  great  importance  of  taste,  by  show* 
ing  that  it  is  a  principle  busily  at  work  in  di- 
recting the  decisions  of  the  female  mind  on 
points  supposed  to  be  too  trifling  for  the  opet- 
ation  of  religious  feelings  and  often  before 
any  definite  idea  of  religion  has  been  formed* 
It  is  strictly  in  subservience  to  religion,  that  I 
would  speak  of  good  taste  as  being  of  ex* 
treme  importance  to  woman;  because  it 
serves  her  purpose  in  all  those  little  varia- 
tions of  human  life,  which  are  too  sudden  in 
their  occurrence^  and  too  minute  in  them- 
selves, for  the  operetion  of  judgment;  but 
which  at  the  same  time  constitute  so  laige  a 
sum  of  woman's  experience. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  rules  of  good  taste 
are  so  arbitrary,  that  no  one  can  fhlly  under- 
stand  then).  I  can  only  repeat,  «hat  I  have 
said  on  this  subject  in  ''The  Poetty  of  life^" 
and  I  tfiink  the  rule  is  sufficient  for  women 
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in  general  It  is,  that  the  majority  of  opinion 
among  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  may 
aalely  be  considered  as  most  in  accordance 
with  good  taste.  Thus,  when  your  taste  has 
received  from  your  parents  a  particular  bias, 
which  you  are  afterwards  led  to  suspect  is 
not  a  correct  one,  inquire  with  all  respect, 
whether,  on  that  particular  subject,  your  pa- 
rents are  the  persons  best  qualified  to  judge. 
Or  when  you  find  in  society  that  any  thing  is 
universally  approved  or  condemned,  before 
accommodating  your  own  taste  to  this  exhi- 
bition of  popular  feeling,  ask  whether  ^e 
judges  who  pronounce  such  sentence  are 
competent  ones,  and  if  ^ere  be  a  higher  tri- 
bunal at  which  the  question  can  be  tried— or 
in  other  words,  judges  who  understand  the 
subject  better,  let  it  be  referred  to  them,  be- 
fore Tou  finally  make  up  your  mind. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a 
tedious  process,  and  that  taste  is  a  thing  of 
sudden  conclusion.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, I  am  now  sperVing  of  the  fbnnation 
of  a  good  taste,  as  a  part  of  the  character; 
not  of  the  operation  of  taste  where  it  has 
been  formed.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  suddenness 
with  which  some  young  persons  decide  in 
matters  of  taste,  any  proof  of  Aeir  good 
sense.  So  far  figm  this,  we  often  find  then), 
under  the  influence  of  better  judges,  reduced 
to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  changing  their 
opinions  to  the  direct  opposite  of  what  they 
have  too  hastily  expressed. 

Still,  though  the  process  of  forming  the 
taste  upon  right  principles,  may  at  finrt  be 
slow ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  appear 
too  tedious  for  juvenile  impetuosity,  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  taste  will  in  time  become  so 
easy,  and  habitual,  as  to  operate  almost  like 
an  instinct ;  and,  until  it  is  so,  &e  process  I 
have  recommended,  will  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  preventing  young  ladies  from  be- 
ing too  ftirward  in  expressing  their  senti- 
ments ;  and  what  is  of  fkr  greater  impor- 
tance, they  will  be  cautious  in  making  ^ehr 
selection  of  what  Ihey  admire,  and  what 
they  condemn. 

Have  we  not  all  seen  m  society  tile  ridicu- 
hius  spectacle  of  a  yonng  and  forward  girl 


exhibiting  all  the  extravagance  of  juvenile 
importance  in  her  condemnation  of  a  book, 
which  has  not  happened  to  please  her  fancy ; 
when,  had  she  waited  a  few  minutes  longer, 
the  conversation  would  have  taken  such  a 
turn,  as  would  have  convinced  her  t}iat 
among  wise  men,  and  enlightened  women, 
the  work  was  considered  justly  worthy  of 
high  commendation  ?  With  what  grace  could 
she,  then,  afler  having  thus  committed  her- 
self, either  defend,  or  withdraw  her  own 
opinions  1  or  with  what  complacency  could 
she  reflect  upon  the  exposure  she  had  made 
of  her  bad  taste,  before  persons  qualified  to 
judge  1  Far  wiser  is  the  part,  perhaps,  of 
her  more  diffident  companion,  who  having 
equally  fiiiled  in  discovering  the  meifts  of  the 
work  in  question,  goes  home  and  reads  it 
again,  with  her  attention  more  directed  to  its 
beauties ;  and  who,  even  if  she  fkils  at  last 
in  deriving  that  pleasure  from  the  book  which 
she  had  hoped,  has  the  humility  to  conclude 
that  the  fault  is  in  her  own  taste,  which  she 
then  begins  to  regulate  upon  a  new  principle, 
and  with  a  determination  to  endeavor  to  ad- 
mire what  the  best  judges  pronounce  to  be 
really  excellent 

We  must  not,  however,  attach  too  much 
importance  to  good  taste,  nor  require  it  to 
operate  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere.  Taste, 
unquestionably,  gives  a  bias  to  the  character, 
in  ite  tendency  to  what  is  elevated  or  low, 
refined  or  vulgar ;  but  afler  all,  the  part  of 
taste  is  only  that  of  a  witness  called  into  a 
court  of  justice,  to  test  the  value  of  an  arti- 
cle, which  has  some  relation  to  the  great  and 
momentous  decision  in  which  the  judge,  the 
jury,  and  the  court,  are  so  deeply  mterested. 
As  taste  is  that  witness,  religion  is  that  judge ; 
and  it  is  only  as  the  one  is  kept  subservient 
to  the  other,  that  ft  can  be  rendered  condu- 
cive  to  our  happiness  or  our  good. 

The  province  of  taste,  then,  includes  all 
the  minute  aflairs  of  woman's  lifb-^which 
belongs  to  all  pleasurable  feeling,  held  in 
subordination  to  religious  principle— all  which 
belongs  1o  dress,  manners^  and  social  habits, 
so  ftir  as  they  may  be  said  to  be  ladylike,  or 
otherwise^    Should  any  considenitioD,  rela- 
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ting  to  one  or  all  of  tlirae  points,  be  allowed 
to  interfere  in  the  remotest  degree  with  the 
requirements  of  religion,  it  is  a  proo(  when* 
ever  they  do  so,  that  the  standard  of  excel- 
lAtice  is  a  wrong  one;  and  the  individual 
who  commits  so  fatal  au  error,  would  do  well 
to  look  to  the  consequences,  and  remedy  the 
eyil  before  it  shall  be  too  late.  Religion 
never  yet  was  injused  by  permitting  good 
taste  to  follow  in  her  train ;  but  that  lovely 
handmaid  can  deserve  the  name  of  taste  no 
longer,  if  she  attempts  to  step  before  religion, 
oriu  any  respect  to  assume  her  place. 

Above  every  other  feature  which  adorns 
the  female  character,  delicacy  stands  foremost 
whithin  the  province  of  good  taste.  Not 
that  delicacy  which  is  perpetually  in  quest  of 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  which  makes  a 
merit  of  a  blush,  and  simpers  at  the  false 
construction  its  own  ingenuity  has  put  upon 
an  innocent  remark;  this  spurious  kind  of 
delicacy  is  as  £ir  removed  from  good  taste, 
as  from  good  feeling,  and  good  sense ;  but 
that  high-minded  delicacy  which  maintains 
its  pure  and  undeviating  walk  alike  among 
women,  as  in  the  society  of  men;  which 
shrinks  from  no  necessary  duty,  and  can 
speak,  when  required,  witli  seriousness  and 
kindness  of  things  at  which  it  would  be 
ashamed  indeed  to  smile  or  to  blush — ^tbat 
delicacy  which  knows  how  to  confer  a  benefit 
without  wounding  the  feelings  of  another, 
and  which  understands  also  how  and  when 
to  receive  one — that  delicacy  which  can  give 
alms  without  display,  and  advice  without  as- 
sumption; and  which  pains  not  the  most 
humble  or  susceptible  being  in  creation. 
This  is  the  delicacy  which  forms  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  good  taste»  that  where  it  does 
not  exist  as  a  natural  instinct,  it  is  taught  as 
the  first  principle  of  good  manners,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  umversal  passport  to  good  so- 
ciety. 

Nor  can  this,  the  greatest  charm  of  female 
character,  if  totally  neglected  in  youth,  ever 
be  acquifed  in  after  life.  When  the  mind 
has  been  accustomed  to  what  is  vulgar,  or 
grocBi  the  fine  edge  of  feeling  is  gone,  and 
D  nothing  can  rastons  it    It  is  comparatively 


easy,  on  first  entering  upon  life^  to  maintain 
the  page  of  thought  unsullied,  by  closing  it 
against  every  improper  image;  but  when 
once  such  images  are  allowed  to  mingle  with 
the  imagination,  so  as  to  be  constantly  reviv- 
ed by  memory,  and  thus  to  give  their  tone  to 
the  habitual  mode  of  thinking  and  conversing, 
the  beauty  of  the  female  character  may  in- 
deed be  said  to  be  gone,  and  its  glory  de- 
parted. 

But  we  will  no  longer  contemplate  so  un- 
lovely— so  unnatural  a  picture.  Woman, 
happily  for  her,  is  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
quickness  of  perception,  by  which  she  is  able 
to  detect  the  earliest  approach  of  any  thing 
which  might  tend  to  destroy  that  high-toned 
purity  of  character,  for  which,  even  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  she  was  more  reverenced 
and  adored,  than  for  her  beauty  itself.  This 
quickness  of  perception  in  minute  and  deli- 
cate points,  with  the  power  which  woman 
also  possesses  of  acting  upon  it  instantaneous- 
ly, has,  in  femiliar  phraseology,  obtained  the 
name  of  tact ;  and  when  this  natural  gilt  is 
added  to  good  taste,  the  two  combined  are 
of  more  value  to  a  woman  in  the  social  and 
domestic  affairs  of  every-day  life^  than  the 
most  brilliant  intellectual  endowments  could 
be  without  them. 

When  a  woman  Is  possessed  of  a  high 
degree  of  tact,  she  sees,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  sec 
ond-sight,  when  any  little  emergency  is  like- 
ly to  occur ;  or  when,  to  use  a  more  familiar 
expression,  tilings  do  not  seem  likely  to  go 
right  She  b  thus  aware  of  any  sudden  turn 
in  conversation,  and  prepared  for  what  it 
noay  lead  to ;  but,  above  all,  she  can  pene- 
trate into  the  state  of  mind  of  those  with  whom 
she  is  placed  in  contact,  so  as  to  detect  the 
gathering  gloom  upon  another's  brow,  before 
the  mental  storm  shall  have  reached  any  for- 
midable height;  to  know  when  the  tone  of 
voice  has  altered,  when  an  unwelcome 
thought  has  presented  itself,  and  when  the 
pulse  of  feeling  is  beating  higher  or  lower  in 
consequence  of  some  apparently  trifling  cir- 
cumstance whksh  has  just  transpired. 

In  these  and  innumerable  instances  of  a 
similar  nature^  tiie  woman  of  tact  not  only 
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perceives  the  variations  which  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  social  life, 
but  she  adapts  herself  to  them  with  a  facility 
which  the  law  of  love  enables  her  to  carry 
out,  so  as  to  spare  her  friends  the  pain  and 
annoyance  which  so  frequently  arise  out  of 
the  mere  mismanagement  of  familiar  and 
apparently  unimportant  affairs.  And  how 
often  do  these  seeming  trifles — 

**  The  lighdy  uttered,  carelera  word**— 

the  wrong  constructioD  put  upon  a  right 
meaning — the  accidental  betrayal  of  what 
there  would  have  been  no  duplicity  in  con- 
cealing—how often  do  these  wound  us  more 
(ban  direct  unkindness !  Even  the  young  feel 
this  sometimes  too  sensitively  for  their  own 
peace.  But  while  the  tears  they  weep  in 
private  attest  the  severity  of  their  sorrow,  let 
them  not,  like  the  misanthrope,  turn  back 
with  hatred  or  contempt  upon  the  world 
which  they  suppose  to  have  injured  them ; 
but  let  them  rather  learn  this  wholesome  les» 
son,  by  their  own  experience,  so  to  meet  the 
peculiarities  of  those  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate, as  to  soften  down  the  asperities  of  tem- 
per, to  heal  the  wounds  of  morbid  feeling, 
and  to  make  the  current  of  life  run  smoothly, 
so  far  as  they  have'  power  to  cast  the  oil  of 
peace  upon  its  waters. 

Such  then  is  the  general  use  of  tact  Par- 
ticular instances  of  its  operation  would  be  too 
minute,  and  too  familiar,  to  occupy,  with  pro- 
priety, the  pages  of  a  book ;  for,  like  many 
other  female  excellences,  it  is  more  valued, 
and  better  understood,  by  the  loss  a  character 
sustains  without  it,  than  by  any  definite  form 
it  assumes,  even  when  most  influential  upon 
the  conversation  and  conduct  This  valu- 
able acquirement,  however,  can  never  be  at- 
tained without  the  cultivation  in  early  life  of 
habits  of  close  observation.  It  is  not  upon 
the  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  only,  not  upon 
a  pattern  of  &ncy-work,  nor  even  upon  the 
pages  of  an  interesting  book,  that  the  atten- 
tion must  alone  be  brought  to  bear ;  but  upon 
things  in  general,  so  that  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation shall  become  so  sharpened  by  constant 
use^  that  nothing  can  escape  it 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  recommend  that  idle 
and  vulgar  curiosity,  which  peeps  about 
without  a  motive,  or,  worse  than  that,  with  a 
view  to  collect  materials  for  scandal.  Obser- 
vation is  a  faculty  which  may  be  kept  perpet- 
ually at  work,  without  intrusion  or  offence 
to  others ;  and  at  the  same  time,  with  infinite 
benefit  to  ourselves.  Every  object  in  crea- 
tion, every  sound,  every  sensation,  every  pro- 
duction either  of  nature  or  of  art,  supplies 
food  for  observation,  while  observation  in  its 
turn  supplies  food  for  thought  I  have  been 
astonished  in  my  association  with  young 
ladies,  at  the  very  few  things  they  appear  to 
have  to  think  about  Generally  speaking, 
they  might  be  all  talked  up  in  the  course  of 
a  week.  And  what  is  the  consequence  1  It 
is  far  beyond  a  jest,  for  the  consequence  too 
frequently  is,  that  they  grow  weary  of  them- 
selves, then  weary  of  others,  and  lastly  wea- 
ry of  life-T-of  life,  that  precious  and  immortal 
gift,  which  they  share  mih  angels,  and  which 
to  them,  as  to  the  angelic  host,  has  been 
bestowed  in  order  that  therewith  they  may 
glorify  the  gracious  Giver. 

Now,  this  very  weariness,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  the  most  prevalent  disease,  and 
the  direst  calamity,  we  find  among  young 
women ;  since  it  not  only  makes  them  use- 
less and  miserable,  but  drives  them  perpetual- 
ly into  excitement  as  a  momentary  relief— 
this  weariness  arises  out  of  various  causes 
with  which  young  people  are  not  sufficiently 
made  acquainted,  and  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  which  is,  a  neglect  of  the  habit  of  ob- 
servation. 

*'!  have  seen  nobody,  and  heard  nothing 
to-day,"  is  the  vapid  remark  of  one  to  whom 
the  glorious  heavens,  and  the  fruitful  earth, 
might  as  well  be  so  much  paint  and  patch- 
work. "What  an  uninteresting  person!" 
exclaims  another,  who  has  never  looked  a 
second  time  at  some  dne  expressive  counte- 
nance, where  deep  feeling  tells  its  own  im- 
passioned 6t0)7-  **  I  wish  some  one  would 
come  and  invite  us  out  to  tea,"  says  a  third, 
whose  household  library  is  stored  with  books, 
and  whose  parents  have'  within  themselves 
a  fund  of  intelligence,  which  they  would  be 
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but  too  happy  to  communicate,  could  they 
find  an  attentive  listener  in  their  child.  ^  But 
my  life  is  so  monotonous/*  pleads  a  fourth, 
**  and  my  range  of  vision  so  limited,  that  I 
have  nothing  to  observe."  With  those  who 
live  exclusively  in  towns,  I  confess  this  ar- 
gument  might  have  some  weight ;  and  for 
this  reason,  I  suppose  it  is,  that  town-bred 
young  women  are  often  more  ignorant  than 
those  who  spend  a  portion  of  their  early  life 
in  the  country — not  certainly  because  there 
18  really  less  to  be  observed  in  towns,  but  be- 
cause the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude 
of  moving  images,  is  comparatively  unim- 
pressed  by  any.  I  confess,  too,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  noise  and  tumult  of  a  crowded 
city,  which  stupifies  the  mind,  and  blunts  its 
perception  of  individual  things,  until  the 
whole  shifting  pageant  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  some  vast  panorama,  upon  which  we 
look,  only  with  regard  to  the  whole,  and  for- 
getful of  each  individual  part 

''It  is  true,  I  have  taken  my  accustomed 
walk  in  the  city,"  observes  a  fifth  young  wo- 
man, **  but  I  have  found  nothing  to  think 
about"  What !  was  there  nothing  to  think 
about  in  the  squalid  forms  of  want  and  misery 
which  met  you  at  every  turn  ? — nothing  in  the 
disappointed  look  of  the  patient  mendicant 
as  you  passed  him  by  1 — nothing  in  the  pale 
and  half-clad  mother,  seated  on  the  step  at 
the  rich  man's  door,  folding  her  infant  to  her 
bosom,  and  shrouding  it  with  the  ^  wings  of 
carel" — was  there  nothing  in  all  that  was 
doing  among  those  busy  thousands,  for  sup- 
plying the  common  wants  of  man ;  the  droves 
of  weary  animals  goaded,  stupified,  or  mad- 
dened, none  of  which  would  ever  tread 
again  the  greensward  on  the  mountain's  side, 
or  slake  its  thirst  beside  the  woodland  brook  1 
— ^was  there  nothing  in  the  bold  and  beauti. 
fill  charger,  the  bounding  steed,  or  the  sleek 
and  well-fed  carriage.borse,  contrasted  with 
the  galled  and  lacerated  ^ctimB  of  oppres- 
sion, waiting  for  their  rouhd  of  agony  to 
come  again  1 — ^was  there  nothing  m  the  vast- 
neaa  of  man's  resources,  the  variety  of  his 
inventions,  the  power  of  combined  effort,  as 
displayed  in  that  perpetual  sucoessioii  of  lux- 


uries both  for  the  body  and  the  mind ! — was 
there  nothing  in  that  aspect  of  order  and  in- 
dustry, so  important  to  individual,  as  well  as 
national  prosperity  T — was  there  nothings  in 
short,  in  that  mighty  mass  of  humanity,  or  in 
tlie  millions  of  pulses  beating  there,  with 
health  or  sickness,  weal  or  wo  1 — was  there 
nothing  in  all  this  to  think  about?  Why, 
one  of  our  late  poets  was  wont  to  weep  as  he 
walked  along  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand ;  so 
intense  were  his  sympathies  with  that  mov- 
ing host  of  fellow-beings.  And  can  young 
and  sensitive  women  be  found  to  pass  over 
the  same  ground,  and  say  they  find  nothing 
to  think  about  ?  Still  leas  could  we  expect 
to  meet  with  a  being  thus  impervious  in  the 
country ;  for  there,  if  human  nature  pleases 
not,  she  may  find 

-books  in  the  nmniiigliraoki, 


SennoiiB  in  itonM,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

Whether  it  arises  from  an  intellectual,  or  a 
moral  defect,  that  this  happy  experience  is 
so  seldom  realized,  is  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  formation  of  character.  If 
young  ladies  really  do  not  wish  to  be  close 
observers,  the  evil  is  a  moral  one,  and  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  much  truth  lies  here. 
They  wish,  undoubtedly,  to  enjoy  every 
amusement  which  can  be  derived  from  ob- 
servation, but  they  do  not  wish  to  observe  ; 
because  they  either  have  some  little  pet  sor- 
row which  they  prefer  brooding  over  to  them- 
selves, or  some  favorite  subject  of  gossip, 
which  they  prefer  talking  over  with  their 
friends,  or  they  think  it  more  ladylike  not  to 
notice  common  things,  or  more  interesting  to 
be  absorbed,  to  start  when  spoken  to,  and  to 
spend  the  greatest  portion  of  their  time  in  a 
state  of  revery. 

If  such  be  the  choice  of  any  fair  reader  of 
these  pages,  I  can  only  warn  her  that  the 
punishment  of  her  error  will  eventually  come 
upon  her,  and  that  as  surely  as  she  neglects 
in  youth  to  cultivate  the  expansive  and  pleas- 
ure-giving faculty  of  observation,  so  surely 
will  life  become  wearisome  to  her  in  old  age, 
if  not  befbni  There  are^  however,  many 
whose  error  on  diis  point  arises  sdely  out  of 
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their  ignorance  of  the  innumerable  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  close  observation 
of  things  in  general.  Their  lives  are  void  of 
interest,  their  minds  run  to  waste,  they  are 
constantly  pining  for  excitement,  without 
being  conscious  of  any  definite  cause  for 
what  they  suffer.  They  see  their  more  en. 
ergetic  and  intelligent  companions  anima- 
ted, interested,  and  amused,  with  something 
which  they  are  consequently  most  anxious  to 
be  made  acquainted  with,  supposing  it  will 
afford  the  same  pleasure  to  them ;  when,  to 
their  astonishment,  they  find  it  only  some  ob- 
ject which  has  for  a  long  time  met  their  daily 
gaze,  without  ever  having  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  their  own  minds,  or  excited  a  single 
idea  in  connection  with  it  To  such  individ- 
uals it  becomes  a  duty  to  point  out,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  deriving  that  instruction  and 
amusement  from  general  and  individual  ob- 
servation, which  would  fill  up  the  void  of 
their  existence,  and  render  them  at  the  same 
tirae  more  companionable  and  more  happy. 
There  is  a  word  in  our  language  of  most 
inexplicable  meaning,  which  by  universal  con- 
sent has  become  a  sort  of  test- word  among 
young  ladies,  and  by  which  they  try  the 
worth  of  every  thing,  as  regards  its  claim 
upon  their  attention.  I  mean  the  word  tn- 
teresting.  In  vain  have  I  endeavored  to  at- 
tach any  definite  sense  to  this  expression,  as 
generally  used  by  the  class  of  persons  ad- 
dressed in  this  work.  I  can  only  conjecture 
that  its  signification  is  synonymous  with  eor- 
cUxTig,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  which 
awakens  sentiment,  or  produces  emotion. 
However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  a  person 
or  thing  is  considered  among  young  ladies  as 
uninteresting,  stamps  it  with  irremediable 
obloquy,  so  that  it  is  never  more  to  be  spoken, 
or  even  thought  of;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  is  pronounced  to  be  interest- 
ing, is  considered  worthy  of  their  utmost  at- 
tention, even  though  it  should  possess  no 
other  recommendation  ;  and  thus  not  only 
heroes  and  heroines,  but  books,  letters,  con- 
versation, speeches,  meetings  public  and  pri- 
vate, friends,  and  even  lovers,  are  tried  by 


this  universal  test,  and  if  they  fail  here*  wo 
betide  the  luckless  candidate  for  female  &- 
vor! 

Of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  slaves  to 
this  all-potent  word,  I  would  now  ask  one 
simple  question — ^Is  it  not  possible  to  create 
their  own  worid  of  interest  out  of  the  mate- 
rials which  Providence  has  placed  before 
them  1  or  must  they  by  necessity  follow  in 
the  train  of  those  who  languish  after  the  ex- 
citement of  fictitious  sorrow,  or  who  luxuri- 
ate in  the  false  sentiment  of  immoral  books, 
and  the  fiattery  of  unprincipled  men,  simply 
because  they  find  them  interesting  ? 

Never  has  there  been  a  delusion  more  in- 
sidious, or  more  widely  spread,  than  that 
which  arises  out  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  this 
dangerous  and  deceitful  word,  as  it  obtains 
among  young  women.  Ask  one  of  them  why 
she  cannot  read  a  serious  book ;.  she  answers, 
**  the  style  is  so  uninteresting."  Ask  another 
why  she  does  not  attend  a  public  meeting  for 
the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures ;-  she  an- 
swers that  '*such  meetings  have  lost  their 
interest"  Ask  a  third  why  she  does  not 
make  a  friend  of  her  sister ;  she  tells  you 
that  her  sister  '*  does  not  interest"  her.  And 
BO  on,  through  the  whole  range  of  public  and 
private  duty,  for  there  is  no  call  so  impera- 
tive, and  no  claim  so  sacred,  as  to  escape 
being  submitted  to  this  test :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  no  sentiment  that  cannot  be  reconciled, 
no  task  that  cannot  be  undertaken,  and  no 
companionship  that  cannot  be  borne  with, 
under  the  recommendation  of  having  been 
introduced  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Of  all  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, which  I  would  so  earnestly  recom- 
mend, I  believe  there  is  none  so  great  as  the 
importance  which  is  attached  to  the  word 
**  interesting,"  among  young  women.  Upon 
whatever  interests  them,  they  are  sufficiently 
ready  to  employ  their  powers  of  observation ; 
but  with  regard  to  what  does  not,  they  pass 
through  the  pleasant  walks  of  daily  life,  as  if 
surrounded  by  the  dreary  wastes  of  a  desert 
Of  want  of  memory,  too,  they  are  apt  to 
complain,  and  from  the  frequency  with  which 
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this  grievance  is  spoken  oft  and  the  little  ef- 
fort that  is  made  against  it,  one  would  ratlier 
suppose  it  an  embellishment  to  the  character 
than  otherwise,  to  be  deficient  in  the  power 
of  recollecting.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  which 
personal  experience  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
trovert,  that  whatever  we  really  observe,  we 
are  able  to  remember.  Ask  one  of  these  fair 
complainers,  for  instance,  who  laments  her 
inability  to  remember,  what  colored  dress  was 
worn  by  some  distinguished  belle,  for  what 
piece  of  mu.'^ic  she  herself  obtained  the  most 
applause,  or  what  subject  was  chosen  by 
some  beau-id«al  of  a  speaker,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  her  memory  will  not  be  found 
at  fault,  because  these  are  the  things  upon 
which  she  has  employed  her  observation ; 
and,  had  the  subjects  themselves  been  of  a 
higher  order,  an  equal  effort  of  the  same  use- 
ful faculty,  would  have  impressed  them  in 
the  same  imperishable  characters  upon  her 
memory. 

After  considering  the  subject  in  this  point 
of  view,  how  important  does  it  appear  that 
we  should  turn  our  attention  to  the  power 
which  exists  in  every  human  being,  and 
especially  during  the  season  of  youth,  of  cre- 
ating a  worid  of  interest  for  themselves,  of 
deviating  so  far  from  the  tendency  of  popu- 
lar  taste,  as  sometimes  to  leave  the  Corsairs 
of  Byron  to  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  the  Gyp- 
sies of  Scott  to  the  mountains  of  his  native 
land ;  and  while  they  look  into  the  page  of 
actual  life,  they  will  find  that  around  them,  in 
their  daily  walks,  beneath  the  parental  roof, 
or  mixing  with  the  fireside  circle  by  the 
homely  hearth,  there  are  often  feelings  as 
deep,  and  hearts  as  warm,  and  experience 
as  richly  fraught  with  interest,  as  ever  glowed 
in  verse,  or  lived  in  story.  There  is  not, 
there  cannot  be  any  want  of  interest  in  the 
exercise  of  the  sympathies  of  our  nature 
upon  common  things,  when  no  novel  has 
ever  exhibited  scenes  of  deeper  emotion, 
than  observation  has  revealed  to  every  hu- 
man being,  whose  perceptions  have  been 
habitually  alive  to  the  claims  of  weak  and 
suffering  humanity;  nor  has  fiction  ever  por- 
trayed such  profound  wretchedness  as  we 


may  daily  find  among  the  poor  and  the  d0- 
praved ;  and  not  wretchedness  alone,  for 
wliat  language  of  mimic  feeling  has  ever 
been  found  to  equal  the  touching  pathos  of 
the  poor  and  simple-hearted  1  Nay,  so  fiir 
does  imagination  fall  short  of  reality,  that  the 
highest  encomium  we  can  pass  upon  a  wri- 
ter of  fiction,  iF,  tliat  his  expressions  are 
"  true  to  nature." 

This  is  what  we  may  find  every  day  in 
actual  lifls  if  we  wmII  but  look  for  it — intensi- 
ty of  fi'ding  under  all  its  different  forms; 
the  m-jlher's  tender  love  ;  the  lather's  high 
ambition ;  hope  in  its  early  bud,  its  first 
blight,  and  its  final  extinction;  the  joy  of 
youth ;  the  helplessness  of  old  age ;  pa- 
tience under  suffering ;  disinterested  zeal ; 
strong  faith,  and  calm  resignation.  And 
shall  we  say  that  we  feel  no  interest  in  reali- 
ties of  which  the  novel  and  the  drama  are 
but  feeble  imitations  1  It  is  true  that  heroes 
and  heroines  do  not  strike  upon  their  hearts, 
or  fiiU  prostrate,  or  tear  their  hair  before  ub, 
every  day ;  but  I  repeat  again,  that  th«  touch- 
ing pathos  of  true  feeling,  which  all  may  be- 
come acquainted  with,  if  they  wiU  emptoy 
their  powers  of  observation  upon  human  life 
as  it  exists  around  us,  has  nothing  to  equal  it 
in  poetry  or  fiction.  If,  then,  we  would  turn 
our  attention  to  human  life  as  it  is,  and  em- 
ploy our  powers  of  observation  upon  com- 
mon things,  we  should  find  a  never-failing 
source  of  interest,  not  only  in  the  sympathies 
of  our  common  nature,  but  in  all  which  dis- 
plays the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Cre- 
ator ;  for  this  ought  ever  to  be  our  highest 
and  ultimate  aim  in  the  exercise  of  every 
faculty  we  possess,  to  perceive  the  impress 
of  the  finger  of  God  upon  all  which  his  will 
has  designed,  or  his  hand  has  created. 

All  I  have  yet  said  on  this  subject,  how- 
ever, has  reference  only  to  the  benefit,  or  the 
enjoyment,  of  the  individual  who  employs 
tlie  faculty  of  observation.  The  law  of  love 
directs  us  to  a  happier  and  holier  exercise  of 
this  faculty.  No  one  can  be  truly  kind,  with- 
out having  accustomed  themselves  in  early 
life  to  habits  of  close  observation.  They 
may  be  kind  in  feeling,  but  never  in  eflfoct ; 
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for  kindness  is  always  estimated,  not  by  the 
good  it  desires,  1>ut  by  that  which  it  actually 
produces.  A  woman  who  is  a  close  observer, 
under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  love,  knows 
so  well  what  belongs  to  social  and  domestic 
comfort,  that  she  never  enters  a  room  occu- 
pied by  a  family  whose  happiness  she  has  at 
heart,  without  seeing  in  an  instant  every  tri- 
fle upon  which  that  comfort  depends.  If  the 
sun  is  excluded  when  it  would  be  more  cheer- 
ful to  let  it  shine  in — if  the  cloth  is  not  spjread 
at  the  right  time  for  the  accustomed  meal — 
if  the  fire  is  low,  or  the  hearth  unswept — if 
the  chairs  are  not  standing  in  the  most  invi- 
ting places,  her  quick  eye  detects  in  an  instant 
what  is  wanting  to  complete  the*  general  air 
of  comfort  and  order  which  it  is  woman's  bu- 
siness to  diffuse  over  her  whole  household ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  her  attention  has 
never  been  directed  to  any  of  these  things,  she 
enters  the  room  without  looking  around  her, 
and  sits  down  to  her  own  occupations  with- 
out once  perceiving  that  the  servants  are  be- 
hindhand with  the  breakfast,  that  the  blinds 
are  still  down  on  a  dark  winter's  morning, 
that  a  window  is  still  open,  that  a  chair  is 
standing  with  its  back  to  the  fender,  that  the 
fire  is  smoking  for  want  of  better  arrange- 
ment^ or  that  a  corner  of  the  hearth-rug  is 
turned  up. 

Now,  provided  all  other  things  are  equal, 
which  of  these  two  women  would  be  the 
most  agreeable' to  sit  down  with  t  The  an- 
swer is  clear ;  yet,  nothing  need  be  wanting 
in  the  last,  but  the  habit  of  observation,  to 
render  her  a  more  inviting  companion.  It 
may  perhaps  be  surmised,  if  not  actually 
said,  of  the  other,  that  her  mind  must  be 
filled  with  trifles,  to  enable  her  habitually  to 
see  such  as  are  here  specified;  but  it  is  a 
fiict  confirmed  by  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  the  worid,  that  a  quick  and  close  observa- 
tion of  little  things,  by  no  means  precludes 
observation  of  greater ;  and  that  the  woman 
who  cannot  comfortably  sit  down  until  all 
these  trifling  matters  are  adjusted,  will  be 
more  likely  than  another,  whose  faculties 
have  not  been  thus  exercised,  to  perceive, 
by  an  instantaneous  glance  of  the  eye,  the 


peculiar  temper  of  her  husband's  mind,  as 
well  as  to  discover  the  characteristic  peculiar- 
ities of  some  interesting  guest;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  woman  who  never  notices 
these  things,  will  be  more  likely  to  lose  the 
point  of  a  clever  remark,  and  to  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  most  interesting  features  in  the  so- 
ciety with  which  she  associates  The  focul- 
ty  of  observation  is  the  same,  whatever  ob- 
ject it  may  be  engaged  upon ;  and  that  which 
is  minute,  may  sharpen  its  powers,  and  stim- 
ulate its  exercise,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
more  important 

With  regard  to  kindness,  it  is  impossible 
so  to  adapt  our  expressions  of  good-will,  as 
to  render  ihem  acceptable,  unless  we  minute- 
ly observe  the  characters,  feelings,  and  situa- 
tion of  those  around  us.  Inappropriate  kind- 
ness is  not  only  a  waste  of  good  things,  it  is 
sometimes  an  annoya|ice — ^nay,  even  an  of- 
fence to  the  sensitive  and  fiLstidious,  because 
it  proves  that  the  giver  of  the  present^  or  the 
actor  in  the  intended  benefit  has  been  more 
solicitous  to  display  his  own  generosity,  than 
to  promote  their  real  good ;  or  he  might  have 
seen,  that,  with  their  habits,  tastes,  and  pecu- 
liarities, such  an  act  must  be  altogether  useless. 

A  woman  wanting  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion, though  influenced  by  the  kindest  feel- 
ings, will  be  guilty  of  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
consistencies, which,  summed  up  together  by 
those  whom  they  have  offended,  will,  in  time, 
obtain  for  her  the  reputation  of  being  any 
thing  but  kind  in  her  treatment  of  others. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  walking  away  at  a 
brisk  pace,  intent  upon  her  own  business, 
and  leaving  behind  some  delicate  and  nerv- 
ous invalid  to  endure  all  the  mortification  of 
neglect  When  told  of  her  omission,  she 
may  hasten  back,  make  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies, and  feel  really  grieved  at  her  own  con- 
duct ;  but  she  will  not  easily  convince  the  in- 
valid that  it  would  not  have  shown  more  real 
kindness  to  have  observed  firom  the  first  that 
she  was  left  behind.  No ;  there  is  no  way 
of  being  truly  kind,  without  cultivating  habits 
of  observation.  Nor  will  such  habits  come 
to  our  aid  in  after  life,  if  they  have  been 
neglected  in  youth.    Willingness  to  oblige,  is 
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not  all  that  is  wanted,  or  this  might  supply 
the  defect  Where  this  willingness  exists 
without  observation,  how  often  will  a  well- 
meaning  person  start  up  with  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  some  omission,  look  about  with 
awkward  curiosity  to  see  what  is  wanted, 
blunder  upon  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  then  sit  down  again,  after  having 
made  every  one  else  uncomfortaUe,  and  him- 
self ridiculous ! 

In  connection  with  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion, how  much  real  kindness  may  be  prac- 
tised, even  by  the  most  insignificant  mem- 
ber of  a  family !  I  have  seen  a  little  child, 
far  too  diffident  to  speak  to  the  stranger- 
guest,  still  watch  his  plate  at  table  with  such 
assiduity,  that  no  wish  remained  ungratified, 
simply  from  having  just  what  the  child  per- 
ceived he  roost  wanted,  placed  silently  beside 
him. 

From  this  humble  sphere  of  minute  obser- 
vation, men  are  generally  and  very  properly 
considered  as  excluded.  But  to  women  they 
look,  and  shall  they  look  in  vain,  for  the  fill- 
ing up  of  this  important  page  of  human  ex- 
perience ?  Each  particular  item  of  the  ac- 
count may  be  regarded  as  beneath  their 
notice ;  but  well  do  they  know,  and  deeply 
do  they  regret,  if  the  page  is  left  blank,  or  if 
the  sum-total  is  not  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

Observation  and  attention  are  so  much  the 
same  in  their  results,  that  I  shall  not  consider 
them  separately,  but  only  add  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  attention  as  it  applies  to 
reading. 

There  is  no  social  pleasure,  among  those 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  experience,  which  I 
esteem  more  highly  than  that  of  listening  to 
an  interesting  book  well  read ;  when  a  fire- 
side circle,  chiefiy  composed  of  agreeable  and 
intelligent  women,  are  seated  at  their  work.  In 
the  same  way  as  the  lonely  traveller,  after  gain- 
ing some  lofty  eminence,  on  the  opening  of 
some  lovely  valley,  or  the  closing  of  some 
sunset  scene,  longs  to  see  the  joy  he  is  then 
feeling  reflected  in  the  fiioe  of  the  being  he 
loves  best  on  earth ;  00,  a  great  portion  of 
the  enjoyment  of  reading,  as  experienced  by 


a  social  disposition,  depends  upon  the  same 
impressions  boing  made  upoiTcongenial  minds 
at  the  same  time.  I'  have  spoken  of  an  in- 
teresting book,  todl  read,  because  I  think  the 
art  of  reading  aloud  is  far  too  rarely  culti- 
vated ;  and  I  have  often  been  astonished  at 
the  deficiency  which  exists  on  this  point, 
after  what  is  called  a  finished  education. 

To  my  own  feelings,  the  easy  and  judi- 
cious reading  of  a  well-written  book,  on  a 
&ivorit6  subject,  is  even  more  delightful  than 
music;  because  it  supplies  the  mind  with 
ideas,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gratifies  the 
ear  and  the  taste.  Little  do  they  know  of 
this  pleasure,  who  pass  in  and  out  of  a  room 
unnecessarily,  or  who  whisper  about  their 
thimble  or  their  thread,  while  this  music  of 
the  mind  is  thrilling  the  souls  of  those  who 
understand  it;  and  little  do  they  know  of 
social  enjoyment,  who  prefer  poring  over  the 
pages  of  a  book  alone,  rather  than  allowing 
others  to  share  their  pleasure  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  aware  that  many  books  may  be 
well  worth  reading  alone,  which  are  not  cal- 
culated for  general  reading ;  an^  I  am  aware 
also,  that  every  fireside  circle  is  not  capable 
of  appreciating  this  gratification  :  but  I  speak 
of  those  which  are ;  and  I  think  that  wo- 
man, as  a  peculiarly  social  being,  should  be 
careful  to  arrange  and  adjust  such  affairs,  as 
to  create  the  greatest  amount  of  social  pleas- 
ure.   Of  this,  however,  hereafter. 

It  is  more  to  my  present  purpose,  to  speak 
of  those  habits  of  inattention  to  which  many 
young  persons  unscrupulously  yield,  when- 
ever a  book  is  read  aloud.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, as  a  certain  proof  of  their  want  of 
interest,  when  they  rise  to  leave  the  room, 
and  request  the  reader  not  to  wait  for  them ; 
for  though  politeness  may  require  some  con- 
cession on  their  part,  it  is  a  far  higher  com- 
pliment to  the  reader,  and  indeed  to  the 
company  in  general,  to  evince  an  interest  so 
great,  than  rather  than  loee  any  part  of 
the  book,  they  will  ask,  as  a  personal  fiivor, 
that  the  reading  of  it  may  be  suspended  until 
their  return,  provided  only  their  absence  k 
brie£  I  have  often  felt  with  sympathy  ht 
the  reader  on  these  occasions,  the  disap- 
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pointment  he  must  experience  when  assured 
by  one  of  his  audience,  that  to  her  at  least 
his  efforts  to  give  pleasure,  and  excite  inter- 
est, have  been  in  vain. 

Beyond  this  there  is  a  habit  of  secret  inat- 
tention, of  musing  upon  other  things  when- 
ever a  book  is  read  aloud,  which  grows  upon 
the  young,  until  they  lose  the  power  to  com- 
mand their  attention,  even  when  they  would. 
This,  however,  I  imagine  to  arise  in  great 
measure  out  of  the  want  of  cuhivating  the 
art  of  reading ;  for  the  monotonous  tone  we 
so  frequently  hear,  the  misplaced  emphasis, 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  affectation  of  reading 
well,  when  the  reader  and  not  tlie  book  is 
too  evidently  intended  to  be  noticed,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  repel  attention,  and 
to  excite  a  desire  to  do  any  thing  rather  than 
listen. 

Truly  has  it  been  said,  that  ^  the  sport  of 
musing  is  the  waste  of  life,"  for  though  oc- 
casional seasons  of  mental  retirement  are 
profitable  to  all,  the  habit  of  endless  and 
aimless  revery,  which  some  young  persons 
indulge  in,  is  as  destructive  to  mental  energy, 
as  to  practical  usefulness !  Hour  ai^er  hour 
glides  on  with  them  unmarked,  while  thought 
is  just  kept  alive  by  a  current  of  undefined 
images  flowing  through  the  mincj. — And 
what  remains?  *'A  weary,  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable"  existence;  as  burdensome  to 
themselves,  as  unproductive  of  good  to 
others. 

As  a  defence  against  the  encroachments  of 
this  insidious  enemy,  it  is  good  to  be  in  earn- 
est about  every  thing  we  do — earnest  in  our 
studies — earnest  in  our  familiar  occupations — 
earnest  in  our  attachments — but  above  all, 
earnest  in  our  duties.  There  is  a  lisfless, 
dreamy,  halfish  way  of  acting,  which  evades 
the  stigma  of  direct  indolence,  but  which 
never  really  accomplishes  one  laudable  pur- 
pose. Enthusiasm  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
this ;  but  in  the  safe  medium  between  this 
extreme  and  enthusiasm,  is  that  earnestness 
which  I  would  recommend  to  all  young  per- 
sons as  a  habit  Enthusiasm,  to  the  mind  of 
youth,  is  vastly  more  taking  than  sober  earn- 
estness ;  yet,  when  we  look  to  the  end,  how 


oflen  do  we  find  that  the  one  is  discouraged 
by  difliculties,  and  finally  diverted  from  its 
object,  where  the  other  perseveres,  and  ulti- 
mately succeeds ! 

Habitual  earnestness  is  directly  opposed  to 
habitual  trifling;  and  this  latter  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  the  bane  of  woman's  life.  To 
be  in  earnest  is  to  go  steadily  to  work  with 
whatever  we  undertake ;  counting  the  cost, 
and  weighing  the  difficulty,  and  still  enga- 
ging in  the  task,  assured  that  the  end  to  be 
attained  will  repay  us  for  every  effort  we 
make.  To  do  one  thing  and  think  about 
another,  to  begin  and  not  go  on,  to  change 
our  plan  so  oflen  as  to  defeat  our  purpose,  or 
to  act  without  having  formed  a  plan  at  all, 
this  it  is  to  trifle,  and  consequently  to  waste 
both  time  and  effort 

By  cultivating  habitual  earnestness  in 
youth,  we  acquire  the  power  of  bringing  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  bear  upon  any 
given  point,  whenever  we  have  a  purpose  to 
accomplish.  We  do  not  then  find,  at  the 
time  we  want  to  act,  that  attention  has  gone 
astray,  tliat  resolution  cannot  be  fixed,  that 
fancy  has  scattered  the  materials  with  which 
we  were  to  work,  that  taste  refuses  her  sanc- 
tion, that  inclination  rebels,  or  that  industry 
chooses  to  be  otherwise  engaged.  No  ;  such 
is  the  power  of  habit,  that,  when  accustomed 
from  early  youth  to  be  in  earnest  in  what- 
ever we  do,  no  sooner  does  an  opportunity 
for  making  any  laudable  effort  occur,  than  all 
these  faculties  and  powers  are  ready  at  our 
call;  and  with  their  combined  and  willing 
aid,  how  much  may  be  attained  either  for 
ourselves  or  others ! 

The  great  enemy  we  have  to  encounter, 
both  in  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  observation, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  earnest- 
ness, is  indolence;  an  enemy  which  besets 
our  path  from  infancy  to  age,  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  all  our  best  endeavors,  and 
even  when  a  good  resolution  has  been 
formed,  persuades  us  to  delay  the  execution 
of  it  Could  we  prevail  upon  the  young  to 
regard  this  enemy  as  it  really  is — a  greedy 
monster,  following  upon  their  steps,  and  ever 
grasping  out  of  their  possession,  their  time. 
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their  talents,  and  their  strength, — ^instead  of  a 
pleasant  fireside  companion,  to  be  dallied 
with  in  their  leisure  hours — what  a  service 
would  be  done  to  the  whole  human  race  !  for, 
to  ihofe  who  have  been  the  willing  slaves  of 
indolence  in  youth,  it  will  most  assuredly  be- 
come  the  tyrant  of  old  age. 

The  season  of  youth,  then,  is  the  time  to 
oppose  this  enemy  with  success ;  and  those 
who  have  quickened  their  powers  of  obser- 
vation by  constant  exercise,  and  applied 
themselves  with  habitual  earnestness  to  un- 
remitting efforts  of  attention  and  industry, 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  finding  Ufe,  as  it  ad- 
vances, either  uninteresting  or  wearisome; 
or  their  own  portion  of  experience  destitute 
of  utility  and  enjoyment 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BEAUTY,  HEALTH,  AMD  TEMPER. 

These  are  personal  qualifications  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  female  sex ;  yet  is  there  something  sad 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  first  of  these,  so 
great  is  the  disproportion  between  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  regarded  by  young 
people  in  general,  and  its  real  value  in  the 
aggregate  of  human  happiness.  Indeed, 
when  we  think  of  its  frailty,  its  superficial 
character,  and  the  certainty  of  its  final  and 
utter  extinction — and  connect  these  consider- 
ations with  the  incalculable  amount  of  am- 
bition,  envy,  and  false  applause,  which  beauty 
has  excited — ^we  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  a  bane  than  a  blessing  to  the  hu- 
man race. 

Female  beauty  has  ever  been  the  theme  of 
inspiration  with  poets,  and  with  heroes,  since 
the  world  began  ;  and  for  all  the  sins  and  the 
follies,  and  they  are  many,  for  which  beauty 
has  formed  the  excuse,  has  not  man  been  the 
abettor,  if  not  the  cause  1  Of  his  habitual 
and  systematic  treachery  to  his  weak  sister 
on  this  one  point,  what  page,  what  book 
shall  contain  the  record  1    Would  that  some 


pen  more  potent  than  ever  yet  was  wielded 
by  a  human  hand,  would  transcribe  the  dark 
history,  and  present  it  to  his  view ;  for  hap-* 
py,  thrice  happy  will  be  that  era,  if  it  shall 
ever  come,  in  the  existence  of  woman,  when 
man  shall  be  true  to  her  real  interests,  and 
when  he  shall  esteem  it  his  highest  privilege 
to  protect  her — not  from  enchanted  castles, 
from  jealous  rivals,  or  from  personal  foes, 
but  from  the  more  insidious  and  fatal  ene- 
mies which  lurk  within  her  own  heart — from 
vanity,  firom  envy,  and  firom  love  of  admira^ 
tion. 

To  prove  that  I  lay  no  unfounded  charge 
at  the  door  of  man  in  this  respect,  let  us  look 
into  society  as  it  is.  The  beautiful  woman  ! 
What  court  is  paid  to  her !  What  extrava- 
gances are  uttered  and  committed  by  thoee 
who  compose  her  circle  of  admirers !  She 
opens  her  Ups :  men  of  high  intellectual  pre- 
tensions are  proud  to  listen.  Some  trifling 
or  vkpid  remark  is  all  she  utters.  They  ap- 
plaud, if  she  attempts  to  be  judicious ;  they 
laugh,  if  she  aims  at  being  gay ;  or  they 
evince  the  most  profound  reverence  for  her 
sentiments,  if  the  tone  of  her  expression  is 
grave.  Listen  to  the  flattery  they  offer  at  the 
shrine  of  this  idol  of  an  hour.  No  !  it  is  too 
gross,  too  absurd  for  repetition.  One  thing, 
however,  makes  it  serious.  Such  flattery  is 
firequently  at  the  expense  of  rivals,  and  even 
of  firiends ;  so  that,  while  these  admirers 
foster  vanity,  they  are  not  satisfied  without 
awaking  the  demon  of  envy  in  a  soul,  an 
immortal  soul,  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
their  generous  and  noble  aim  to  shield  firom 
every  taint  of  evil,  and  especially  firom  so 
foul  a  taint  as  that  of  envy. 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  scene  in  the 
drama  of  society.  The  very  same  men  are 
disclaiming  their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  favor  of  this  beauty,  and  ridicuUng 
the  emptiness  and  the  folly  of  the  remarks 
they  so  lately  applauded.  Time  passes  on. 
The  beauty  so  worshipped  begins  to  wane. 
Other  stars  shine  forth  in  the  hemisphere, 
and  younger  belles  assert  superior  claims  to 
admiration.  Who,  then,  remains  of  all  that 
prostrate  circle?     Not  one!    They  are  all 
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gone  oyer  to  the  junior  claimant,  and  are 
laughing  with  her  at  the  disappointment  of 
the  faded  beauty. 

This  is  a  dark  and  melancholy  picture,  but 
for  its  truth  I  appeal  to  any  who  have  mixed 
much  in  general  society,  who  have  either 
been  beautiful  themselves,  or  the  confidants 
of  beauty,  or  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear,  the  remarks  of  men  on  these  subjects, 
when  no  beauty  was  present.  I  might  ap- 
peal also  to  the  fact,  that  personal  beauty 
among  women  alone,  receives  no  exaggera- 
ted or  undue  homage.  Were  there  no  men 
in  the  world,  female  beauty  would  be  valued 
as  a  charm,  but  by  no  means  as  one  of  the 
highest  order;  and  happily  for  women,  an 
idea  prevails  among  them,  that  those  who 
want  this  charm,  have  the  deficiency  made 
up  to  them  in  talent,  or  in  some  other  way. 

Still,  there  is  so  natural  and  irresistible  a 
delight  in  gazing  upon  beauty,  that  I  never 
could  understand  tho  philosophy  of  those 
moralists  who  would  endeavor  to  keep  from 
a  lovely  fdri,  the  knowledge  that  nhe  was  so. 
Her  mirror  is  more  faithful,  and  unless  that 
be  destroyed,  the  danger  is,  that  she  will 
suspect  such  moral  managers  of  some  sinis- 
ter design  in  endeavoring  to  deceive  her  on 
this  point,  and  that,  in  consequence,  she  will 
be  put  upon  thinking  still  more  of  the  value 
of  a  gift,  with  the  possession  of  which  she  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  Far  wiser  is  the  part  of 
that  counsellor  of  youth,  who,  convinced  that 
much  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  beauty, 
as  a  personal  recommendation,  arises  out  of 
low  and  ignorant  views  of  the  value  of  beau- 
ty itself,  thus  endeavors  to  show  the  folly  of 
attaching  importance  to  that  which  the  touch 
of  disease  may  at  any  hour  destroy,  and 
which  time  must  inevitably  efface. 

The  more  the  mind  is  expanded  and  en- 
lightened, the  more  it  is  filled  with  a  sense  of 
what  is  admirable  in  the  creation  at  large ; 
and  the  more  it  is  impressed  witli  the  true 
image  of  moral  beauty,  the  less  it  will  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  consideration  of  any  personal 
claim  to  flattery  or  applause.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  circle  of  humble  candidates  for  fa- 
vor surrounding  the  unguarded  steps  of  youth, 


whose  influence  will  be  excited  on  the  side 
of  personal  beauty,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  way.  Without  disrespect  to  the 
valuable  class  of  servants,  to  which  I  allude, 
for  I  am  convinced  they  know  not  what  they 
doj  I  must  express  my  fears,  that  they  are 
of\en  busily  at  work  upon  the  young  mind, 
long  before  the  age  of  womanhood,  instilling 
into  it  their  own  low  views  of  beauty  as  a 
personal  distinction ;  and  it  is  against  this  in- 
fluence,  more  especially  as  it  begins  the  earli- 
est, that  I  would  call  up  all  the  power  of  mar- 
al  and  intellectual  expansion,  in  order  to  fill 
the  mind  as  early  as  possible  with  elevated 
thoughts  of  the  creation  in  general,  and  of 
admiration  for  that  part  of  it  which  is  sepa- 
rate from  s^lf. 

A  being  thus  enlightened,  will  perceive  that 
admiration  is  one  of  the  higher  faculties  of 
our  nature  unknown  to  the  brute  creation, 
and  one,  the  lawful  exercise  of  which,  affords 
us  perhaps  more  enjoyment  than  any  other. 
Upon  the  right  employment  of  this  faculty 
depends  much  of  the  moral  tendency  of  hu- 
man character.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  learn  in  early  life 
to  admire  only  what  is  truly  excellent ;  and 
as  there  is  an  excellence  of  beauty,  which  it 
is  consonant  with  the  higher  attributes  of  our 
nature  that  we  should  admire,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  to  search  for  beauty  as  an  es- 
sence pervading  the  universe,  is  an  employ- 
ment not  unworthy  of  an  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal being. 

Let  us  then  examine,  so  &r  as  we  are  able 
to  do  so,  "  the  treasures  of  earth,  ocean,  and 
air  ;**  and  we  shall  see  that  it  has  pleased  the 
all-wise  Creator,  to  diffuse  the  principle  of 
beauty  over  every  region  of  the  world.  The 
deep  sea,  into  whose  mysterious  caves  no 
human  eye  can  penetrate,  is  full  of  it  The 
blue  ether,  and  the  sailing  clouds,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  are  they  not  beautiful?  and  the 
fruitful  garden  of  the  earth,  wherever  nature 
smiles  ? 

'*  How  beautiful  ii  dl  this  viable  world !" 

Not  beautiful  in  its  brightness  and  sublimity 
alone,  but  beautiful  wherever  the  steps  of 
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Deity  have  trod— wherever  the  hand  of  the 
divine  artificer  has  been  employed«  from  the 
golden  glory  of  a  sunset  cloud,  to  the  gossa- 
mer  thread  on  which  are  strung  the  pearis  of 
morning  dew. 

Now,  let  me  ask  whether  a  mind,  habitually 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  subjects  such 
as  these,  would  be  likely  to  be  diverted  from 
its  noble  but  natural  exercise,  by  vulgar  cal- 
culations upon  the  comparative  beauty  of  a 
face?  No.  It  would  be  perfectly  aware, 
where  such  beauty  did  exist ;  but  it  would 
also  be  impressed  with  the  important  foct, 
that  in  relation  to  the  wondrous  and  magnifi- 
cent whole,  its  own  share  of  beauty  consti- 
tuted  so  small  a  part,  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy 
of  a  passing  thought 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  enlightened 
views  on  this  subject,  will  know  also  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  personal  beauty, 
among  which,  that  of  form  and  coloring  holds 
a  very  inferior  rank.  There  is  a  beauty  of 
expression,  for  instance,  of  sweetness,  of  no- 
bility, of  intellectual  refinement,  of  feeling,  of 
animation,  of  meekness,  of  resignation,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  beauty,  which  may  all 
be  allied  to  the  plainest  features,  and  yet  may 
remain,  to  give  pleasure  long  after  the  bloom- 
ing cheek  has  faded,  and  silver  gray  has 
mingled  with  the  hair.  And  how  &r  more 
powerful  in  their  influence  upon  others,  are 
some  of  these  kinds  of  beauty  !  for,  after  all, 
beauty  depends  more  upon  the  movements 
of  the  face,  than  upon  the  form  of  the  features, 
when  at  rest ;  and  thus,  a  countenance  habit- 
ually under  the  influence  of  amiable  feelings 
acquires  a  beauty  of  the  highest  order,  from 
the  frequency  with  which  such  feelings  are 
the  originating  cause  of  the  movements  or 
expressions  which  stamp  their  character 
upon  it 

Who  has  not  waited  for  the  first  opening 
of  the  lips  of  a  celebrated  belle,  to  see  whether 
her  claims  would  be  supported  by 

"TIm  nuDd,  the  miuic  bretthing  from  her  fiue  ;** 

and  who  has  not  occasionally  turned  away 
repelled  by  the  utter  blank,  or  worse  than 
blank,  which  the  simple  movement  of  the 


mouth,  in   speaking,  or  smiling^   has   re- 
vealed 1 

The  language  of  poetry  describes  the  bud 
laug^  as  indicative  of  the  vulgar  mind ;  and 
certainly  there  are  expressions,  conveyed 
even  through  the  medium  of  a  smile,  which 
need  not  Lavater  to  inform  us  that  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  or  elevation  of  soul,  have 
little  to  do  with  the  fair  countenance  on  which 
they  are  impressed.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  plain  women  sometimes  met  with 
in  society,  every  movement  of  whose  features 
is  instinct  with  intelligence;  who,  from  the 
genuine  heart- warm  smiles  which  play  about 
the  mouth,  the  sweetly  modulated  voice,  and 
the  lighting  up  of  an  eye  that  looks  as  if  it 
could  ''comprehend  the  universe,'*  become 
perfectly  beautiful  to  those  who  understand 
them,  and  still  more  so  to  those  who  live  with 
them,  and  love  them.  Before  such  preten- 
sions to  beauty  as  these,  how  soon  do  the 
pink  and  white  of  a  merely  pretty  face  vanish 
into  nothing ! 

Yet,  if  the  beauty  of  expression  should  be 
less  popular  among  women,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  loos  admired  by  men  than 
that  of  mere  form  and  complexion,  they  do 
well  in  this,  as  in  every  other  disputed  ques- 
tion of  ultimate  good,  to  look  to  the  end.  Men 
have  been  found  whose  admiration  of  beauty 
was  so  great,  that  they  have  actually  married 
for  that  alone,  content,  for  its  sake,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  presence  of  mind.  And  what 
has  been  the  end  to  them,  or  rather  to  the 
luckless  beings  whoso  misfortune  it  was  to 
be  the  objects  of  their  choice  1 — A  neglected 
and  degraded  lot,  embittered  by  the  fretful- 
ness  of  disappointment  on  the  part  of  their 
husbands ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  women, 
whose  attractions  have  been  of  a  more  intel- 
lectual nature,  have  maintained  their  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  their  companions,  through 
life,  even  to  the  unlovely  season  of  old  age. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  insufficiency  of 
mere  beauty,  there  is  another  cause  why 
men  are  so  frequently  disappointed  in  select- 
ing merely  pretty  wives.  They  have  a 
habit  of  supposing  that  if  a  woman  is  pretty, 
and  not  very  clever,  she  must  be  amiable. 
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Yet^  how  often  do  we  find  that  the  most 
wayward  temper,  the  most  capricious  will, 
and  beyond  all  calculation  the  most  provpk- 
ing  habits,  are  connected  with  a  weak  and 
unenlightened  mind.  And  added  to  all  this, 
there  is  the  false  position  the  young  beauty 
has  held  in  society,  the  flattery  to  which  she 
has  been  exposed,  the  dominion  she  has 
been  permitted  to  assert,  the  triumph  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  feel  over  others,  the 
strength  her  inclinations  from  constant  in- 
dulgence have  attained— all  these  have  to  be 
contended  with,  in  addition  to  the  incapacity 
of  her  imbecile  and  undisciplined  mind ;  and 
surely  of  this  catalogue  of  evils,  any  one 
might  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
advantages  of  mere  personal  beauty  in  a 
companion  for  life — a  campanion  who  is  to 
tread  with  her  husband  the  rough  road  of 
experience,  and  whose  influence  upon  his 
character  and  feelings  will  not  end  on  this 
side  the  grave. 

Let  us,  however,  not  think  hardly  of  the 
feeble-minded  beauty,  simply  as  such.  She 
is  as  little  to  be  blamed  for  the  natural  imbe- 
cility of  her  mental  powers,  as  to  be  com- 
mended for  her  personal  charro&  Both  are 
to  her  the  appointments  of  a  wise  Provi- 
dence ;  but  as  both  combined  are  means  of 
exposing  her  to  evils  for  which  she  is  really 
to  be  pitied,  so  she  ought  to  be  kindly  pro- 
tected from  the  dangers  to  which  she  is  ex- 
posed ;  and  since  she  possesses  not  in  her- 
self sufficient  perception  to  know,  that  in 
consequence  of  her  beauty  she  is  made  to 
occupy  a  false  position  in  society,  from  which 
she  will  assuredly  have  to  descend,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  all  who  have  her  happi- 
ness at  heart,  to  warn  her,  that  in  her  inter- 
course with  the  world,  she  must  not  look  for 
a  sincere  and  disinterested  friend  in  man. 

I  am  &r  from  asserting  that  there  are  not 
instances  of  noble  and  generous-hearted 
men,  who  know  how  to  be  the  friend  of  wo- 
man, and  the  protector  of  her  true  interests ; 
yet,  such  u  the  general  tone  of  social  inter- 
coarse^  that  these  instances  are  lamentably 
rare. 

The  mcMt  objaetionaUe  part,  howeTer«  of 


what  I  would  call  the  minor  morals  of  social 
life,  as  regards  the  subject  of  female  beauty, 
has  not  yet  been  alluded  to.  Man  is  sincere 
in  one  sense,  in  his  admiration  of  real  beauty 
while  it  lasts;  and  if  when  the  ruling  star 
begins  to  wane,  he  suns  himself  in  the  rays 
of  another  luminary,  he  is  still  faithful  to 
beauty  as  the  object  of  his  worship,  though 
the  supposed  divinity  may  be  invested  in  a 
different  shrine.  IC  then,  his  professions  of 
admiration  were  offered  only  to  the  really 
beautiful,  scarcely  one  woman  in  a  hundred 
would  be  injured  by  the  personal  flattery  of 
man.  But,  unfortunately,  that  large  propor- 
tion of  the  female  sex,  who  are  not  exactly 
pretty,  nor  altogether  plain,  are  exposed  to 
the  same  system  of  flattery,  for  charms  which 
they  really  do  not  possess.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  there  ever  was  a  woman 
so  destitute  of  personal  attractions,  that  no 
man,  at  some  time  or  other  of  her  life,  had  ever 
told  her  she  was  beautiful ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  feet,  that  the  more  we  doubt  our  pos- 
session of  any  particular  attraction,  the  more 
agreeable  is  every  assurance  from  others 
that  such  attraction  does  exist 

Thus  there  is  an  endless  train  of  mischief 
let  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, by  what  men  are  accustomed  to 
regard  in  the  light  of  harmless  pleasantry,  or 
as  an  almost  necessary  embellishment  to 
polished  manners.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
plain  woman  has  her  glass,  to  which  she  can 
refer  for  never-failing  truth.  It  is  true,  she 
has  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
looking  for  what  we  do  not  wish  to  see,  and  for 
what  we  do.  Besides  which,  when  a  young 
plain  woman  first  mixes  in  society,  she  sees 
the  high  distinction  which  mere  beauty  ob- 
tains for  its  possessor,  and  she  finds  herself 
comparatively  neglected  and  forgotten.  In 
her  home  she  is  doubtless  valued  in  propor- 
tion to  her  merits;  but  in  company,  what 
avail  the  kind  and  generous  heart  which 
beats  within  her  bosom,  the  bright  intelligence 
of  her  mind*  the  cordial  response  she  would 
offer  in  return  for  kindness^  the  gratitudet 
the  generous  feeling  which  animate  her  soul  ? 
Who,inaU  that  busy  circle,  cares  to  call  forth 
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any  of  these  1  Nay,  so  little  do  all  or  any  of 
them  avail  her  in  society,  that  she  begins  in 
time  to  su«pect  she  is  personally  repulsive  ; 
and  what  woman  of  sensitive  or  delicate 
feelings  ever  conceived  this  idea  of  herself, 
without  experiencing,  along  with  it,  a  strange 
sense  of  loneliness  and  destitution,  as  if  ex- 
cluded from  the  fellowship  of  social  kindness 
— shutout  from  the  pale  of  the  lovely,  and  the 
beloved  ?  If,  then,  the  treacherous  voice  of 
man  but  whispers  in  her  ear,  that  these  hard 
thoughts  about  herself  have  no  foundation, 
who  can  wonder  if  she  is  found  too  ready  to 
*♦  lay  the  flattering  unction"  to  her  heart  ?  or 
who  can  wonder  if  the  equanimity  of  her 
mind  becomes  disturbed  by  a  recurrence  of 
those  painful  doubts,  occasionally  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  recurrence  of  that  flattery  too  1 

To  young  women  thus  circumstanced,  I 
would  affectionately  say — ^Beware  !  Beware 
of  the  unquiet  thoughts,  the  disappointment, 
the  rivalry,  the  vain  competition,  the  fruitless 
decoration,  and  all  that  train  of  evils  which 
ensue  from  vacillating  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  flattering  hopes  and  mortified  am- 
bition. Go  home,  then,  and  consult  your 
mirrror;  no  falsehood  will  be  there.  Go 
home,  and  And,  as  you  have  often  done  be- 
fjre,  that  even  without  beauty,  you  can  make 
the  fireside  circle  happy  there ;  nor  deem 
your  lot  a  hard  one.  From  many  dangers 
attendant  upon  beauty  you  are  safo,  from 
many  sorrows  you  are  exempt ;  above  ail, 
should  you  become  a  wife,  from  that  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  calamity  in  woman's 
history,  the  loss  of  her  husband's  love,  be- 
cause the  charms  for  which  alone  he  valued 
her,  have  vanished.  This  never  can  be  your 
experience,  and  so  far  you  are  blest. 

If  personal  beauty  be  so  great  a  good  as 
men  persuade  us  it  is,  how  important  does  it 
become  to  know  that  there  is  no  certain  way 
of  preserving  this  treasure  but  by  a  strict 
regard  to  health  !  We  hear  of  the  beauty 
of  extreme  delicacy,  of  the  beauty  of  a  slight 
hectic,  and  sometimes  of  the  beauty  of  con- 
stitutional debility  and  languor,  but  who  ever 
ventured  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  disease  1 
And  yet,  all  these,  if  not  treated  judiciously, 


or  checked  in  time,  will  infallibly  become 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  vul- 
gai^  health,  of  an  unlady-like  bloom,  and  of 
too  much  strength,  giving  an  air  of  indepen- 
dence unbecoming  to  the  female  character. 
Sincerely  wishing  that  all  who  hold  these 
sentiments  may  make  the  best  use  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  illness,  when  it  does  fall  to  their 
lot,  we  will  pass  on  to  consider  the  ad  van- 
tages  of  health  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings. 

Perfect  health  was  the  portion  of  our  first 
parents  while  Paradise  was  yet  untrodden, 
save  by  the  steps  of  sinless  men  and  angels. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  become  rarely  the  ex- 
perience of  any  of  the  human  family  to  be 
altogether  exempt  firom  disease ;  yet,  so  much 
are  the  sufferings  of  illness  mitigated  by  the 
skill  of  modern  science,  and  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  that  a  slight  degree  of  bodily  in- 
disposition is  looked  upon  as  an  evil  scarcely 
worth  the  pains  which  any  systematic  means 
of  remedy  would  require. 

It  is  only  when  health  is  lost,  and  lost  be- 
yond the  hope  of  regaining  it,  that  we  be- 
come  sensible  of  its  real  value.  It  is  then 
we  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  physician,  and 
the  patience  of  the  nurse,  to  bring  us  back, 
if  only  so  near  as  to  stand  upon  tlie  verge  of 
that  mu^ion  of  happiness  from  which  we  are 
expelled.  It  is  then  we  see  the  folly  of  those 
who  play  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
which  separates  this  beautiful  and  blessed 
regijn  from  ihe  troubled  waters  below.  It  is 
then  we  resign  our  wealtli,  our  friends,  our 
country,  and  our  home,  in  the  hope  of  pur- 
chasing this  treasure.  It  is  then  we  feel  that, 
although,  when  in  the  possession  of  health, 
we  neglected  many  opportunities  of  kindness, 
benevolence,  and  general  usefuhiess,  yet 
when  deprived  of  this  blessing,  we  would 
kneel  at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  to  ask  those 
opportunities  again,  ui  order  that  we  may 
use  them  better. 

In  early  youth,  however,  little  of  this 
knowledge  can  be  experimentally  acquired. 
Little  does  the  pampered  child  of  fbnd  and 
indulgent  parents  know  what  illness  is  to  the 
poor  and  the  destitute ;  or  what  it  may  be  to 
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her  when  her  mother's  hand  is  cold  and  help- 
less in  the  tomb,  and  when  her  own  head  is 
no  longer  sheltered  by  a  father's  roof.  Thus 
we  find  young  girls  so  oAen  practising  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  recklessness,  and  contempt  of 
health, — ^nay,  even  encouraging,  I  will  not 
say  affecting,  a  degree  of  delicacy,  feebleness, 
and  liability  to  bodily  ailments,  which,  if  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  the  kindest  atten- 
tion%  would  be  the  last  calamity  they  would 
wish  to  bring  upon  themselves.  How  im- 
portant is  it  for  such  individuab  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  constitution  of  the  body,  as  well 
SB  that  of  the  mind,  is,  in  a  good  degree,  of 
their  own  ibmiing ;  that  the  season  of  youth 
is  the  time  when  the  seeds  of  disease  are 
most  genemlly  sown ;  and  that  no  one  thus 
circumstanced,  can  suffer  a  loss  of  health 
without  inflioting  the  p^ialty  of  anxious  so- 
licitude, and,  frequently,  of  unremitting  per- 
sonal exertion,  upon  those  by  whom  she  is 
surrounded,  or  beloved  1 

fW)ciful  aud  ill-disciplined  young  women 
are  apt  to  think  it  gives  them  an  attractive 
air,  and  looks  like  an  absence  of  selfishness, 
to  be  indifferent  about  the  preservation  of 
their  health  ;  and  thus  they  indulge  the  most 
absurd  capriciousness  with  respect  to  their 
diet,  sometimes  refusing  altogether  to  eat  at 
proper  times,  and  eating  most  improperly ; 
at  others,  running  about  upon  wet  grass  with 
thin  shoes,  as  if  they  really  wished  to  take 
coid,  making  no  difference  between  their 
summer  and  their  winter  clothing,  or  casting 
off  a  warm  dress  for  an  evening  party  ;  re- 
fusing  to  take  medicine  when  necessary,  or 
taking  it  unsanctioned  by  their  parents,  or 
their  best  advisers ;  all  these  they  appear  to 
consider  as  most  engaging  features  in  the  fe- 
male character.  But  there  are  those  who 
could  tell  them  such  conduct  is,  in  reality,  the 
most  consummate  selfishness,  because  it  in- 
evitably produces  the  effect  of  making  them 
the  objects  of  much  necessary  attention,  and 
of  inflicting  an  endless  catalogue  of  troubles 
and  anxieties  upon  their  friends.  How  soon 
does  the  stem  discipline  of  life  inflict  its  own 
punishment  for  this  folly !  but,  unfortunately, 
not  soon  enough,  in  all  instances,  to  stop  the 


progress  of  the  host  of  maladies  which  are 
thus  produced. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that 
I  would  recommend  to  young  women  over- 
solicitude  on  the  score  of  health ;  for  T  be^ 
lieve  nothing  is  more  likely  than  this  to  in- 
duce real  or  fancied  indisposition.  Neither 
would  I  presume  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
province  of  the  physician ;  yet  am  I  strongly 
disposed  to  think,  that  if  the  rules  I  am 
about  to  lay  down  were  faithfully  adhered  to, 
that  worthy  and  important  personage  would 
much  less  frequently  be  found  beside  the 
couch  where  the  bloom  of  youthful  beauty 
wastes  away. 

My  fliBt  rule  is,  to  let  one  hour  every  day^ 
generally  two,  and  sometimes  three,  be  spent 
in  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  either  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot  Let  no  weather  pvfr. 
vent  this ;  for,  with  strong  boots,  waterproof 
ckmk,  and  umbrella,  there  are  few  situationB 
where  an  hour's  walk,  at  some  time  or  other 
of  the  day,  may  not  be  accomplished ;  and 
when  the  air  is  damp,  there  is  sometknes 
more  need  for  exercise,  than  when  it  is  dry. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  unpleasantness 
of  all  this,  unless  when  regarded  as  a  duty  ; 
I  am  aware,  too,  that  where  the  health  is 
good,  it  appears,  at  times,  a  work  of  superer- 
ogation ;  but  I  am  aware,  also*  of  the  differ- 
ence there  is  in  the  state  both  of  mind  and 
body,  between  sitting  in  the  house,  or  by  the 
fire  all  day,  and  taking,  during  some  part  of 
it,  a  brisk  and  healthy  walk. 

How  often  have  I  seen  a  restless,  weary, 
discontented  being,  moving  from  chair  to 
chair,  finding  comfort  in  none,  and  tired  of 
every  employment ;  with  contracted  and  un- 
easy brow,  complexion  dry  and  gray,  and 
eyes  that  looked  as  if  their  very  vision  was 
scorched  up ; — how  often  have  I  seen  such  a 
being  come  in  from  a  winter's  walk,  with  the 
countenance  of  a  perfect  Hebe,  with  the  en- 
ergy of  an  invigorated  mind  beaming  forth 
from  eyes  as  beautiful  as  clear,  aod  with 
the  benevolence  of  a  young  warm  heart  re- 
flected in  the  dimpling  freshness  of  a  sunny 
smile !  How  j^asajut  is  it  then  to  lesunie 
the  half-finished  work— hpw  rafireishiag  the 
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social  meal — how  inviting  the  seat  beside  the 
glowing  hearth — ^how  frank  and  free  the  in- 
tercourse with  those  who  form  the  circle 
there !  And  if  such  be  the  effect  of  one  sin- 
gle walk,  how  beneficial  must  be  that  of  ha- 
bitual exercise,  upon  the  condition  both  of 
mind  and  body ! 

Were  it  possible  for  human  calculation  to 
sum  up  all  the  evils  resulting  from  want  of 
exercise,  the  catalogue  would  be  too  appal- 
ling. All  those  disorders  which  in  common 
parlance,  and  for  want  of  a  more  definite  and 
scientific  name,  are  called  bilious,  (and,  truly, 
their  name  is  legion,)  are  mainly  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  cause.  All  headaches,  want 
of  appetite,  pains  under  the  shoulders,  side- 
ache,  cold  feet,  and  irregular  circulation,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  positive  disease,  might,  in 
time,  be  remedied  by  systematic  attention  to 
exercise.  Of  its  efiect  upon  the  temper,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  mind,  we  have  yet  to 
speak ;  but  certain  I  am,  that  no  actual  ca- 
lamity inflicted  upon  woman,  ever  brought 
with  it  more  severe  or  extended  sufferings, 
than  those  which  result  from  the  habitual 
neglect  of  exercise. 

My  next  rule  is,  to  retire  early  to  rest 
Wherever  I  meet  with  a  pale,  melancholy 
young  woman,  highly  nervous,  easily  excited, 
unequal  in  her  temper ;  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  languid,  listless,  discontented,  and  fit 
for  nothing, — but  when  evening  comes  on, 
disposed  for  conversation,  brisk  and  lively  ; 
I  feel  morally  certain,  that  such  a  one  is  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  up  late — perhaps  of 
making  herself  extremely  interesting  to  her 
friends  beside  the  midnight  fire ;  but  I  know, 
also,  that  such  a  one  is  eminently  in  danger 
of  having  recourse  to  stimulants  to  keep  up 
the  activity  of  her  mind ;  and  tliat  during 
more  than  half  her  life — during  the  morning, 
that  most  valuable  portion  of  every  day-^ 
she  is  of  little  value  to  society ;  and  well  will  it 
be  for  her  friends  and  near  connections,  if  her 
listlessneRs  and  discontent  do  not  render  her 
companionship  worse  than  valueless  to  them. 
My  next  rule  is  to  eat  regularly,  so  fiir  as 
it  can  be  done  conveniendy  to  others — at 
regular  tunes,  and  in  regular  quantities ;  and 

^  


this  I  believe  to  be  of  more  consequence  tiian 
to  be  very  particular  about  the  nature  of  the 
food  partaken  o(  provided  only  it  is  simple 
and  nutritious.  I  know  that  with  a  sickly 
appetite,  or  where  the  constitution  is  under 
tlie  infiuence  of  disease,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this ;  but  much  may  be  done  while  in  a  state 
of  health,  by  striving  against  that  capricious 
abstinence  from  food,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  which  by  certain  individuals 
is  thought  rather  lady-like  and  becoming.  I 
doubt  not  but  this  may  be  the  case,  so  far  as 
it  is  tiecoming  to  look  pale,  and  lady-like  to 
be  the  object  of  attention — to  be  pleaded  with 
by  kind  friends,  and  pitied  by  strangers  ;  bat 
the  wisdom  and  the  utility  of  this  system  is 
what  I  am  not  the  less  disposed  to  call  in 
question. 

It  is  a  great  evil  in  society,  that  the  necee- 
sary  act  of  eating  is  looked  upon  too  much 
as  a  luxury  and  an  indulgence.  If  we  re- 
garded it  more  as  a  simple  act,  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  which  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  absolute  wants  of  the  body,  we  should 
be  more  disposed  to  consider  the  proper  reg- 
uhition  of  this  act,  as  a  duty  within  our 
power  to  neglect  or  attend  to.  We  should 
consequently  think  little  of  each  particular 
portion  of  food  set  before  us,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  eating  would  then  be  despatched  as 
a  regular  habit,  attention  to  which  could 
afford  no  very  high  degree  of  excitement  or 
felicity,  while  at  the  same  time  it  could  not 
be  neglected  without  serious  injury. 

My  next  rule  is,  to  dress  according  to  the 
season  ;  a  rule  so  simple  and  so  obvious  in 
its  relation  to  health,  as  to  need  no  comment 
Thus  far  my  remarks  have  applied  only 
to  the  subject  of  health,  where  it  is  enjoyed. 
The  loss  of  health  is  a  theme  of  far  deeper 
interest,  as  it  separates  us  from  many  of  the 
enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  borders  of  the  world  which  is 
to  come. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  connection 
with  the  constitution  of  woman,  that  she  is 
capable  of  enduring,  with  patience  and  forti- 
tude, far  beyond  that  of  the  stronger  sex,  al- 
most every  degree  of  bodily  suffering.    It  is 
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trae»  Ihat  she  is  mora  accustomed  to  such 
suffering  than  man ;  it  is  trae  also  that  a 
slight  degree  of  indisposition  makes  less  dif- 
ference in  her  amusements  and  occupations 
than  in  his.  Still  there  is  a  strength  and 
a  beduty  in  her  character,  when  laboring  un- 
der bodily  affliction,  of  which  the  heroism 
of  fiction  affords  but  a  feeble  imitation. 
Wherever  woman  is  the  most  flattered, 
courted,  and  indulged,  she  is  the  least  ad- 
mirable ;  but  in  seasons  of  trial  her  highest 
excellences  shine  forth  ;  and  how  encourag- 
ing is  the  reflection  to  the  occupant  of  a  sick- 
chamber,  that  while  the  busy  circles,  in  which 
she  was  wont  to  move,  close  up  her  vacant 
place,  and  pursue  their  cheerful  rounds  as 
gaily  as  when  she  was  there — ^that  while  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  merry  laugh, 
the  social  meeting,  and  the  cordial  inter- 
course  of  former  friends,  she  is  not  excluded 
from  more  intimate  communion  with  those 
who  still  remain ;  that  she  can  still  exercise 
a  moral  and  religious  .nfluence  over  them, 
and  deepen  the  imprcdsion  of  her  affectionate 
and  earnest  counsel,  by  exhibiting  the  Chris- 
tian graces  of  patience  under  suffering,  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

Yes,  there  are  many  enjoyments  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness— enjoyments  derived 
from  the  absence  of  temptation,  from  proofs 
of  disinterested  affection,  and  from  the  un- 
speakable privilege  of  having  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things,  and  the  realities  of  the  eternal 
world,  brought  near,  and  kept  continually  in 
view.  How  are  we  then  made  acquainted 
with  the  hollowness  of  mere  profession! 
Uow  much  that  appeared  to  us  plausible 
and  attractive  when  we  mingled  in  society, 
is  now  stripped  of  its  false  coloring,  and 
rendered  repulsive  and  odious!  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  much  that  was  lightly 
esteemed  by  the  world  in  which  we  moved, 
is  discovered  to  be  worthy  of  our  admi- 
ration and  esteem !  How  much  of  human 
love,  where  we  most  calculated  upon  finding 
it,  has  escaped  from  our  hold!  but  then, 
how  much  is  lefl  to  succor  and  console  us, 
from  those  upon  whose  kindness  we  feel  to 
have  but  little  claim ! 


Experience  is  often  said  to  be  the  only 
true  teacher  ;  but  illness  often  crowds  an  age 
of  experience  into  the  compass  of  a  few  ehort 
day&  Often  while  engaged  in  the  active 
avocations  of  life,  involved  in  its  contending 
interests,  and  led  captive  by  its  allurements, 
we  wish  in  vain  that  a  just  balance  could  be 
maintained  between  the  value  of  the  things 
of  time  and  of  eternity.  It  is  the  greatest 
privilege  of  illness,  that,  if  rightly  regarded, 
it  adjusts  this  balance,  and  keeps  it  true. 
From  the  bed  of  sickness,  we  look  back  upon 
the  business,  which,  a  short  time  ago,  ab- 
sorbed our  very  being.  What  is  it  theni 
A  mere  struggle  for  the  food  and  clothing  of 
a  body  about  to  mingle  with  the  dust  We 
look  back  at  the  pleasures  we  have  left. 
What  are  theyl  The  sport  of  truant  chil- 
dren, when  they  should  have  been  learning 
to  be  wise  and  good.  We  look  back  upon 
the  objects  which  engaged  our  affections. 
How  is  iti  Have  the  stars  all  vanished 
from  our  heaven?  Have  the  flowers  all 
faded  from  our  earth  1  How  can  it  bel 
Alas!  our  affections  have  been  misplaced. 
We  have  not  loved  supremely  only  what 
was  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God :  and  merci- 
ful, most  merciful  is  the  warning  voice,  not 
jet  too  late,  to  tell  us  that  He  who  formed 
the  human  heart,  has  an  unquestionable 
right  to  claim  his  own. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  speak  of 
religion  as  especially  calculated  lor  the  cham- 
ber  of  sickness,  and  the  bed  of  death ;  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  equally  important  to 
choose  religion  as  our  portion  in  illness,  as 
in  health — ^in  the  bloom  of  youth,  as  on  the 
border  of  the  grave.  I  believe  also,  that  in 
reality,  that  being  is  in  as  awful  a  condition, 
who  lives  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  possess- 
ion of  all  temporal  blessings,  without  religion, 
as  he  who  pines  upon  a  bed  of  suffering, 
without  it  But  if  the  necessity  of  religion 
be  the  same,  its  consolations  are  far  more 
powerfully  felt,  when  deprived  by  sickness  of 
every  other  stay ;  and  often  do  the  darkened 
chamber,  and  the  weary  couch,  display  such 
evidence  of  the  power  and  the  condescen- 
sion of  Divine  love,  that  even  the  stranger 
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aoknowledgafl  it  is  bettsr  to  go  the  house  of 
nouming  than  of  feseting. 

It  is  when  the  feeble  step  has  trod  for  the 
last  time  upon  nature's  verdant  carpet,  when 
the  din)  eye  has  looked  its  last  upon  the 
green  earth  and  sunny  sky,  when  the  weary 
body  has  almost  ached  and  pined  its  last, 
when  human  skill  can  do  no  more,  and  kind- 
ness has  offered  its  last  relief— it  is  then,  that 
we^see  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  to  feeble  nature's  utmost  need ; 
and  while  we  contemplate  the  depths  of  the 
Redeemer's  love,  and  hear  in  anticipation  the 
welcome  of  angels  to  the  pardoned  sinner, 
and  see  upon  bis  faded  lips  the  smile  of  ever- 
lasting peace,  we  look  from  that  solemn 
scene  once  more  into  the  world,  and  wonder 
at  the  madness  and  the  folly  of  its  infatuated 
slaves. 

All  these  are  privileges,  if  only  to  feel  them 
as  a  mere  spectator ;  and  never  ought  such 
scenes  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  Ae  pain- 
ful sympathy  which  the  sight  of  human  suf- 
fering naturally  occasions.  Young  people 
are  apt  to  think  it  is  not  their  business  to 
wait  upon  the  sick,  that  their  seniors  are  bet- 
ter fitted  ibr  such  service,  that  they  shall 
make  some  serious  mistake,  or  create  some 
ioeonvenience  by  their  want  of  knowledge ; 
or  at  all  events,  they  hold  themselves  ex- 
cused. Yet  is  there  many  a  sweet  young 
girly  who,  in  consequence  of  family  affliction, 
becomes  initiated  in  these  deep  mysteries  of 
Christian  charity,  before  her  willing  step  has 
lost  the  playful  elasticity  of  childhood ;  and 
never  did  the  maturer  virtues  of  the  female 
character  appear  less  lovely  from  such  pre- 
cock>us  exercise.  I  should  rather  say,  there 
was  a  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  power  of 
sympathy  derived  from  early  acquaintance 
with  human  suffering,  which  remains  with 
woman  till  the  end  of  life,  and  constitutes 
alike  the  charm  of  youth  and  the  attraction 
of  old  age. 

I  have  dwelt  long  upon  the  privileges  of 
illness,  both  to  the  sufferer  and  her  friends, 
because  I  believe  that  all  which  is  noble,  and 
sweet,  and  patient,  and  disinterested  in  wo- 
man's nature,  is  dften  thus  called  forth ;  as 


well  as  all  that  is  most  encouraging  In  tfie 
exemplification  of  the  Christian  character. 
But  I  must  again  advert  to 

•«  Wonmn  in  our  boan  of  eaaa  ;** 

and  here  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  sometimes 
find  a  fretfulness  and  petulance  under  the  in- 
fliction of  slight  bodily  ailments,  which  are  as 
much  at  variance  with  the  moral  dignity  of  , 
woman,  as  opposed  to  her  religious  influence,  j 
The  root  of  the  evil,  however,  lies  not  so  oft-  ' 
en  in  her  impatience,  as  in  a  deeper  secret 
of  her  nature.  It  lies  most  frequently  in  what  1 
I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  the  beset- 
ting  sin  of  woman — ^her  desire  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  attention.  From  this  desire,  how 
many  little  coughs,  slight  headaches,  sud- 
den pains,  attacks  of  faintness,  and  symp- 
toms of  feebleness  are  complained  oC  which, 
if  alone,  or  in  the  company  of  those  whose 
attentions  are  not  agreeable,  would  scarcely 
occupy  a  thought  Yet  it  is  astonishing  how 
such  habits  gain  ground,  and  remain  with 
those  who  have  indulged  them  in  youth, 
long  after  such  complaints  have  ceaaed  to 
call  forth  a  single  kind  attention,  or  to  en- 
gage a  single  patient  ear. 

Youth  is  the  only  time  to  prevent  this  habit 
fixing  itself  upon  the  character ;  and  it  might 
be  a  wholesome  truth  for  all  women  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  although  politeness  may  some- 
times compel  their  friends  to  appear  to  listen, 
nothing  is  really  so  wearisome  to  others,  as  fre- 
quent and  detailed  accounts  of  our  own  little  ail- 
ments. It  is  good,  tlierefore,  whenever  temp- 
tations arise  to  make  these  trifling  grievances 
the  subject  of  complaint,  to  think  of  the  poor, 
and  the  really  afflicted.  It  is  good  to  visit 
them  also,  so  far  as  it  may  be  suitable  in 
their  seasons  of  trial,  in  order  that  we  may 
go  home,  ashamed  before  our  families,  and 
ashamed  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  our  com- 
paratively  slight  trials  should  excite  a  single 
murmuring  thought 

Besides,  if  there  were  no  other  check  upon 
these  habitual  complainers,  surely  the  cheer- 
fulness of  home  might  have  some  effect ;  for 
who  can  be  happy  seated  beside  a  compan- 
ion  who  is  always  in  **  excruciating  pain,"  or 
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who  fancies  herself  so  1  There  are,  besides, 
many  alleviations  to  temporary  suffering, 
which  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  expedient 
to  adopt  Many  interesting  books  may  be 
read,  many  pleasant  kinds  of  work  may  be 
done,  during  a  season  of  slight  indisposition ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  every  little  pain  is 
made  worse  by  dwelling  upon  it,  and  especial, 
ly  by  doing  nothing  else. 

The  next  consideration  which  occurs  in 
connection  with  these  views  of  health,  is  that 
of  temper  ;  and  few  young  persons,  I  believe, 
are  aware  how  much  the  one  is  dependent 
upon  the  other.  Want  of  exercise,  indiges- 
tion, and  many  other  causes  originating  in 
the  state  of  the  body,  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  destroying  the  sweetness  of  the  temper ; 
while  habitual  exercise,  regular  diet,  and  oc 
casional  change  of  air,  are  among  the  most 
certain  means'  of  restoring  the  temper  from 
any  temporary  derangement 

Still,  ^ere  are  constitutional  tendencies  of 
mind,  as  well  as  body,  which  seriously  affect 
the  temper,  and  which  remain  with  us  to  the 
end  of  life,  as  our  blessing  or  our  bane ;  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  overruled  by  our 
own  watchfulness  and  care,  operating  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  religion  in  the 
heart 

It  would  require  volumes,  rather  than 
pages,  to  give  any  distinct  analysis  of  tem. 
per,  so  various  are  the  characteristics  it  as- 
sumes, so  vast  its  influence  upon  social  and 
domestic  happiness.  We  will,  therefore,  in 
the  present  instance,  confine  our  attention  to 
a  few  important  facts,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  the  young  should  bear  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  ili-temper  should  always 
be  regarded  as  a  disease,  both  in  ourselves 
and  others ;  and  as  such,  instead  of  either 
irritating  or  increasing  it,  we  should  rather 
endeavor  to  subdue  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  by  the  most  careful  and  unremitting 
efforts.  A  bad  temper,  although  the  most 
pitiable  of  all  infirmities,  from  the  misery  it 
entails  upon  its  possessor,  is  almost  invaria* 
biy  opposed  by  harshness,  severity,  or  con- 
tempt   It  is  true,  that  all  symptoms  of  dis- 


ease exhibited  by  a  bad  temper,  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  call  forth  the  same  in  ourselves ; 
but  this  arises  in  great  measure  from  not 
looking  at  the  case  as  it  really  is.  If  a  friend 
or  a  relative,  for  instance,  is  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  how  carefully  do  we  walk  past  his  foot- 
stool, how  tenderly  do  we  remove  every  thing 
which  can  increase  his  pain,  how  sofUy  do 
we  touch  the  afiected  part !  And  why  should 
we  not  exercise  the  same  kind  feeling  towards 
a  brother  or  a  sister  afflicted  with  a  bad  tem- 
per, which  of  all  human  maladies  is  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  1  * 

I  know  it  is  difficult — ^nay,  almost  impossi- 
ble, to  practise  this  forbearance  towards  a 
bad  temper,  when  not  allied  to  a  generous 
heart — ^when  no  atonement  is  afterwards  of- 
fered for  the  pain  which  has  been  given,  and 
when  no  evidence  exists  of  the  offender  be- 
ing so  much  as  conscious  of  deserving  blame. 
But  when  concession  is  made,  when  tears  of 
penitence  are  wept^  and  when,  in  moments 
of  returning  confidence,  that  luckless  tenden- 
cy of  temper  is  candidly  confessed,  and  sin- 
cerely bewailed ;  when  all  the  different ^acts 
committed  under  its  influence,  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  wrong,  how  complete 
ought  to  be  the  reconciliation  thus  begun,  and 
how  zealous  our  endeavors  for  the  future  to 
avert  the  consequences  of  this  sad  calamity  I 
Indeed,  if  those  who  are  not  equally  tempted 
to  the  sins  of  temper,  and  who  think  and 
speak  harshly  of  us  for  such  transgressions, 
could  know  the  agony  they  entail  upon  those 
who  commit  them — ^the  yearning  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart  towards  a  friend  thus  estranged 
— ^the  humiliation  of  a  proud  spirit  after  hav- 
ing thus  exposed  its  weakness— the  bitter  re- 
flection, that  not  one  of  all  those  burning  words 
we  uttered  can  ever  be  recalled—that  they 
have  eaten  like  a  canker  into  some  old  at- 
tachment,  and  stamped  with  ingratitude  the 
aching  brow,  whose  fever  is  already  almost 
more  than  it  can  bear ;— oh !  could  our  calm- 
tempered  friends  become  acquainted  with  all 
this — ^with  the  tears  and  the  prayers  to  which 
the  overburdened  soul  gives  vent,  when  no 
eye  seeth  its  afiSlietion,  surely  they  would  pity 
our  infirmity ;  and  not  only  pity,  but  aasift 
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Theae,  however,  are  among  the  deep  things 
of  human  experience,  never  to  be  clearly  re- 
vealed, or  fully  understood,  until  that  day 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid 
open.    It  is  perhaps  more  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, to  consider  what  is  the  effect  upon  oth- 
ers, of  encouraging  wrong  tempers  in  our- 
selves.   Young  people  are  apt  to  think  what 
they  do,  of  little  importance,  because  they 
are  perhaps  the  youngest  in  the  family,  or  at 
least  too  young  to  have  any  influence.    They 
should  remember  that  no  one  is  too  young  to 
be  disagreeable,  nor  too  insignificant  to  an- 
noy.   A  fretful  child  may  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  whole  household,  and  an  ill-tempered 
young  woman  carries  about  with  her  an  at- 
mosphere of  repulsion  wherever  she  goes. 
The  moment  she  enters  a  room,  where  a  so- 
cial circle  are  enjoying  themselves,  conversa- 
tion either  ceases  or  drags  on  heavily,  as  if  a 
stranger  or  an  enemy  were  near ;  and  kindly 
thoughts,  which  the  moment  before  would 
have  found  frank  and  free  expression,  are 
suppressed,  from  the  instinctive  feeling  that 
she  can  take  no  part  in  them.    Each  one  of 
the  company,  in  short,  feels  the  worse  for  her 
presence,  a  sense  of  contraction  seizes  every 
heart,  a  cloud  falls  upon  every  countenance ; 
and  so  powerful  are  the  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  so  rapidly  does  that  which  is  evil 
extend  its  contaminating  influence,  that  all 
this  will  sometimes  be  experienced,  when  not 
a  word  has  been  spoken  by  the  victim  of  ill- 
temper. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  when  most  young 
women  are  out  of  temper,  even  without  the 
interchange  of  words.  The  pouting  lip^  the 
door  shut  with  violence,  the  thread  suddenly 
snapped,  the  work  twitched  aside  or  thrown 
down,  are  indications  of  the  real  state  of  the 
mind,  at  least  as  unwise,  as  they  are  unlove- 
ly. Others  who  are  not  guilty  of  these  ab« 
surdities,  will  render  themselves  still  more 
annoying,  by  a  ^^aptiousness  of  conduct,  most 
difficult  to  bear  with  any.  moderate  degree  of 
patience;  by  conveising.only  upon  humilia-* 
ting  or  unpleasant  suljeots,  complaining  in- 
peasantly  ahout  giievaiwes  which  all  have 
equally  to  beai^  pndonging  diqwtse  about  the 


merest  trifles  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  and 
propriety  ;  and  by  finally  concluding  with  a 
direct  reproach  for  some  offence  which  had 
for  better  have  been  spoken  of  candidly  at 
first 

But  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  task  of 
tracing  out  the  symptoms  of  this  malady. 
Suffice  it  that  a  naturally  bad  temper,  or  even 
a  moderate  one  badly  disciplined,  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  the  happiness  of  a  fomily  which 
can  be  admitted  beneath  any  respectable  roof 
— ^the  greatest  hindrance  to  social  interoouise 
— ^the  most  fotal  barrier  against  moral  and 
religious  improvement 

Like  all  other  evib  incident  to  man,  a  had 
temper,  if  long  encouraged,  and  thoroughly 
rooted  in  the  constitution,  becomes  in  time 
impossible  to  be  eradicated.  In  youth  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
sullenness,  petulance,  or  passion;  but  when 
the  tide  has  been  aUowed  to  gain  ground  so 
as  to  break  down  every  barrier,  until  its  des- 
olating waters  habitually  overflow  the  soul, 
no  human  power  can  drive  them  back,  or 
restore  the  beauty,  freshness,  and  fertility 
which  once  existed  there. 

No  fonger,  then,  let  inexperienced  youth 
believe  this  tide  of  evil  can  be  stayed  at  will. 
The  maniac  may  say,  ''I  am  now  calm,  I 
will  injure  you  no  more :"  yet,  the  frenzied 
fit  will  come  to-morrow,  when  he  will  turn 
again  and  rend  you.  In  the  same  way,  the 
victim  of  ungovemed  temper  may  even  beg 
forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  promise,  with 
the  best  intentions,  to  offend  no  more ;  but 
how  shall  a  daughter  in  her  mood  of  kind- 
ness heal  the  wound  her  temper  has  inflicted 
on  a  mother's  heart,  or  convince  her  parent 
it  will  be  the  last  1  How  shall  ttie  woman, 
whose  temper  has  made  desolate  her  house- 
hold hearth,  win  back  the  peace  and  con- 
fidence she  has  destroyed  1  How  shall  the 
wife,  though  she  would  give  all  her  bridal 
jewels  for  that  purpose,  restors  the  links  her 
temper  has  rudely  snapped  asunder  in  the 
chain  of  conjugal  aflfoction  t 

No^  there  are  no  other  means  tiian  those 
adopted  and  pursued  in  youtht  by  which  to 
oversoBs  this  foe  to  temporal  and  eternal 
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happiness.  Nor  let  the  task  appear  too  diffi- 
cult There  is  one  curious  fact  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  which  it  ouy  be  encourag- 
ing to  my  young  friends  to  remember.  Stran- 
gers never  provoke  us — ^at  least,  not  in  any 
degree  proportionate  to  the  provocations  of 
our  near  and  familiar  connections.  They 
may  annoy  us  by  their  folly,  or  stay  too  long 
when  they  call,  or  call  at  inconvenient  times ; 
but  how  sweetly  do  we  smile  at  all  their  re- 
marks, how  patiently  do  we  bear  all  their  al- 
lusions, compared  with  those  of  our  family 
circle !  The  fact  is,  they  have  less  power 
over  us,  and  for  this  reason,  because  they 
do  not  know  us  so  well  Half  the  provoca- 
tions we  experience  from  common  conver- 
sation, and  more  than  half  the  point  of  every 
bitter  taunt,  arise  out  of  some  intended  or 
imagined  allusion  to  w)iat  has  been  known 
or  supposed  of  us  before.  If  a  parent  speaks 
harshly  to  us  in  years  of  maturity,  we  think 
he  assumes  too  much  the  authority  which 
governed  our  childhood ;  if  a  brother  would 
correct  our  folly,  we  are  piqued  and  morti- 
fied to  think  how  often  he  must  have  seen  it ; 
if  a  sister  blames  us  for  any  trifling  error,  we 
know  what  her  condemnation  of  our  whole 
conduct  must  be,  if  all  our  faults  are  blamed 
in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  it  is  that  our 
near  connections  have  a  hold  upon  us,  which 
strangers  cannot  have ;  for,  besides  the  cases 
in  which  the  offence  is  merely  imagined,  there 
are  but  too  many  in  which  past  folly  or  trans- 
gression  is  made  the  subject  of  i»esent  re- 
proach. And  thus  the  evil  grows,  as  year 
alter  year  is  added  to  the  catatogue  of  the 
pa«t^  until  our  nearest  connections  have 
need  of  the  utmost  forbearance  to  avoid 
touching  upon  any  tender  or  forbidden 
point 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  youth  must  be  oom- 
pavatively  exempt  from  ttus  real  or  imagina- 
ry source  of  pain ;  just  in  proportion  as  the 
past  is  of  less  importance  to  them,  and  as 
ibver  alhisions  can  be  made  to  die  follies  or 
die  errors  of  Ihw  Ibrmer  lives.  Thus  the 
season  of  youth  has  greatly  the  advantage 
ovw  that  of  matnrar  age,  in  cultivating  that 
evenness  of  tamper  which  enables  its  pos- 


sessor to  pass  pleasantly  along  the  stream  of 
life,  without  unnecessarily  ruffling  its  own 
course,  or  that  of  others. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count in  the  right  government  of  temper,  is 
the  important  truth,  that  habitual  cheerful- 
ness is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  friends  and  to 
society.  We  all  have  our  little  trout>le8,  if 
we  choose  to  brood  over  them,  and  even 
youth  is  not  exempt ;  but  the  habit  is  easily 
acquired  of  setting  them  aside  for  the  sake 
of  others,  of  evincing  a  willingness  to  join  in 
general  conversation,  to«mile  at  what  is  gen- 
erally entertaining,  and  even  to  seek  out  sub- 
jects for  remark  which  are  likely  to  interest 
and  please.  We  have  no  more  right  to  in- 
flict our  moodiness  upon  our  friends,  than 
we  have  to  wear  in  their  presence  our  soiled 
or  cast-off  clothes ;  and,  certainly,  the  latter 
is  the  least  insulting  and  disgraceful  of  the 
two. 

A  cheeifiil  temper-^not  occasionally,  but 
habitually  cheerful — ^is  a  quality  which  no 
wise  man  would  be  willing  to  dispense  with 
in  choosing  a  wife.  It  is  like  a  good  fire  in 
winter,  diffusive  and  genial  in  its  influence, 
and  always  approached  with  a  confidence 
that  it  will  oomfortv  and  do  us  good.  Atten- 
tion  to  health  is  one  great  means  of  main- 
taining this  excellence  unimpaired,  and  atten- 
tion to  household  aflairs  is  another.  The 
state  of  body  which  women  call  biKous,  is 
most  inimical  to  habitual  elieerfulness;  and 
that  which  giris  call  having  nothing  to  do, 
but  which  I  should  call  idleness,  is  equally 
so.  In  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  I  have 
strongly  reoomroended  exercise  as  the  first 
rule  for  preserving  health;  but  there  is  an 
exercise  in  domestic  usefiiiness,  which,  with- 
out supetssding  that  in  the  open  air,  is  high- 
ly beneficial  to  the  health,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  inasnrach  as  it  adds  to  other  benefits, 
the  happiest  of  all  sensations,  that  of  hav- 
ing rendered  some  assistanoe,  or  done  some 
good. 

How  the  dau^ters  of  England— those  who 
have  but  fyw  servants,  or,  perhaps,  only  one 
—can  sit  in  their  fiithers'  homes  with  folded 
hands,  when  any  great  domestic  movement 
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IB  goitig  on,  and  not  endeavor  to  assist,  is  a 
mystery  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  solve ;  espe- 
cially when,  by  so  doing,  they  become  habit- 
ually listless,  weary,  and  unhappy;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prompt  and 
willing  domestic  assistant  is  almost  invaria- 
bly distinguished  by  the  characteristics  of 
energy  and  cheerfulness.  Let  me  entreat  my 
young  readers,  if  they  ever  feel  a  tendency 
to  causeless  melancholy,  if  they  are  afflicted 
with  cold  feet  and  headache,  but,  above  all, 
with  impatience  and  irritability,  so  that  they 
can  scarcely  make  a  pleasant  reply  when 
spoken  to,  let  me  entreat  them  to  make  trial 
of  the  system  I  am  recommending ;  not  sim- 
ply to  run  into  the  kitchen  and  trifle  with 
the  servants,  but  to  set  about  doing  some- 
thing that  will  add  to  the  general  comfort  of 
the  family,  and  that  will,  at  the  same  time, 
relieve  some  member  of  that  &mily  of  a  por- 
tion of  daily  toil 

I  fear  it  is  a  very  unromantic  conclusion  to 
come  to,  but  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  half 
the  miseries  of  young  women,  and  half  their 
ill  tempers,  might  be  avoided  by  habits  of 
domestic  activity ;  because  (I  repeat  the  feet 
again)  there  is  no  sensation  more  cheering 
and  delightful,  than  the  conviction  of  having 
been  useful;  and  I  have  generally  found 
young  people  particularly  susceptible  of  this 
pleasure. 

A  willing  temper,  then,  is  the  great  thing 
to  be  attained ;  a  temper  that  does  not  object, 
that  does  not  resist,  tiiat  does  not  hold  itself 
excused.  A  temper  subdued  to,  an  habitual 
acquiescence  with  duty,  is  the  only  temper 
worth  calling  good;  and  this  may  be  the 
portion  of  all  who  desire  so  great  a  blessing, 
who  seek  it  in  youth,  and  who  adopt  the 
only  means  of  making  it  their  own— watch- 
fulness and  prayer. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  operation  of  bve, 
as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  to  be  pre-eminently 
the  liifr«pring  of  our  best  endeavors  in  the 
regulation  both  of  health  and  temper,  since 
none  can  &il  in  the  slightest  degree  in  either 
of  these  points,  without  materwUy  affecting 
the  happiness  of  others. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SOCISTT,  FASHION,  AIVD  LOVB  OF  DISTIKGTION. 

Society  is  often  to  the  daughters  of  a 
family,  what  business  or  a  profession  is  to  the 
sons ;  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  importance 
attached  to  it,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords 
of  failure  or  success.  Society !  what  a  ca- 
pacious and  dignified  idea  this  word  presents 
to  the  girl  just  entering  upon  womanhood  ! 
What  a  field  for  action  and  sensation !  What 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  all  her  acconaplifih- 
meats !  How  much  that  is  now  done,  thought, 
and  uttered,  has  society  for  its  object !  How 
much  is  left  undone,  for  the  sake  of  so- 
ciety !  But  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  ask 
what  society  is.  Is  it  a  community  of  tried 
and  trusted  friends,  united  together  by  the 
ties  of  perfect  love  ?  Listen  to  the  remarks 
of  those,  even  of  your  own  family,  who  re- 
turn from  the  evening  party,  or  the  morning 
call.  Is  it  a  community  of  beings  with  whom 
mind  is  all  in  all,  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment the  purpose  for  which  they  meet! 
Observe  the  preparations  that  are  made— the 
dress,  the  furniture,  the  food,  the  expense 
that  is  lavished  upon  these.  Is  it  a  commu- 
nity who  even  love  to  meet,  and  who  really 
enjoy  the  social  hours  they  spend  together  1 
Ask  them  in  what  mood  or  temper  they  enter 
upon  the  fatigues  of  the  evening,  or  how  often 
they  wish  that  some  event  would  occur  to 
render  their  presence  unnecessary. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  beings, 
who  generally  go  into  society  widi  no  want  of 
inclination,  but  who  rather  esteem  no  troul>le 
too  great  which  is  the  means  of  bringing  them 
in  contact  with  it,  or  which  enables  them  to 
pass  with  credit  the  ordeal  which  society 
presents.  This  class  of  beings  consists  of 
young  women  who  have  not  had  experience 
enough  to  know  what  society  really  is,  or 
what  is  the  place  assigned  to  them  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  society,  in  the  circles 
with  which  they  exchange  visits.  What  an 
event  to  them  is  an  evening  party !  One 
would  think  each  of  the  young  aspirants  to 
distinction  expected  to  be  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
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ole,  flo  ioteiMo  is  the  jntaPMt  eMkkb&d  bj 
every  act  of  preparation.  The  coneequence 
of  all  this,  is  a  mofe  than  ordinary  degree  of 
causeless  depreseion  on  the  Mewing  day,  or 
else  an  equal  degree  of  causeless  elevation, 
arising  perhaps  out  of  some  foolish  attention, 
or  flattering  remark,  which  has  been  repeat- 
ed  to  half  the  ladies  in  the  room. 

Of  ail  the  passions  which  take  possession 
of  the  female  breast,  a  passion  for  society  is 
one  of  the  most  inimical  to  domestic  enjoy- 
ment Yet,  how  oAen  does  this  exist  in  con- 
nection with  an  amiable  exterior  !  It  is  not 
easy  to  say,  wheftier  we  ought  most  to  pity 
or  to  blame  a  woman  who  lives  for  society — 
a  woman  who  reserves  all  her  good  spirits, 
all  her  becoming  dresses,  her  animated  looks, 
her  interesting  conversation,  her  bland  be- 
havior, her  smiles,  her  forbearance,  her  gen- 
tleness for  society — ^what  imposition  does  she 
practise  upon  those  who  meet  her  there! 
Follow  tiie  same  individual  home,  she  is  im- 
patient, fretful,  sullen,  weary,  oppressed  with 
headache,  uninterested  in  all  that  passes 

«miin«i   hnr.  anri   Art*aminff  nnly  nf  iha  Itittt 

evening's  excitement,  or  of  what  may  consti- 
tute the  amusement  of  the  next ;  while  the 
mortification  of  her  friends  at  home,  is  in- 
creased by  the  contrast  her  behavior  exhibits 
in  the  two  different  situations,  and  her  ex- 
penditure upon  comparative  strangers,  of 
feelings  to  which  they  consider  themselves  as 
having  a  natural  and  inalienable  right 

As  a  cure  for  this  passion,  I  would  propose 
a  few  remarks,  founded  both  on  observation 
and  experience.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
seldom  find  that  society  affords  us  more 
pleasing  or  instructive  intercourse  than  awaits 
us  at  home ;  and  as  to  kindly  feeling  towards 
ourselves,  if  not  excited  in  our  nearest  con- 
nections, how  can  we  expect  it  from  those 
wno  know  us  less,  without  having  practised 
upon  them  some  deception? 

In  the  next  place,  we  ought  never  to  forget 
our  own  extreme  insignificance  in  society. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  with  young 
people  in  ordinary  cases,  that  one  half  of  the 
persons  they  meet  in  society  are  not  aware 
of  their  having  been  present,  nor  even  con- 


mottB  of  the  fact  af  their  cadflteooe ;  that 
another  half  of  the  remaining  noraber  have 
seen  them  without  any  favorable  impression  i 
that  another  half  of  those  who  still  remain, 
have  seen  them  with  rather  unfit voraUe  feel- 
ings than  otherwise ;  while,  of  those  who  re- 
main beyond  these,  the  affectionate  feelings, 
indulgence,  and  cordial  interest,  can  be  as 
nothing,  compared  witli  what  they  might  en- 
joy at  home. 

**  How  can  tliis  be  ?*'  exclaims  the  young 
visitor,  ^  when  so  many  persons  look  pleased 
to  see  me,  when  so  many  invitations  are  sent 
me,  when  some  pevsons  pay  me  such  flatter- 
ing compliments,  and  others  appear  so  de- 
cidedly struck  with  my  appearance  V  I 
sliould  be  truly  sorry  to  do  any  thing  to  cool 
down  the  natural  warmtli  and  confidence  of 
youth  ;  but,  in  such  cases,  my  rule  for  judg- 
ing is  a  very  simple  one,  depending  upon  the 
result  of  the  foliowiog  inquiries: — ^What  is 
the  proportbn  of  persons  you  have  noticed  in 
the  same  company  1  What  is  the  proportion 
of  those  by  whom  you  have  felt  yourself  re^ 

polled  t      What  i«  ih^pvoportiott  o£4l>«»«  you 

have  really  admired  1  and  the  proportion  of 
those  to  whom  you  have  been  attracted  by 
sympathy,  or  affection  ?  Ask  yourselves 
these  questions,  and  remember,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  flattering  aspect  of  society,  yon 
have  no  right  to  expect  to  receive,  in  admi- 
ration, or  good-will,  more  than  you  give. 

There  is  another  class  of  young  women, 
who  appear  to  think  the  only  reason  for  their 
being  invited  in  society,  ie,  that  another  place 
may  be  occupied,  another  chair  filled,  and 
another  knife  and  fork  employed ;  for  as  to 
any  effort  they  make  in  return  for  the  com- 
pliment of  inviting  them,  they  might,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  have  been  at  home. 
Now,  where  persons  cannot,  or  dare  not,  con- 
verse—or where  that  which  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  conversation  is  not  suited  to  the 
habits  or  the  ways  of  thinking  of  those  who 
have  been  at  the  trouble  of  inviting  guests — 
I  am  a  great  advocate  for  cheerful,  easy,  so- 
cial chat ;  provided  only,  it  gives  place  the 
instant  that  something  better  worth  listening 
to  is  commenced.    That  all  ingenious^  warm- 
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hearted,  unaffected  young  women*  can  chat 
and  Sonne  of  them  very  pleasantly  too»  wiU 
noes  their  moments  of  unrestrained  confidence 
in  the  company  of  their  friends.  There  is, 
then,  no  excuse  for  those  who  go  into  com- 
pany, and  return  from  it,  withou^  having  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
party  they  had  been  invited  to  meet 

All  young  persons,  however  insignificant, 
roust  occasionally  meet  the  eye  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  where  they  are  visiting, 
and  then  is  the  time  to  say  something  expres- 
sive of  interest  in  her,  or  hers ;  such  as  in- 
quiring for  some  absent  member  of  the  family : 
or,  at  any  rate,  proving  in  some  way  or  other, 
that  she  and  her  household  have  interests 
with  which  you  are  not  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed. 

One  of  the  most  genuine,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  pleasing  compliments 
ever  paid,  is  that  of  proving  to  those  we  visits 
or  receive  as  visitors,  that  we  have  been  pre- 
viously aware  of  their  existence.  There  are 
many  delicate  ways  of  doing  this;  and  while 
it  u^uras  no  oaa^  it  neldom  fails  to  sfford  a 
certain  degree  of  gratification.  Social  chat, 
is  that  which  sets  people  at  liberty  to  talk  on 
their  &vorite  subjects,  whatever  they  may  be. 
In  society,  too,  we  meet  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  persons,  who  want  listeners ;  and  the 
young,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
amassed  so  large  a  sum  of  infbrn>ation  as 
others,  ought  to  consider  themselves  as  pe- 
culiarly called  upon  to  fill  this  respectable  de- 
partment in  society,  remembering  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  office  of  a  good  listener  can  never 
be  that  of  a  perfectly  silent  one.  There  must 
be  occasionally  an  animated  and  intelligent  re- 
sponse, intervals  of  attentive  and  patient  hear- 
ing,  with  a  succession  of  questions,  earnestly, 
but  modestly  put,  and  arising  naturally  out 
of  the  eubject,  to  render  the  part  of  the  listener 
of  any  value  in  general  conversation.  The 
vapid  response  effectually  repels ;  the  flat  and 
uninterested  expression  of  countenance  soon 
wearies ;  and  the  question  not  adapted  to  the 
subject  cuts  short  the  narration. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  re- 
commend the  mere  affectation  of  interest,  or 


attentkm ;  though  perfectly  aware  that  such 
affectation  is  the  current  coin,  by  which  the 
good-will  of  society  is  generally  purchased. 
My  view  of  the  case  is  this — that  the  absence 
of  vanity  and  selfishness  in  our  own  feelings, 
and  benevolence  towards  others,  will  induce 
a  real  interest  in  every  thing  which  concerns 
them,  at  least,  so  far  as  it  may  occupy  the 
conversation  of  an  evening ;  >ind  are  we  not 
as  much  bound  in  duty  to  be  sociatl,  frank, 
and  talkative  to  little-minded  and  common- 
place persons,  provided  tliey  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  invite  and  to  entertain  us,  as  if 
they  were  more  intellectual,  or  more  dis- 
tinguished ?  Besides,  how  often  do  we  find 
in  conversation  with  such  persons,  that  they 
are  able  to  give  us  much  useful  information, 
which  individuals  of  a  higher  grade  of  intel- 
lect would  never  have  condescended  to  give ; 
and,  after  all,  there  is  a  vast  sum  of  practi- 
cal and  moral  good  effected  by  persons  of 
tliis  description,  whose  unvarnished  details 
of  common  things  afford  us  clearer  views  of 
right  and  wrong,  than  more  elaborate  state- 
ments. 

I  have  said,  already,  that  the  indulgence  of 
mere  chat  should  never  be  carried  too  far. 
In  the  society  of  intelligent  and  enlightened 
men,  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with 
good  taste,  than  for  women  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  company  with  their  own  little 
affairs ;  but  especially  when  serious  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on,  no  woman  of  right  feeling 
would  wish  to  interrupt  it  with  that  which  is 
less  important  Nor  ought  this  humble 
substitute  for  conversation,  which  I  have  re- 
commended to  those  who  cannot  do  better, 
or  appreciate  what  is  higher,  on  any  occasion 
to  be  considered  as  the  chief  end  at  which  to 
aim  in  society.  Women  possess  pre-emi- 
nently the  power  of  conversing  well,  if  this 
power  is  rightly  improved  and  exercised ; 
but  as  this  subject  is  one  which  occupies  so 
large  a  portion  of  a  previous  work,*  I  will 
only  add,  that  my  opinion  remains  the  same 
as  therein  expressed,  that  the  talent  of  con* 
versation  is  one  which  it  is  woman's  especial 
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duty  to  cultivate,  because  the  duties  of  con- 
versation are  among  those  for  which  she  is 
peculiarly  responsible. 

When  we  think  of  what  society  might  be 
to  the  young,  and  to  the  old,  it  becomes  a 
painful  task  to  speak  to  the  inexperienced, 
the  trusting,  and  the  ardent,  of  what  it  is. 
When  we  think  of  the  seasons  of  mental  and 
spiritual  refreshment,  which  might  thus  be 
enjoyed,  the  interchange  of  mutual  trust  and 
kindness,  the  awakening  of  new  ideas,  the 
correction  of  old  ones,  the  sweeping  away  of 
prejudice,  and  the  establishment  of  truth,  the 
general  enlargement  of  thought,  the  extension 
of  benevolence,  and  the  increase  of  sympathy, 
confidence,  and  good  faith,  which  might  thus 
be  brought  about  among  the  families  of  man- 
kind ;  we  long  to  send  forth  the  young  and 
the  joyous  spirit,  buoyant  with  the  energies 
of  untried  life,  and  warm  with  the  generous 
flow  of  unchecked  feeling,  to  exercise  each 
growing  faculty,  and  prove  each  genuine  im- 
pulse, upon  the  fair  and  flowery  field  which 
society  throws  open,  alike  for  action,  for  feel- 
ing, and  for  thought 

But,  alas !  such  is  society  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, that  no  mother  venturing  upon  this  ex- 
periment, would  receive  back  to  the  peaceful 
nest  the  wing  so  lately  fledged  unruffled  by 
its  flight,  the  snowy  breast  unstained,  or  the 
beating  heart  as  true  as  when  it  first  went 
forth,  elated  with  the  glowing  hope  of  finding 
in  society  what  it  never  yet  was  rich  enough 
to  yield. 

An  old  and  long-established  charge  is 
brought  against  society  for  its  flattery  and  its 
falsehood,  and  we  go  on  from  year  to  year 
complaining  in  the  same  strain ;  those  who 
have  expected  most,  and  have  been  the  most 
deceived,  complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms. 
But,  suppose  tlie  daughters  of  England  should 
now  determine  that  they  wouin  bring  about 
a  reformation  in  society,  how  easily  would 
this  be  done !  for,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  they  have  the  social  morals  of  their  coun- 
try in  their  power.  If  the  excellent,  but 
humble  maxim,  "Let  each  one  mend  one," 
were  acted  up  to  in  this  case,  we  should  have 
no  room  left  to  find  fault  with  others,  for  all 


would  be  too  busily  and  too  well  occupied  in 
examining  their  own  motives,  and  regulating 
their  own  conduct,  to  make  any  calculations 
upon  what  might  be  done  or  left  undone  by 
others. 

In  the  first  pltice,  each  young  woman  act- 
ing upon  this  rule,  would  live  for  home, 
trusting  that  society  would  take  care  of  its 
own  interests.  She  would,  however,  enter 
into  it  as  a  social  duty,  rather  than  a  personal 
gratification,  and  she  would  do  this  with  kind 
and  generous  feelings,  determined  to  think 
the  best  she  could  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
and  where  she  could 'not  understand  their 
motives,  to  give  them  credit  for  good  ones. 
She  would  mix  with  society,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shining  before  others,  but  of  adding 
her  share  to  the  general  enjoyment;  she 
would  consider  every  one  whom  she  met 
there,  as  having  equal  claims  upon  her  at- 
tentions; but  her  sympathies  would  be  es- 
pecially called  forth  by  the  diffident,  the  un- 
attractive, or  the  neglected.  Above  all,  she 
would  remember  that  for  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  her,  of  doing  or  receiving  good, 
she  would  have  to  render  an  account  as  a 
Christian,  and  a  woman  ;  that  for  every 
wrong  feeling  not  studiously  checked,  for 
every  falsehood  however  trifling,  or  calcula- 
ted to  please,  for  every  moral  truth  kept 
back  or  disguised  for  want  of  moral  courage 
to  divulge  it,  for  every  uncharitable  insinua- 
tion, for  every  idle  or  amusing  jest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  religious  principle,  and  for  every 
chance  omitted  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
virtue,  however  unpopular,  or  discounte- 
nancing vice,  however  well  received,  her  sit- 
uation was  that  of  a  responsible  being,  of 
whom  an  account  of  all  the  good  capable  of 
being  derived  from  opportunities  like  these, 
would  be  required. 

Need  we  question  for  a  moment  whether 
such  are  the  feelinge,  and  such  the  resolu- 
tions, of  those  who  enter  into  society  in  gener- 
al  ?  We  doubt  not  but  some  are  thus  influ- 
enced, and  that  they  have  their  reward ;  but 
with  otherf^,  old  associations  and  old  habits 
are  strong,  and  they  think  that  one  can  do 
nothing  against  the  many;  and  thus  they 
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wait,  and  wish  things  were  otherwise,  but 
never  set  about  the  reformation  themselves. 
Yet,  surely  these  are  times  for  renovated  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  women,  to  whom  the  in- 
terests of  society  belong ;  for  let  men  rule,  as 
they  unquestionably  have  alright  to  do,  in 
the  senate,  the  camp,  and  the  court ;  it  is 
women  whose  sentiments  and  feelings  give 
tone  to  society,  and  society  which  in  its  turn 
influences  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
mankind.  Each  generation,  as  it  arises,  ma- 
tures, and  consolidates  into  another  series  of 
social  intercourse,  bears  the  impress  which 
society  has  stamped  upon  the  last ;  and  so 
powerful  is  the  influence  thus  derived,  that 
the  laws  of  a  nation  would  be  usdess  in  de- 
fence of  virtue,  if  the  voice  of  society  was 
raised  against  it 

How  often  has  the  tender  and  anxious  mo- 
ther had  to  deplore  this  influence  upon  thd 
minds  of  her  children  !  Until  they  mingled 
with  society,  they  were  respectful,  attentive, 
and  obedient  to  her  injunctions,  confiding  im- 
plicitly in  the  rectitude  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  her  requirements.  But  society  soon 
taught  them  that  the  views  of  their  parents 
were  unenlightened,  old-fashioned,  or  absurd ; 
that  even  the  motives  for  enforcing  them 
might  not  be  altogether  pure ;  and  that  none 
who  mixed  in  good  society,  ought  to  submit 
to  regulations  so  childish  and  humiliating. 

If  then,  such  be  the  influence  of  society, 
how  important  is  it  that  so  powerful  an  agent 
should  be  engaged  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
of  truth !  And  that  it  already  is  so  in  many 
most  important  cases,  I  acknowledge,  to  the 
honor  of  my  country,  believing  that  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  society  is  highly  favorable  to  that 
high  moral  standard,  for  which  England  is 
pre-eminent  over  every  nation  of  the  world. 
I  allude  particularly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
character  of  woman  from  the  slightest  taint 
The  rules,  or  rather  the  opinions  of  society, 
as  to  what  is  correct  or  incorrect  in  female 
conduct,  extenduig  down  to  the  most  minute 
points  of  behavior,  are  sometimes  considered 
to  be  too  strict,  and  even  rebelled  against  by 
high-spirited  Ignorant  young  women  as  being 
too  severe.    But  let  no  one,  in  her  blindness 


or  temerity,  venture  upon  the  slightest  trans- 
gression of  these  rules,  because  in  her  young 
wisdom  she  sees  no  cause  for  their  existence. 
Society  has  good  reasons  for  planting  ihis 
friendly  hedge  beside  the  path  of  woman,  and 
the  day  will  come  when  she  will  be  thankful 
— ^truly  thankful  that  her  own  conduct,  even 
in  minute  and  apparently  trifling  matters,  was 
not  left  in  early  life  to  the  decision  of  her 
own  judgment,  or  the  guidance  of  her  own 
will 

It  ought  ratlier  to  be  the  pride  of  every 
English  woman,  that  such  are  tlie  conditioiv? 
of  society  in  her  native  land,  that  whether 
motherlees  or  undisciplined  in  her  domestic 
lot,  she  cannot  become  a  member  of  good  so- 
ciety* or  at  least  retain  her  place  there,  with- 
out submitting  to  restrictions ;  which,  while 
they  deprive  her  of  no  real  gratification,  are 
at  once  the  safeguard  of  her  peace,  the  sup- 
port of  her  moral  dignity,  and  the  protection 
of  her  influence  as  a  sister,  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  a  firiend. 

Let  us  then  be  thankful  to  society  for  the 
good  it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  to  thousands 
who  have  perhaps  no  watchful  eye  at  home, 
no  warning  voice  to  tell  them  how  far  to  go, 
and  when  to  go  no  further.  Nor  can  we  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  yield  our  as.spnt  to  the^f 
restrictions  imposed  upon  our  sex,  when  we 
look  at  the  high  moral  standing  of  the  women 
of  England,  and  tliink  how  much  the  tone  of 
society  has  to  do  with  the  fnaiuteiiduce  of 
their  true  interests.  Let  us  not,  however, 
stop  here.  If  there  is  so  much  that  is  good 
in  society,  why  should  there  not  be  more  ? 
Why  should  there  still  remain  the  tririing,  tJje 
slander,  the  envy,  the  low  suspicion,  the  fiilse- 
hood,  the  flattery,  which  ruffle  and  disfigure 
the  surface  of  society,  and  render  it  too  mnch 
like  a  treacherous  ocean,  on  which  no  well- 
wisher  to  the  young  would  desire  to  trust  an 
untried  bark? 

A  feeling  of  moral  dignity  taken  with  us  in- 
to society,  would  be  a  great  preservative 
against  much  of  this ;  because  it  would  lift 
us  out  of  the  littleness  of  low  observations, 
and  petty  cavillings  about  dress  and  mant>erK.  ' 
A  spirit  of  love  would  do  more,  extending 
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through  all  the  different  channels  of  forbear- 
ance, benevolence,  and  mutual  truat  But 
a  Christian  spirit  would  do  still  more ;  be- 
cause it  would  embrace  the  whole  law  of  love, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  impress  the 
seal  of  truth  upon  all  we  might  venture 
to  say  or  do.  Thus  might  a  great  moral  ref- 
ormation b3  effected,  and  effected  by  the 
young — ^by  young  women  too,  and  effected 
without  presumption,  and  without  display ; 
for  the  humble  and  unobtrusive  working  out 
of  these  principles,  would  be  as  much  at  va- 
riance with  ostentation,  as  they  would  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  estima- 
ble in  the  female  character,  both  at  home  and 
ttbroad. 

Qne  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  good 
influence  of  society,  is  the  almost  unrivalled 
power  of  fashion  upon  the  female  mind. 
Wherever  civilized  society  exists,  &shion  ex- 
ercises her  alUpervading  influence.  All  stoop 
to  it,  more  or  less,  and  appear  to  esteem  it  a 
merit  to  do  so ;  while  a  really  fashionable  wo- 
man, though  both  reprobated  and  ridiculed, 
has  an  influence  in  society  which  is  little  less 
than  absolute.  Yet^  if  we  would  choose  out 
the  most  worthless,  the  most  contemptible, 
and  the  least  efficient  of  moral  agents,  it  would 
be  the  slave  of  fashion. 

Say  the  beet  we  can  of  fitshran,  it  is  only  an 
imaginary  or  conventional  rule,  by  which  a 
certain  degree  of  order  and  uniformity  is 
maintained ;  while  the  successive  and  fre- 
quent variations  in  this  rule,  are  considered 
to  be  the  means  of  keeping  in  constant  exer- 
cise our  arts  and  manufoctures.  I  am  not 
political  economist  enough  to  know  whether 
the  same  happy  results  might  not  be  brought 
about  by  purer  motives,  and  nobler  means ; 
but  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  of  existing  absurdities,  that  a 
whole  community  of  people,  differing  in  com- 
plexk>n,  form,  and  feature,  as  widely  as  the 
same  species  can  differ,  should  not  only  de- 
sire to  wear  precisely  the  same  kind  of  dress, 
but  shouki  often  labor,  strive,  and  struggle, 
deeeive^  envy,  and  cheat,  and  spend  their  own 
Bubalaooe,  and  oflen  more  than  they  can  law* 
fully  call  their  own-*to  do  what !    To  obtain 


a  dress,  which  is  to  them  most  unbecoming, 
or  an  article  of  furniture  wholly  unsuited  to 
themselves  and  their  establishment 

My  own  idea,  and  I  believe  it  is  founded 
upon  a  long-cherished,  and  perhaps  too  ar- 
dent admiration  of  personal  beauty,  is,  that 
^shion  ought  to  favor  all  which  is  most  be- 
coming. It  is  true,  we  should  at  first  be  great- 
ly at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  becoming,  be- 
cause we  should  have  the  power  and  the  pre- 
judice of  &8hion  to  contend  with  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  individual,  as  well  as 
public  taste,  would  be  improved  by  such  ex- 
ercise, and  that  our  manu&ctures  would  in 
the  end  be  equally  benefited,  though  for  some 
time  it  might  be  difficult  to  calculate  upon 
the  probable  demand.  Nor  can  I  think  that 
female  vanity  would  be  more  encouraged 
than  it  now  is,  by  thus  consulting  personal 
and  relative  fitness ;  because  the  young  wo- 
man who  now  goes  into  company  fashiona- 
bly disfigured,  believes  herself  to  be  quite  as 
l)eautiful  as  if  she  was  really  so.  Neither  can 
I  see  that  we  are  not  bound  to  study  how  to 
make  the  best  of  our  appearance,  for  the  sake 
of  our  friends,  as  well  as  how  to  make  the 
best  of  our  manners,  our  furniture,  and  our 
food. 

Fashion,  however,  never  takes  this  into 
account  According  to  her  arbitrary  law,  the 
woman  of  sallow  complexion  must  wear  the 
same  color  as  the  Hebe ;  the  contracted  or 
misshapen  forehead  must  be  laid  as  bare  as 
that  which  displays  the  fiiirest  page  of  beau- 
ty ;  the  form  with  square  and  awkward  shoul- 
ders, must  wear  the  same  costume  as  that 
which  boasts  the  contour  of  the  Graces ;  and 
oh !  most  pitiful  of  all,  old  age  must  be 
**  pranked  up"  in  the  light  drapery,  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  gauds  of  youth !  In  addition  to 
all  this,  each  one,  as  an  indispensable  requi« 
site,  must  possess  a  waist  considerably  below 
the  dimensions  which  are  consistent  either 
with  symmetry  or  health. 

It  will  be  an  auspicious  era  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  daughtere  of  England,  when  they 
shall  be  convinced,  that  the  Grecians  had  a 
higher  standard  of  taste  in  female  beauty, 
than  that  of  the  dbopkeepers  and  dreesma- 
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kers  of  LoDdoo.  They  will  then  be  willing 
to  believe,  that  to  be  within  the  exact  rule  of 
proportion,  is  as  important  a  deviation  from 
perfect  beauty,  as  to  be  beyond  it ;  and  tliat 
nothing  which  destroys  the  grace  of  easy  and 
natural  movement,  which  deprives  any  bodi- 
ly function  of  its  necessary  exercise,  which 
robs  the  youthful  cheek  of  its  bloom,  or,  in 
short,  which  tmgratefully  throws  back  from 
our  possession  the  invaluable  blessing  of 
health,  can  be  consistent  with  the  good  taste 
or  right  feeling  of  an  amiable,  intelligent,  or 
rational  woman. 

These  remarks  are  applicable,  in  their  full- 
est force,  to  every  deviation  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  fashion,  from  the  strict  and  holy 
law  of  modesty  and  decorum.    And  of  this 
roost  injurious  tendency  of  fashion,  how  in- 
sidious is  every  encroachment,  yet  how  cer- 
tain its  effect  upon  the  female  mind !    It  is 
DO  uncommon  thing  to  hear  women  express 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  costume  of 
some  old  portrait,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  perhaps  months,  are  induced  by 
fashion  to  adopt,  with  unblushing  satis&c- 
tioD,  an  equally,  or  more  objectionable  dress. 
The  young  girl  cannot  too  scrupulously 
shroud  her  modest  feelings  from  the  unspa- 
ring test  of  fashion.    The  bloom  of  modesty 
is  soon  rubbed  off  by  vulgar  contact;  but 
what  is  thus  lost  to  the  young  female  can 
never  be  restored.    And  let  her  look  to  the 
risk  she  incurs.    What  is  it?    On  the  one 
hand,  to  be  thought  a  little  less  fashionable 
than  her  friends  and  neighbors--on  the  otlier, 
to  be  thought  a  little  more  exposed  than  a  del- 
icate woman  ought  to  be.    Is  there  any  com- 
parison between  the  two  ?    Or  is  there  one 
of  the  daughters  of  England,  who  would  not 
rather  be  known  to  choose  the  former? 

If  possessed  of  any  genuine  feeling  on 
these  important  points,  a  young  woman  will 
know  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  a  bare  sliouU 
der  protruding  into  sight,  is  neither  a  delicate 
nor  a  lovely  object ;  that  a  dress,  either  so 
made,  or  so  put  on,  as  not  to  look  secure  and 
neat,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  bad  taste  ; 
and  that  the  highest  standard  at  which  a 
rightly-minded  womaa  own  aim  with  regard 


to  dress,  is,  that  it  should  be  becomings  and 
not  conspicuoua  In  order  to  secure  this 
last  point  of  excellence,  it  is  unquestionably 
necessary  to  conform  in  some  measure  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  circle  of  society  in  which  we  move  ;  yet, 
surely  this  may  be  done  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  tlie  charge  of  singularity,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  either  of  modesty  or  good 
taste. 

Whatever  may  be  the  beneficial  iofiiueDoe 
of  fashion  upon  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large,  its  effects  upon  individual  happioeaB 
are  injurious  in  proportion  to  their  extant ; 
and  in  what  region  of  the  world,  or  among 
what  grade  of  humanity,  has  not  this  idol  of 
the  gilded  shrina,  this  divinity  of  lace  and 
ribbons,  wielded  the  sceptre  of  a  soveieign, 
and  asserted  her  dominion  over  mankind? 
AH  bow  before  her,  though  many  of  her  sub- 
jects disclaim  her  title,  and  profess  to  despise 
her  authority.  Nor  is  her  territory  less  ex- 
tensive, because  her  empire  is  one  of  trifles. 
From  the  ermine  of  the  monarch  to  the  san- 
dal of  the  clown ;  from  the  bishop's  lawn,  to 
the  itinerant's  cravat ;  from  the  hero's  man- 
tle, to  the  mechanic's  apron ;  it  is  fashion 
alone  which  regulates  the  form,  the  quality, 
and  the  cost 

Fashion  is  unjustly  spoken  of  as  presiding 
only  in  the  festive  dance,  the  lighted  hall,  the 
crowded  court  Would  that  her  influence 
were  confined  to  these  alone  !  but,  alas !  we 
find  her  in  the  most  sedate  assemblies,  cool- 
ing down  each  tint  of  coloring  that  else  might 
glow  too  warmly,  smoothing  off  excrescences, 
and  rounding  angles  to  one  general  uniformi- 
ty of  shape  and  tone.  Her  task,  however,  is 
but  a  short  one  here,  and  she  passes  on 
through  all  the  busy  haunts  of  life,  neglect- 
ing neither  high  nor  low,  nor  rich  nor  poor, 
until  she  enters  the  very  sanctuary,  and  bows 
before  the  altar,  not  only  walking  with  the 
multitude  who  keep  holy  day,  Wt  bending  in 
sable  sorrow  over  the  last  and  dearest  friend 
committed  to  the  tomb.  Yes,  there  is  some- 
thing monstrous  in  the  thought,  that  we  can- 
not weep  for  the  dead,  but  fashion  must  dis- 
guise our  grief;  and  that  we  cannot  stand 
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bsfovB  tbe  alter,  and  prorMmnee  that  aototnn 
vow,  which  the  deep  heart  of  woman  alone 
can  fully  comprehend,  hot  fiushSon  muet  be 
especially  consulted  there. 

Yet  worse  eyen  than  all  thie,  is  the  influ- 
ence which  our  love  of  fashion  has  upon  our 
servants,  and  upon  the  poor.  Every  Chris- 
tian woman  sees  and  deplores  the  evil,  and 
many  wholesome  restrictions  are  laid  upon 
poor  girls,  in  their  attendance  at  Sunday- 
schools,  and  other  establishments  for  their 
instruction  ;  but  are  not  the  plans  most  fre- 
quently adopted  for  tlie  correction  of  this  evil, 
like  telling  little  children  at  table  that  good 
things  are  not  safe  for  them,  yet  eating  them 
ourselves,  and  making  much  of  them  too,  as 
if  they  were  the  greatest  treat  1 

Christians,  I  believe,  will  find  they  have 
much  to  give  up  yet,  before  the  cause  of 
Christ  will  prosper  as  they  wish  it  in  our 
native  land.  Never  will  the  young  servant 
cease  to  walk  the  streets  with  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction  in  the  exhibition  of  her  newly-pur- 
chased and  fashionable  attire,  so  long  as  she 
sees  the  young  ladies,  in  the  family  she 
serves,  make  it  their  greatest  object  to  be 
fashionably  dressed.  They  may  say,  and 
with  some  justice,  that  she  has  no  right  to 
regulate  her  conduct  by  their  rule  ;  they  may 
reason  with,  and  even  reprove  her  too  ;  but 
neither  reasoning  nor  reproof  will  have  the 
power  to  correct,  so  long  as  example  weighs 
down  the  opposite  scale.  The  vanity,  the 
weakness  of  woman  is  the  same  in  the  kitch- 
en as  in  the  drawing-room ;  and  if  fashion  is 
omnipotent  in  one,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be 
powerless  in  the  other. 

The  question  then  has  come  to  tiiis :  shall 
we  continue  to  compete  with  our  servants  in 
dress,  now  that  excess  has  become  an  evil ; 
or  shall  we  endeavor,  for  their  sakes  as  well 
as  our  own,  to  compete  with  them  in  self- 
denial,  and  in  courage  to  do  right?  How 
can  we  pause — ^how  can  we  hesitate  in  such 
a  choice  T  Our  decision  once  made  on  this 
important  point,  we  shall  soon  find  that  fash- 
ion  has  been  with  us,  as  well  as  with  them,  a 
hard  mistress.  Yes,  fashion  has  often  de- 
manded of  us  the  only  sum  of  money  we  had 


been  able  to  lay  by  lor  the  needy  poor; 
while  with  them  it  has  wrung  the  fkther's 
scanty  pittance  from  his  hand,  to  supply  the 
daughter  with  the  trappings  of  her  own  dis- 
grace. Fashion  with  us  has  often  set  on  fire 
the  flame  of  envy,  and  embittered  the  shafts 
of  ridicule;  while  with  them  it  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  deceit,  dishonesty,  and 
crime.  Fashion  with  us  has  often  broken 
old  connections,  made  us  ashamed  of  valua- 
ble friends,  and  proud  of  those  whose  friend- 
ship was  our  bane ;  while  with  them  it  has 
been  the  means  of  introducing  the  young 
and  the  unwary  to  the  companionship  of  the 
treacherous  and  the  depraved. 

1  have  said  that  fashion  is  a  hard  mistress : 
when  we  contemplate  some  scenes  exhibited, 
not  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  but  within  the 
circle  of  private  families  in  this  prosperous 
and  enlightened  country,  we  are  often  led  to 
doubt,  whether  its  boasted  happiness  is  really 
so  universal  as  patriot  poets  and  patriot  ora- 
tors would  teach  us  to  believe.  There  is  a 
state  of  things  existing  behind  the  scenes  in 
many  English  homes,  an  under-current  be- 
neath the  fair  surface  of  domestic  peace,  to 
which  belong  some  of  the  most  pressing  anx- 
ieties, the  darkest  forebodings,  and  the  bit- 
terest reflections  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable,  and  all  arising  out  of  the  great  na- 
tional evil  of  competing  with  our  neighbors 
in  the  luxuries  and  elegances  of  life,  so  as  to 
be  living  constantly  up  to  the  extent  of  our 
pecuniary  means,  and  too  frequently  beyond 
them. 

It  is  not  likely  that  young  women  should 
understand  this  evil  in  its  full  extent,  or  be 
aware  of  the  many  sad  consequences  result- 
ing from  it,  but  they  do  understand  that  it  is 
not  necessity,  nor  comfbrt,  nor  yet  respecta- 
bility, which  makes  them  press  upon  their 
parents  the  often-repeated  demand  for  money, 
where  there  is  none  to  spare.  No;  it  is 
fashion,  the  tyrant-mistress  upon  whose  ser- 
vice they  have  entered,  who  calls  upon  them 
to  be  dressed  in  the  appointed  livery  of  all 
her  slaves ;  and  thus  they  wring  a  father's 
heart  with  sorrow,  perfiaps  deprive  him  of 
the  necessary  comforts  of  old  age ;  or  they 
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send  away  unpaid  a  poor  and  honest  trades- 
man, because  they  cannot^  **  absolutely  can- 
not," appear  In  company  with  an  unfashion- 
able dress. 

Now,  does  it  never  occur  to  the  amiable, 
and  the  affectionate,  that  a  particular  color 
or  form  of  dress  is  hardly  worth  a  parent's 
heartache  1  I  know  it  does ;  and  they  feel 
sorry  sometimes  to  be  thus  the  cause  of  what 
they  would  persuade  tliemselyes  was  unne- 
cessary pain.  But  fashion  is  a  cruel,  as 
well  as  a  hard  mistress ;  and  she  tells  them 
that,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  parental 
love,  despite  the  legal  claims  of  those  whose 
need  is  greater  than  their  own,  despite  the 
stain  upon  their  father's  house  and  name,  if 
found  unable  to  discharge  his  lawful  debts, 
her  rule  is  absolute,  and  she  must  be  obeyed. 
Yes,  I  know  it  does  come  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  feeling  and  the  kind,  to  make  these 
frequent  and  these  urgent  applications,  where 
they  know  that  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
&mily  are  small ;  and  sometimes  they  do  try 
to  go  forth  into  company  again,  with  a  dress 
not  cut  according  to  the  newest  mode.  But 
&shion  is  revengeful,  as  she  is  cruel;  and 
she  turns  upon  them  with  the  ridicule  of 
gayer  friends,  and  asks  whether  the  garb 
they  wear  was  the  costume  of  the  ark  ;  and, 
instantly,  all  that  is  noble,  and  generous,  and 
disinterested  in  their  nature,  sinks,  and  they 
become  subject,  perhaps,  to  as  much  real 
suffering  for  the  time,  as  if  they  had  destroyed 
a  mother's  peace,  or  involved  a  father  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulty. 

But  let  them  not  be  discouraged  at  thus 
being  deprived  for  an  instant  of  moral  dig- 
nity, and  moral  power.  The  better  feelings 
of  their  nature  will  raUy,  the  vitality  of  higher 
principles  will  revive,  if  they  will  but  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy ;  or,  rather,  if  they 
will  but  reflect,  that  fashion,  under  whose 
tyranny  they  are  quailing,  is,  in  reality,  an 
enemy,  and  not  a  friend.  She  is  an  enemy, 
because  she  has  incited  them  to  much  evil, 
and  to  no  good.  She  is  an  enemy,  because 
when  they  sink  into  poverty  or  distress,  led 
on  by  her  instigation,  she  immediately  for- 
sakes, and  leaves  them  to  their  fate.    Fashion 


never  yet  was  on  the  side  of  sofiering^  of  oor- 
row,  or  of  want  Her  fovorita  subjecta  are 
the  successful,  the  arrogant,  the  vain-glorious ; 
the  objects  of  her  contempt  are  the  humble^ 
the  afflicted,  and  the  poor. 

Let  the  young,  then,  bear  about  with  them 
the  remembrance  of  this  &ct,  that  there  are 
strong  influences  which  obtain  even  in  good 
society,  but  which  are  not  really  to  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  the  minutest  fraction 
of  Christian  duty ;  and  that  fashion,  although 
approved,  and  even  courted  by  all  classes 
and  denominations  of  mankind,  and  present, 
by  general  invitation,  at  all  places  of  puUic 
resort,  even  on  occasions  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn,  so  far  from  having  part  or  lot  in 
any  thing  pertaining  to  religion,  can  only  dis- 
play the  symbols  of  hei;  triumph  in  the  house 
of  prayer,  as  a  badge  of  human  weakness, 
and  a  proof  that  our  follies  and  infirmities 
are  with  us  even  there. 

Beyond  the  love  of  fashion,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  classes  of  society,  there  some- 
times exists  in  the  female  breast  a  passion  of 
a  deeper  and  still  noore  dangerous  nature, 
which  society  has  a  powerful  tendency  to 
call  forth;  I  mean  the  love  of  distinction. 
In  man,  this  passion  is  ambition.  In  woman, 
it  is  a  selfish  desire  to  stand  apart  from  the 
many ;  to  be  something  o(  and  by,  herself; 
to  enjoy  what  she  does  enjoy,  and  to  appro- 
priate the  tribute  which  society  offers  her, 
distinct  from  the  sisterhood  to  which  she  be- 
longs. Of  such  women  it  may  truly  be  said, 
"they  have  their  reward." 

The  first  and  most  frequent  aim  to  which 
this  passion  directs  itself,  is  to  be  the  idol  of 
society  ;  which  is  synonymous  with  being  the 
butt  of  ridicule,  and  the  mock  of  envy,  to  all 
who  witness  her  pretensions,  especially  to 
all  who  have  failed  in  the  same  career.  No 
sooner  does  a  woman  begin  to  feel  herself 
the  idol  of  society,  than  she  finds  around  her 
daily  path  innumerable  temptations,  of  which 
she  had  never  dreamed  before.  Her  exalted 
position  is  maintained,  not  by  the  universal 
suffrage  of  her  friends,  for  at  least  one  half 
of  them  would  pluck  her  down  if  they  were 
able ;  but  by  the  indefritigable  exercise  of  her 
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ingenuity  in  the  way  of  evading,  stooping, 
conciliating,  and  sometimes  deceiving;  as 
well  as  by  a  continued  series  of  efforts  to  be 
cheerful  when  depressed,  witty  when  abso- 
lutely duU,  and  animated,  brilliant,  and  amu- 
sing, when  disappointed,  weary,  or  distressed. 

When  we  think  that  all  this  must  be  gone 
through,  evening  after  evening,  in  the  same 
company,  as  well  as  among  strangers,  and 
without  excitement  as  well  as  with,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  title  of  the  occupant  of  that 
distinguished  place  from  being  disputed,  we 
are  led  to  exclaim,  that  the  miner,  the  con- 
vict, and  the  slave  have  an  easier  and  a  hap- 
pier lot  than  hers.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
very  eminence  on  which  she  stands,  renders 
all  her  faults  aifd  failures  so  much  the  more 
conspicuous ;  while  it  enables  every  stander- 
by  to  test  the  validity  of  her  pretensions,  and 
to  triumph  over  every  flaw. 

What  a  situation  fbr  a  woman! — for  a 
young,  aflectionate,  trusting,  and  simple- 
hearted  woman !  No,  never  yet  was  sim- 
plicity of  heart  allied  to  ambition.  And  the 
woman  who  aspires  to  be  the  idol  of  society, 
must  be  satisfied  to  give  up  this  &ir  hand- 
maid from  her  train — ^this  pearl  from  her 
coronet — ^this  white  rose  from  her  wreath. 
When  a  woman's  simplicity  of  heart  is  gone, 
she  is  no  longer  safe  as  a  friend,  faithful  as  a 
sister,  or  tender  and  true  as  a  wife.  But  as 
a  mother !  nature  revolts  from  the  thought, 
that  infant  weakness  should  be  cradled  in  the 
bosom  whose  simplicity  is  gone. 

Another  form  which  the  love  of  distinction 
assumes,  is  that  of  singularity.  I  have  al- 
ready said  much  on  the  subject  of  good 
taste,  to  show  that  it  holds  an  important 
place  among  the  excellences  of  womap,  so 
much  so,  as  almost  to  supply  the  want  of 
judgment,  where  that  quality  is  deficient 
Nothing,  however,  can  more  effectually  prove 
the  absence  of  good  taste  in  women,  than  to 
be  singular  by  design.  Many  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  unavoidably  singular;  but 
even  this  is  only  reconciled  by  their  friends 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  lose  much  in 
originality  and  strength  of  character,  by  study- 
ing to  be  more  like  the  generality  of  women. 


One  of  the  most  wholesome  and  effectual 
checks  upon  this  juvenile  and  ill-judged  de- 
sire to  be  singular,  might  be  derived  from  the 
fact,  that  singularity  in  woman  invariably 
excites  remarks,  that  such  remarks  almost 
as  invariably  degenerate  into  scandal,  and 
that  scandal  always  destroys  good  influence. 
However  innocent  a  woman  may  be,  how 
much  soever  she  may  desire  to  be  useful  to 
others,  the  fact  of  her  being  the  subject  of  scan- 
dal effectually  destroys  her  power ;  for  no  one 
likes  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  person  of  whom 
strange  things  are  spoken ;  and  the  agent  of 
Christian  benevolence  is  always  less  efficient, 
for  being  generally  considered  odd.  Still,  if 
the  worid  would  pause  here,  all  might  be 
well.  But  our  oddities,  while  they  provoke 
the  laughter  of  the  gay,  seem  unaccountably 
to  have  the  eflfect  of  awakening  the  anger  of 
the  grave ;  so  that  we  not  unfrequently  find 
persons  more  severely  reflected  upon  for 
comparatively  innocent  peculiarities,  than  for 
acts  of  real  culpability. 

A  repetition  of  such  reflections  and  injuri- 
ous remarks  passing  through  society,  upon 
the  principle  of  a  snow-ball  over  a  drifted 
plain,  obtains  in  time  a  sort  of  bad  name,  or 
questionable  character,  for  the  individual 
against  whom  they  are  directed,  which  no 
explanation  can  do  any  thing  to  clear  away ; 
because  founded  on  facts  of  so  singular  a 
nature,  that  few  people  understand  how,  in 
the  common  course  of  things,  they  could 
have  happened,  and  consequently  few  have 
charity  enough  to  believe  they  could  origi- 
nate in  any  thing  but  evil.  It  is  thus  that  the 
character  of  woman  so  often  suffers  unjustly 
from  her  oddities.  Strangers  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  acted  as  we  did,  enemies  sug- 
gest a  bad  motive  as  the  most  probable,  gos- 
sips take  up  the  scandal,  and  friends  in  their 
turn  believe  it  true ;  while  we,  surprised  and 
indignant  that  so  innocent  a  mode  of  action 
should  bear  so  injurious  a  construction,  are 
unable  to  defend  it,  simply  because  it  was 
out  of  the  ordinary  pale  of  human  conduct, 
though  prompted  by  the  same  motives  which 
influence  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  the  world,  that  in 
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one  sense  it  is  a  cruel  censor  of  woman  ;  but 
in  another  it  is  kind.  It  is,  as  I  have  just 
described,  unjustly  severe  upon  individual 
singularity  ;  but  by  its  harsh  and  ready  cen- 
sures, how  many  does  it  deter  from  entering 
upon  the  same  course  of  folly,  so  sure  to  end 
in  wounded  feeling,  if  not  in  loss  of  influ- 
ence and  respectability ! 

Let  it  then  be  kept  in  mind,  that  woman,  if 
she  would  preserve  her  peace,  her  safe  foot- 
ing in  society,  her  influence,  and  her  unblem- 
ished purity,  must  avoid  remark  as  an  indi- 
vidual, at  least  in  public.  The  piquant  amuse- 
ments of  home,  consist  much  in  the  display 
of  originality  of  character,  and  there  it  is  safe. 
There  her  feelings  are  understood,  her  mo- 
tives are  trusted  to,  because  they  have  been 
long  known,  and  there  the  brooding  wing  of 
parental  love  is  ever  ready  to  shroud  her 
peculiarities  iirom  too  dangerous  an  exposure. 
In  the  world  it  is  not  so.  Society  is  very 
false  to  us  in  this  respect  For  the  sake  of 
an  evening's  entertainment,  singularity  is  en- 
couraged and  drawn  out  The  mistress  of 
the  house,  who  wishes  only  to  see  her  party 
amused,  feels  no  scruple  in  placing  this 
temptation  before  unguarded  youth.  But  let 
not  the  ready  laugh,  the  gay  response,  the 
flattering  attention  for  a  moment  deceive  you 
as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  is  **  seem- 
ing all,"  and  those  who  have  been  the  most 
amused  by  your  singularities,  will  not  be  the 
last  to  make  them  the  subject  of  bitter  and 
injurious  remark. 

If  these  observations  upon  society  should 
appear  to  any,  cynical  or  severe,  or  calcula- 
ted to  depress  the  natural  ardor  of  youth, 
rather  than  direct  it  into  safer  and  more 
wholesome  channels ;  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  my  design  throughout  this  work,  is  to 
speak  of  the  world  as  it  is,  not  merely  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  though  I  know  there  are 
circles  of  society,  where  aims,  and  motives, 
and  laws  of  union  exist,  of  a  far  higher  order 
than  to  admit  of  the  falsehood  or  the  little- 
ness to  which  I  have  alluded ;  yet  such,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  general  tone  of 
ordinary  visiting  or  mixing  in  company,  that 
the  follies  of  unguarded  youth  meet  widi  little 


candor,  and  still  less  kind  correction,  even 
among  those  who  are  associated  with  us  as 
friends.  I  know  that  the  voice  of  experience 
is  an  unwelcome  one,  when  thus  lifted  up 
against  that  of  the  world,  which  speaks  so 
smoothly  in  its  first  intercourse  with  the  young 
and  inexperienced ;  and  far  more  delightful 
would  it  be,  to  send  forth  the  joyous  spirit 
into  social  life  with  all  its  native  energies  un- 
checked. There  is  one  grateful  and  welcome 
thought  however,  which  reconciles  the  task 
I  have  imposed  upon  myself.  It  is,  that  none 
of  these  energies  need  therefore  be  destroyed, 
or  deprived  of  natural  and  invigorating  exer- 
cise. There  are  home-societies,  and  little  cho- 
sen circles  of  tried  and  trusted  friends ;  meet- 
ings, perhaps,  but  rarely  ocourring,  or  only 
accidental,  among  those  who  speak  with  dif- 
ferent voices  the  warm  familiar  language  of 
one  heart;  and  here  it  is  that  the  genuine 
feelings  of  unsophisticated  nature  may  safely 
be  poured  forth ;  here  it  is  that  youth  may 
live,  and  breathe,  and  be  itself,  alike  without 
affectation,  and  without  reserve ;  here  it  is, 
that  the  spirit  of  joy  may  bound  and  revel 
unrestrained,  because  all  around  it  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  love,  and  the  clear  bright  radi- 
ance of  the  sunshine  of  truth. 

There  is  yet  another  flight  of  female  ambi- 
tion, another  course  which  the  love  of  distinc- 
tion is  apt  to  take,  more  productive  of  folly, 
and  of  disappointment  perhaps,  than  all  the 
rest  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  female  author 
who  writes  for  &me.  Could  those  young 
aspirants  know  how  little  real  dignity  there  is 
connected  with  the  trade  of  authorship,  their 
harps  would  be  exchanged  for  distaffe,  their 
rose-tinted  paper  would  be  converted  into 
ashes,  and  their  Parnassus  would  dwindle  to 
a  molehill. 

Still  there  is  something  which  the  young 
heart  feels  in  b^ing  shut  out  flrbm  intellectual 
sympathies  at  home— something  in  burning 
and  throbbing  with  unexpressed  sensations, 
until  their  very  weight  and  intensity  become 
a  burden  not  to  be  endured ;  something  in 
the  strong  impulse  of  a  social  temperament 
which  longs  to  pour  forth  its  testimony  to  the 
force  of  nature  and  of  truth ;  something  in 
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those  inyeterious,  but  deep  conTictiou6»  which 
belong  to  every  child  of  earth,  that  some- 
where on  this  peopled  globe,  beneath  the 
glow  of  sunnier  skies ;  or  on  the  frozen  plain, 
the  desert,  or  the  ocean ;  amidst  the  bowers 
of  beauty,  or  the  halls  of  pride ;  within  the 
hermit's  cave»  the  woodman's  cot,  or  wan- 
dering with  the  flocks  upon  the  distant  hills ; 
there  is — there  roust  be,  some  human  or 
spiritual  intelligence,  whose  imaginations, 
powers,  and  feelings,  operate  in  concert  with 
our  own.  And  thus  we  feel,  and  thus  we 
write  in  youth,  without  any  higher  motive, 
because  within  our  homes,  tracing  our  daily 
walks,  or  mixing  with  the  circle  called  socie- 
ty,  we  find  no  chord  of  sympathy  which 
answers  to  the  natural  music  of  our  secret 
souls. 

All  this,  however,  is  but  juvenile  romance. 
The  same  want  of  sympathy  which  so  often 
inspires  the  first  effort  of  female  authorship, 
might  often  find  a  swent  and  abundant  inter- 
change of  kindness  in  many  a  faithful  heart 
beside  the  homely  hearth.  And  after  all, 
there  is  more  true  poetry  in  the  fireside  affec- 
tions of  early  life,  than  in  all  those  sympa- 
thetic associations  with  unknown  and  untried 
developments  of  mind,  which  ever  have  ex- 
isted either  among  the  sons  or  the  daughters 
of  men. 

Taking  a  more  sober  view  of  the  case,  there 
are,  unquestionably,  subjects  of  deep  interest 
with  which  women  have  opportunities  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  of  becoming  acquainted, 
and  thus  of  benefiting  their  feUow-creatures 
through  the  medium  of  their  writinga  But, 
after  all,  literature  is  not  the  natural  channel 
for  a  woman's  feelings ;  and  pity,  not  envy, 
ought  to  be  the  meed  of  her  who  writes  ibr 
the  public.  How  much  of  what  with  other 
women  is  reserved  for  the  select  and  chosen 
intercourse  of  affection,  with  her  must  be  laid 
bare  to  the  coarse  cavillings,  and  coarser 
commendationfl,  of  amateur  or  professional 
critics !  How  much  of  what  no  woman  loves 
to  say,  except  to  the  listening  ear  of  domestic 
affection,  by  her  must  be  told— nay,  blazoned 
to  the  world  I  And  then,  in  her  seasons  of 
depwioPt  or  of  wounded  feeling,  when  her 


spirit  yearns  to  sit  in  solitude,  or  even  in  dark- 
ness, so  that  it  may  be  stiil ;  to  know  and  feel 
that  the  very  essence  of  that  spirit,  now  em- 
bodied in  a  palpable  form,  has  become  an  ar- 
ticle of  sale  and  bargain,  tossed  over  from  the 
hands  of  one  workman  to  another,  free  alike 
to  the  touch  of  the  prince  and  the  peasant, 
and  no  longer  to  be  reclaimed  at  will  by  the 
original  possessor,  let  tlie  world  receive  it  as  it 
may ! 

Is  such,  I  ask,  an  enviable  distinction  ?  I 
will  offer  no  remarks  of  my  own  upon  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  literary  feme.  No 
man,  or  woman  either,  could  write  for  the 
public,  and  not  feel  thankful  for  public  appro- 
bation ;  thankful  for  having  chosen  a  subject 
generally  interesting  to  mankind,  and  tliank- 
ful  that  their  own  sentiments  had  met  with 
sympathy  from  those  for  whose  sake  they  had 
been  expressed.  But,  on  this  subject,  I  will 
quote  the  eloquent  language  of  one,*  who  bet- 
ter knew  what  contradictory  elements  exist 
in  a  young,  an  ardent,  and  an  affectionate 
heart,  combined  with  an  aspiring  and  com- 
manding intellect. 

*'  What  is  fame  to  woman,  but  a  dazzling 
degradation.  She  is  exposed  to  the  pitiless 
gaze  of  admiration  ;  but  little  respect,  and  no 
love,  blends  with  it  However  much  as  an 
individual  she  may  have  gained  in  name,  in 
rank,  in  fortune,  she  has  suffered  as  a  woman. 
In  the  history  of  letters,  she  may  be  associated 
with  men,  but  her  own  sweet  life  is  lost;  and 
though,  in  reality,  she  may  flow  through  the 
ocean  of  the  world,  maintaining  an  unsullied 
current,  she  is  nevertheless  apparently  ab- 
sorbed, and  become  one  with  the  elements  of 
tumult  and  distraction.  She  is  a  reed  shaken 
with  the  wind ;  a  splendid  exotic,  nurtured 
for  display  ;  an  ornament  only  to  be  worn  on 
birth-nights  and  festivities;  the  aloe,  whose 
blossom  is  deemed  febulous,  because  few  can 
be  said  to  behold  it ;  she  is  the  Hebrew  whose 
songs  are  demanded  in  a  *  strange  land;' 
Ruth,  standing  amid  the  *  alien  com;'  a 
flower,  plunged  beneath  a  petrifying  spring; 
her  affections  are  tiie  dew  that  society  ex- 
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hales,  but  gives  not  back  to  her  in  rain ;  she 
is  a  jewelled  captive*  bright,  and  desolate, 
and  sad!" 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

GBATITTTDE  AND  AFTBCTION. 

As  one  who  has  been  conducting  an  inex- 
perienced traveller  through  an  enemy's  conn* 
try,  joyfully  enters  with  him  upon  the  territory 
of  a  well-known  and  familiar  friend;  so  the 
writer,  whose  stem  duty  it  has  been  to  dis- 
does  the  dangers  and  deceitfulness  of  the 
world  to  the  unpractised  eye  of  youth,  de- 
lights to  open  to  it  that  page  of  human  life, 
which  develops  all  that  is  most  congenial  to 
unsophisticated  nature.  And  can  any  thing 
be  more  so  to  woman,  than  gratitude  and  af- 
fection? How  much  of  her  experience — 
of  the  deepest  well-springs  of  her  feeling— of 
those  joys  peculiar  to  herself,  and  with  which 
no  stranger  can  intermeddle— are  embodied 
in  these  two  words ! 

If  our  sense  of  obligation  in  general  bears 
any  proportion  to  our  need  of  kindness,  then 
has  woman,  above  all  created  beings,  the 
greatest  cause  for  gratitude.  The  spirit  of 
man,  even  in  early  life,  bears  a  widely  differ- 
ent impress  from  that  of  woman.  The  high- 
spirited  and  reckless  boy  flings  fiom  him  half 
tlie  little  grievances  which  hang  about  the 
girl,  and  check  her  infant  playfuhiess,  send- 
ing  her  home  to  tell  her  tale  of  sorrow,  or  to 
weep  away  her  griefs  upon  her  mother's  bo- 
som. There  is  scarcely  a  more  affecting 
sight  presented  by  the  varied  scenes  of  hu- 
man  life,  than  a  motherless  or  neglected  little 
giri ;  yet  so  strong  is  the  feeling  her  situation 
inspires,  that  happily  few  are  thus  circunK 
stanoed,  without  some  one  being  feund  to 
care  fer  and  protect  them.  It  is  true,  the  kit 
of  woman  has  trials  enough  peculiar  to  itself 
and  the  look  of  premature  aedateness  and 
anxiety,  which  sometimes  hangs  upon  the 
brow  of  the  little  girl,  might  seem  to  be  the 
shadowing  forth  of  soma  vagae  apprehensk>ns 


as  to  the  nature  of  her  future  destiny.  Theee 
trials,  however,  seldom  arise  out  of  unkind* 
ness  or  neglect  in  her  childhood.  The  voke 
of  humanity  would  be  raised  against  such 
treatment ;  for  what  living  creature  is  so  help- 
less and  inoffensive  as  a  little  giri?  The 
voice  of  humanity,  therefore,  almost  univer- 
sally speaks  kindly  to  her  in  eariy  life.  The 
fether  folds  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  toils  for 
her  subsistence  and  comfert,  and  watches 
over  her  expanding  beauty,  that  he  may  shield 
it  from  all  blight  The  mother's  heart  yearns 
fondly  as  she,  too,  watches  with  more  intense 
anxiety,  lest  a  shadow  should  fell,  or  a  rude 
wmd  should  bk>w,  upon  her  opening  flower. 
Thus,  while  the  sons  in  a  femily  may  perhaps 
call  ferth  more  of  the  pride  and  the  ambition 
of  their  parents,  the  daughters  claim  almost  all 
the  tenderness,  and  more  than  an  equal  por- 
tion of  watchfulness  and  care. 

And  can  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude 
be  otherwise  than  grateful  ?  Oh,  na  It  may 
be  more  consonant  with  the  nature  and  with 
the  avocations  of  roan,  that  he  d)ould  go  forth 
into  the  world  forgetful  of  these  things ;  but 
woman,  in  the  quiet  brooding  of  her  secret 
thoughts— «an  she  forget,  how,  in  the  days 
of  helpless  infancy,  she  was  accustomed  to 
escape  from  the  rude  gaze,  or  harsh  rebuke, 
to  find  a  never-feiling  refuge  on  her  fether's 
knee ;  how  every  wish  and  want  was  whis- 
pered  to  her  mother's  ear,  which  never  turn- 
ed away ;  how  all  things  appropriated  to  her 
use,  were  studiously  made  so  safe,  so  easy, 
80  suited  to  her  taste— her  couch  of  rest,  her 
fevorite  meal,  her  feiry«worki  of  toys— all 
these  arranged  according  to  her  fancy,  or  her 
good ;  until,  all  helpless^  and  feeble,  and  de- 
pendant as  she  wasi  no  fear  could  break  the 
charm  of  her  security,  nor  sonow,  save  what 
originated  in  her  own  bosom,  could  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  fireside  pieasurea  of  her 
sunny  homel 

**No;  woman  is  not— cannot  be  ungrate- 
ful," exclaim  a  thousand  sweet  voicee  at 
once !  Gratitude  forma  a  part  of  her  nature, 
and  without  it  die  wouki  be  unworthy  of  a 
name  anoong  her  sex  I  I  freely  grant  ttiat 
gratitude  is  a  part  of  her  nature^  beaanse 
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there  can  be  no  generous  or  noble  character, 
where  gratitude  is  wanting.  But  I  am  not 
80  sure  that  it  is  always  directed  to  proper 
objects. 

Young  women  are  almost  always  grateful 
for  the  notice  of  ladies  of  distinction ;  they 
-are  grateful  for  being  taken  out  in  carriages, 
when  they  have  none  at  home ;  they  arc 
grateful  for  presents  of  ornaments,  or  articles 
of  fashionable  clothing  which  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy ;  they  are  grateful  for  being  invi- 
ted out  to  pleasant  parties :  and,  indeed,  for 
what  may  they  not  be  said  to  be  grateful — 
extremely  grateful  ?  but  especially  so,  for  acts 
of  kindness  from  strangers,  or  from  persons 
occupying  a  higher  station  than  themselves. 

There  is  a  familiar  saying,  that  charity  be- 
gins at  home ;  and  if  by  home  is  meant  the 
circle  immediately    surrounding    ourselves, 
surely  gratitude  ought  also  most  especially  to 
begin  at  home,  and  for  this  simple  reason — 
strangers  may  know,  or  imagine  us  to  have 
great  merits ;  but  with  our  demerits,  or  per- 
haps I  ought  rather  to  say,  with  that  part  of 
our  character  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  disagreeableness,  they  must  necessarily  be 
unacquainted,  because  no  one  chooses  to  be 
disagreeable  to  strangers.    Against  them,  too, 
we  have  never  offended,  either  by  word  or 
act,  so  that  they  can  have  nothing  to  forgive. 
But  it  is  not  so  at  home.  All  our  evil  tempers 
and  dispositions  have  been  exhibited  there, 
and  consequently  the  kindness  received  at 
home  is  the^more  generous.    There  is  no  one 
member  of  the  family  circle  against  whom 
we  have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  offend- 
ed, and  consequently  we  owe  them  a  double 
share  of  gratitude,  for  having  kindly  over- 
looked the  past,  and  for  receiving  us  as  cor- 
dially to  their  favor  as  if  we  had  never  cost 
them  an  uneasy  thought    It  is  nothing,  in 
comparison,  to  win  the  good- will  of  strangers. 
The  bare  thought  of  how  soon  that  good-wOl 
might  be  withdrawn,  did  they  know  us  better, 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  pain  a  generous  mind. 
But  it  is  much  to  continue  daily  and  hourly 
to  receive  the  kind  attentions,  the  forbearance 
and  the  love  of  those  who  know  our  meanest 
hnltB,  who  see  U8  as  we  really  are,  who  have 
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borne  with  us  in  all  our  different  moods  for 
months  and  years,  whom  our  nnkindness 
could  not  estrange,  whom  our  indifference 
could  not  alienate,  whom  our  unworthiness 
could  not  repel — it  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  stiU 
followed  by  their  affection,  to  be  protected  by 
their  anxious  care,  and  to  be  supported  by 
their  unremitting  industry  and  toil  Yes,  and 
there  may  come  a  day  when  the  young  in 
their  turn  will  feel 

"  How  sharper  than  a  »erpent*B  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  :" 

when  they  will  see  the  smile  of  gratitude 
which  ought  to  be  their  own,  worn  only  for 
strangers,  tliey  will  think  then  of  the  days  of 
unmurmuring  labor — the  nights  of  untiring 
watchfulness — ^the  ages  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing they  have  lived  through,  and  would  will- 
ingly experience  again — ^the  suffering  and 
the  shame  they  would  endure,  if  that  were 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  beloved  of  their 
souls ;  and  they  will  wonder — for  to  blame, 
they  will  scarce  know  how — ^why  nature 
should  have  left  the  heart  of  their  child  so 
void,  that  for  all  they  have  so  lavishly  bestow- 
ed they  should  receive  nothing  in  return. 

If  gratitude  were  looked  upon  more  than 
it  is,  as  a  distinct  duty — a  debt  to  be  dis- 
charged without  involving  any  other  pay- 
ment, I  am  inclined  to  think  its  claims  would 
be  more  frequently  attended  to,  than  they  now 
are.  But  few  young  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  sufficiently  separating  gratitude  from  ad- 
miration, and  thus  they  hold  themselves 
above  being  grateful  in  due  proportion  to  the 
aged,  the  unenlightened,  or  the  insignificant ; 
because  they  do  not  oflen  feel  disposed  to 
offer  to  such  persons  the  tribute  of  their  praise. 
Perhaps  they  are  a  little  ashamed  to  have 
owed  any  thing  to  so  inferior  a  source ;  while, 
on  the  o^er  hand,  they  are  but  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  deeply  indebted 
to  those  whom  they  admire. 

Now,  it  is  against  such  encroachments  of 
vanity  and  selfishness,  that  the  amiable  and 
the  high-principled  are  perpetually  on  their 
guard.  That  gratitude  will  not  grow  up  witli 
us  without  culture,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
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the  indiilbrence  with  which  all  young  children 
treat  the  donors  of  their  little  gifts ;  receiving 
them  rather  as  their  right,  than  as  a  favor. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  habit  for  young 
people,  to  bear  perpetually  in  mind  a  sort  of 
memorial,  or  catalogue,  of  the  names  of  those 
by  whom  every  article  of  their  own  personal 
property  was  given,  so  that  even  the  most 
insignificant  individual  to  whom  they  have 
lieen  thus  indebted,  may  not  be  forgotten. 

••  I  am  naturally,"  says  a  celebrated  (Ger- 
man writer,  **  as  little  inclined  to  gratitude 
as  any  one ;  and  it  would  even  be  easy  for 
the  lively  sense  of  a  present  dissatisfaction  to 
lead  me  first  to  forget  a  benefit,  and  next  to 
ingratitude.  In  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
this  error,  I  early  accustomed  myself  to  take 
pleasure  in  reckoning  up  all  I  possessed,  and 
ascertaining  by  whose  means  I  acquired  it 
I  think  on  the  persons  to  whom  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  the  different  articles  in  my  collections; 
I  reflect  on  the  circumstances,  chances,  and 
most  remote  causes,  owing  to  which  I  have 
obtained  the  variors  things  I  prize,  in  order 
to  pay  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  whomso- 
ever it  is  owing.  All  that  surrounds  me  is 
thus  animated  in  my  sig^t,  and  becomes  con- 
nected with  affectionate  remembrances.  It 
is  with  still  greater  pleasure  that  I  dwell  on 
the  objects,  the  possession  of  which  does  not 
fall  within  the  dominion  of  the  senses ;  such 
as  the  sentiments  I  have  imbibed,  and  the 
instruction  I  have  received.  Thus  my  pres- 
ent existence  is  exalted  and  enriched  by  the 
memory  of  the  past ;  my  imagination  recalls 
to  my  heart  the  authors  of  the  good  I  enjoy ; 
a  sweet  reminiscence  attends  the  recollection, 
and  I  am  rendered  incapable  of  ingratitude." 

How  beautiful  is  the  simplicity  of  this  con- 
fession, from  one  whose  mind  was  capacious 
beyond  the  ordinary  extent  of  man's  under- 
standing, and  to  whose  genius  the  literary 
and  the  distinguished  of  all  nations  were 
proud  to  offer  the  tribute  of  their  praise ! 
How  completely  does  this  passage  prove  to 
us,  that  he  who  knew  so  many  of  the  secrets 
of  human  nature,  knew  also  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  begin  too  humbly  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  gratitude !   The  nurse  who  bore  the 


burden  of  our  childhood,  the  old  servant  fallen 
into  poverty  and  want,  the  neighboring  cot- 
tager who  used  to  let  us  share  her  orchard's 
scanty  produce,  the  poor  relations  who  took 
us  to  their  lowly  home  when  rich  ones  were 
less  kind,  the  maiden  aunt  who  patiently  in- 
structed us  in  all  her  curious  arts,  the  bache- 
lor uncle  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  derange 
the  order  of  his  house — above  all,  the  vener- 
able grandfather,  and  his  aged  helpmate,  who 
used  to  tell  us  of  the  good  old  ways,  and 
warn  us  against  breaking  down  the  ancient 
landmarks — all  these  are  pleasant  household 
memories,  which  ought  to  cling  about  the 
heart  until  they  grow  into  our  very  being,  and 
become  identified  with  the  elements  of  thought, 
and  feeling,  which  constitute  our  life.  There 
is  in  fact  a  species  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  in- 
justice, in  disentangling  the  memory  from 
these  early  associations.  To  have  received 
our  very  nature,  our  principles,  the  bias  of 
our  sentiments,  all  that  which  is  understood 
by  distinctiveness  of  character,  from  the 
hands  of  these  old  friends,  and  not  to  look 
back  and  acknowledge  it  with  thankfulness, 
though  the  casual  notice  of  a  passing  stran- 
ger furnishes  food  for  gratitude — the  fact  is 
scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  still  less  believed ; 
and  we  look  to  the  daughters  of  England  to 
show  us  that  they  know  better  how  to  bestow 
their  gratitude. 

When  the  nature  of  gratitude  is  considered 
in  its  proper  light,  as  a  debt  which  we  have 
contracted,  and  which  consequehtly  must  be 
discharged,  we  see  at  once  that  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  individual  to  whom  we  owe 
this  debt,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
our  payment  of  it  A  generous  mind  would 
perhaps  feel  more  bound  to  discharge  it  to  an 
unworthy  object,  simply  because  where  re- 
spect or  love  was  wanting,  grateful  feeling 
would  be  all  that  could  with  propriety  be  of- 
fered. But,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  debt, 
though  just,  must  still  be  painful  and  humili- 
ating, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  to 
young  and  old,  that  they  should  be  careful 
never  to  be  the  willing  recipients  of  obliga- 
tions from  persons  whom  they  neither  love 
nor  esteem.    The  young  need  great  watch- 
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fulness  in  this  respect,  and  sometimes,  from 
their  over-willingness  to  incur  obligations, 
involve  themselves  in  connections  and  asso- 
ciations highly  .disadvantageous. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  young  women, 
always  to  put  this  question  to  themselves  be- 
fore they  accept  an  offered  kindness.  "Is 
the  person  who  offers  it,  one  whom  I  should 
like  to  feel  indebted  to  1  or  am  I  prepared  to 
make  all  the  return  of  gratitude  to  that  per- 
son, which  wouldt  under  similar  circum- 
stances, be  due  to  the  mo!L#.  praiseworthy  and 
distinguished  individual  of  my  acquaint- 
ance V*  If  the  answer  be  in  the  negative, 
nothing  but  a  meanness  of  spirit,  of  which  I 
cannot  believe  the  daughters  of  England  to 
be  capable,  could  lead  to  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  obligation. 

In  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
cases,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  th^ 
gratitude  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
feeling,  in  no  way  involving  any  other.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  and  especially 
during  the  present  rapid  march  of  intellect, 
that  the  junior  members  of  a  family  are  far 
in  advance  of  their  parents  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  intellectual  powers,  and  this  differ- 
ence occasionally  leads  to  a  want  of  respect 
towards  the  heads  of  the  family,  which  is 
alike  distressing  and  disgraceful.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  young  women,  (and 
happy  wbuld  it  be  for  our  nation,  if  all  the 
daughters  of  England  were  such,)  who,  re- 
membering that  their  parents,  however  hum- 
ble and  unenlightened,  are  their  parents  still ; 
that  by  their  self-der.ial  and  their  toil,  and  as 
the  highest  proof  of  their  regard,  they  have 
received  the  education  which  makes  them  so 
much  to  differ — make  it  their  constant  study 
to  offer  to  them  tokens  of  reppect  and  regard 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  draw  forth  their 
intellectual  deficiencies,  but  to  place  them 
on  the  higher  ground  of  moral  excellence. 
How  beautiful,  how  touching  is  the  solicitude 
of  such  young  persons,  to  guard  the  venera- 
ted brow  from  shame  ;  and  to  sacrifice  even 
something  of  the  display  of  their  own  en- 
dowments, rather  than  outshine  those  who, 
with  all  their  deficiencies,  still  were  the  ora- 


cles of  their  infant  years,  and  who  unqvies- 
tionably  did  more  during  the  season  of  child- 
hood, towards  the  formation  of  their  real 
character,  than  has  since  been  done  by 
the  merely  intellectual  discipline  of  schools. 
Yes,  we  may  owe  our  grammar,  our  geogra- 
phy, our  music,  and  our  painting,  to  what 
are  called  the  instructors  of  our  youth ;  but 
the  seeds  of  moral  character  are  sown  by 
those  who  surround  us  in  infancy ;  and  how 
much  soever  we  may  despise  the  hand  by 
which  that  seed  is  scattered*  the  bias  of  our 
moral  being  is  derived  from  that  agent  more 
than  from  any  other. 

How  just,  then,  and  how  true,  is  that  de- 
velopment of  youthful  gratitude  which  looks 
back  to  these  early  days,  and  seeks  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  parental  love,  the  treasures 
of  that  harvest  which  parental  love  has  sown ! 

And  it  is  meet  that  youth  should  do  this — 
youth,  whose  very  nature  it  is  to  be  redun- 
dant with  the  rills  of  life,  and  fruitful  in  joy, 
and  redolent  in  bloom,  from  the  perpetual 
flowing  forth  of  its  own  glad  waters — ^youth, 
which  is  so  rich  in  all  that  gladdens  and  ex- 
hilarates ;  how  can  it  be  penurious  and  nig- 
gardly in  giving  out  1  No,  nature  has  been 
so  munificent  to  youth,  it  cannot  yet  have 
learned  the  art  of  grudging  ;  and  gratitude, 
the  most  liberal,  the  most  blessed  of  all  hu- 
man feelings,  was  first  required  of  us  as  a 
debt,  that  we  might  go  on  paying  according 
to  our  measure,  through  all  the  different  sta- 
ges of  existence ;  and  though  wo  may  never 
have  had  money  or  rich  gifts,  the  poorest 
among  us  has  been  able  to  pay  in  kindness, 
and  sometimes  in  love. 

In  the  cultivation  and  exorcise  of  the  be- 
nevolent feelings  of  our  nature,  there  is  this 
beautiful  feature  to  be  observed  in  the  order 
of  divine  providence — that  expenditure  never 
exhausts.  Thus  the  indulgence  of  gratitjide, 
and  the  bestowment  of  affection,  instead  of 
impoverishing,  render  more  rich  the  fountain 
whence  both  are  derived  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  habit  of  withholding  our  generous 
affections,  produces  the  certain  effect  of 
checking  their  growth,  and  diminishing  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  kindness. 
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The  habit  of  encouraging  feelings  of  grati- 
tude towards  our  fellow-creatures,  of  recall- 
ing their  friendly  and  benevolent  offices  to- 
wards ourselves,  of  thinking  what  would 
have  been  our  situation  without  them,  and, 
in  short,  of  reckoning  up  the  items  of  the 
great  debt  we  all  have  incurred,  especially  in 
infancy  and  youth,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  mind,  in  the  bias  it  gives  towards 
the  feeling  and  expression  of  gratitude  in 
general,  not  only  as  confined  to  the  inter- 
course of  social  life,  or  the  interchange  of 
kindness  among  our  fellow-creatures,  but 
with  regard  to  the  higher  obligations  of  grati- 
tude, which  every  child  of  sin  and  sorrow 
must  feel,  on  being  admitted  to  participation 
in  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  the  glori- 
ous hopes  which  the  gospel  was  sent  to  in- 
spire. 

I  have  said,  that  women,  above  all  created 
beings,  have  cause  for  gratitude.  Deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
woman  has  ever  been,  and  will  be  ever  the 
most  abject,  and  the  most  degraded  of  crea- 
tures, oppressed  in  proportion  to  her  weak- 
ness, and  miserable  in  proportion  to  her  capa- 
bility of  suffering.  Yet,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  she  who  was  the  first  in  sin,  is 
raised  to  an  equality  with  man,  and  made 
his  fellow-heir  in  the  blessings  of  eternal  life. 
Nor  is  this  all.  A  dispensation  which  had 
permitted  her  merely  to  creep,  and  grovel 
through  this  life,  so  as  to  purchase  by  her 
patient  sufferings  a  tide  to  the  next,  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  that  law  of  love  by 
which  pardon  was  offered  to  a  guilty  world. 
In  accordance  with  the  ineffable  benevolence 
of  this  law,  woman  was  therefore  raised  to  a 
moral,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  equality  with 
man  ;  and  from  being  first  his  tempter,  and 
then  his  slave,  she  has  become  his  helpmate, 
his  counsellor,  his  firiend,  the  object  of  his 
most  affectionate  solicitude,  the  sharer  of  his 
dignity,  and  the  partaker  in  his  highest  enjoy- 
ments. 

When  we  compare  the  situation  of  wo- 

Iman,  too,  in  our  privileged  land*  with  what  it 
is  even  now  in  countries  where  the  Christian 
religion  less  universally  prevails,  we  cannot 


help  exclaiming,  that  of  all  women  upon 
earth,  those  who  live  under  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  British  laws  and  British  institu- 
tions,  have  the  deepest  cause  for  gratitude. 
And  can  the  daughters  of  Britain  be  regard- 
less of  these  considerations  ?  Will  they  not 
rather  study  how  to  pay  back  to  their  coun- 
try,  in  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  their 
best  feelings,  the  innumerable  advantages 
they  are  thus  deriving.  And  what  is  the 
sacrifice  ?  Oh«  blessed  dispensation  of  lov^  ! 
— ^that  we  are  never  so  happy  as  when  feel- 
ing grateful,  and  never  so  well  employed,  as 
when  acting  upon  this  feeling ! 

While,  then,  they  begin  first  by  retracing 
all  the  little  rills  of  kindness  by  which  their 
cup  of  benefit  has  been  filled,  let  them  not 
pause  in  thought,  until  they  have  counted  up 
every  item  of  that  vast  catalogue  of  blessings 
%hich  extend  from  human  instrumentality,  to 
divine ;  nor  let  them  pause  in  action,  until 
they  have  rendered  every  return  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  finite  being,  aided  by  watchful- 
ness and  prayer,  to  make. 

What  a  subject  for  contemplation  does  this 
view  of  gratitude  afford,  to  those  who  say 
they  find  nothing  to  interest  them  in  human 
life  !  What  a  field  of  exercise  for  those  who 
complain  that  they  find  nothing  to  do ! 

Affection,  too,  is  a  subject  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  woman  are  deeply  involved,  be- 
cause affection  in  a  peculiar  manner  consti- 
tutes her  wealth.  Beyond  the  sphere  of  her 
affections,  she  has  nothing,  and  is  nothing. 
Let  her  talents  be  what  they  may,  without  af- 
fection they  can  only  be  compared  to  a  splen- 
did casket,  where  the  gem  is  wanting.  AA 
fection,  like  gratitude,  must  begin  at  home. 
Let  no  man  choose  for  the  wife  of  his  boeom, 
a  woman  whose  affections  are  not  warm,  and 
cordial,  and  ever  flowing  forth  at  her  own 
fireside.  Yet  there  are  young  women  whoee 
behavior  in  society,  and  among  thoee  whom 
they  call  their  friends,  exhibits  every  sign  of 
genuine  affection,  who  are  yet  cold,  indifler- 
ent,  and  inconsiderate  to  their  brothers,  sis- 
tere,  and  parents.  These  aie  the  women 
against  whom  men  ought  to  be  especiatty 
warned,  for  sure  I  am,  that  such  aflectioo 
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ought  never  to  be  trusted  tOi  as  that  which 
is  only  called  into  life  by  the  sunshine  of  so- 
ciety, or  the  excitement  of  transient  inter- 
course with  comparative  strangers. 

Affection  also  resembles  gratitude  in  this, 
that  the  more  we  bestow,  the  more  we  feel, 
provided  only  it  is  bestowed  upon  safe  and 
suitable  objects.  It  is  the  lavish  and  reckless 
expenditure  of  this  treasure  in  early  life,  and 
simply  under  the  direction  of  fancy,  without 
r^^ard  to  natural  claims,  which  so  often  leaves 
the  heart  of  its  possessor  poor,  and  cold,  and 
joyless. 

Here,  then,  the  claims  of  nature  and  of 
home  may  always  be  attended  to  with  safety. 
No  young  girl  can  be  too  affectionate  at  home, 
because  the  demerits  of  a  brother,  a  sister,  or 
a  parent,  except  in  some  rare  and  peculiar 
instances,  constitute  no  disqualification  for  be- 
ing the  recipients  either  of  her  gratitude  or 
her  affection.  But  her  approval  and  her  ad- 
miration must  still  be  kept  distinct,  lest  her 
affection  for  an  unworAy  relative  should  ren- 
der her  insensible  to  the  exact  line  of  demar- 
cation between  moral  good  and  evil.  Were 
it  not  thus  wisely  and  mercifully  permitted  us 
to  continue  to  love  our  nearest  connections, 
even  when  not  deserving  of  general  esteem, 
where  would  the  prodigal,  or  the  outcast,  be 
able  to  find  a  shelter,  when  the  horrors  of  a 
wounded  conscience  might  drive  them  back 
from  the  ways  of  guilt?  The  mother's  heart 
is  subject  to  a  higher,  holier  law  than  that 
which  separates  her  erring  child  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  mankind ;  the  father  meets  his  re- 
turning son  while  yet  afar  off;  and  the  sister 
—can  she  withhold  her  welcome  ?— can  she 
neglect  the  study  of  all  those  little  arts  of  k>ve, 
by  which  a  father's  home  may  be  rendered  as 
alluring  as  the  world  ? 

While  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  suffer- 
ing fVom  the  consequences  of  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation, under  which  the  cultivation  of  moral 
principle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  is  desirable 
to  offer  all  the  assistance  we  can  in  the  im- 
provement of  that  portion  of  human  charac- 
ter which  is  at  once  the  most  important  and 
;    the  most  neglected.    In  order  to  streogthwi 


the  good  resolutions  of  those  who  are  really 
desirous  of  paying  the  attention  and  the  re- 
spect to  old  age  which  is  justly  its  due,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  accomplished  young  reader,  an 
idea  which  it  is  highly  probable  may  never 
before  have  crossed  her  mind,  but  which  I 
feel  assured  will  stain  her  cheek  with  shame, 
if  she  has  ever  allowed  herself  to  treat  her  pa- 
rents, or  even  her  grand-parents  with  con- 
tempt, as  inferior  in  the  scale  of  consideration 
to  herself  because  of  their  want  of  mental 
cultivation. 

Let  her  remember,  then,  whatever  their  de- 
ficiency in  other  points  of  wisdom  may  be, 
that  there  is  one  in  which  they  must  be  her 
superiors.  She  may  occasionally  be  obliged 
to  correct  their  grammatical  inaccuracies ; 
she  may  be  able  not  only  to  dazzle  them  with 
her  accomplishments,  but  even  to  bafBe  them 
in  argument ;  yet  there  is  one  fundamental 
part  of  true  knowledge,  in  consideration  of 
which,  every  youthful  head  must  bow  to  age. 
Not  ten  thousand  times  the  sum  of  money 
expended  on  your  education  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  purch'ase  this  treasure  of  human  wis- 
dom for  you.  And  there  sits  the  aged  wo- 
man, with  her  white  locks,  and  her  feeble 
hands,  a  by-word,  and  perhaps  a  jest,  from 
the  very  helplessness  of  worn-out  nature ;  yet, 
all  the  while,  this  humble  and  neglected  being 
may  be  rich  in  the  wealth  which  princes  are 
too  poor  to  buy ;  for  she  is  rich  in  experience, 
and  that  is  where  you  are  poor.  The  simple 
being  you  despise  has  lived  to  see  the  work- 
ing out  of  many  systems,  the  end  of  many 
beginnings,  the  detection  of  much  falsehood, 
the  devek>pment  of  much  truth ;  in  short, 
the  operation  of  principles  upon  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  men ;  and  here,  in  this  most  im^ 
portant  point  of  wisdom,  you  «re — you  most 
be  her  inferior. 

The  wisdom  of  ezperieiiee»  indiipendenliy 
of  every  other  consideration,  prBsenls  a  strong 
claim  vpoB  the  respeetfai  atlsntion  of  ycmtfa, 
in  cases  where  propriety  of  oondiMt  k  a  di»> 
puled  point  between  pannt  and  chid.  Young 
penK>n8  soflMtimes  Hunk  their  parents  too  a»- 
vere  in  Ihe  iutmetMNM  they  would  enfofoe ; 
bnt  let  il  ev«r  be  reniembered,  tbit  «wm  p»- 
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rents  have  experi«9ce  to  direct  them  ;  and 
that,  while  the  child  is  influenced  only  by  in- 
clination, or  opinion,  founded  upon  what 
must  at  least  be  a  very  limited  and  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  things  in  general,  the  opin- 
ion  of  the  parent  is  founded  upon  facts, 
which  have  occurred  during  a  far  longer  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature,  and  with 
what  is  called  the  world. 

Let  the  experience  of  the  aged,  then,  be 
weighed  against  your  modern  acquirements, 
and  even  without  the  exercise  of  natural  af- 
fection, we  find  that  they  are  richly  entitled 
to  your  respectful  attention.  But  there  is 
something  beyond  this  consideration  in  the 
overflowing  of  the  wann  and  buoyant  feel- 
ings of  youth,  which  so  naturally  and  so  beau- 
tifully supply  tlie  requirements  of  old  age,  that 
scarcely  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  situa- 
tion more  congenial  to  the  daughters  of  Eng- 
land, than  one  of  those  fireside  scenes,  where 
venerated  age  is  treated  with  the  gratitude 
and  affection  which  ought  ever  to  be  consid- 
ered as  its  due. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cares  and 
the  anxieties  of  parental  love  have  a  second 
time  to  be  endured  by  those  who  have  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  their  immediate  o&pring. 
Perhaps  a  family  of  orphan  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  become  their  charge,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  had  but  little  strength  of  body, 
or  buoyancy  of  spirit,  to  encounter  the  turbu- 
lence of  childhood,  and  the  waywardness  of 
youth.  How  admirably,  then,  are  the  char- 
acter and  the  constitution  of  woman  adapted 
to  the  part  which  it  becomes  her  duty  and 
her  privilege  to  act.  E  ven  the  kindest  among 
boys  would  scarcely  know  how  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  old  age. 
But  woman  has  an  intuitive  perception  of 
these  things ;  and  the  little  playful  girl  can  be 
gentle  and  still,  the  moment  she  sees  that  her 
refltlessnesB  or  loud  mirth  would  offend* 

And  what  woman,  I  would  ask,  was  ever 
leas  estimable  fbr  this  eariy  exercise  of  self- 
discipline  1  None  can  begin  too  soon.  The 
labor  of  love  is  never  difficult,  except  to  thoee 
who  have  put  off  oomplianoe  with  this  sacred 
duty  until  too  late  in  life ;  or  who»  while  the 


affecti9n8  of  the  heart  were  young  and  warm, 
have  centred  them  in  self,  and  lived  for  self 
alone.  The.  social  scenes  upon  which  imagi- 
nation loves  to  dwell,  are  those  where  self 
has  never  found  a  place  among  the  house- 
hold gods.  They  are  those  where  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  family,  from  the  oldest  to  the  very 
infant,  are  all  too  happy  in  the  exercise  of 
their  affections,  to  think  of  self.  Theirs  is  a 
relative  existence,  and  their  enjoyments  con- 
sist more  in  giving  than  receiving.  Afiec- 
tions  thus  cherished  in  the  cordial  intercourse 
of  home,  may  early  be  sent  forth  on  errands 
of  kindness  to  all  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  happy  is  the  man  who  chooses 
from  such  a  fiimily  the  companion  of  his 
earthly  lot ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRIENnSHIP  AND  FLIRTATZON. 

How  much  of  what  is  most  lovely,  and 
most  valuable  to  us  in  the  course  of  our 
earthly  experience,  arises  out  of  the  poverty 
and  the  feebleness  of  our  nature.  Friend- 
ship would  never  have  existed,  but  for  the 
absolute  want  of  the  human  heart,  from  its 
utter  inability  to  perform  the  functions  of  Jiie 
without  a  participator  in  its  joys,  a  recipient 
of  its  secrets,  and  a  soother  of  its  sorrows. 

Youth  is  the  season  when  we  most  feel  this 
want;  later  in  life,  we  learn  as  it  were  to 
stand  alone.  Interests  and  claims,  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  affections,  press  up- 
on us  on  every  hand,  and  hem  us  into  a  nar- 
row and  accustomed  path,  from  which  there 
is  little  temptation  to  deviate.  But  in  youtii 
we  seem  to  walk  at  large,  with  no  boundary 
to  our  horizon ;  and  the  fear  and  uncertain- 
ty which  necessarily  attend  our  movements, 
render  a  companion,  with  whom  we  may  con- 
sult, deliberate,  and  sympathize,  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  cheerfulness-and  support 

It  is  a  subject  of  surprise  to  many,  that  the 
yoang  so  seldom  enter  into  close  and  intimate 
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fnendflhip  with  the  members  of  their  own 
frmily.  Were  this  more  frequently  the  case, 
how  much  more  candor  and  simplicity  of 
heart  would  mingle  with  the  intercourse  of 
friends !  To  the  members  of  our  own  fami- 
ly, we  must  of  necessity  appear  as  we  really 
are.  No  false  or  flattering  aspect  can  de- 
ceive those  whose  eyes  are  constantly  upon 
our  conduct ;  and  we  are  consequently  less 
tempted  to  put  forward  our  best  feelings  before 
them,  in  the  hope  of  concealing  our  worst 
In  such  intimacies  the  nearest  friends  have 
the  least  suspicion  of  each  other's  truth.  Af- 
ter-circumstances  can  bring  forth  no  unex- 
pected development  of  character  on  either 
side ;  nor  can  there  be  the  wounded  feeling, 
which  falsehood,  however  unpremeditated  or 
unconsciously  practised,  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce. Again,  there  would  be  the  strength  of 
natural  ties  to  mingle  with  this  bond  the  rec- 
oiloctions  of  childhood,  the  oft-repeated  for- 
giveness, the  gratitude  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made— all  these  would  blend  to- 
gether in  a  union  the  most  sacred,  and  the 
most  secure,  which  perhaps  is  ever  found  on 
earth. 

Nor  do  I  scruple  to  call  this  union  the  most 
secure,  because  it  is  the  only  intimacy  in 
which  every  thing  can  with  propriety  be  told. 
There  are  private  histories  belonging  to  every 
family,  which,  though  they  operate  powerful- 
ly upon  individual  happiness,  ought  never  to 
be  named  beyond  the  home-circle ;  and  there 
are  points  of  difference  in  character,  and 
mutual  misapprehensions,  with  instances  of 
wounded  feeling,  and  subjects  of  reproof  and 
correction,  which  never  can  be  so  freely 
touched  upon,  even  in  the  most  perfect  union 
of  conjugal  affection.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever,  I  have  already  spoken  so  fully  in  an- 
other work,*  that  little  room  is  left  for  further 
notice  here :  I  will,  therefore,  only  allude  to 
some  of  the  causes  which  I  believe  most  fre- 
quently operate  against  young  persons  choos- 
ing their  confidants  at  home,  and  especially 
for  the  communication  of  their  religious  feel- 
ings or  impressions. 

*  n»  Women  of  England. 


It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  that  the  want  of 
consistency  in  the  private  and  domestic  habits 
of  religious  professors,  may  possibly  be  the 
means  of  inducing  young  persons  to  seek  their 
spiritual  advisers  among  those  with  whom 
they  are  less  intimately  acquainted,  and  of 
whom  they  have  consequently  formed  a  high- 
er  estimate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dif- 
fidence of  themselves,  perhaps  a  misgiving, 
both  as  to  their  past  and  future  conduct,  ren- 
ders them  unwilling  to  communicate  fully  and 
freely  with  those  who  daily  watch  their  steps, 
lest  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  should  fall  up- 
on them  for  having  given  utterance  to  senti- 
ments and  emotions,  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  general  course  of  their  lives. 

That  these  hindrances  to  home-confidence 
should  sometimes  exist,  where  the  parties  are 
perfectly  sincere  in  their  good  intentions,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  believe ;  but  there  are  oth- 
er cases,  and  perhaps  more  frequent  ones,  in 
which  the  sincerity  is  less  perfect,  where  the 
dread  of  being  committed  to  any  particular 
line  of  conduct  consistent  with  the  sentiments 
or  emotions  expressed,  operates  agamst  their 
being  so  much  as  spoken  of  to  any  who  com- 
pose the  family  circle. 

It  would  be  taking  a  dark  view  of  human 
nature,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  those  who 
know  us  best  are  less  disposed  than  strangers 
to  attach  themselves  to  us ;  yet,  I  would  ask 
the  young  aspirant  to  intimacy  with  a  new 
acquaintance,  whether  she  is  entering  upon 
that  intimacy  with  a  sincere  and  candid  wish 
to  be  to  that  friend  exactly  what  she  is  at 
home  1  If  not,  she  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  deceiver.  And  there  is  much  deceit 
in  all  our  early  friendships,  though  I  am  far 
from  supposing  it  to  be  all  intentional.  In- 
deed, I  am  convinced  it  is  not,  because  this 
heart-searching  process  is  what  few  young 
persons  submit  to,  before  commencing  an  in- 
timacy. 

In  friendship,  as  well  as  in  all  other  recip- 
rocal engagements,  it  is  highly  important  to 
limit  our  expectations  of  benefit  according  to 
the  exact  measure  of  our  deserts;  and  by 
this  means  we  may  avoid  many  of  those  bit- 
ter disappointments,  for  which  the  world  is 
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BO  unjttfltlj  and  unsparingly  blamed.  The 
woiid  \a  bad  enough ;  but  let  us  be  honest, 
and  take  our  share  of  condemnation,  for 
making  at  least  one  item  of  the  worid  such 
as  it  is ;  and  by  thus  acquiring  the  habit  of 
strict  and  candid  self-examination  in  early 
liie,  we  see  that  we  hare  little  right  to  charge 
the  world  with  fiilsehood,  when  our  first  en- 
gagement, beyond  the  circle  of  our  own  fam- 
ily, has  been  entered  into  by  a  system  of  de- 
ceit 

There  is,  too,  a  rashness  and  impetuosity 
in  the  formation  of  early  friendships,  which 
of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  render  such 
intimacies  uncertain,  and  of  short  duration. 
Few  characters  can  be  considered  as  really 
formed,  under  the  age  of  twenty.one,  or 
twenty-five;  yet  friendships  sometimes  be- 
gin at  a  much  earlier  data  It  is  not  in  na- 
ture, then,  that  the  friend  we  loved  at  sixteen, 
should  be  the  same  to  us  at  twenty-six ;  or 
that  the  features  of  our  own  character  should 
have  undergone  no  change  during  that  pe- 
riod. Yet  it  must  not  be  called  falsehood,  or 
fickleness  either,  which  causes  such  friend- 
ships to  fail  It  is  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  reason,  and  of  nature,  that  they  should 
do  so;  for  had  the  same  individuals  who 
thus  deplore  each  other's  felsehood,  met  for 
the  first  time  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  they 
would  probaUy  each  have  been  the  very  last 
which  the  other  would  have  chosen  as  a 
friend. 

Again,  there  must  be  an  equality  in  friend- 
ship, to  render  it  either  lasting  or  desirable — 
an  equality  not  only  in  rank  and  station,  but, 
as  far  as  may  be,  in  intellectual  advantages. 
However  warm  may  be  the  attachment  of 
two  friends  of  different  rank  in  society,  they 
must  occasionally  be  involved  in  dilemmas, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape  without 
wounded  feeling,  either  on  one  side  or  both. 
Each  of  these  friends,  it  must  be  remembered, 
will  have  her  relatives  and  connections, 
through  whom  her  pride  will  be  perpetually 
subject  to  imaginary  insult^  and  her  suscepti- 
bility to  real  pain.  Those  who  are  inferior  in 
mind  are,  however,  much  more  objectionable 
as  friends,  than  those  who  are  inferior  only 


in  woridly  circumstanoss ;  because  tfasy  must 
always  be  incapable  of  judging  of  ponnns 
more  highly  gifted  than  themselves,  and  Huss 
they  will  bestow  their  praise  and  their  htame 
with  equal  injustice.  The  ignorant,  too,  are 
always  prejudiced;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
choice  of  friends  whose  minds  are  unen* 
lightened,  the  young  must  necessarily  moor 
the  risk  of  imbibing  opinions  formed  upon 
false  conclusions,  which  in  ail  probability  will 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  whole 
of  tlieir  subsequent  livea 

Young  people  are  too  apt  to  think  the 
only  UE<e  of  talent  is  to  interest  in  conversa- 
tion ;  if,  tlien,  they  find  themselves  interested 
without  it,  they  are  satisfied  to  dispense  with 
this  quality  in  a  friend.  But  how  empty — 
how  unprofitable  must  become  that  intimacy 
where  mind  is  not  taken  into  account — ^how 
worthless,  how  unsatisfactory  in  every  case 
of  trial,  the  society  of  that  friend  who  cannot 
advise,  as  well  as  pity ! 

Were  it  not  for  equality  being  requisite  to 
ihe  mutual  participation  of  the  pleasures  of 
friendship,  I  should  strongly  recommend  all 
young  persons  to  seek  a  friend  among  those 
who  are  older,  and  more  experienced  than 
themselves.  In  this  case,  however,  too  much 
must  not  be  expected  in  return,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  confiding  intimacy 
of  a  young  girl  should  always  be  interesting,, 
or  even  acceptable  to  a  woman  more  ad- 
vanced in  life ;  unless,  indeed,  the  kindness 
of  relatk)nship  should  render  the  office  of  the 
elder  confidant  a  welcome  duty. 

Regardless  of  these  wholesome  rules,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  greater  part  of 
my  young  readers  will  go  on  forming  inti- 
macies according  to  circumstances,  or  indi- 
vidual fancy,  and  with  little  reference  to  fu- 
ture consequences.  In  time,  h9wever,  some 
of  these  intimacies  will  become  irksome, 
while  others  will  die  away.  It  will  then  be- 
come a  serious  question,  *^  Whom  shall  I  en- 
deavor to  retain  as  friends?"  Try,  then,  to 
ascertain,  in  this  stage  of  your  short  experi- 
ence, '  whose  society  has  had  the  happiest 
efiect  upon  your  own  character ;  and  let  not 
this  great  question  remain  unsettled,  until 
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you  have  ascertained,  with  regard  to  each  one 
of  the  individuals  who  have  composed  your 
circle  of  nominal  friends,  whether  they  have 
generally  left  you  better  or  worse  for  a  day 
spent  in  their  company — ^more  willing  to 
submit  to  the  requirements  of  religious  duty, 
or  more  disposed  to  consider  those  require- 
menta  unreasonable  and  severe. 

The  pleasure  or  amusement  immediately 
derived  from  the  society  of  an  individual,  is 
a  dangerous  and  deceitful  test  by  which  to 
try  the  value  of  their  friendship ;  but  the  di- 
rect influence  of  their  society  upon  our  own 
state  of  mind,  not  while  they  are  with  us, 
but  after  the  charm  of  their  society  is  with- 
drawn, is  a  means  of  judging,  which  no  ra- 
tional and  responsible  being  ought  to  neglect 

l£,  for  instance,  in  the  circle  of  our  favorite 
associates,  there  is  one  who  habitually  awa- 
kens the  laughter  of  merriment,  and  charms 
into  magic  fleetness  the  hours  you  pass  to- 
gether; yet  if  the  same  individual  leaves 
you  flat,  and  dull,  and  indisposed  for  the  use- 
ful and  less  pleasing  occupations  of  life ;  be- 
ware of  making  her  your  friend.  But  if 
there  be  another  who,  possibly  less  amusing 
at  the  time  you  converse  together,  yet  leaves 
you  raised  above  the  common  level  of  expe- 
rience, by  the  support  of  true  and  lofty  prin- 
ciples; disposed  to  reject  what  is  false  or 
mean,  and  to  lay  hold  on  what  is  good; 
lifW  out  of  the  slavery  of  what  is  worldly 
or  trifling,  and  made  stronger  in  every  gen- 
erous purpose, and  every  laudaUe  endeavor; 
let  the  friendship  of  that  individual  be  bound 
around  your  heart,  and  cherished  to  the  end 
of  life,  as  one  of  the  richest  Uessings  per- 
mitted us  to  enjoy  on  earth. 

By  this  rule,  those  who  are  candidates  for 
our  friendship,  may  safely  be  tried ;  but  there 
is  yet  a  closer  test,  which  must  be  applied  to 
friendship  itself  If  the  ftiend  you  have  cho- 
sen, never  attempts  to  correct  your  faults,  or 
make  you  better  than  you  are,  she  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name;  nor  ought  she  to  be 
fully  confided  in,  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
tent of  her  kindness  to  you,  or  the  degree  of 
her  admiratk>n  of  your  character. 

Having  well  ebosen  your  friend,  the  next 


thing  is,  to  trust  her,  and  to  show  that  you 
do  sa  Mutual  trust  is  the  strongest  cement 
of  all  earthly  attachments.  We  are  so  con- 
scious of  weakness  ourselves,  that  we  need 
this  support  from  others ;  and  no  compliment 
paid  to  the  ear  of  vanity  was  ever  yet  so 
powerful  in  its  influence,  as  even  the  sim- 
plest proof  of  being  trusted.  The  one  may 
excite  a  momentary  thrill  of  pleasure,  the 
other  serves,  for  many  an  after  day,  to  nour- 
ish the  life-springs  of  a  warm  and  generous 
heart 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  efiectually  a  sus- 
picious, or  a  jealous  temper,  destroys  this 
truth.  If  we  really  loved  our  friends  as  we 
ought,  and  as  we  probably  profess  to  love 
them,  we  should  be  less  watchful  of  their 
conduct  towards  ourselves,  than  of  ours  to 
them ;  nor  should  we  grudge  them  the  inti- 
macy of  other  friends,  when  conducive  to 
their  enjoyment,  if  our  own  attachment  was 
based  upon  pure  and  disinterested  afiection. 
Friendship,  which  is  narrowed  up  between 
two  individuals,  and  confined  to  that  number 
alone,  is  calculated  only  for  the  intercourse 
of  married  life,  and  seldom  has  been  main- 
tained with  any  degree  of  lasting  benefit  or 
satisfaction,  even  by  the  most  romantic  and 
affectionate  of  women.  True  friendship  is 
of  a  more  liberal  and  expansive  nature,  and 
seldom  flourishes  so  well  as  when  extended 
through  a  circle.  A  circle  of  young  female 
friends,  who  love  and  trust  each  other,  who 
mutually  agree  to  support  the  weak  in  their 
little  community,  to  confirm  the  irresolute,  to 
reclaim  the  erring,  to  soothe  the  irritable,  and 
to  solace  the  distressed;  what  a  realization 
does  this  picture  present  of  the  brightest 
dreams  of  imagination,  when  we  think  what 
woman  might  be  in  this  world  to  her  own 
sex,  and  to  the  community  at  large ! 

And  is  this,  then,  too  much  to  expect  from 
the  daughters  of  England— that  woman  should 
be  true  to  woman  ?  In  the  circle  of  her  pri- 
vate friends,  as  well  as  from  her  own  heart, 
she  learns  what  constitutes  the  happiness  and 
the  misery  of  woman,  what  is  her  weakness 
and  what  her  need,  what  her  bane  and  what 
her  Messing.    She  learns  to  comprehend  the 
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deep  mystery  of  that  electric  chain  of  feeKng 
which  ever  vibrates  through  the  heart  of  wo- 
man, and  which  man,  with  all  his  philosophy, 
can  never  understand.  She  learns  that  every 
touch  of  that  chain  is  like  the  thrilling  of  a 
nerve ;  and  she  thus  acquires  a  power  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  of  distinguishing  exactly  be- 
tween the  links  which  thrill  with  pleasure, 
and  those  which  only  thrill  with  pain. 

Thus,  while  her  sympathy  and  her  tender- 
ness for  a  chosen  few  is  strengthened  by  the 
bond  of  firiendship  into  which  she  has  entered, 
though  her  confidence  is  still  confined  to  them, 
a  measure  of  the  same  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness is  extended  to  the  whole  sisterhood  of 
her  sex,  until,  in  reality,  she  becomes  what 
woman  ever  must  be — ^in  her  noblest,  purest, 
holiest  character — ^the  friend  of  woman. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  community  of 
slaves,  who  betrayed  each  other's  interests  ? 
of  a  little  band  of  shipwrecked  mariners  upon 
a  friendless  shore,  who  were  false  to  each 
other!  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  defenceless  na- 
tion, who  would  not  unite  together  in  earnests 
ness  and  good  faith  against  a  common  enemy  1 
We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  meanness 
of  the  powerful,  when  they  forsake  the  weak ; 
but  there  is  a  meanness  of  a  lower  grade — 
when  the  weak  forsake  each  other. 

No  party,  however,  can  be  weak,  which 
has  truth  for  its  element,  and  love  for  its  bond 
of  union.  Women  are  only  weak  in  their 
vanity,  their  selfishness,  their  falsehood  to 
each  other.  In  their  integrity,  thor  faithful- 
ness, their  devoted  aflection,  they  rise  to  an 
almost  superhuman  eminence ;  because  they 
are  strong  in  the  elements  of  immaterial  be- 
ing, and  powerful  in  the  nature  which  is  ca- 
pable, when  regenerated,  of  being  shared 
with  angels. 

From  the  nature  of  true  firienddiip,  we  turn 
to  lim  eonaiderattfMi  of  what  are  its  requiie- 
menta*  Thaee^  alao,  ace  mutual  If  we  ex- 
paet  to  leoeiTe,  we  nuisl  be  stndknis  to  give. 
An  mterohange  of  kind  offices  and  evident 
proolbof  aftctioB  are  eassntial  to  tiie  vitelily 
of  fi»adflbip ;  avoiding,  however,  the  sliglitest 
appraeeb  to  any  thing  like  a  debtor  and 
cnditor  aoeount  of  Hie  nnmbar  of  pceoants 


given  or  received,  or  even  of  the  number  of 
letters  exchanged. 

It  seems  a  strange  anomaly  in  friendship, 
that  young  persons,  however  ardently  attach- 
ed, should  so  seldom  write,  except  wheo  a 
letter  is  considered  to  be  due  by  a  certain 
length  of  time  having  elapsed  since  the  last 
was  received.  It  often  happens,  that  one 
friend  is  partioulariy  engaged,  while  the  other 
has  an  abundance  of  unoccupied  time ;  but 
a  letter  is  still  required  by  the  idle  party,  or 
the  love  which  she  thinks  so  gbwing  and  so 
tender,  finds  no  channel  of  expression  to  her 
friend.  Perhaps  a  friend  is  ill ;  and  then  is 
the  time,  above  all  others,  when  real  k>ve 
would  dictate  a  succession  of  kind  letters, 
such  as  would  not  tax  the  afflicted,  or  the 
feeble  one,  with  the  effort  of  making  any  re- 
turn. There  is,  in  fact,  a  mystery  about  the 
letter-writing  of  young  women,  which  I  have 
never  been  able  fully  to  understand.  It  oc- 
cupies their  time ;  it  used  to  drain  their  purses, 
or  the  purses  of  their  friends  !  it  calls  forth 
more  complaining  than  almost  any  thing  else 
they  have  to  do ;  the  letters  they  receive  are 
seldom  fraught  with  much  interest ;  and  yet 
they  plunge  into  this  reciprocity  of  annoyance, 
as  if  the  chief  business  of  life  was  to  be  w*ri- 
ing  or  receiving  letters. 

Still,  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that 
this  means  of  interchanging  sentiment  and 
thought,  might  not  be  rendered  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  youthful  mind ;  because  I  believe 
writing  is  of  great  importance  as  a  branch  of 
education.  Without  this  habit,  fow  persons, 
and  especially  women,  think  definitely.  The 
accustomed  occupation  of  their  minds  is  that 
of  musing ;  and  they  are,  consequently,  sel- 
dom able  to  disentangle  a  single  clear  idea 
from  the  current  of  vague  thoughts,  whieh 
they  suffer  perpetually  to  flow,  and  which 
aflbrds  them  a  constant,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  profitlBSB  amusement^  in  the  variety  of  ideas 
it  presents,  alike  without  fbrm,  and  void. 
But,  in  order  to  write  with  any  degree  of  per- 
sprcui^,  we  are,  to  a  certaiHi  extent,  compel- 
led to  think ;  and  oenseqaently,  tfie  habit  of 
writing  letters,  if  the  enbject.matter  be  well 
chosen,  migfat  be  rendered  hif^y  adimntago- 
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ov»  to  young  women,  wbo>  on  the  termina- 
tion of  their  echoUmtic  exercises,  require,  more 
than  at  any  other  time  of  life,  some  frequently 
recurring  mental  occupation,  to  render  their 
education  complete. 

The  art  of  writing  a  really  good  letter  ranks 
unquestionably  among  the  most  valuable  ae- 
compliahmente  of  woman,  and  next  to  that 
of  conversing  well  In  both  cases,  the  first 
thing  to  be  avoided,  is  common-place ;  be- 
cause, whatever  partakes  of  the  nature  of  com- 
mon-place, is  not  only  vulgar,  but  ineffective. 

1  know  not  how  I  can  better  define  this 
term,  so  frequently  used,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, than  by  saying  that  common-place  con- 
sists chiefly  in  speaking  of  things  by  their 
little  qualities,  rather  than  their  great  ones. 
Thus  it  is  common-place  to  speak  of  religious 
persons  as  using  cant^  to  speak  of  distinguish, 
ed  characters  as  being  well  or  ill-dressed,  and 
to  speak  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  as  be- 
ing  peculiar  in  their  style.  It  is  also  common- 
place to  use  those  expressions  of  kindness,  or 
sympathy,  which  custom  has  led  us  to  expect 
as  a  matter  of  course.  And  we  never  feel 
this  more,  than  in  cases  of  affliction  or  death ; 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  set  phraseology 
made  use  of  on  such  occasions,  which  those 
who  really  feel  would  often  be  glad  to  vary, 
if  they  only  knew  how.  It  is  common-place 
to  speak  of  some  fact  as  recently  discovered, 
to  those  who  have  long  known  it  But  above 
all  that  is  genuine  in  common-place,  the  kind 
of  flattery  generally  adopted  by  men,  when 
thay  mean  to  address  themselves  pleasantly 
to  women,  deserves  the  credit  of  pre-emi- 
Bfisce.  Indeed,  so  deficient  ibr  the  most 
I  pwt,  is  this  flattery,  in  point,  originality,  and 
]  adaptation,  that  I  have  known  sensible  wo- 
maoj  who  felt  mora  really  flattered  by  the 
BMBt  hottiliattng  truths,  even  plainly  spoken ; 
becaiiM  siteh  treatment  implied  a  confidence 
in  their  strength  of  mind  and  good  sense,  in 
baing  aUa  to  bear  it 

Comnon^piaeo  letters  are  auch  as,  but  for 
tlw  dhaotion,  would  have  done  as  well  for 
any  ather  individu^  aa  ttie  one  to  whom  they 
aie  addrosscdt.  In  description  especially,  it 
10  dednhle  to  avoid  oamnon-plaee.    A  cor- 


respondent making  a  tour  of  the  Lakes,  tells 
you  that  on  such  a  day  she  set  off  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Helvellyn.  That  the  first  part  of  the 
ascent  was  steep  and  difficult,  the  latter  more 
easy ;  that  the  view  from  the  summit  was 
magnificent,  extending  over  so  many  lakes, 
and  so  many  other  mountains;  and  there 
ends  the  story ;  and  well  for  you,  if  it  does 
end  there.  But  such  writers  unfortunately 
oAen  go  on  through  a  whole  catalogue  of 
beauties  and  sublimities,  no  single  one  of 
which  they  set  before  you  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  one  whit  more  attractive,  or  in- 
deed more  peculiar  in  any  of  its  features, 
than  the  king's  highway. 

In  the  vain  hope  of  avoiding  common* 
place,  some  young  writers  have  recourse  to 
extravagant  expressions  when  describing  lit- 
tle things ;  a  mode  of  writing,  which,  besides 
being  the  medium  of  falsehood,  leaves  them 
in  the  uncomfortable  predicament  of  having 
no  language  adequate  .to  what  is  great. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  common-place,  without  giving 
lengthened  quotations  from  the  best  style  of 
epistolary  correspondence,  with  which  the  lit- 
erature of  our  country  during  the  last  cen- 
tury abounds.  There  is  a  quality  both  in 
writing  and  conversation,  to  which  I  can 
give  no  other  name  than  freshness^  which  is 
not  only  opposite  in  its  nature  and  effect  to 
oommon-place,  but  on  which  I  believe  de- 
pends more  than  half  the  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment we  derive  from  the  intercourse  of  mind 
with  mind.  Few  persons  possess  this  charm ; 
because  few  are  humble  enough  to  suppose 
that  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  them; 
and  those  who  do,  are  always  m  danger  of 
losing  it  by  writing  too  much.  The  letters  of 
a  woman  of  moderate  abilities,  and  limited 
sphere  of  observation,  may  possess  this  great 
beauty ;  while  those  of  a  more  highly  gifted, 
or  accomplished  writer,  may  want  it;  be- 
cause it  most  ever  depend  upon  a  capability 
of  reeehring  vivid  impressions,  combined  with 
a  eertam  degree  of  simplicity  of  heart 

The  first  consideration  in  commencing  a 
letter  should  ba,  **  What  is  my  object  in  wri- 
tmg  itl**  If  simply  for  the  relief  of  your  own 
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mind  you  take  up  the  pen,  remember  that 
such  a  communication  can  only  be  justified 
by  pressing  and  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
that  it  ought  only  to  be  addressed  to  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  your  friends,  whose 
love  for  you  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pardon 
so  selfish  an  act 

A  higher  object  in  writing,  is  to  give  pleas- 
ure, or  afford  benefit,  to  an  absent  firiend ;  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  place  yourself  in 
idea  in  her  circumstances,  and  consider  what 
she  would  most  wish  to  know.  If  her  affec- 
tion for  you  be  such,  and  such  I  am  aware 
affection  oAen  is,  that  she  has  no  desire  be- 
yond that  of  receiving  intelligence  concerning 
yourself,  let  your  descriptions  of  your  state 
and  circumstances  be  clear  and  fresh ;  so  that 
she  may  see  you  as  you  really  are,  and,  as  it 
were,  live  with  you  through  the  enjoyments 
or  the  trials  of  every  day.  How  strong  and 
lively  may  be  the  impressions  thus  conveyed 
— ^how  deep  the  interest  they  excite,  provided 
only  the  writer  will  condescend  to  be  suffi- 
ciently simple — sufficiently  sincere  ! 

It  is,  however,  only  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, such  as  change  of  scene  and  situa- 
tion, that  young  persons  can  have  much  of 
this  kind  to  communicate.  What  then  are 
they  to  say  ?  Shall  the  minute  details  of  fam- 
ily affairs  be  raked  up,  to  fill  their  letters? 
This  is  at  least  a  dangerous  alternative,  more 
especially  as  it  too  fi*equently  induces  a  habit 
of  exaggeration,  in  order  to  make  what  is 
called  **  a  good  story"  out  of  a  mere  trifle ; 
and  thus,  that  worst  kind  of  falsehood,  which 
is  partly  true,  becomes  perpetuated  through 
the  medium  of  pen  and  paper. 

To  avoid  this  danger  on  the  one  hand* 
and  the  weariness  of  writing  without  any 
thing  to  say,  on  the  other,  would  it  %ot  be 
practicable  for  young  women  to  agree,  for 
their  own  improvement  and  that  of  their 
friends,  to  correspond  on  some  given  subject, 
and  if  unequal  to  the  task  of  treating  it  in  a 
style  of  an  essay,  they  might  at  least  relate 
to  each  other  some  important  or  amusing 
&ct8,  which  they  had  met  with  in  the  course 
of  their  reading,  and  by  relatmg  them  in  their 
own  language,  and  then  comparing  them  with 


that  of  the  author,  they  would  be  learning 
valuable  lessons  in  the  art  of  oomposttion  1 
for  of  all  kinds  of  style,  that  of  easy  narrative 
is  the  most  useful 

The  study  of  nature  in  this  department  of 
mental  improvement,  might  be  made  to  aflbrd 
a  never-failing  source  of  interest,  both  for  in- 
dividual thought  and  ^miliar  communication. 
The  peculiarities  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
even  the  different  traits  of  human  character 
developed  by  people  of  different  countries 
and  grades  of  society,  might  all  contribute  to 
the  same  object,  so  as  in  time  to  displace 
from  the  page  of  female  correspondence,  the 
trifling,  the  common-place,  or  the  more  mis- 
chievous gossip,  which  that  page  too  gener- 
ally unfolds. 

In  speaking  o(  a  mutual  interchange  of 
tokens  of  affection  being  essential  to  the  vi- 
tality of  friendship,  I  am  far  from  including 
under  this  head,  those  expressions  of  endear- 
ment which  are  sometimes  used  by  young 
women,  so  indiscriminately,  as  entirely  to 
lose  their  individual  force  and  value.  Indeed, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  terms  of  endearment 
made  use  of  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  desi- 
rable under  any  circumstances ;  because  there 
will  be  occasions,  even  with  the  most  warmly 
attached,  when  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  indicate 
any  thing  but  love ;  and  having  heard  these 
tender  epithets  still  made  use  of  on  such  oc- 
casions^ it  is  scarcely  possible  to  retain  our 
value  for  them  when  applied  with  real  ten- 
derness and  respect  It  also  frequently  hap^ 
pens,  where  these  epithets  are  oonunonlj 
used,  that  the  very  individual  who  has  just 
been  speaking  to  us  injuriously  of  another, 
turns  to  the  injured  party  with  the  same  ex- 
pression of  endearment  so  frequently  applied 
to  ourselves,  and  which  we  ooosequendy  be* 
come  extremely  willing  to  dispense  witfi  lor 
the  future. 

It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  firiendahip,  that 
it  will  not  be  mocked.  AU  manner  of  weak- 
ness, and  a  fearful  sum  of  follies  and  trans- 
gressbns,  it  is  willing  to  bear  with ;  but  &ith. 
fulness  is  a  requisite  without  which  it  is  im^ 
possible  it  should  continue  to  exist   It  is  not 
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nacMsury,  in  ord«r  to  be  faithful  to  our  friends, 
that  we  should  be  always  praising  there,  nor 
yet  that  we  should  praise  them  more  than 
they  deserve.  So  far  from  this,  we  do  them 
real  injury  by  too  much  praise,  because  it  al- 
ways occasions  disappointment  in  those  who 
cultivate  their  acquaintance  upon  the  strength 
of  our  evidence  la  their  favor.  Nor  is  it 
necessary,  when  we  hear  their  characters 
discussed  in  company,  to  defend  them  against 
every  charge ;  at  least  to  deny  their  having 
those  faults  which  are  conspicuous  to.  every 
eye.  But  one  thing  is  necessary  oo  such 
occasions— that  a  friend  should  be  ever 
prompt  and  anxious  to  bring  forward  the 
evidence  which  remains  on  the  side  of  virtue, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  done  with  prudence  and 
delicacy. 

The  indulgence  of  caprice  is  another  evil 
prevalent  among  the  young,  with  which 
friendship  disdains  that  her  claims  should  be 
put  in  competition.  Capricioua  persona  are 
those  who  frequently  choose  to  act  under  a 
momentary  impulse,  in  a  manner  opposed  to 
the  general  and  acknowledged  rule  of  their 
conduct  and  feelings.  Thus  the  social  com- 
panion of  yesterday,  may  choose  to  be  a 
stranger  to-day.  She  may  have  no  unkind- 
ness  in  her  heart  towards  you,  yet  it  may 
suit  her  mood  to  meet  as  if  you  had  never 
met  before.  She  may  have  no  desire  to  give 
you  pain,  yet  her  looks  may  be  as  forbidding, 
and  her  manners  as  repulsive,  as  if  she  had 
never  loved  you.  She  may  be  habitually 
cheerful,  yet  her  humor  may  be  to  hang 
her  head,  and  lower  her  brow,  and  hardly 
articulate  an  answer  when  you  speak  to  her. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  few 
things  are  more  ruinous  to  friendship,  and  to 
domestic  and  social  happiness  in  general, 
than  caprice ;  because  its  very  nature  is  to 
render  every  one  uncertain,  and  to  chiU,  to 
wound,  or  to  irritate  all  with  whom  it  comes 
ill  contact;  while  friendship  requires  that 
you  should  always  be  the  same ;  and  nothing 
can  be  nooie  painflil  to  the  feelings  of  a  friend, 
thae  to  find  that  caprice,  or  the  indulgence 
of  your  own  humor,  is  a  matter  of  more 
importaoeetoyoutfaaoherhappiMsai   Such 


wounds,  however,  are  happily  not  incurable. 
Friendship,  thus  repulsed,  is  soon  withdrawn ; 
and  the  capricioua  woman  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  herself  left  at  last  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  difierent  moods  alone.  There 
is,  in  short,  something  in  the  very  nature  of 
caprice  so  selfish  and  ungenerous,  so  opposed 
to  all  the  requirements  of  affection,  that  in 
no  connection  ift  life,  except  where  the  tie  is 
indissoluble,  can  it  long  be  endured. 

But  while  we  are  justified  in  acting  upon 
the  repulsion  which  caprice  so  naturally  ex- 
cites, there  are  other  trials  which,  if  true, 
friendship  must  submit  to  endure;  because 
they  necessarily  spring  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  heart,  and,  instead  of  being 
checked  by  the  influence  of  society,  they  are 
fostered  by  it,  and  subsist  upon  the  very  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed.  One  of  these 
evils  is  a  spurious  kind  of  social  intercourse, 
falsely  denominated  friendship,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, sometimes  links  itself  with  the  true. 
I  say  falsely,  for  that  friendship  is  not  worthy 
the  name,  which  is  founded  upon  tale-bear- 
ing and  detraction.  Yet,  how  much  of  the 
intimacy  of  young  women  consiste  in  the 
magnifying  and  telling  of  little  troubles,  par- 
ticularly of  a  domestic  nature,  and  most  com- 
monly injurious  to  some  member  of  the 
household  to  which  they  belong. 

Let  the  young  be  especially  warned  against 
this  most  insidious  and  most  dangerous 
temptation;  and  let  them  be  assured,  that 
there  are  few  causes  of  more  bitter  repent- 
ance in  after  life,  than  the  reflection  that  they 
have  thus  wantonly  made  themselves  enemies 
to  those  of  their  own  house.  There  is  one 
fact  which  ought  of  itself  to  deter  them  from 
the  indulgence  of  this  habit  It  is,  that 
friendship  based  on  such  a  foundation  is 
never  lasting.  No;  friendship  must  have 
love,  not  hate,  for  its  element  If  the  inti< 
macy  of  youth  consiste  in  evil  speaking,  and 
injurious  thoughts,  it  soon  becomes  assimi- 
lated with  the  poisonous  aliment  on  which  it 
feeds.  The  friend  becomes  an  enemy;  and 
wluit  is  the  consequence!  The  shafts  of 
slander  are  turned  against  yourself  and  the 
dark  secrete  you  have  revealed,  go  forth  to 
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the  worid  as  swift  witnesees  against  you,  as 
well  as  against  those  to  whom  duty  and  nat- 
ural aflection  should  have  kept  you  true. 

Besides  which,  there  are  few  cases  of  hu- 
man conduct  where  inexperienced  youth  can 
be  a  correct  or  sufficient  judge.  It  may  ap- 
pear  to  you  at  the  time  you  speak  of  family 
grievances,  that  a  parent  has  been  too  severe, 
that  a  sister  has  been  selfish,  or  that  a  brother 
has  been  unjust.  But  you  are  not  even  ca- 
pable of  judging  of  yourself,  as  regards  the 
impression  produced  by  your  own  behavior 
upon  others ;  how  then  can  you  pronounce 
upon  the  motives  of  others  in  their  behavior 
to  you  ?  more  especially  how  are  you  to  Wd 
the  veil  of  experience,  and  penetrate  the  deep 
mysteries  of  parental  love  1  yet,  how  other- 
wise are  you  to  understand 

'*  The  Mcreta  of  the  folded  heart 
That  Memed  to  thee  wo  stem  7" 

There  are  hordes  of  human  beings,  once 
partakers  with  us  in  the  privileges  and  en- 
joyments of  our  native  land,  now  branded 
with  infamy,  and  toiling  in  chains  upon  a  dis- 
tant shore,  who  have  to  regret,  when  too  late, 
some  guilty  theft  committed  in  early  youth 
upon  the  property  of  a  confiding  and  indul- 
gent master.  And  the  voice  of  our  country 
cries  out  against  them  for  the  injury  and  in- 
gratitude, as  well  as  for  the  injustice,  of  what 
they  have  done.  And  is  it  possible  that  with- 
in the  fair  and  polished  circles  of  the  same 
favored  land,  where  woman  blooms  and 
smiles,  and  youth  is  radiant  with  joy,  and 
happy  in  the  security  of  domestic  peace— is 
it  possible  that  woman  can  so  far  forget  her 
heart- warm  affection,  her  truth,  her  devoted- 
ness  of  soul,  as,  while  her  hands  are  pure 
from  the  contamination  of  so  foul  a  crime  as 
theft,  to  permit  her  tongue  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  injury  more  deep  than  robbery — 
more  bitter  than  the  loss  of  wealth  ? 

We  will  not — we  cannot  believe  it;  be- 
cause the  time  is  coming  when  the  daughters 
of  England,  admonished  of  their  duties  on 
every  hand,  will  learn  to  look,  not  to  the 
mere  gratification  of  an  idle  moment,  in  what 
they  say,  and  what  they  do,  but  to  the  eter- 


nal  principles  of  right  and  wrong;  and  to  the 
great  balance  in  which  human  actions  are 
weighed,  in  reference  not  only  to  time,  but  to 
eternity. 

It  18  good  for  many  reasons  that  youth 
should  early  acquire  a  habit  of  checking  its 
own  impulses,  and  never  is  this  more  impor- 
tant than  when  under  temptation  to  speak 
injuriously  of  others.  A  few  years  more  of 
experience,  a  few  more  instances  of  personal 
trial,  a  littie  more  self-knowledge,  and  a  littie 
more  observation  of  others,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility open  your  understandings  to  an  entirely 
altered  view  of  human  nature,  of  the  motives 
which  influence  the  conduct  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  of  the  claims  of  affection,  when  com- 
bined with  those  of  duty.  You  will  then  see 
how  unjust  have  been  your  first  conclusions, 
how  your  thoughts  have  wronged  those 
whom  you  were  unable  to  understand  ;  and 
happy  will  it  be  for  you  when  making  this  dis- 
covery, to  reflect  that  you  have  scrupulously 
kept  your  erroneuuH  vivws  and  injurious 
Buepicions  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
own  heart 

Friendship,  if  true,  has  much  to  bear  from 
the  idle  and  mishievous  gossip  of  society. 
Indeed,  gossip  may  justly  be  considered  as 
having  destroyed  more  youthful  attachments, 
than  selfishness,  falsehood,  or  vanity  ;  though 
all  these  three  have  done  their  part  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  It  is  easy  to  say,  ^  1 
care  not  for  such  and  such  injurious  reports  ;*' 
**  The  opinion  of  the  world  is  of  no  conse- 
quence  to  me ;"  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  allow  such  causes  to  i 
operate  against  our  peace  of  mind.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  fer  us,  the  world  is  made 
up  of  our  friends,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
are  strangers  to  us ;  and  in  this  world  it  is 
the  malignant  office  of  gossip  to  set  afloat 
rumors  of  what  is  evil,  rather  than  statements 
of  what  is  good.  Were  such  rumors  wel- 
comed only  by  the  credulity  of  strangers, 
they  would  certainly  be  of  little  consequence 
to  us ;  but,  alas  for  the  faithfulness  of  affec- 
tion !  our  friends,  though  at  first  surprised, 
at  last  believe  them;  and  then  comee  the 
trial  of  fiienddiip,  for  to  be  injuriouBly  and 
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unjustly  thought  of  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  us  better,  and  simply  because  common 
report  has  circulated  some  charge  against  us, 
is  that,  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  thing 
else,  destroys  our  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sion, the  language,  the  very  name  of  friend- 
ehip. 

The  character  of  Woman  in  every  situation 
in  life,  has  ever  been  found  most  admirable, 
when  most  severely  tried ;  and  I  know  that 
her  friendship  is  equal  to  remaining  unshaken 
by  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  might  well 
be  supposed  to  move  a  firmer  nature  than 
hers.  But  I  speak  of  the  little  trials  of  mi- 
nute  and  every-day  experience,  for  it  is 
against  these  that  woman  seldom  brings  her 
highest  principles  and  best  feelings  to  bear. 
It  is  in  the  sunshine  of  society  that  friendship 
most  frequently  withers,  because  the  **love 
that  tempests  never  shook"  may  expire  un- 
der the  deadly  breathing-upon  of  common 
slander. 

On  the  first  view  of  this  subject,  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  mere  gossip,  which 
we  unanimously  agree  to  regard  as  being  in 
so  many  instances  false,  should  operate  with 
such  potency  in  dissolving  the  tenderest  ties 
of  early  life.  Yet  I  appeal  to  experience,  and 
observation  too,  when  I  ask,  whether  the 
ranks  of  society  are  not  thronged  with  indi- 
viduals closely  assimilated  in  their  habits  and 
ways  of  thinking,  mutually  in  want  of  the 
consolations  of  friendship,  and  adapted  to 
promote  each  other's  happiness,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  with  melancholy  trutht 

'*  Alaa !  they  hsd  been  friendi  in  youth, 
But  whitperiiig  tongnei  can  poiion  truth.** 

What  then  is  the  part  which  friendship 
ought  to  act  in  a  case  where  rumor  is  strong 
against  a  friend  1  The  part  of  true  friend- 
ship is  always  a  straightforward  and  decided 
one.  First  ask  whether  the  charge  brought 
against  your  friend  be  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  you  know  to  regulate  her 
conduct  in  general,  wholly  at  variance  with 
flie  sentiments  uniformly  ezpreased  in  her 
confidential  intercourse  with  you*  and  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  her  previous  life. 


If  such  be  the  case,  reject  it  with  a  noble  in- 
dignation ;  for  even  if  in  one  instance  your 
friend  has  actually  departed  from  the  general 
principles  of  her  conduct,  her  habitual  senti- 
ments, and  her  accustomed  mode  of  action — 
and  if  in  the  end  you  find  that  the  world  has 
all  the  while  been  right,  while  you  have  been 
mistaken — it  is  better  a  thousand  times  to 
have  felt  this  generous,  though  misplaced 
confidence,  than  to  have  been  hastily  drawn 
in  to  entertain  an  injurious  suspicion  of  a 
friend. 

Still,  where  the  evidence  is  strong  against 
a  friend,  where  it  increases  and  becomes  con- 
firmed, it  would  be  blindness  and  folly  to 
continue  to  disregard  it  But  before  you 
yield  even  to  such  accumulating  evidence, 
more  especially  before  you  act  upon  it,  or 
suffer  one  syllable  to  pass  your  lips  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge,  or  even  of  other  charges 
of  a  similar  nature  to  that  openly  alleged, 
fail  not,  as  you  value  every  thing  that  is  just 
and  equitable  in  the  conduct  of  one  human 
being  towards  another — ^ftdl  not  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  injured  party,  so  as  to  allow  her 
an  opportunity  of  exculpating,  or  at  least  of 
excusing,  herself. 

If  this  had  but  been  done  in  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand,  where  slander  has  scat- 
tered her  poison  upon  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man love,  what  a  different  position  would 
woman  now  maintain  in  the  scale  of  moral 
excellence!  How  much  of  real  good  the 
hand  of  friendship  might  by  this  means  have 
drawn  out  from  seeming  evil ;  how  many  a 
wounded  bosom  the  bahn  of  firiendship  might 
have  healed ;  how  many  of  thoee  who  are 
now  lonely  and  unloved  might  have  been 
linked  together  in  the  endearing  feltowship 
of  mutual  affection ! 

People  talk  as  if  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us,  was  to  be  deceived  ;  they  dare 
not  be  generous,  they  dare  not  trust,  because 
they  shoukl  thereby  incur  the  risk  of  being 
deceived.  That  this  theory  may  very  prop- 
erty be  acted  upon  in  business,  I  am  quite 
disposed  to  aUow  ;  but  if  in  friendship  there 
is  no  other  alternative  than  to  listen  to  injuri- 
ous rumor,  to  lean  to  the  side  of  saspwbn. 
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and  to  believe  the  first  report  against  a  friend, 
let  me  rather  be  deceived  a  thousand  times, 
for  then  I  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  known  what  it  was  to  trust, 
as  well  as  .ove. 

Friendship  has  many  trials.  Though 
vanity  and  selfishness  are  at  the  root  of 
many  of  these,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
too  minute,  and  apparently  too  trifling  for 
description.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these 
arises  out  of  the  undue  value  attached  by 
women  to  the  general  attentions  of  men. 
For  the  assistance,  the  protection,  and  the 
disinterested  kindness  of  the  other  sex,  all 
women  ought  to  be  deeply  grateful ;  but  for 
those  common  attentions  which  good  breed- 
ing dictates,  without  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  they  are  bestowed,  I  own  I 
cannot  see  why  they  rixould  ever  be  so  much 
the  subject  of  envy  among  womeb,  as  to 
cast  a  shade  upon  their  intercourse  with  each 


This  part  of  my  subject  necessarily  leads 
me  to  the  consideration  of  what,  for  want  of 
a  more  serious  name,  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  flirtation ;  by  which  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean,  all  Uiat  part  of  the 
behavior  of  women  which,  in  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing, has  reference  only  to  men.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  whether  a  woman  is  guilty  of 
flirtation  or  not,  by  patting  her  copduct  to 
this  simple  test :  whether,  in  mixed  soeiety, 
she  is  the  same  to  women  as  to  men. 

Although  nothing  could  be  more  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  a  true*hearted  woman,  than 
needlessly  to  make  a  public  exposure  of  the 
weaknesses  and  follies  of  her  own  sex,  yet 
something  of  this  is  not  only  justifiable,  but 
necessary  in  the  present  ease,  in  order  to 
contrast  the  conduct  of  tiboee  who  are  truly 
aidfloinble,  wifii  tivt  wliich  k  only  adopted 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  courting  adnriratiott.  Nor 
would  I  speak  uncharitably,  when  I  confess 
that,  like  othen^  I  have  often  seen  a  droop- 
ing eo«nt»nanoe  soddenlygrow  animated,  an 
ive  headadie  svddmly  removed,  and 
many  other  ^rnploms  of  an  improved  stale 
of  heakh  and  spirits  as  suddenly  eidiibHed, 
whna  the  soeiety  of  Miss   has  heoome 


varied  by  that  of  the  nobler  sex ;  and  never 
does  female  friendship  receive  a  deeper 
insult,  than  when  its  claims  are  thus  su- 
perseded by  those,  perhaps,  of  a  mere  stran- 
ger. 

Though  the  practice  of  flirtation,  or  the 
habit  of  making  use  of  certain  arts  of  pleasing 
in  the  society  of  men,  which  are  not  used  in 
that  of  women,  is  a  thing  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  that  few  can  be  said  to  be  wholly 
exempt  from  it — yet  we  rarely  find  a  woman 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  delicacy,  as  to  make  an 
open  profession  of  flirtation.  Indeed,  I  am 
convinced  that  some  do  actually  practise  it 
unconsciously  to  themselves;  and  fer  this 
reason  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  furnish 
them  with  a  few  hints,  by  which  they  may  be 
better  able  to  detect  the  follies  of  their  own 
conduct 

In  the  first  place,  then,  allow  me  to  ask, 
why  it  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  for 
young  women  to  do  more  to  please  men  than 
women  1  Their  best  friends,  as  friends  only, 
will  ever  be  found  among  their  own  sex. 
There  is  but  one  relation  in  life  in  which  any 
of  the  men  whom  fliey  meet  with  in  mixed 
society  can  be  any  thing  to  them ;  and  surely 
they  can  have  no  thought  of  marrying  half 
those  whom  they  take  more  pains  to  pleaf^e, 
than  they  take  in  their  intercourse  with  fheir 
own  sex.  What,  then,  can  be  the  state  of 
mind  of  her  who  exercises  all  her  powers  of 
fesoination  upon  beings  in  whom  she  can  have 
no  deep  or  real .  interest  1  She  must  have 
some  strong  motive,  or  why  this  total  change 
in  her  behavior,  so  that  her  female  friends 
can  scarcely  reco^ise  in  her  tiae  same  indi- 
vidual, who,  an  hour  before,  was  moping, 
fretful,  listless,  and  weary  of  herself  and 
them  ?  She  must  have  some  strong  motive, 
and  ft  can  be  no  other  than  one  of  these 
two-^ther  to  gahi  the  admiration,  or  the 
aifeetkm,  cf  all  those  whom  she  favors  with 
the  fuO  exhibidon  of  her  accompUshments  in 
the  ait  of  pleasing.  If  her  motive  be  simply 
to  gahi  ^r  admiration,  it  is  a  blind  and 
ibcAidi  mistake  iirto  which  her  vanity  has  be- 
frayed  her,  to  suppose  that  admiration  is  to 
be  purchased  bj  dis|^y,  or  fo  imagine  that 
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the  open  and  undtsgaised  claims  she  makes 
upon  it,  are  not  more  calculated  to  disgust 
than  attract 

But  there  remains  the  second,  and  stronger 
motive ;  and  this  would  seem,  at  first  sight, 
to  demand  more  delicacy  of  treatment,  since 
it  is  generally  considered  an  amiable  propen- 
sity in  woman's  nature  to  desire  to  be  be- 
loved. Let  her,  however,  be  honest,  sincere, 
and  honorable,  in  the  means  she  adopts  for 
the  gratification  of  this  desire.  Let  her  re- 
quire nothing  for  which  she  is  not  prepared 
to  make  an  adequate  return.  The  kindness, 
the  generosity,  the  integrity  of  her  character 
demand  this.  IC  therefore,  her  desire  be  to 
obtain  the  love  of  all  those  with  whom  she 
engages  in  the  business  of  flirtation,  she  is 
either  on  the  one  hand  involved  in  a  very 
serious  and  alarming  outlay  of  affection,  or, 
on  the  other,  in  a  system  of  selfishness  and 
meanness,  for  which  every  honest-hearted 
woman  ought  to  blush.  I  have  used  the 
words  selfishness  and  meanness,  because  the 
art  of  flirtation  deserves  to  be  described  by 
no  better ;  because  it  is  selfish  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  that  for  which  we  know  that  a  return 
will  be  expected,  which  we  are  not  the  least 
prepared  to  make ;  because  it  is  mean  to  use, 
in  obtaining  it,  a  degree  of  art  which  makes 
us  appear  better,  or  more  admirable,  than  we 
really  are. 

Is  it  not  good,  then,  for  woman  to  bear 
about  with  her,  even  in  early  life,  the  convic- 
tion that  her  only  business  with  men  in  society, 
is  to  learn  of  them,  and  not  to  captivate  or 
dazzle  them?  for  there  is  a  boldness— an  in- 
delicacy,  in  this  exercise  of  her  influence,  as 
much  at  variance  with  good  taste,  as  with 
right  principle,  and  real  feeling.  Is  it  not 
good,  also,  to  bear  about  with  her  the  remem- 
brance  that  no  woman  ought  to  be  so  bril- 
liant, or  so  agreeable  in  mixed  society,  as  in 
her  own  domestic  circle  1  There  is  no  harm  in 
pleasing,  it  is  at  once  her  privilege,  and  her 
power ;  but  let  her  influence  through  the  exer- 
cise of  this  means  be  what  it  may,  there  will 
come  in  after  life  sore  trials,  under  which  she 
will  need  it  all ;  and  poor  indeed  is  that  woman, 
who,  when  aflection  wanes,  and  disappoint- 


ment chills  the  glow  of  youthful  ardor,  feels 
that  she  has  expended  all  her  powers  of  pleas- 
ing in  public,  or  upon  comparative  strangers. 

I  have  said,  that  all  women  plead  not  guil- 
ty to  the  chat-ge  of  flirtation  in  themselves ; 
yet,  all  are  ready  to  detect  and  despise  it  in 
their  friends.  All  can  detect  in  others,  when 
the  bland  and  beaming  smile  is  put  on  for  the 
occasion ;  when  expressive  looks  are  inter- 
changed ;  when  glittering  curls  are  studious- 
ly displayed ;  when  songs  are  impressively 
sung ;  when  flowers  which  have  been  pre- 
sented, are  preserved  and  worn ;  when  un- 
necessary attentions  ar«  artfully  called  forth ; 
but,  above  all,  for  it  is  best  to  cut  short  this 
catalogue  of  folly,  when  conversation  is  so  in- 
geniously turned  as  to  induce,  and  almost 
compel  some  personal  allusion,  in  which  a 
compliment  must  almost  unavoidably  be 
couched. 

And  in  all  this  system  of  absurdity,  contain- 
ing items  of  folly  too  numerous  for  tongue  or 
pen  to  tell,  from  the  glance  of  a  beautiful  eye, 
to  the  expression  of  a  mutual  sentiment ;  from 
the  gathering  of  a  favorite  flower,  to  the  awa- 
kening of  a  dormant  passion  ;  from  the  pas- 
time of  an  idle  moment,  to  the  occupation  of 
years ;  in  all  this,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  influence  of  man  is  such,  as  to  excite, 
rather  than  to  repress — ^to  encourage  this 
worse  than  folly,  rather  than  to  warn  and  to 
correct  Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  excel- 
lences of  man  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  it 
is  a  subject  of  something  more  than  regret, 
that  these  excellences  are  so  little  called  forth 
in  his  intercourse  with  woman  in  mixed  soci- 
ety. As  a  father,  a  husband,  a  brother,  and 
a  friend,  his  character  assumes  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect  And  why,  I  would  ask  of  him, 
if  his  eye  should  ever  deign  to  glance  over 
these  pages, — why  is  he  not  the  friend  of  wo- 
man in  society,  as  well  as  in  the  more  inti- 
mate relations  of  social  and  domestic  life? 

Time  was,  when  warriors  and  heroes  deem- 
ed it  not  incompatible  with  glory  or  renown, 
to  make  the  cause  of  helpless  woman  theira. 
Nay,  such  was  the  respect  in  which  her  claims 
were  held,  that  the  banner  could  not  wave  in 
batHaft  nor  the  laurel  wreath  m  peace,  00 
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proudly  as  when  laDces  were  broken,  and 
lays  were  sung,  in  defence  of  her  fair  fame. 
On  what  did  that  fame  then  rest  ?— -on  what 
Q  roust  it  rest  forever  1  On  her  moral  purity — 
on  her  exemption  from  mean  and  grovelling 
thoughts,  and  on  her  aspirations  after  what 
is  noble,  and  refined,  and  true.  And  is  wo- 
man less  deserving  now,  than  she  was  a 
thousand  years  ago,  of  the  kindness,  the  pro- 
tection, the  honorable  and  fair  dealing,  of  man  1 
So  far  from  this,  she  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  work  of  moral  renovation,  having  gain- 
ed in  real  worth,  more  than  she  has  lost 
in  romantic  feeling.  But  one  hindrance  to 
her  improvement  still  remains— one  barrier 
against  her  progress  in  the  path  of  wisdom 
and  of  truth.  It  is  the  infiueoce  of  man,  in 
his  intercourse  with  her  in  general  society. 

Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  how  powerful  and 
extensive  this  influence  is,  or  he  would  sure- 
ly sometimes  endeavor  to  turn  it  to  better  ac 
count  I  wish  not  to  describe  it  in  too  flatter- 
ing a  manner,  by  telling  how  many  a  young 
heart  is  made  to  throb  for  the  first  time  with 
vanity,  and  idle  thoughts,  and  foolish  calcu- 
lations, in  consequence  of  his  flattery  and  at- 
tentions ;  but  it  is  most  important  he  should 
know,  that  while  women  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily look  to  the  stronger  sex  to  give  char- 
acter and  decision  to  their  own  fientimenta ; 
it  is  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society, 
that  such  sentiments  are  implanted,  fostered, 
and  matured. 

To  speak  of  the  popular  style  of  conversa- 
tion used  by  gentlemen  when  making  them* 
selves  agreeable  to  young  ladies,  as  trifling 
is  the  best  thing  we  can  say  of  it  Its  worst 
characteristic  is  its  falsehood,  while  its  worst 
tendency  is  to  call  forth  selfishness,  and  to 
foster  that  littleness  of  mind,  for  which  iva^ 
is  avowedly  the  despiser  of  woman.  If  intel- 
lectual conversation  occupies  the  conapany, 
how  oAen  does  he  turn  to  whispei;  nonsense 
to  woman ;  if  he  sees  her  envious  of  the  beau- 
ty of  her  friend,  haw  oAen  does  he  tell  her 
that  her  own  charms  are  unrivalled ;  if  he 
discovers  that  she  is  foolishly  elated  with,  tlte 
triumph  of  having  gained  hja  att^ntionf,  bpsf 
studiously  does  he  feed  her  foll^wjaiting  onljr 


for  the  next  meeting  with  a  bpoa  companioD, 
to  treat  the  whole  with  that  ridicule  which  it 
deserves— deserves,  but  not  from  him. 

It  may  be— I  would  fain  believe  it  is,  his 
wish  that  woman  should  be  siniple-hearted, 
intelligent,  generous,  frank,  and  true ;  but  how 
is  his  influence  in  society  exercised  to  make 
her  any  one  of  these  1  Woman  is  blamed* 
and  justly  so,  for  idle  thoughts,  and  trifling 
conversation ;  but,  I  appeal  to  experience^  mnd 
ask,  whether,  when  a  young  girl  first  goes  in- 
to society,  her  most  trijfling  conversation  is  not 
that  which  she  shares  with,  meni  li  is  true 
that  woman  has  the  power  to  repel  by  a  look, 
a  word,  or  even  a  tone  of  her  voice,  the  ap> 
pFoach  of  falsehood  or  folly;  and  admirable 
are  the  instances  we  sometimes  find  of  wo- 
man thus  surrounded  as  it  were  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  moral  purity,  through  which  no  vul- 
gar touch  can  penetrate.  But  all  are  not  thus 
happily  sustained,  and  it  seems  hard  that  the 
weaker  sex  should  not  only  have  to  contend 
with  the  weakness  of  their  own  hearts ;  hut 
that  they  should  find  in  this  conflict,  so  much 
of  the  influence  of  man  on  the  side  of  evil. 

In  speaking  of  friendship,  I  have  said  noth- 
ing of  that  which  might  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ist between  the  two  sexes;  because  I  believe, 
that,  in  early  youth,  but  little  good  can  accrue 
to  either  party  from  making  the  experiment ; 
and  chiefly  for  reasons  already  stated,  that 
man,  in  his  intercourse  with,  woman,  seldom 
studies  her  improvement ;  and  that  woman, 
in  hers  with  man,  is  too  much  addicted  to 
flirtation.  The  opioioq  of  the  world,  also,  is 
opposed  to  this  kind  of  intimacy  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  safe,  and  never  wise,  to  do  what  soci- 
ety unanimously  condemns.  Besides  which, 
it  is  exceedingly  diflicujt  for  a  you,Q|t  and  ith^ 
experienced  girl  to  know  wiiei>a  man  is  real- 
ly her  friend,  and  when  h/a  is  onljr,  endeavor* 
ing  to  gain  her  favor ;  the  most  serious  mm- 
t^kes  are,  therefoiie,  always  liable  to  be  nude^ 
whioh  can  only  be  effectually  guarded  ag^ijof^ 
by  avoiding.  Buol^  ip^imaciee  aito^etfafBr. 

AgiJoft  it  is  no.  uoiioimiioo,  thing  for  weu  to 
t>sl^.  y.QU0^  womeoi  iojtQ  Ipjtjtlf^  deviatipns 
firom  thei  stdpt  rulia  of  poajpriety,  Iop  their  own 
4|)^efl»  0)(  ii^  Qpnoj^tiqp  vi4k  4i9m;  vhic^ 
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deTiations  they  wMd  hb  ite  fint  to  ootu 
demn,  if  they  were  in  favor  of  anotiier.  Be 
asBoredf  however,  that  the  man  who  does 
llite-^wlloi  4br  his  own  gratiflcttfon  betrvys 
yott  Into  BO  nmeh  as  the  eAtA<dow  of  an  error 
-^trho  efi^en  wfllingly  aOo^tt  you  to  be  plaeed 
io  an  exposed,  a  questionable,  or  ^ven  an 
ondig^ed  sftuation — in  short,  who  subjects 
you*  lor  his  own  sake,  to  the  slightest  breath 
of  censure,  or  even  of  ridicule,  is  not  your 
real  friend,  nor  worthy  so  much  as  to  be 
called  your  acquaintance 

Fun  would  we  hope  and  trust,  that  men 
who  would  do  this,  are  exceptions  to  a  gen- 
eral rule ;  and,  honorable  it  is  to  the  sex,  that 
there  are  those,  who,  without  any  personal 
interest  of  their  own  being  involved,  are 
truly  solicitous  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual standard  of  excellence  among  wo- 
men ;  men  who  speak  the  truth,  and  noth- 
ing  but  the  truth,  even  to  the  trusting  and 
too  credulous ;  who  nevet,  ibr  the  grattfi- 
cation  of  an  idle  moment,  etoop  to  lead  the 
unwise  still  farther  into  ibtiy,  the  weak 
into  difficulty,  or  the  helpless  into  distress ; 
men  who  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  pro- 
tect the  feeble  portion  of  the  community, 
but  who  seek  to  promote  the  safety  and  the 
happiness  of  woman,  by  placing  her  on  the 
sure  foundation  of  sound  principle ;  men 
who  are  ready  to  convince  her,  if  she  would 
but  listen  to  their  &ithful  teaching,  that  she 
possesses  no  beauty  so  attractive  as  her  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  no  charm  so  lasting  as  her 
deep  and  true  affection,  and  no  influence  so 
powerful  as  her  integrity  and  truth. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  general 
behavior  of  women  to  the  other  sex,  without 
adverting  to  a  popular  tendency  among  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  casual  notice  of  distin- 
guished men ;  such  as  popular  speakers,  elo- 
quent ministers  of  religion,  or  any  who  hold 
conspicuous  situations') n  society.  The  most 
objectionable  feature  which  ^is  tendency  as- 
sumes, is  an  extravagant  and  enthusiastic 
BttKchmsfit  to  miiBsters  of  religion.  I  am 
awarb  there  Is  much  in  the  diaracter  and  of- 
fte  of  a  fejlhful  minister,  justly  calculated  to 


(Mil  ibrth  tiie  Te^pectftil  admiration  both  of 
ywing  and  old ;  that  Hiere  is  also  much  in 
his  pastoral  care  of  the  individual  members 
of  his  ioek  equally  calculated  to  awaken 
feelings  of  deep  and  strong  attachment ;  and 
When  such  feelings  are  tempered  with  rev- 
erenee,  and  ke/f^  uhder  the  proper  restraint 
of  prudence  and  good  taste,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably right  that  diey  should  be  cherished. 
My  remarks  can  have  no  reference  to  young 
women  whose  conduct  is  thus  regulated ;  but 
there  are  ottiers,  chiefly  of  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, who,  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  right  to  love  and  admire  to  the  utmost  of 
tlieir  power,  whoever  is  worthy  of  admira^ 
tion,  give  way  to  a  style  of  expresskm,  when 
speaking  of  their  fevorite  ministers,  and  a 
mode  of  behavior  towards  them,  which  is  not 
only  peculiariy  adapted  to  expose  them,  as 
religious  professors,  to  flie  ridicule  of  the 
worid ;  but  which,  of  itself,  too  plamly  be- 
trays their  want  of  reverence  and  right  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  of  religion  in  general. 

But  the  duties  of  friendship  remain  yet  to 
be  considered  in  their  highest  and  most  im- 
portant character.  We  have  never  been  in- 
timately associated  with  any  one,  even  in 
early  youth,  without  having  received  from 
them  some  bias  of  feeling,  either  towards  good 
or  evil;  and  the  more  our  affections  were 
engaged  in  this  intimacy,  the  more  decided 
this  bias  has  been.  What,  then,  has  been  the 
nature  of  our  influence  upon  them  ? — upon 
all  to  whose  bosom-confidence  we  have  been 
admitted?  Is  this  solemn  query  to  be  re- 
served for  the  hour  of  death  ?  or  is  it  not  the 
wiser  part  of  youth  to  begin  with  its  practical 
application,  while  the  character  is  yet  fresh 
and  pliant,  and  before  the  traces  of  our  influ- 
ence, if  wrong,  shall  have  become  too  deep 
to  be  eradicated  1 

If  your  friend  is  further  advanced  in  reli- 
gious experience  than  yonrself,  be  willing, 
then,  to  learn  from  her  example ;  but  be 
watchful,  also,  to  point  out  with  meekness 
and  gentleneiss  her  slightest  deviations  from 
the  line  of  conduct  which  a  Christian  pro- 
fessor ought  to  pursue ;  and  by  this  means 
you  may  not  only  materially  promote  her 
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highest  interests,  but  you  may  also  aseiet  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion  itsel£  by 
preserving  it  from  the  calumny  and  disre- 
spect for  which  such  deviations  so  naturally 
give  occasion. 

If  your  friend  is  less  advanced  than  your- 
self in  religious  experience,  or  i^  as  is  most 
probable,  you  are  both  in  a  backward  and 
defective  state,  suflfor  not  your  mind  on 
any  account  to  become  regardless  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  confidence  you  have  enjoyed  with  that 
friend,  and  in  proportion  with  the  hold  you 
have  obtained  of  her  affections,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility you  incur  with  regard  to  her 
moral  and  spiritual  advancement  It  is  fruit- 
less to  say,  *'  I  see  her  &ults,  I  mourn  over 
her  deviations,  but  I  dare  not  point  them 
out,  lest  I  wound  her  feelings,  or  offend  her 
pride."  I  know  the  task  is  difficult,  perhaps 
the  most  so  of  any  we  ever  undertake.  But 
our  want  of  disinterested  love,  and  of  real 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  render 
it  more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

We  might  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, derive  encouragement  from  what  is 
accomplished  by  women  in  the  way  of  sup- 
porting public  institutions,  and  promoting 
public  good.  Look  at  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  femalep— how  they  pene- 
trate the  abodes  of  strangers — ^how  they  per- 
severe tlirough  dangers  and  difficulties,  re- 
pelled by  no  contumely,  and  deterred  by  no 
hardship,  simply  because  they  know  that  the 
work  in  which  they  labor  is  the  cause  of 
Christ.  And  shall  we  find  less  disinterested 
zeal,  less  ardor,  less  patience,  less  self-denial, 
in  bosom-friends  who  share  each  other's 
confidence  and  love  1 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  impress  these 
observations  upon  the  young  reader,  because 
the  present  is  peculiarly  a  time  for  laudable 
and  extraordinary  exertions  for  the  public 
good ;  and  because  I  am  convinced,  that  be- 
nevolent, and  highly  salutary,  as  these  exer- 
tions are,  they  will  never  so  fully  answer  the 
noble  end  desired,  as  when  supported  by  the 
same  principles  faithfully  acted  upon  in  the 
intimate  relations  of  private  life. 


CHAPTffltX. 


LOVB  AND  COUBTSHIF 


Lovs  is  a  subject  which  haa  ever  been  open 
to  discussion*  among  peraons  of  all  clasaea^ 
and  of  every  variety  of  mind  and  character  ; 
yet,  after  all,  there  are  few  subjects  which 
present  greater  difficulties,  especially  to  a  fe- 
male writer.  How  to  compress  a  sabject 
which  has  filled  so  many  volumes,  into  the 
space  of  one  chapter,  is  also  another  difficul- 
ty ;  but  I  will  begin  by  dismissing  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  commonly  called  by  that 
name,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  my  attention  ; 
I  mean  that  which  originates  in  mere  fancy, 
without  reference  to  the  moral  excellence  of 
the  object ;  and  if  my  young  readers  imagine* 
that  out  of  the  remaining  part  they  shall  be 
able  to  elicit  much  amusement,  I  fear  they 
will  be  disappointed ;  for  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  most  serious  act  of  a  wo- 
man's whole  life  is  to  love. 

What,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  love,  that  it 
should  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  deepest 
realities  in  our  experience,  and  of  bo  much 
of  our  meniment  and  folly  ? 

The  reason  why  so  many  persons  act  fool- 
ishly,  and  consequently  lay  themselves  open 
to  ridicule,  under  the  influence  of  love,  I  be- 
lieve to  originate  in  the  grand  popular  mis- 
take of  dismissing  this  subject  from  our  se- 
rious reading  and  conversation,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  unceremonious  treatment  of  light 
novels,  and  low  jests ;  by  which  unnatural 
system  of  philosophy,  that  which  is  in  reality 
the  essence  of  woman's  being,  and  the  high- 
est  and  holiest  among  her  capabilities,  be- 
stowed for  the  purpose  of  teaching  us  of  how 
much  our  nature  is  capaUe  for  the  good  of 
others,  has  become  a  thing  of  sly  purpose, 
and  frivolous  calculation. 

The  very  expression— « falling  in  love," 
has  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief^ 
by  conveying  an  idea  that  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  which  must  be  given 
way  to,  either  with  or  without  reason.  Per- 
sons are  said  to  have  £Ulen  in  love,  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  be  said  to  have  fallen 
into  a  fever  or  an  ague-fit ;  and  the  worst 
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of  this  mode  of  expression  is,  that  among 
young  people,  it  has  led  to  a  geneial  yield- 
ing up  of  the  heart  to  tiie  fint  impreaBion, 
as  if  it  possessed  of  itself  no  power  of  re- 


It  is  from  general  notions  sn^  asthma, 
tiiat  the  Idea,  and  the  name  of  love,  hare  be- 
oome  vulgarized  and  degraded :  and  in  eon- 
nection  with  this  degradation,  a  flood  of  evfl 
has  poured  in  upon  that  £«dcn  of  woman's 
life,  where  the  virtues  of  her  domestic  charae* 
ter  are  exeniised. 

What,  then,  I  would  ask  again,  is  love  in 
its  h^hest,  holiest  character  1  It  is  woman's 
all— her  wealth,  her  power,  her  very  being., 
Man,  let  him  love  as  he  may,  has  ever  an 
existence  distinct  from  that  of  his  afieetions. 
He  has  his  worldly  interests,  his  public 
character,  bis  ambition,  his  competition  with 
other  men— but  woman  oenties  all  in  tiiat 
one  feeling  and 

'*  hi  thAt  §he  livei,  or  elie  aAc  hai  no  life.** 

In  woman's  love  is  mingled  the  trusting 
dependence  of  a  chUd,  for  she  ever  looks  up 
to  man  as  her  protector,  and  her  guide ;  the 
frankness,  the  social  feeling,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  a  eister — ^fer  is  not  man  her  friend? 
the  solicitude,  the  anxiety,  the  careful  watch- 
ing of  the  mother — for  would  she  not  suffer 
to  preserve  him  from  harm  1  Such  is  love 
in  a  noble  mind,  and  especially  in  its  first 
commencement^  when  it  is  simost  invariably 
elevated,  and  pure,  trusting,  and  dinnteresU 
ed.  Indeed,  the  woman  who  could  mingle 
bw  views  and  selfish  calculations  with  her 
first  attachment,  would  scaraely  be  worthy  of 
the  name. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case  with  wo* 
men  in  general,  I  believei  if  ws  could  kwk 
into  the  heart  of  a  young  girl,  when  sho  first 
bsgins  to  love,  we  should  find  the  neatsst 
rssemblancs  to  what  poetry  has  d«iseribBd»«s 
the  state  of  our  first  parents  whett  m  Para* 
disoi  which  this  Kfe  ever  presents.  All  is 
then  cokired  with  an  aUiUMiphsre  of  foea«tgr« 
and  light;,  or  if  a  passing  oloud  sails  aomsi 
the  azttie  sky,  reflecting  a  tmBsitliry<shaidow 
on  the  scene  bebw,  it  is  hot  to  bo«w«pt  asi»y 


by  the  next  bahny  gale,  which  leaves  &e  pic- 
ture more  tovely  for  this  momentary  interrup- 
tion of  its  stillness  and  repose. 

But  that  which  constitutes  the  essential 
charm  of  a  first  attachment,  is  its  perfect  dis- 
interestedness. She  who  entertains  this  sen- 
timent in  its  profoundest  character,  lives  no 
kinger  for  herself.  In  aU  her  aspirations,  her 
hopes,  lier  energies^  in  all  hsr  noble  daring, 
her  confidence,  her  entiiusiasm,  her  fbrtitude, 
her  own  existence  is  absorbed  by  the  interests 
of  another.  For  herself,  and  in  her  owti 
ohsrecter  alone,  she  is  at  the  same  time  re- 
tiring, meek,  and  humble,  content  to  be  heg- 
lected  by  the  whole  worid— <lesp)sed,  forgot- 
ten, or  contemned ;  so  that  to  one  being  only 
she  may  still  be  all  in  alL 

And  is  this  a  love  to  be  lightly  spoken  of, 
or  harshly  dealt  with?  Oh  no;  but  ithss 
many  a  rough  blast  to  encounter  yet,  and 
many  an  insidious  enemy  to  cope  with,  bb- 
fere  it  can  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of  feitii- 
fdness ;  and  until  then,  who  can  distinguish 
the  ideal  from  the  true  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  from  the  very 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  het  own  mo- 
tives, that  woman,  in  cases  of  strong  attach- 
ment, is  sometimes  tempted  to  transgress  the 
laws  of  etiquette,  by  which  her  conduct,  even 
in  affein  of  the  heart,  is  so  wisely  restricted. 
But  let  not  the  young  enthusiast  believe  her- 
self justified  in  doing  this,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  her  own  sentiments.  The  re- 
strictions  of  society  may  probably  appear  to 
her  both  hareh,  and  uncalled  fer ;  but,  I  must 
repsat-Hsoclety  has  good  reasons  fer  the  rules 
it  lays  down  Ibr  the  regulation  of  female  con- 
duct, and  she  ought  tlever  to  feiget  that 
poinis  of  oliqutttto  ought  scrupulously  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  have  principle,  fat 
the  saloa  of  those  Who  h*ve  not  Besidte 
which,  moR  who  know  #ie  world  so  fnuch 
better  than  wvoen,  afs  cteto  oboervefs  on 
these  polotei  and  i^kMhhi^  can  lesten  iktiHt 
eoBfldenee  iif  y6a  nMni  eflftft^ually,  than  tb 
Bad  you  uhierapaious^ot  IKx,  evsto  faf  f&DKi 
baiwviQr  tetkim  individually.  1^  fi>efijfer«, 
ywnrlOTisrpttreoivsstllityott  are  regardless 
of  llw  ihjttoslteiis  of  yotf^'tMMrtitB  dr  giiasMi- 
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aD8,  even  lor  hie  sake,  though  poasibly  he 
may  feel  gratified  at  the  moment,  yet  hia 
opinion  of  your  principles  will  eventually  be 
lowered,  while  his  trust  in  your  faithfulness 
will  be  lessened  in  the  same  degree. 

In  speaking  of  the  entireness,  the  depth, 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  woman's  love,  I 
would  not  ibr  a  moment  be  supposed  to  class 
under  the  same  head,  that  precocious  ten- 
dency  to  M  in  love,  which  some  young  ladies 
encourage  under  the  idea  of  its  being  an 
amiable  weakness.  Never  is  the  character 
of  woman  more  despicable,  than  when  she 
stoops  to  plead  her  weakness  as  a  merit 
Yet  some  complain  that  they  are  naturally  so 
grateful,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  resist  the 
influence  of  kindness ;  and  thus  they  fkM  in 
love,  perhaps  with  a  worthless  man — perhaps 
with  two  men  at  once  ;  simply  because  they 
have  been  kindly  treated,  and  their  hearts 
are  not  capable  of  resisting  kindness.  Would 
that  such  puerile  suppliants  for  the  charity 
they  ill  deserve,  could  be  made  to  understand 
how  many  a  correct  and  prudent  woman 
would  have  gone  inconceivably  further  than 
they,  in  gratitude  and  generous  feeling,  had 
not  right  principle  been  made  the  stay  of  her 
conduct,  and  the  arbiter  of  all  her  actions. 
Love  which  arises  out  of  mere  weakness, 
is  as  easily  fixed  upon  one  object  as  another ; 
and  consequently  is  at  all  times  transferable : 
that  which  is  govenied  by  principle,  how 
much  has  it  to  suffer,  yet  how  nobly  does  it 
survive  all  trial ! 

I  have  said,  that  woman's  love,  at  least  all 
which  deserves  that  name,  is  almost  univer- 
sally exalted  and  noble  in  its  commence- 
ment ;  but  that  still  it  wants  its  highest  attri- 
bute, until  its  foithfiilness  has  been  establish- 
ed by  temptation  and  trial.  Let  no  woman, 
therefore,  boast  of  her  constancy,  until  she 
has  been  put  to  the  test  In  speaking  of 
feithfulness,  I  am  far  £rom  supposing  it  to 
denote  merely  the  tenacity  of  adhering  to  an 
engagement  It  is  easy  to  be  true  to  an  en- 
gagement, while  false  to  the  individual  with 
whom  it  is  contracted.  My  meaning  refers 
to  faithfulness  of  heart,  %nd  this  has  many 
trials  in  the  common  interoouiae  of  society. 


in  the  flattery  and  attentions  of  men,  and  in 
the  fickleness  of  female  fiincy. 

To  have  k>ved  &idifully,  then,  is  to  have 
loved  with  singleness  of  heart,  and  sameness 
of  purpose,  through  all  the  temptations  whM^ 
society  presents,  and  under  all  the  aBsaults 
of  vanity,  both  from  within  and  without  It 
is  so  pleasant  to  be  admired,  and  so  sootiiin^ 
to  be  loved,  that  the  grand  trial  of  female 
constancy  is,  not  to  add  one  more  conquest 
to  her  triumphs,  where  it  is  evidently  in  her 
power  to  do  so ;  and,  therefore,  her  only  pro- 
tection is  to  restrain  the  first  wandering 
thought  which  might  even  lead  her  &ncy 
astray.  The  ideas  which  commonly  float 
through  the  mind  of  woman,  are  so  rapid, 
and  so  indistincdy  defined,  that  when  the 
door  is  opened  to  such  thoughts,  they  pour 
in  like  a  torrent  Then  first  will  arise  some 
new  perception  of  deficiency  in  the  object  of 
her  love,  or  some  additional  impression  of 
his  unkindness  or  neglect,  with  comparisons 
between  him  and  other  men,  and  regret  that 
he  has  not  some  quality  which  they  possess, 
sadness  under  a  conviction  of  her  future  des- 
tiny, pining  for  sympathy  under  that  sadness, 
and,  lastly,  the  commencement  of  some  other 
intimacy,  which  at  first  she  has  no  idea  of 
converting  into  love. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  the  faithfulness  of  woman's 
love  has  been  destroyed,  and  destroyed  far 
more  effectually  than  if  assailed  by  an  open, 
and,  apparently,  more  formidable  foe.  And 
what  a  wreck  has  followed !  for  when  wo- 
man loses  her  integrity,  and  her  self-respect, 
she  is  indeed  pitiable  and  degraded.  While 
her  faithfulness  remains  unshaken,  it  is  true 
she  may,  and  probably  will,  have  much  to 
suffer ;  but  let  her  portion  in  this  life  be  what 
it  may,  she  will  walk  through  the  worid  with 
a  finn  and  upright  step ;  for  even  when  soli- 
tary, she  is  not  degraded.  It  may  be  called 
a  cold  philosophy  to  speak  of  such  consola- 
tion being  available  under  the  suffering  which 
arises  finom  unkindness  and  desertion,  but 
who  would  not  rather  be  the  one  to  bear  in- 
jury, than  the  one  to  inflict  it ;  and  the  very 
act  of  bearing  it  meekly  and  reverently,  is 
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from  the  hand  of  God«  has  a  purifying  and 
solemn  izibg  effeet  upon  the  80ul»  which  the 
faithless  and  the  fickle  never  can  experi- 
ence. 

As  friendship  is  the  basis  of  all  true  love, 
it  is  equally — nay,  more  important  that  the 
latter  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  test 
in  relation  to  its  ultimate  aim,  which  ought 
supremely  to  be,  the  moral  and  spiritual  good 
of  its  object  Indeed,  without  this  principle 
at  heaif,  no  love  is  worthy  of  the  name  ;  be- 
cause, as  its  influence  upon  human  nature  is 
decidedly  the  most  powerful  of  any,  its  re- 
sponsibilities are  in  the  same  proportion  se- 
rious and  imperative.  What,  then,  shall  we 
think  of  the  woman  who  evinces  a  nervous 
timidity  about  the  personal  safety  of  her 
lover,  without  any  corresponding  anxiety 
about  the  safety  of  his  soul  ? 

But  there  is  another  delusion  equally  fatal 
with  this,  and  still  more  frequently  prevailing 
among  well-meaning  young  woman ;  I  mean, 
that  of  listen!::^  lo  the  addresses  of  a  gay 
man,  and  making  it  the  condition  of  her  mar- 
rying him,  that  he  shall  become  religious. 
Some  even  undertake  to  convert  men  of  this 
description,  without  professing  any  personal 
interest  in  the  result ;  and  surely,  of  all  the 
mockeries  by  which  religion  is  insulted  in 
this  world,  these  are  among  the  greatest 
They  are  such,  however,  as  invariably  bring 
their  own  punishment ;  and,  therefore,  a  little 
observation  upon  the  working  of  this  falla- 
cious system  upon  others,  will  probably  be  of 
more  service  to  the  young,  than  any  obser- 
vations I  can  offer.  I  cannot,  however  re- 
frain firom  the  remark,  that  religion  being  a 
matter  of  personal  interest,  if  a  man  will  not 
submit  himself  to  its  influence  for  his  own 
sake,  it  is  not  likely  he  will  do  so  for  the  sake 
of  another ;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  while 
endeavoring  to  convert  him,  the  woman,  being 
the  weaker  party,  wiil  be  drawn  over  to  his 
views  and  principles ;  or  if  hens  should  be 
too  firm  for&is,  that  he  will  act  the  hypocrite 
in  order  to  deceive  her,  and  thus  add  a  new 
crimir  to  the  sum  of  guilt  already  contracted. 

With  a  gay  man,  therefore,  a  serious  wo- 
man can  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  contem- 


plate his  character  as  she  would  that  of  some 
being  of  a  different  order  or  species  from  her 
own.  Even  afler  such  a  man  has  undergone 
a  moral  and  spiritual  change,  there  will  re- 
main something  in  his  tone  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing, from  which  a  delicate  and  sensitive  wo- 
man will  naturally  and  nnavoidably  shrink. 
He  will  feek  this  himself,  and  while  the  hu- 
mility and  self-abasement  which  this  convic- 
tion occasions,  will  constitute  a  strong  claim 
upon  her  sympatliy  and  tenderness,  they  will 
both  be  deeply  sensible  that,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  there  is  a  remembrance,  a  shadow,  a 
stain,  which  a  pure-minded  woman  must 
ever  feel  and  sorrow  for. 

''But  how  are  we  to  know  a  man's  real 
character  1"  is  the  common  question  of  young 
women.  Alas  I  there  is  much  willing  decep- 
tion on  this  point  Yet,  I  must  confess,  that 
men  are  seldom  thoroughly  known,  except 
under  their  own  roof,  or  among  their  own 
companions.  With  respect  to  their  moral 
conduct,  however,  if  they  have  a  low  standard 
of  excellence  with  regard  to  the  fi^male  sex 
in  general,  it  is  an  almost  infallible  sign  that 
their  education,  or  their  habits,  have  been 
such  as  to  render  them  undesirable  compan- 
ions in  the  most  intimate  and  indissoluble  of 
all  connections  Good  men  are  accustomed 
to  regard  women  as  equal  with  themselves 
in  their  moral  and  religious  character,  and 
therefore  they  seldom  speak  of  them  with 
disrespect;  but  bad  men  having  no  such 
scale  of  calculation,  use  a  very  different  kind 
of  phraseology,  when  women,  as  a  class,  are 
the  subject  of  conversation. 

Again,  the  world  is  apt  to  speak  of  men  as 
being  good  because  they  are  merely  moral. 
But  it  would  be  a  safe  rule  for  all  Christian 
women  to  reflect,  that  such  are  the  tempta- 
tions to  man  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
that  nothing  lees  than  the  safeguard  of  reli- 
gion can  render  his  conduct  uniformly  moral. 

With  regard  to  the  social  and  domestic 
qualities  of  a  lover,  these  must  also  be  tried 
at  home.  If  disrespectful  to  his  mother,  and 
inconsiderate  or  ungentle  in  his  manners  to 
his  sisters,  or  even  if  accustomed  to  speak  of 
them  jn  a  coarse,  unfeeling,  or  indifferent 
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manner,  whatever  may  be  his  intellectual  re- 
commendations, as  a  husband  he  ought  not 
to  be  trusted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
set  down  as  an  almost  certain  rule,  tliat  the 
man  who  is  respectful  and  affectionate  to  Iiis 
mother  and  his  sisters,  will  be  so  to  his  wife. 

Having  thus  described  in  general  terms 
the  manner  in  which  women  oii^ht  to  love, 
the  next  inquiry  is,  under  what  circumstances 
this  feeling  may  be  properly  indulged.  The 
first  restriction  to  a  woman  of  delicacy,  of 
course,  will  be  never  to  entertain  this  senti- 
ment towards  one  by  whom  it  has  not  been 
sought  and  solicited.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  too  many  instances  in 
which  attentions,  so  pointed  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  misunderstood,  have  wan- 
tonly been  made  the  means  of  awakening 
something  more  than  a  preference ;  while  he 
who  had  thus  obtained  this  meanest  of  all 
triumphs,  could  smile  at  the  consequences, 
and  exult  in  his  own  freedom  from  any  direct 
committal. 

How  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  young  and 
the  trusting  is  to  be  secured  against  such  treat- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  say ;  unless  they  would 
adopt  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced, 
and  think  less  of  the  attentions  of  men  in 
general,  and  more  of  their  own  immediate 
and  practical  duties,  which,  after  alt,  are  the 
best  preservatives,  not  only  against  indolence, 
melancholy,  and  rom&nce;  but  against  the 
almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  these 
evils — a  tendency  to  sentimental  attachments. 
I  am  aware  that  I  incur  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered among  young  ladies  as  too  homely 
in  my  notions,  even  ibr  an  admonitress,  when 
I  00  often  recommend  good  otd-ftshioned 
household  duties ;  yet,  I  belieye  them  never- 
theteas  to  be  a  wholesome  medicine  both  (o 
body  and  mind,  and  in  no  casa  more  useful 
than  in  thoM  of  sentlmentaHty. 

In  the  bestownnent  of  the  affiMrtionB,  few 
women  are  templed  to  make  ohoiee  of  men 
of  weak  capacity.  8A  there  ia  aomethiMa  a 
plauaible  manner,  a  gentlemanly  aMfeas,  «r 
a  handsome  exterior,  which  serves  for  a 
white  to  bewilder  the  judgment,  ao  as  to  oon- 
ceal  from  detection  the  enpthieaa  within.    It 


is  the  constitutional  want  of  woman's  nature 
to  have  some  superior  being  to  look  up  to ; 
and  how  shall  a  man  of  weak  capacity  sap- 
ply  this  want?  He  may  possibly  please  for 
an  hour,  or  a  day,  but  it  is  a  fearful  thought 
to  have  to  dwell  with  such  a  one  for  lUe. 

The  most  important  inquiry,  however,  to 
be  made  in  the  commencement  of  an  attach- 
ment, for  it  may  be  too  late  to  make  it  after- 
wards, is,  whether  the  object  of  it  inspires 
with  a  greater  love  of  all  that  is  truly  excel- 
lent—in short,  whether  his  society  and  con- 
versation have  a  direct  tendency  to  make  re^ 
ligion  appear  more  lovely,  and  more  desira- 
ble. If  not,  he  can  be  no  safe  companion 
fer  the  intimacy  of  married  life;  for  you 
must  have  already  discovered,  that  your 
own  position  as  a  Christian,  requires  sup- 
port rather  than  opposition.  It  is  the  more 
important,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  should 
be  most  satisfactorily  answered  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  attachment ;  because  it  is  the 
peculiar  nature  of  love  to  invest  with  ideal 
excellence  the  object  of  its  choice,  so  that 
aAer  it  has  once  obtained  possession  of  the 
heart,  there  ceases  too  generally  to  be  a  cor- 
rect  perception  of  good  and  evil,  where  the 
interests  of  love  are  concerned. 

In  addition  to  this  tendency,  it  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  that  so  few  opportunities  are  af- 
forded to  women  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  natu- 
ral dispositions  and  general  habits  of  those  to 
whom  they  intrust  their  happmess,  until  the 
position  of  both  is  fixed,  and  fixed  for  life. 
The  short  acquaintance  which  takes  place, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  between  two 
individuals  about  to  be  thus  united,  for  better 
for  worse,  until  death  do  them  part,  is  any 
thing  but  a  mutual  development  of  real  char- 
acter. The  very  name  of  cmtrtskip  is  a  re- 
pulsive one ;  because  it  implies  merely  a  so^ 
licitude  to  obtain  favor,  but  has  no  reference 
to  deserving  it  Whan  a  man  is  said  to  be 
paying  his  court  to  an  individu^  of  hif^er 
rank  or  aufbority,  he  w  anhrenally  under- 
stood to  be  using  fiattery  and  ittention,  if  net 
artifice,  to  purchase  what  his  merits  alone 
wooid  not  be  snffieieiit  to  oommand.    I  do 
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not  6ay  that  a  similar  line  of  conduct  m  de* 
eiguedly  pursued  by  the  lover»  because  I  be- 
lieve that  in  many  cases  he  would  be  glad  to 
liave  his  character  more  clearly  understood 
than  it  is.  Yet,  here  we  see,  most  especially, 
the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  that 
system  of  intercourse,  which  prevails  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  in  general  society.  By 
the  time  a  young  woman  is  old  enough  to 
enter  into  a  serious  engagement,  she  has 
generally  become  so  accustomed  to  receive 
the  flattery  and  the  homage  of  men,  that  she 
would  feel  it  an  insult  to  be  treated  with  per- 
fect honesty  and  candor ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  lover  redoubles  his  assiduity  to 
convince  her,  that  if  not  actually  a  goddess, 
she  is  at  least  the  most  charming  of  her  sex. 
Need  we  be  surprised  if  there  should  often 
be  a  fearful  awaking  from  this  state  of  delu- 
sion? 

I  must,  however,  in  justice  repeat,  that  the 
delusion  is  not  all  intentional  on  either  part, 
for  a  successful  suit  naturally  places  a  man 
in  so  agreeable  a  position,  that  his  temper 
and  disposition,  at  such  times,  appear  to  the 
best  possible  advantage;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  a  wo- 
man so  courted,  and  apparently  admired, 
could  not  maintain  her  sweetest  deportment, 
and  wear  her  blandest  smiles,  through  that 
short  period  which  some  unjustly  call  the 
happiest  of  her  life,  simply  because  it  is  the 
one  in  which  she  is  the  most  flattered,  and 
tlie  most  deceived. 

It  is  a  very  erroneous  notion,  entertained 
by  some  young  persons,  that  to  make  early 
pretensions  to  womanhood,  is  an  embellish- 
ment to  their  character,  or  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  happiness.  Nothing  in  reality 
can  be  more  entirely  a  mistake.  One  of  the 
greatest  charms  which  a  girl  cah  possess,  is 
that  of  being  contented  to  be  a  girl,  and  noth- 
ing more.  Her  natural  ease  of  manner,  her 
simplicity  of  heart,  her  frankness,  her  guileless 
and  confiding  truth,  are  all  opposed  to  the  pre- 
matu  re  assumption  of  womanhood.  Even  her 
joyous  playfulness,  so  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  the  health  both  of  mind  and  body,-r- 
oh  I  why  does  she  hasten  to  lay  all  this  aside  for 


the  mock  dignity  of  an  artificial  and  would- 
be  woman?  Believe  me,  the  latter  loses 
much  of  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  her  early 
years,  while  she  gains  in  nothing,  except  a 
greater  necessity  for  care  and  caution. 

Were  it  possible  to  induce  the  daughters 
of  England  to  view  this  subject  in  its  true 
light,  and  to  endeavor  to  prolong  rather  than 
curtail  the  season  of  their  simplicity  and 
buoyancy  of  heart;  how  much  would  be 
avoided  of  that  absurd  miscalculation  about 
the  desirableness  of  contracting  matrimonial 
alliances,  which  plunges  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands into  the  responsible  situation  of  wives 
and  mothers,  before  they  have  well  learned 
to  be  rational  women  ! 

A  cheerful,  active,  healthy,  and  sound- 
minded  girl,  is  ever  the  first  to  glow  with 
the  genuine  impulse  of  what  is  noble  and 
generous  in  feeling,  thought,  and  action ;  and 
at  the  same  time  she  is  the  last  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  what  is  artificial,  false,  or  merely 
superficial ;  for  there  seems  to  be  a  power  in 
unsophisticated  nature,  to  repel  as  if  by  in- 
stinct the  mean  stratagems  of  art  The 
vain,  the  sentimental,  would-be  woman,  sick- 
ly for  want  of  natural  exercise,  and  disap- 
pointed in  her  precocious  attempts  at  dignity 
and  distinction,  is  the  last  to  yield  herself  to 
any  genuine  impulse ;  because  she  must  in- 
quire whether  it  is  lady-like  and  becoming ; 
but,  alas  for  her  peace  of  mind !  she  is  the 
first  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  and  to 
sink  into  all  the  absurdities  of  an  early,  a 
misplaced,  or  an  imaginary  attachment 

It  is  not  indeed  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
a  young  girl  should  know  how  to  bestow  her 
affections  aright  She  has  not  had  experi- 
ence enough  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  or 
penetrated  sufficiently  through  the  smiling 
surface  of  society,  to  know  that  some  who  are 
the  most  attractive  in  their  address  and  man- 
ners, are  the  least  calculated  for  fireside  com- 
panions. They  know,  if  they  would  but  be- 
lieve what  their  more  experienced  relatives 
tell  them,  that  the  happiness  of  marriage  must 
depend  upon  suitability  of  character;  yet, 
even  of  this  they  are  incompetent  to  judge, 
and  consequently  they  are  betrayed  into  mis- 
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takes  sometimes  the  most  fatal  to  their  true 
interests,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

How  much  wiser  then  is  the  part  of  her, 
who  puts  off  these  considerations  altogether, 
until  a  period  of  greater  maturity  of  judgment, 
when  much  that  once  looked  dazzling  and 
attractive  shall  have  lost  its  false  splendor ; 
and  when  many  qualifications  of  heart  and 
mind,  to  which  she  once  attached  but  litde 
value,  shall  have  obtained  their  due  share  of 
importance  in  her  calculations  I  Her  heart 
will  then  be  less  subject  to  the  dictates  of  ca- 
pricious fency ;  and,  looking  at  human  life, 
and  society,  and  mankind  as  they  really  are ; 
looking  at  herself,  too,  with  a  clearer  vision, 
and  a  more  decided  estimate  of  truth,  she  will 
be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  that 
point  of  paramount  importance — suitability 
of  character  and  habits. 

Influenced  by  a  just  regard  to  this  consid- 
eration, a  sensible  woman  will  easily  see  tliat 
the  man  of  her  choice  must  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  her  own  sphere  of  life.  Deficient 
in  education,  he  would  be  a  rude  and  coarse 
companion  for  a  refined  woman ;  and  with 
much  higher -attainments  than  her  own,  he 
would  be  liable  to  regard  her  with  disrespect, 
if  not  with  contempt 

By  a  fatal  misapprehension  of  what  con- 
stitutes real  happiness,  it  is  oilen  spoken  of 
as  a  good  and  great  thing,  when  a  woman 
raises  herself  to  a  higher  sphere  of  society  by 
marriage.  Could  such  individuals  tell  the 
story  of  their  after  lives,  it  would  often  be  a 
history  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  for  which 
no  external  advantages  had  been  able  to  com- 
pensate. There  are,  however,  admirable  in- 
stances of  women,  thus  exalted,  who  have 
maintained  their  own  dignity,  and  the  respect 
of  all  their  connections ;  so  much  more  impor- 
tant is  moral  worth  than  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, to  a  woman.  In  these  cases,  however, 
the  chief  merit  of  the  wife  has  been,  that  she 
never  sought  her  elevation. 

Having  chosen  your  lover  for  his  suitabili- 
ty, it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  you 
should  guard  against  that  natucal  propensity 
of  the  youthful  mind,  to  invest  him  with  ev- 
ery ideal  excelleace.     Endeavor  to  be  satis* 


fied  with  him  as  he  is,  father  than  imagine  him 
what  he  never  can  be.  It  will  save  you  a 
world  of  disappointment  in  after  life.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  ttiis  extravagant  investiture  of 
the  fancy  belong,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
to  that  meek,  and  true,  and  abiding  attach- 
ment which  it  is  woman's  highest  virtue  and 
noblest  distinction  to  feeL  I  strongly  suspect 
it  is  vanity,  and  not  affection,  which  leads  a 
young  woman  to  believe  her  lover  perfect ; 
because  it  enhances  her  triumph  to  be  the 
choice  of  such  a  man.  The  part  of  a  true- 
hearted  woman,  is  to  be  satisfied  with  her  lov- 
er, such  as  he  is,  and  to  consider  him,  with  all 
his  faults,  as  sufficiently  exalted,  and  suffi- 
ciently perfect  for  her.  No  after-develop- 
ment of  character  can  shake  the  faith  of  such 
a  woman,  no  ridicule  or  exposure  can  weak- 
en her  tenderness  for  a  single  moment ;  while* 
on  the  other  hand,  she  who  has  blindly  be- 
lieved her  lover  to  be  without  a  fault,  must 
ever  be  in  danger  of  awaking  to  the  convic- 
tion that  her  love  exists  no  longer. 

Though  truth  should  be  engraven  upon  ev- 
ery  thought,  and  word,  and  act,  which  occurs 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  man  of  your 
choice,  there  is  implanted  in  the  nature  of  wo- 
man, a  shrinking  delicacy,  which  ought  ever 
to  prompt  her  to  keep  back  some  of  her  affec- 
tion for  the  time  when  she  becomes  a  wife. 
No  woman  ever  gained,  but  many,  very  ma- 
ny, have  been  losers,  by  displaying  all  at  first 
Let  sufficient  of  your  love  be  told,  to  prevent 
suspicion,  or  distrust ;  and  the  self-compla- 
cency of  man  will  be  sure  to  supply  the  rest. 
Suffer  it  not,  then,  to  be  unfolded  to  its  full 
extent  In  the  trials  of  married  life,  you  will 
have  ample  need  for  an  additional  supj^. 
You  will  want  it  for  sickness,  for  sorrow,  for 
all  the  different  exigences  of  real  experience; 
but,  above  All,  you  will  want  it  to  re-awaken 
the  tenderness  of  your  husband,  when  world- 
ly cares  and  pecuniary  disappointments  have 
too  much  absorbed  his  better  feelings ;  and 
what  surprise  so  agreeable  to  him,  as  to  dis- 
cover, in  his  further  progress  through  the  wH- 
demess  of  life,  so  sweet,  so  deep  a  fountain, 
as  woman's  perfect  love? 

This  prudent  and  denrafale  restraint  nf  fe^ 
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male  delicacy  during  the  period  of  courtship, 
will  prevent  those  dangerous  demands  be- 
ing made  upon  mere  affection  to  supply  inter- 
est  for  an  occasion*  which  after  all,  and  par- 
ticularly to  men  of  business,  is  apt  to  be  rath- 
er a  tedious  one.  Ijet  your  amusements, 
then,  even  during  that  period,  be  of  an  intellec- 
tual nature,  that  your  lover  may  never  even 
for  a  single  moment  have  occasion  to  feel  that 
your  society  grows  vapid,  or  palls  upon  his 
taste.  It  is  better  a  thousand  times,  that  read- 
ing or  conversation,  or  the  company  of  others, 
should  be  forced  upon  him,  so  that  he  should 
regret  having  had  so  little  of  yours,  than  that 
the  idea  should  once  glance  across  b^  mind« 
that  he  had  had  too  much*  or  that  the  timo 
spent  with  you  had  not  passed  so  pleasantly 
as  he  had  expected. 

It  is  a  fact  too  little  taken  into  account  by 
young  women*  that  until  actually  married, 
their  relative  and  home  duties  are  tho  same 
aAer  an  engagement  has  beeo  contracted,  as 
before.  When  a  daughter  begins  to  a^lect 
a  father  or  a  brother,  £br  the  sake  of  her  lov^ 
er,  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  his  happine^.  Her 
attentions  in  this  caee  are  dictated  by  impulse, 
not  duty ;  and  the  same;  misapprehe^ion  of 
what  is  just,  and  right,  will  in  fiUure  be  equal- 
ly  likely  to  divert  them  again  from  their  prop- 
er object  It  is  good  even  to  let  youdr  loreir 
see,  tiiat  such  is  jrour  estimate  of  duty,  that 
you  can  afford  even  to  lose  his  society  Ibr  a 
few  minutes,  ratbev  thaa  neglect  the  claims 
of  your  family. 

I  have  now  imagined  a  young  woman 
brought  into  the  most  serious  position  she 
has  yet  occupied  i  and  if  her  min4  is  rightly 
influenced,  she  will  feel  it  tp  be  one  of  deep 
and  solemn  oonsideration.  l£,  during  the 
lapse  of  her  previous  ezisCence,  she  has  livied! 
for  herself  ajone,  now  is  the  time  \f  hen  her 
reigrets  are  about  to.  b^gin ;  i£  aa  I  have  so 
earnestly  reconunended*  she  has  etudicms*' 
ly  cultivated  h^bit^  of  duty,,  and  thoughts  o< 
affectionate  and  gr%te(uL  reg»jrd  tcwi^eie  her 
home-Gonnectioosi^  now  i%  the  time  when  she 
will  fully  enter  upon  the  advantages  of  ha^ 
ing  nfgal|t^4  li)^  <^4uct  bf  thfilayr  ef  Ipve. 
Alreadiy  shjeirilll  t^v  begun  to  cQ^lpnplnto^ 


the  character  of  man  in  a  new  light  Admit- 
ted to  his  confidence,  she  will  find  him  at  the 
same  time  more  admirable,  and  more  requir- 
ing as  regards  herself  than  she  found  him  in 
society ;  and  while  her  esteem  increases  with 
the  development  of  his  real  merits,  she  will 
feel  bar  affection  equal  to  every  den^and,  for 
atite  will  be  rich  in  that  abundance  which 
the  heart  alone  can  supply,  whose  warmest 
emotions  have  been  called  forth  and  cherish- 
ed in  the  genial  and  healthy  atmosphere  of 
domestic  life. 

One  word,  before  this  chapter  closes,  to 
those  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  woman- 
hood without  having  known  what  it  was  to 
engage  the  attentions  of  a  tover;  and  of 
such  I  must  observe,  that  by  some  unac- 
countable  law  of  natuns,  they  often  appear 
to  be  the  most  admirable  of  their  sex.  In- 
deed, while  a  sparkling  countenance,  an  easy 
manner,  and,  to  say  tiie  least  of  it,  a  wU" 
lingness  to  be  admired,  attract  a  crowd  of 
lovers — it  not  unfreqwently  ha^ppens,  that  re- 
tiring merit,  and  unostentatious  talent,  scarce- 
ly secure  the  homage  of  one.  And  yet,  on 
looking  around  upon  society,  one  ^es  so 
many  ef  the  vain,  the  illiterate,  and  the  utter- 
ly useless,  chosen  and  solicited  as  wiives, 
that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  consider  those 
who  ajre  not  tilue  fevered^  as  in  reality  the 
most  honorably  distingiuahed  among  their 
sex. 

Stilly  I  imagine  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
nevec  have  had  a  suitable  or  lawuitable  offer 
at  seme  time  in  theff  hnres ;  and  wise  indeed 
by  compariaon,  are  those  who,  ratiier  than 
sneept  the  latter,  ave  content  to  enjoy  Die 
pleasuies,  and  endure  the  sorrows  of  1^, 
alone.  Compare  their  lot  fbr  an  instent  with 
tiiat  of  women  who  have  married  fh>m  un- 
worthy motLvae.  Hbw  incomparably  more 
dignifiedi  more  happy,  and  more  desirable  in 
eirery  wayi,  does  it  appear  t  It  i»  true  &ere 
are«  times  m  theiit  experience  when  tiiey  will 
have  to  beex  what  woman  been  ee  hardly — 
the  ooMciousiiese  of  being  alone ;  but  they 
eoG^pe  an  evil  fas  nMwe  insapportable—- that 
ol  being  a  alighted  ov  an  unloved  wife. 

If  oaji  temarhi  thaqe^owt  this  worii  haw 
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appeared  to  refer  directly  to  a  moral  training 
for  the  married  state,  it  has  not  been  from  I 
any  want  of  inteit«i  in  those,  of  whom  I 
purpose  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  who 
never  enter  upon  this  condition,  but  simply 
because  I  believe  the  moral  training  which 
prepare^  a  woman  for  one  sphere  of  duty,  is 
equally  productive  of  benefit  if  she  fills  an- 
otlier ;  and  I  rest  this  belief  upon  my  con. 
viction,  that  all  the  loveliest  and  most  esti- 
mable propensities  of  woman's  nature,  were 
bestowed  upon  her  for  early  and  continued 
exercise  in  a  strictly  relative  capacity  ;  and 
that,  whether  married  or  single,  she  will 
equally  find  the  law  of  Christian  love  the 
only  certain  rule  by  which  to  regulate  her 
conduct,  so  as  to  render  her  either  happy 
herself  or  the  promoter  of  happiness  in  oth- 
ers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BELFtSHNESS,  VANITT,  ABTCnCE,    AND    INTEO- 
BITT. 

It  is  my  intention  to  occupy  the  present 
chapter  with  further  observations  upon  the 
three  great  enemies  to  woman's  advance- 
ment in  moral  excellence-^selfishness,  vani- 
ty, and  artifice,  as  opposed  to  her  disinter- 
estedness, simplicity  of  heart,  and  integrity. 

It  seems  to  be  a  strange  anomaly  in  her 
nature,  that  in  connection  with  all  which  wo- 
man is  capable  of  doing  and  suffering  for  the 
good  of  others,  there  should  lurk  about  her 
heart  a  peculiar  kind  of  selfishness,  which 
the  strong  discipline  of  personal  trial,  and 
often  of  severe  afiSUction,  is  frequently  re- 
quired to  subdue.  It  is  justly  remarked  of 
woman,  that  in  cases  of  afiSictive  dispensa- 
tion, the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  mind 
generally  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  none  of  them  more  so,  than  her  devoted- 
ness;  by  which  I  would  be  understood  to 
mean,  the  power  she  sometimes  evinces  of 
throwing  every  consideration  of  self  into  the 
balance  as  nothing,  when  weighed  against 
the  interest  or  the  bappineos  of  dioae  she 


loves.  Supported  under  som'e  of  the  most 
trying  vicissitudes  of  life  by  this  spirit  of  de- 
votedness,  her  capabilities  of  acting  and  en- 
during have  sometimes  appeared  almost  su- 
perhuman ;  so  much  so,  that  when  we  con- 
template woman  in  this  point  of  view,  we  al- 
most fail  to  recognise  as  a  being  of  the  same 
species,  the  idle  flutterer  of  the  ball-room,  or 
the  listless  murmurer  beside  the  parental 
hearth. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  await  the  coming  of 
"  the  dark  days  of  sorrow,"  before  the  evil 
spirit  of  selfishness  shall  be  exorcised.  Let 
us  inquire,  then,  what  aspect  this  enemy  as- 
sumes in  early  life,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
the  more  easily  detected,  and  expelled  from 
its  favorite  citadel,  the  human  heart 

Selfishness  has  other  features  besides 
greediiies&  It  is  a  very  mistaken  notion, 
that  because  persons  give  freely,  they  cannot 
be  selfish ;  for  there  is  a  luxury  in  giving, 
which  sentimental  epicures  will  sometimes 
not  deny  themselves,  even  for  the  sake  of 
principle.  Thus,  some  young  people  are 
liberal  in  making  presents  with  their  parents' 
hard-earned  money,  and  even  when  the 
same  money  would  be  more  properly  and 
more  justly  applied  in  paying  their  lawful 
debts.  Such  is  the  mere  generosity  of  im- 
pulse, which  deserves  no  better  name  than 
self-gratification.  Indeed,  all  acting  from 
mere  impulse  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  selfishness ;  because  it  has  no  object  be- 
yond the  relief  or  satisfaction  of  the  actor, 
without  reference  to  its  influence  or  operation 
upon  others. 

The  aspect  which  female  selfishness  most 
frequently  assumes  in  early  life,  may  best  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  absorption  in  selC  or  a 
habit  of  making  self  at  once  the  centre  and 
limit  of  every  consideration,  wluch  habit  is 
hx  from  being  incompatible  with  liberality 
in  giving.  Every  thing,  in  this  case,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  conversation  or  thought, 
has  reference  to  self;  and  separate  from  self, 
there  are  few  which  possess  the  slightest  io- 
tersst. 

**!  wirii  it  was  always  winter,**  said  a 
young  lady  very  cooDy  to  me,  ''the  glare  of 
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the  sunshine  is  so  painful  to  my  sight/'  I 
reminded  her  of  the  poor  of  our  own  spe- 
cie8»  and  the  animab  of  the  craation  in  gen- 
eral—- but  she  persisted  in  wishing  it  was  al- 
w^ays  winter ;  and  yet  this  young  lady  was 
generous  in  giving,  but,  like  too  many  others, 
she  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  whole 
universe  only  as  it  bore  some  relation  or 
reference  to  hersel£ 

Nor  does  it  felk>w  either  that  such  persons 
should  entertain  for  themselves  an  inordinate 
adnairation.  To  hear  them  talk,  one  would 
sometimes  be  led  to  suppose  that  self  was 
the  very  being  with  whom,  of  all  others,  they 
were  most  dissatisfied:  yet,  all  the  while, 
they  are  too  busy  finding  fault  with  selC  to 
have  time  to  approve  or  admire  what  they 
naight  otherwise  behold  in  othera 

How  diffisrent  is  this  state  of  mind  and 
feeling  from  that  which  acknowledges  the 
rule  of  Christian  love !  In  accordance  with 
this  rale*  it  is  highly  important  to  begin  early 
to  thiuk  lAuch  of  others,  and  to  think  of  them 
kindly.  We  are  all,  when  young,  and  es- 
peciaUy  those  who  believe  themselves  gifted 
with  more  than  ordinary  talent,  tempted  to 
think  it  both  amusing  and  clever  to  find  out 
the  &ult8  of  others ;  and  among  the  busy, 
the  meddling,  and  the  malicwusly  disposed, 
thir  habit  does  often  unquestionably  afford  a 
mora  than  lawful  degree  of  amusement; 
wiftile  to  her  by  whom  it  is  indulged,  it  inva* 
nMy  proves  in  ^e  end  most  destructive  to 
genuine  cheerfulness,  good-humor,  and  peace 
of  Riind ;  because  its  own  nature  being  of- 
fensive, it  raises  up  against  her  a  host  of 
eaanues,  by  whom  all  that  is  wrong  in  her 
^aracter  is  magnified,  and  alt  that  is  good  is 
evil  spoken  of.  At  the  same  time  she  will 
also  find,  that  this  seeming  cleverness  is 
also  shared  with  the  most  wlgar-minded 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  overy  grade  in 
soeiety,  because  none  are  so  low  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  seeing  the  faults  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

CoqM  such  young  satirists  be  convinced 
how  muoh  real  enjoyment  they  saertfioe  for 
the  sake  of  awakening  a  momentary  interest 
In  their  coaveraation,  they  would  surely  pause 


befi>re  the  habit  should  have  become  so  far 
confirmed  as  to  have  repelled  their  nearest 
friends,  and  set  them  apart  from  all  the  social 
sympathies  and  sweet  charities  of  life ;  for 
such  is  inevitably  the  consequence  of  perse- 
vering indulgence  in  this  habit,  but  especially 
with  such  as  possess  no  real  talent  for  amus- 
ing  satire,  and  who,  in  their  futile  attempts  to 
attain  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  sa- 
tirical, ascend  no  further  than  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  speaking  spitefully.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  such  women  are  seldom 
k>ved,  and  seldom  sought,  in  cases  where  a 
sympathizing  friend  or  kind  assistant  is  re- 
quired. When  such  individuals  are  over- 
taken by  affliction,  they  then  feel  how  diflfer- 
ent  a  thing  it  is  to  have  wounded'  and  re^ 
pelled,  from  what  it  is  to  have  soothed  and 
conciliated.  Happy  fer  them  if  they  begin  to 
feel  this  before  it  is  too  late ! 

But  i(  in  connection  with  their  affliction, 
the  minds  of  such  individuals  should  become 
subject  to  impressions  of  a  religious  nature, 
and,  as  is  natural  in  such  cases,  they  should 
seek  the  society  of  religious  people,  how 
deeply  will  they  then  deplore  that  their  un- 
fortunate habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  evil 
of  others  should  have  opened  their  eyes  to  a 
thousand  little  discrepancies  of  character, 
and  fended  absurdities  of  conduct,  in  those 
it  has  become  most  important  to  their  happi- 
ness thac  they  should  confide  in !  How  do 
the  ridiculous,  the  inconsistent,  the  vulgar, 
then  start  up  to  view,  with  a  prominence 
that  throws  every  other  quality  into  shade ; 
so  that  even  while  they  listen  to  a  religious 
discourse,  their  thoughts  are  entirely  diverted 
•by  some  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  delivered. 

And  all  this  chain  of  sad  consequences 
may  arise  out  of  the  simple  habit  of  trying  to 
be  striking  and  amusing  in  company,  so  that 
self  may,  by  that  means,  be  made  an  okject 
of  greater  importance.  In  eomparison  with 
such  behavior,  how  beautiful  is  that  of  the 
simple-hearted  young  woman,  who  can  be  «> 
absorbed  in  the  conversation  of  others,  as  to 
fofget  that  she  has  taken  no  part  in  it  her- 
self;  but  more  sspeelatty  admirabls  is  the 
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conduct  of  her,  who  looks  only,  or  chiefly, 
for  what  is  to  be  loved  and  commended  in 
others ;  and  who,  though  not  inseneible  to 
the  darker  side  of  human  nature,  draws  over 
it  the  veil  of  charity,  because  she  considers 
all  her  fellow-creatures  as  heirs  to  the  same 
sufferingR  and  infirmities  which  she  endures, 
yet  as  children  of  the  same  heavenly  Father, 
and  subject  with  herself  to  the  same  dispen- 
sation of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

The  habit  of  thinking  perpetually  of  self  is 
.  always  accompanied  by  its  just  and  necessa- 
ry punishment — a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  wounded  feeling.  The  reason  is  a  very 
obvious  one;  that  persons  whose  thoughts 
are  usually  thus  engaged,  are  apt  to  suppose 
themselves  the  subject  of  general  observation, 
and  scarcely  can  a  whisper  be  heard  in  the 
same  room,  but  they  immediately  settle  it  in 
their  own  minds  that  they  are  the  subject  of 
injurious  remark.  They  are  also  keenly  alive 
to  every  slight ;  such  as  not  being  known  or 
noticed  when  they  are  niet,  not  being  invited 
to  vit«it  their  friends,  and  a  thousand  other 
acts  of  omission,  which  an  unselGsh  disposi- 
tion would  kindly  attribute  to  some  other 
cause  than  intentional  disrespect 

It  is  the  result  of  selfishness,  too,  when  we 
are  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  every- 
body should  love  us ;  or  when  we  are  piqued 
and  irritated  when  convinced  that  some,  up- 
on whom  we  have  but  little  claim,  do  not 
Surely,  so  unfair  a  demand  upon  the  good- 
will of  society  might  be  cured  by  asking,  Do 
we  love  everybody,  do  justice  to  everybody, 
and  deserve  to  be  loved  by  everybody  ?    For, 
until  this  is  the  case,  what  title  have  we  to 
universal  affection  ?    It  might  also  tend,  in 
8ome  degree,  to  equalize  the  balance  of  re- 
quirement in  favor  of  selC  if  we  would  recol- 
lect that  the  faults  we  most  dislike  in  others, 
may,  all  the  while,  be  less  offensive  to  us  than 
ours  to  them ;  and  that  not  only  for  all  the 
actual  faults,  but  even  for  the  objectionable 
peculiarities,  which  society  puts  up  with  in 
us,  we  owe  a  repayment  which  can  only  be 
made  in  kindness  and  forbearance  to  others. 
In  the  manners  and  appearance  of  persons 
accustomed  to  dwell  much  upon  the  slights 
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they  are  subject  to,  and  the  mjuries  they  re- 
ceive from  others,  there  is  a  restless  uneasi- 
ness, and  a  tendency  to  groundless  suspicion, 
as  much  at  variance  with  peace  of  mind,  as 
with  that  charity  which  **  thinketh  no  evil.** 
Compare  with  such  a  state  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing the  sunny  calm  which  lives,  even  in  the 
countenance  of  her,  whose  soul  is  at  peace 
with  all  the  human  race ;  who  finds  in  aU« 
even  the  most  humble,  something  either  to 
admire,  or  love;  and  who  esteems  whatever 
kindness  she  receives  from  others,  as  more 
than  her  own  merits  would  have  entitled  her 
to  expect;  and  we  see  at  once  the  advantage 
she  enjoys  over  those  with  whom  self  is  the 
subject  of  paramount  interest 

Another  fatol  enemy  to  woman's  peaces 
as  well  as  to  her  moral  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment, is  her  tendency  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
petty  artifice,  as  directly  opposed,  in  its  na- 
ture, to  simplicity  of  heart,  as  to  integrity. 
Artifice  may  possibly  be  considered  too  se- 
vere a  name  for  what  is  scarcely  nlore  than  a 
species  of  acting ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may,  with 
still  greater  propriety,  be  called,  practisto^ 
upon  others,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
selfishness,  and  feeding  vanity. 

Affectation  is  the  first  symptom  of  this  ten- 
dency. There  are  many  kinds  of  affectation, 
differing  in  their  moral  nature  according  to 
the  seriousness  and  importance  of  what  is 
affected.  Affectation  of  ignorance  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  absurd  of  them  alL  Yet  how  often 
do  we  find  a  young  pretender  to  gentility  af- 
fecting not  to  know  any  thing  which  is  vul- 
gar or  mean ;  andi  among  this  class,  taking 
especial  pains  to  place  many  things  with 
which  every  rational  being  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted ! 

The  affectation  of  sensibility  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common  of  all ;  because  that  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  the  female  mind,  bestowed  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  her  more  efficient 
as  a  minister  of  comfort  and  consolation,  is 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  matter  of  taste,  than 
as  a  principle ;  just  as  if  fine  feelings  were 
only  given  to  women  to  look  pretty  with. 
Women  who  are  vain  of  their  sensibility,  and 
wish  to  have  it  indulged,  generally  dioose 
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weak  and  flattering  friends,  to  whom  they 
constantly  complain  of  what  they  suffer  from 
excess  of  feeling. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  &ct,  and  most 
probably  the  consequence  of  some  misman- 
agement in  early  youth,  that  the  sensitive- 
ness of  some  women  is  such  as  to  render 
them  altogether  useless,  and  sometimes 
worse  than  useless,  in  any  case  of  suffering 
or  alarm.  If  such  individuals  sincerely  regret 
this  disqualification,  they  are  truly  deserving 
of  our  pity ;  but  if  they  make  a  parade  of  it, 
no  language  can  be  strong  enough  for  their 
condemnation. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  that 
affectation  of  modesty  which  consists  in 
simpering  and  blushing  about  what  a  truly 
delicate  mind  would  neither  have  perceived 
nor  understood,  nor  would  have  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  amused  by  if  it  had. 

Affectation  of  humility  is  often  betrayed  by 
a  proneness  in  persons  to  accuse  themselves 
of  some  darling  fault ;  while  they  repel  with 

indignation   the  suApicion  that    they  posoooa 

any  other. 

That  kind  of  affectation  which  relates  es- 
pecially to  manner,  consists  chiefly  in  assum- 
ing a  particular  expression  of  countenance, 
or  mode  of  behavior,  which  is  not  supported 
by  a  corresponding  state  of  feeling.  Thus 
an  affectation  of  attention,  when  the  thoughts 
are  wandering,  instead  of  that  quiet  and  fixed 
look  which  indicates  real  interest,  produces 
a  certain  degree  of  uneasiness  of  countenance 
arising  out  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  na- 
ture, which  effectually  destroys  the  power  of 
beauty  ;  while  those  futile  attempts  at  being 
brilliant,  which  consist  only  in  flashes  of  the 
eye,  smiles  that  have  neither  appropriateness 
nor  meaning,  and  an  expression  of  &ce 
changing  suddenly  from  grave  to  gay — ^from 
despair  to  rapture — are  suflicient  indications 
of  a  state  of  mind  almost  too  degraded  and 
deplorable  for  ridicule. 

Affectation  of  manner,  however,  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  result  of  excessive  timidity  ; 
and  then  indeed  it  claims  our  tenderest  com- 
passion, and  our  kindest  sympathy.  I  have 
known  little  girls,  when  harshly  treated  in 


childhood,  acquire  a  constrained  and  affected 
manner,  from  the  constant  state  of  unnatural 
apprehension  in  which  they  lived.  This  kind 
of  affectation  is  apt  to  become  in  after  years 
a  fixed  habit,  and  has  subjected  many  a  well- 
meaning  person  to  unmerited  ridicule,  and 
sometimes  to  contempt  Indeed,  affectation 
of  manner  ought  always  to  be  guarded 
against,  because  of  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion  it  is  calculated  to  make  upon  others; 
and  especially  upon  those  who  know  of  no 
higher  qualities  in  connection  with  this  pe- 
culiarity of  manner,  and  upon  whom  it  is 
consequently  the  only  impression  ever  made, 
and  the  only  standard  by  which  the  unfortu- 
nate subject  of  affectation  is  judged  of  for 
life.  How  much  of  the  influence  of  good 
example,  and  the  effect  of  benevolent  effort, 
is  frustrated  by  this  seemingly  insignificant 
cause,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  familiar  con- 
versation which  takes  place  in  society,  and 
particularly  among  the  young,  when  they 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  persons 
from  whose  influence  Or  authority  they  would 
gladly  discover  a  plea  for  escaping. 

Besides  the  timidity  which  belongs  to  con- 
stitutional fear,  and  which  so  frequently  pro- 
duces affectation  of  manner,  there  is  a  timid- 
ity of  a  widely  different  kind,  about  which 
many  serious  mistakes  are  made.  I  mean 
the  timidity  of  the  vain.  Excessive  vanity, 
excites  a  nervous  trembling  apprehension  in 
the  young  candidate  for  public  favor,  which 
is  often  most  erroneously  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  low  estimate  of  self.  Nor  is  it  impos- 
sible that  it  sholild  arise  from  this  cause,  and 
be  the  consequence  of  vanity  still ;  for,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  there  is  a  vanity 
above  par,  and  another  vanity  below  it — 
there  is  a  vanity  which,  looks  eagerly  for 
homage,  believing  it  to  be  a  right ;  tliere  is 
another  which  scarcely  ventures  into  the  field 
of  competition,  convinced  of  its  inadequacy 
to  succeed,  but  which  nevertheless,  retires 
with  a  feeling  of  sullenness  and  depression, 
not  much  allied  to  genuine  humility.  It  is 
that  state  of  vacillation  between  the  excessive 
pleasure  which  admiration  would  afford  if 
obtained,  and  the  excessive  pain  which  any 
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thing  approaching  to  ridicule  or  contempt 
would  occasion,  that  ojften  imparts  to  the 
manners  of  the  young,  a  blushing  nervous 
kind  of  hesitation  and  backwardness,  mis- 
called timidity.  The  timidity  of  modest  feel- 
ing escapee  from  notice,  and  is  happy  ;  that 
of  vanity  escapes,  and  is  piqued  and  miser- 
able. She  who  suffers  from  the  timidity  of 
vanity,  shrinks  from  society  higher  than  her- 
teltC,  not  so  much  from  fear,  as  from  jealousy 
of  being  outshone.  The  simple-hearted  wo- 
man, desirous  of  improvement,  esteems  it  a 
privilege  to  go  into  the  company  of  her  supo- 
rioTB,  for  the  sake  of  what  she  may  learn 
from  those  who  are  better  informed,  or  more 
estimable,  tiian  herself. 

In  contemplating  the  nature  and  effects  of 
artifice,  or  rather  that  system  of  practising 
upon  othera  which  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, and  in  reflecting  upon  the  state  of 
mind  which  this  species  of  practising  indi- 
cates, we  arrive  at  a  more  clear  and  decided 
idea  of  integrity,  as  directly  opposed  to  this 
aystem,  than  we  can  by  any  othor  proooos  of 
thought  There  is  in  fact  no  means  of  giving 
a  poaitive  definitk>n  of  integrity,  so  as  to 
make  it  fiilly  understood.  We  may  call  it  a 
straightforward  and  upright  mode  of  con- 
duct ;  but  it  will  still  remain,  as  before,  to  be 
considered  by  young  ladies  a  sort  of  thing 
which  belongs  to  servants  and  trades-people, 
but  not  to  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  and 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  universal  regret,  that 
in  our  public  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
youth,  integrity  should  occupy  so  small  a 
share  of  attention.  Even  in  our  popular 
works  on  education,  it  holds  no  very  import- 
ant pUce ;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  a  want  of  strict  integrity  is  the  greatest 
of  ail  wants  to  a  social,  moral,  and  account- 
able being.  In  this  opinion,  I  doubt  not  but 
many  of  my  readers  will  cordially  agree,  be- 
cause all  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  restrict 
the  meaning  of  integrity,  to  a  conscientious 
abstaining  from  fraudulent  practices.  Thus, 
when  a  man  has  never  been  known  to  cheat 
in  bis  business,  it  is  said  of  him,  that  his  in- 
tegrity is  unimpeachable ;  and  a  woman  is 


dignified  with  tfie  same  character,  when  she 
is  strict  in  keeping  her  accounts,  and  dis- 
charging her  pecuniary '  debtsi  So  far,  both 
are  entitled  to  our  reepect ;  but  there  are  in- 
numerable modes  in  which  integrity  operates 
upon  character  and  conduct,  besides  what 
relate  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  af- 
feirs. 

Simplicity  of  heart  is  perhaps  more  gener- 
ally understood  and  admired  than  integrity, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  frequent  and  eloquent 
manner  in  which  it  is  expatiated  upon  by 
those  who  describe  the  attractions  of  youth. 
Simplicity  of  heart  is  unquestionably  a  great 
charm  in  woman ;  yet  I  cannot  think  it  su- 
perior to  integrity,  because  it  consists  more 
in  ignorance  of  evil,  and  consequently  of 
temptation,  than  in  principle,  which  would 
withstand  both.  It  consists  chiefly  in  that 
unruffled  serenity  of  soul,  which  suspects  no 
lurking  mischief  beneath  the  fair  surface  of 
things  in  general — which  trusts,  and  confides, 
and  is  happy  in  this  confidence ;  because  it 

huM  novor  l>«an  docoivo^  nor  has  loaraod  the 

fatal  mystery  of  deceiving  others.  It  is  like 
the  dew  on  the  untrodden  grass,  the  bloom 
of  the  flower,  the  down  on  the  butterfly's 
wing,  the  purity  of  newly-fallen  snow,  before 
even  a  breath  of  wind  has  swept  over  it 
Alas !  what  has  it  to  do  in  this  world  of  ours, 
where  so  many  rude  feet  tread,  and  where 
so  many  rough  winds  blow  1  Consequently 
we  find  but  little  true  simplicity  of  heart,  ex- 
cept in  early  youth;  or  connected  with  a 
dullness  of  perception  as  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  human  race ;  or  in  situations 
where  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  admitted. 

But  integrity  we  may  find  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life,  because  integrity  is  founded  on 
principle ;  and  consequently  while  not  a  stran- 
ger to  temptation,  its  nature  is  to  withstand 
it  Integrity  is  shown  in  a  straightforward 
and  upright  line  of  conduct,  on  trifling,  as  well 
as  on  great  occasions ;  in  private,  as  well  as  in 
public ;  beneath  the  eye  of  Grod  alone,  as  wdl 
as  before  the  observation  of  men.  It  is  a  shield 
of  protection  under  which  no  man  can  make 
us  afiraid ;  because  when  actuated  in  all  things 
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by  the  principle  of  integrity,  no  unexpected 
event  can  bring  to  light  what  we  are  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  have  known.  The  woman  who 
walke  through  the  world  with  unstained  integ- 
rity, is  always  safe.  No  fear  then  of  whispering 
tongues ;  or  of  those  confidential  revealings 
of  friendly  secrets,  by  which  the  creature  of 
artifice  is  ever  kept  in  a  state  of  dread  ;  no 
fear  then  of  a  comparing  of  evidence  by  dif- 
ferent parties;  of  the  treachery  of  private 
agents ;  of  the  mal-occurrence  of  contingent 
events ;  above  all,  of  that  half-implied  sus- 
picion which  can  with  difficulty  be  warded  off, 
except  by  an  entire  falsehood.  The  woman 
of  integrity  fears  none  of  these.  Her  course 
is  clear  as  that  of  Hie  sun  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  light  she  sheds  around  her  in  society,  is 
scarcely  less  genial  and  pure. 

Let  us  ask  thent  how  this  integrity  may  be 
preserved,  or  rather — ^for  I  fear  that  will  be 
more  to  the  purpose — ^how  it  is  most  fre- 
quently, and  most  fatally  destroyed. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  even  home- 
education  is  defective  enough  on  this  point ; 
but  if  every  one  who  has  been  educated  at  a 
public  school,  would  tell  one  half  of  tlie  many 
arts  of  subterfuge,  trickery,  and  evasion, 
which  she  learned  to  practise  there ;  and  if 
all  who  are  advanced  in  life  would  also  trace 
out  the  consequences  upon  their  subsequent 
conduct,  of  having  learped  in  early  life  these 
lessons  in  the  school  of  deception,  I  believe 
an  amount  of  moral  culpability,  and  of  oifen- 
siveness  in  the  sight  of  God,  would  be  unfold- 
ed, which  some  of  our  early  instructors  would 
shudder  to  contemplate.  On  looking  into  the 
dark  past»  they  would  then  see  how,  while 
they  were  so  diligently  and  patiently — ^yes, 
and  meritoriously  too^  teaching  us  the  rules 
of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography ;  ex- 
pending their  daily  strength,  and  oAen  their 
midnight  thought,  in  devising  and  carrying 
out  improved  schemes  for  making  us  learn 
more  languages,  and  remember  more  words ; 
we  had  been  almost  equally  busy  in  devising 
schemes  to  promote  our  own  interest,  to  es- 
tablish ourselves  in  the  ftivor  of  our  instruct- 
ors, or  to  eocape  their  too  frequently  well- 
merited  displeasarei 
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And  women  from  their  very' infancy  are  apt 
at  all  this ;  because  to  the  timid,  and  affection- 
ate little  girl,  it  is  so  sad  a  thing  to  frilf  into 
disgrace — so  pleasant  a  thing  to  be  approved, 
and  loved.  Her  young  and  tender  spirit  sinks 
like  a  broken  flower,  when  she  falls  under 
condemnation ;  but  springs  up  exulting  like 
the  lark,  when  commended  by  the  lips  she 
loves. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say,  when  it  is  this 
very  sensitiveness  and  tenderness  of  her  na- 
ture, which  so  ofren,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
trays her  into  ingenious,  indirect,  and  too 
frequently  unlawful  means,  for  warding  off 
blame,  or  obtaining  praise.  There  is  but  one 
thing  we  can  say — ^that  in  common  kindness, 
in  Christian  charity,  her  education  should  be 
studiously  rendered  such  as  to  strengthen  her 
under  this  weakness,  not  to  involve  her  more 
deeply  in  its  worst  consequences — ^the  loss  of 
her  integrity. 

Few  persons  are  aware,  until  they  have 
entered  into  a  full  and  candid  examination 
of  this  subject,  how  very  minute,  and  appa- 
rently insignificant,  are  those  beginnings,  from 
whence  flow  some  of  the  deepest  channels  of 
deception.  Falsehood  makes  a  serious  begin- 
ning at  school,  when  the  master  helps  out  a 
drawing,  and  the  pupil  obtains  the  praise,  as 
if  the  whole  work  was  her  own.  The  master 
has  most  probably  added  only  a  few  effective 
touches,  so  extremely  small  as  not  to  be  de- 
tected by  an  unpractised  eye ;  and  while  the 
proud  and  triumphant  mother  exhibits  the 
drawing  to  her  flattering  friends,  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  for  the  little  girl  to  say  it  was 
not  her  own  doing,  because  all  the  patience, 
all  the  labor,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  merit, 
were  unquestionably  hers.  Yet,  to  let  it  pass 
with  these  unqualified  commendations  be- 
stowed upon  her  as  the  author,  is  a  species 
of  lying  to  God.  Her  young  heart  knows  it 
to  be  so,  and  she  feels  either  humbled,  or  con- 
firmed in  the  deception.  Happy,  thrice  hap- 
py, if  it  be  the  former ! 

Nor  is  home-education  by  any  means  ex- 
empt from  its  temptations  to  &lsehood.  There 
are  many  little  deceptions  practised  upon  un- 
suspecting mothers  and  absent  Others,  which 
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stain  the  page  of  youthful  experience,  and 
lead  to  further  and  more  skilful  practice  in 
the*school  of  deception.  There  are  stolen 
sweets,  whose  bitter  fruit  has  been  deliberate 
falsehood;  excuses  made,  and  perhaps  wholly 
believed,  which  were  perhaps  only  half  true ; 
and  sly  thefts  committed  upon  household 
property,  to  serve  a  selfish  end;  all  which 
have  had  a  degrading  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter, and  which  in  their  worst  consequences 
have  led  to  one  ^Isebood  made  use  of  to  con- 
ceal another,  and  a  third  or  a  fourth  to  cover 
both. 

But  if  childhood  is  beset  with  these  tempta- 
tions, how  much  has  woman  to  guard  a^^aiast, 
when  she  first  mixes  with  society,  and  enters 
the  disputed  ground,  where,  to  be  most  agree- 
able, constitutes  the  strongest  title  to  posses- 
sion !  She  is  then  tempted  to  falsehood,  not 
in  her  words  only,  but  in  her  looks ;  for  there 
is  a  degree  of  integrity  in  looks,  as  well  as  in 
expressions:  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  woman  who  can  look  a  falsehood,  is  not 
a  worse  deceiver  than  she  who  only  tells  one. 
All  sweetness  of  look  and  manner,  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  point,  or  answer- 
ing a  particular  end,  comes  under  this  de- 
scription of  artifice.  Many  persons  who 
cannot  conscientiously  assent  to  what  is  said, 
assume  a  look  of  sympathy  or  approval, 
which  sufficiently  answers  the  purpose  of 
deception,  and  at  the  same  time  escapes  all 
risk  of  discovery  as  such.  Thus,  an  implied 
assent  by  a  smile  and  a  nod,  to  what  we  do  not 
believe,  often  spares  us  the  trouble  and  pain 
of  exposing  our  real  sentiments,  where  they 
are  unpopular,  or  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  inconvenient  oppositk>n. 

Still  I  should  be  sorry  to  set  down  all  per- 
sons  who  smile,  and  nod,  and  appear  to  as- 
sent to  two  different  sides  of  a  question,  as 
intentional  deoeiven ;  because  I  believe  that 
much  of  this  sort  of  double-dealing  arises  out 
of  the  habit  so  many  women  indulge,  of  never 
making  up  their  minds  decidedly  on  any  point 
of  general  intarMit,  or  viewing  any  sul^t  in 
a  distinot  and  determinate  manner ;  so  that 
theymay  almost  be  said  really  to  think  for  the 
tioMintwo^diflbrantways:  ataayrate,diiriiig 


the  time  they  listen  to  each  speaker  separalelj^ 
they  are  sufficiently  convinced  for  ihera. 

Thus  it  becomes  the  first  act  of  integrity  to 
endeavor  to  see,  hear,  and  believe  the  truth, 
and  then  to  speak  it.  A  grateful  woman,  re- 
gardless of  this  rule,  speaks  of  all  persons  as 
good,  to  whom  die  is  indebted,  or  who  haire 
in  any  way  served  her  purposes.  Another, 
and  a  hr  more  serious  instance  of  the  same 
kind  of  practice,  consists  in  pretending  not  to 
see,  or  not  to  understand  vice,  where  it  is  not 
convenient  to  believe  in  its  existence;  and 
this  is  of^en  done  by  the  same  persons,  who 
are  quick  to  detect  and  expose  it  where  sath 
exposure  is  suited  to  their  purpose. 

And  thus  women  in  general  become  ha- 
bituated to  an  indefinite  way  of  thinking,  and 
a  careless  mode  of  speech,  both  which  may 
be  serviceable  to  the  mean-spirited,  by  pre- 
venting the  detection  of  error  in  sentiment, 
or  unsoundness  of  principle ;  though  I  be- 
lieve neither  of  them  were  ever  yet  found 
available  in  assisting  the  cause  of  truth  or 
righteousness. 

Again,  in  the  act  of  doing  good,  there  is  a 
manner  of  speaking  of  what  we  have  done, 
which,  though  not  directly  false,  is  certainly 
at  variance  with  strict  integrity.  I  mean 
when  young  ladies  talk  especially  about  iheir 
schools,  their  poor  women,  and  their  old  men ; 
as  if  their  individual  charities  were  most  be- 
nevolent in  their  operation,  and  unbounded 
in  their  extent ;  when  perhaps  they  have  but 
recently  begun  to  be  exercised  in  these  par- 
ticular channels.  This  is  speaking  the  truth 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  false  im- 
pression; and  the  consequence  not  unfr^- 
quently  is,  when  really  zealous  and  devoted 
people  hear  the  speaker  give  this  account  of 
her  good  deeds,  and  when  they  take  up  the 
subject,  and  address  her  upon  it,  aceording 
to  the  impressk>n  her  words  have  produoed ; 
that,  rather  than  descend  from  the  ialae  posi- 
tion ahe  has  assumed,  and  lower  henelf  in 
the  opinion  of  those  with  wiiom  she  wishes  to 
stand  well,  shegoeaon  to  praetisB  fiirther  aiti- 
fice,  or  possibly  phmgesiato  actual  foteafaood. 

And  it  ovght  always  to  be  bone  in  niod, 
that  these  little  casual,  but  mntlfkma  start* 
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Kng  turns  in  eotninon  conversation,  produce 
more  actual  untruths  tiian  tlie  most  trying 
circumstances  in  life,  where  we  have  incom- 
parably more  at  stake.  If  we  were  all  to 
take  account  each  night  of  the  untruths  we 
had  told  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  an 
exaggerated  description  designed  to  make  a 
story  more  amusing,  down  to  the  frequent 
case  of  receiving  credit  for  an  original  re- 
mark, which  we  knew  was  not  our  own,  I 
imagine  few  persons  would  find  ^emselves 
altogether  clear  of  having  done  violence  to 
the  pure  spirit  of  truth.  And  if  we  add, 
also*  to  this  list  of  falsehoods,  all  those  un- 
fair  or  garbled  statements,  which  may  tend  to 
throw  a  brighter  coloring  over  some  cause 
we  wish  to  advocate,  or  cast  another  into 
shade,  I  believe  we  should  find  that  we  had 
indeed  abundant  need  to  pray  for  the  re- 
newed assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  touch 
and  guard  our  lips,  so  that  they  should  utter 
no  more  guile. 

Besides  these  instances  of  the  want  of  in- 
tegrity, in  which  our  own  consciences  alone  are 
concerned,  there  are  others  which  demand  a 
stricter  attention  to  the  claims  of  justice,  as 
they  relate  to  our  friends,  and  to  society  at 
large.  Under  which  head,  I  would  notice 
the  duty  of  doing  justice  to  those  we  do  not 
love,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  in- 
jured us.  Instead  of  which,  how  frequently 
do  we  find  that  young  women  begin  to  tell 
all  the  bad  qvalilies  of  their  friends,  as  soon 
as  they  have  quarrelled  with  them !  How 
often  do  wo  find,  too,  that  such  disagree- 
ipentB  are  related  with  conscious  unfeimess, 
their  own  evil  being  kept  out  of  sight,  as  well 
as  their  firiend's  good,  where  there  has  been 
a  mixtufe  of  both  ! 

There  is  a  common  practkse  too,  when  oinr 
own  conduct  is  in  any  way  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  our  friends  kindly  ass^n  a  plausible 
leasoA  for  what  we  have  done,  lo  let  that 
pass  as  the  real  one^  though  W9  know*  with- 
in our  heartsv  it  is  not  so ;  or  to  let  persons 
make  a  favorable  guess  nspeeting  is,  w«th« 
•«t  oontradksting  it«  though  we  know  their 
I  osMinsions,  in  oonsequeoee  of  our  silenoe,  or 
i  appniwit  assent,  will  bs  fklse  ones. 


Now,  all  these  tilings,  how  insignificant 
soever  they  may  appear  to  man,  are  import- 
ant between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  and 
must  be  deeply  ofl^ensive  in  the  sight  of  that 
Being  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  in. 
iquity.  They  are  important,  as  forming  parts 
of  a  whole,  items  of  a  mass,  links  in  a  chain, 
steps  in  a  downward  progress,  which  mnst 
lead  away  from  a  participation  with  the 
blessed,  in  a  kingdom,  whose  enjoyments 
consist  of  purity  and  truth. 

We  have  now  come  to  that  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  integrity,  which  relates  to 
pecuniary  affairs.  And  here  what  a  field  of 
operation  opens  before  us,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  principles  of  good  or  evil,  of 
benevolence  or  selfishness,  of  uprightness  or 
artifice,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe, 
less  by  their  own  nature,  than  by  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  manners  and  general  conduct 
of  women ! 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  usages  of 
society  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, to  the  spiritual  progress  of  individuals, 
or  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  human 
soul,  than  laxity  of  principle  as  regards  our 
pecuniary  dealings  with  each  other.  It  is  a 
case  which  all  can  understand — ^the  worldly, 
as  well  as  religious  professors ;  i(  then,  the 
slightest  flaw  appears  in  the  conduct  of  the 
latter  in  this  respect,  the  interests  of  religion 
must  be  injured  in  consequence,  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  must  suffer. 

<*  But  it  is  impossible,"  say  the  feir  readers 
of  this  page,  **  that  this  part  of  the  subject 
can  have  any  reference  to  us,  we  have  so 
little  to  do  with  money ;''  or,  perhaps,  they 
say,  ^  so  little  in  our  power  to  spend."  Per- 
haps  it  is  the  very  smaUness  of  your  supply 
according  to  the  ideas  you  have  fbnned  of 
its  inadequacy  to  meet  your  wishes,  which  is 
the  cause  of  your  want  of  integrity ;  for  no 
one  can  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principiss  of  integrity,  until  they  have  learned 
to  pfsctise  economy.  By  ecouomy,  I  do  asi 
naean  simply  the  art  of  saving  money,  but 
the  nobler  science  of  employtng  it  fer  the 
best  purposes^  and  in  its  just  proportions. 

In  order  to  act  out  the  principles 


ruons. 

I  of  integ-  I 
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rity  in  all  their  dignity,  and  all  their  purity, 
it  is  highly  important,  too,  that  young  wo- 
men should  begin  in  early  life  to  entertain  a 
scrupulous  delicacy  with  regard  to  incurring 
pecuniary  obligations ;  and  especially,  never 
to  throw  themselves  upon  the  politeness  of 
gentlemen,  to  pay  the  minutest  sum  in  the 
way  of  procuring  for  them  gratification,  or 
indulgence.  I  do  not  say  that  they  may  not 
frequently  be  so  circumstanced,  as,  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  to  receive  such  kindness 
from  near  relations,  or  even  from  elderly 
persons;  but  I  speak  of  men  m  general, 
upon  whom  they  have  not  the  claim  of  kin- 
dred ;  and  I  have  observed  the  carelessness 
with  which  some  young  ladies  tax  the  polite- 
ness—nay, the  purses  of  gentlemen,  respect- 
ing which  it  would  be  difGcult  to  say,  whether 
it  indicated  most  an  absence  of  delicate  feel- 
ing, or  an  absence  of  integrity. 

I  am  aware,  that,  in  many  cases,  this  un- 
satisfactory kind  of  obligation  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  avoid,  and,  sometimes,  even  impos- 
sible ;  yet,  a  prompt  and  serious  effort  should 
always  be  made — and  made  in  such  a  way 
that  you  shall  clearly  be  understood  to  have 
both  the  wish,  and  the  power,  to  pay  your 
own  expenses.  If  the  wish  is  wanting,  I 
can  have  nothing  to  say  in  so  humiliating  a 
case ;  but  if  you  have  not  the  means  of  de^ 
fraying  your  own  charges,  it  is  plain  that  you 
have  no  right  to  enjoy  your  pleasures  at  the 
expense  of  another.  There  are,  however, 
different  ways  of  proposing  to  discharge 
such  debts ;  and  there  is  sometimes  a  hesi- 
tancy in  the  alternate  advance  and  retreat  of 
the  hit  lady's  purse,  which  would  require 
extraordinary  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman,  were  his  object  to  obtain  a  re- 
payment of  his  own  money. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  settlement  of  all  other 
debts.  Delicacy  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
form  a  plea  ibr  their  adjustment  being  neg- 
lected. Indeed,  few  persons  feel  their  deli- 
cacy much  wounded,  by  having  the  right- 
money  paid  to  them  at  the  right  time ;  or,  in 
other  words,  when  it  is  due.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  all  giving  of  commis- 
Never  let  such  affiurs  stand  on  and 


on,  fer  want  of  a  suitable  opportunity  for  ar- 
ranging their  settlement;  especially,  ne^er 
let  the  payment  of  a  debt  be  longer  ddayed, 
because  it  is  evidently  forgotten  by  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  owing. 

All  matters  of  business  should  also  be  ad- 
justed as  fairly,  and  as  promptly,  with  friends 
and  near  relations, as  with  strangers;  and  all 
things  in  such  cases  should  be  as  clearly  un- 
derstood. If  the  property  transferred  be  in- 
tended as  a  gift,  say  so ;  if  a  loan,  say  that 
the  thing  is  lent ;  and  if  a  purchase,  either 
pay  for  it,  or  name  the  price  yon  expect  How 
many  lasting  and  lamentable  misunderstand- 
ings among  the  nearest  connections  would  this 
kind  of  integrity  prevent — ^how  much  wound- 
feeling,  disappointment,  and  chagrin ! 

It  is  a  mistaken  view  of  economy,  and 
evinces  a  great  want  of  integrity,  when  per- 
sons are  always  endeavoring  to  obtain  servi- 
ces, or  to  purchase  goods,  at  a  lower  rate 
than  their  just  value.  But  if  the  vender  of 
an  article  be  indebted  to  you  for  a  kindness, 
it  is  something  worse  than  mean,  to  ask,  for 
that  reason,  an  abatement  in  its  pcice. 

In  many  cases  where  our  claims  are  just, 
it  is  easy  to  press  them  in  an  unjust  manner ; 
and  we  never  do  this  more  injuriously  to  the 
interests  of  society,  than  when  we  urge  work- 
people  beyond  what  is  necessary,  by  telling 
them  that  a  thing  will  positively  be  needed  at 
a  certain  time,  when  we  do  not  really  believe 
it  will  There  is  a  general  complaint  against 
dressmakers,  shoemakers,  and  many  other 
makers  of  articles  of  clothing,  that  they  are 
habitually  regardless  of  punctuality  and  truth. 
But  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  root  of  the 
grievance  in  a  great  measure  arises  out  of 
the  evil  already  alluded  to,  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  by  whom  they  are  employed. 

Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a  young  dress- 
maker, one  of  that  most  pitiable  dass  of  hu- 
man beings,  whose  pallid  countenances,  and 
often  deformed  and  feeble  frames,  sufficiently 
attest  the  unnatural  exertions  by  which  tiiey 
obtain  their  scanty  bread.  A  young  lady 
wishes  to  have  a  dress  elaborately  made,  and 
for  the  sake  of  having  it  done  expeditiously, 
names  the  precise  day  on  which  it  must  be 
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fttiiehedt  ftdding  as  a  avffieient  raaibA  far 
punctttalhy,  that  it  mmt  then  be  worn.  The 
poor  dreBBtnaker  aits  aD  ni^t  long  in  ber  lit* 
tie  jpfiem  towth  working  by  the  Kgbt  of  a 
thin  candte,  while  the  young  lady  eleepe 
0Oiind>iy  in  lier  bed.  The  Sabbath  dawns, 
and  the  dreaemaker  is  atiH  at  work;  until 
passing  feet  begin  to  be  heard  in  the  street, 
anJ  shutters  are  uncleaed;  and  then,  With 
aching  head  and  weary  Hmbs,  she  puts  away 
her  uttfinlshed  task,  doubting  whether  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
sleep  which  exhausted  nature  demands,  or  to 
wandering  abroad  to  search  for  purer  air,  of 
which  that  nature  is  equally  in  need.  The 
day  arrives  at  last  on  which  the  dress  must 
be  taken  home,  according  to  appointment. 
This  time  the  dressmaker  is  punotaa1»  be- 
cause she  believes  that  delay  would  be  of 
consequence.  She  knocks  at  the  door  of  the 
lady's  manswn.  The  servant  coolly  tells  her 
that  her  young  mistress  has  gone  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  the  country.  Is  it  likely  that 
this  poor  workwoman  should  ba  equally 
punctual  the  next  time  her  services  are  re- 
quired 1  or  need  we  ask  how  the  law  of  love 
has  operated  here  1 

The  habit  of  keeping  strict  accounts  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  is  good 
in  all  circumstances  of  life ;  but  it  is  never 
£0  imperative  a  duty,  us  when  we  have  the 
property  of  others  committed  to  our  care. 
Unftiitlifulness  in  the  keeping  and  manage- 
ment of  money  which  belongs  to  others,  has 
perhaps  been  the  cause  of  more  flagrant  dis- 
aster and  disgrace,  than  any  other  species  of 
moral  delinquency  which  has  stained  the 
character  of  man,  or  woman  either.  Yet, 
how  easily  may  this  occur,  without  an  ex- 
treme of  scrupulous  care,  which  the  young 
cannot  too  soon,  or  too  earnestly  learn  to 
practiae  !  Even  in  the  collecting  of  subscrip- 
tions for  two  different  purposes,  small  sums, 
by  some  slight  irregularity,  may  become  mix- 
ed ;  and  integrity  is  sacrificed,  if  the  minutest 
fraction  be  eventually  placed  to  the  wrong 
account 

I  cannot  Ibr  an  instant  suppose  that  a 
Christian  woman,  under  any  circumatancse, 


cfVen  the  most  difficult  and  pei^plexing,  ce«ld 
he  under  the  slightest  temptation  to  appro^ 
priato  to  her  own  use,  for  a  month,  a  week, 
a  day»  or  an  hour,  the  minutest  item  of  what 
she  had  collected  for  another  purpose,  trust- 
ing to  her  own  future  resources  for  its  reim-  [ 
bareement ;  because  this  would  be  a  species 
•f  dishonesty,  which,  if  once  admitted  as  a 
principle  of  conduct,  would  be  liable  to  termi- 
nate in  the  most  fearful  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences. It  is  the  privilege  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  England,  that  they  have  learned  a 
code  of  purer  morals,  than  to  admit  even 
such  a  thought,  presented  under  the  form  of 
an  available  means  of  escape  from  difficulty, 
or  attainment  of  gratification.  Still  it  is  well 
to  fortify  the  mind,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
against  temptation  of  every  kind,  that  if  it 
should  occur — and  who  can  be  secure  against 
it  ? — we  may  not  be  taken  unawares  by  an 
enemy  whose  assaults  are  sometimes  as  in- 
sidk>U8,  as  they  are  always  untiring. 

One  of  the  means  I  would  now  propose  to 
tho  yoang  read«r,  ie  to  turn  with  serious  at- 
tention to  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphire, 
as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  nor 
let  it  be  forgotten,  that  this  appalling  act  of 
moral  delinquency,  originating  in  selfishness, 
and  terminating  in  falsehood,  was  the  first 
sin  which  had  crept  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
after  the  Shepherd  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
while  the  fiock  remained  in  a  state  approach- 
ing the  nearest  to  that  of  perfect  holiness, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  ever 
experienced  on  this  earth,  since  the  time 
when  sin  first  entered  into  the  worid. 

Yes,  it  is  an  awful  and  impressive  thought, 
that  even  in  this  state,  temptation  was  allow- 
ed to  present  itself  in  such  a  form,  accom- 
panied with  a  desire  still  to  stand  well  with 
the  faithful,  even  after  integrity  was  gone. 
The  words  of  Peter  are  most  memorable  on 
this  occasion  :  WhUe  it  remained,  was  ii  not 
thine  own  7  and  tfier  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in 
thine  own  power  1  Evidently  implying,  that  it 
was  better  not  to  pretend  to  act  upon  high 
and  generous  principles,  than  not  to  do  so 
faithfully.  He  then  concludes  in  this  em- 
phatic language :  ^  Tkeu  has  not  lied  wUo 
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mfN,  hui  vnio  Qod/*  By  which  we  leum 
that  eyery  species  of  dishonesty  practised 
between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  is  equally 
oflfensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  that  which 
is  evident  to  men  ;  and  that  there  is  no  clear, 
upright,  and  faithful  walk  for  any  human  be- 
ing in  this  world,  whether  young  or  old, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  exalted  or 
lowly,  but  that  which  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  integrity. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

BEDICATIOll  OF  TOUTE. 

Without  having  noade  any  pretension  in 
this  volume  to  class  it  under  the  head  of  a 
religious  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  render 
it  throughout  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  by  pointing  out  those  minor  duties 
of  life,  and  those  errors  of  society,  which 
strictly  religious  writers  almost  universally 
consider  as  too  hisignificant  for  their  atten- 
tion. And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  to  inter- 
weave these  seeming  trifles  in  practice,  with 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
faith. 

I  cannot  but  think;  however,  that  to  many, 
and  especially  to  the  young,  this  minuteness 
of  detail  may  have  its  use,  by  bringing  home 
to  their  attention  familiar  instances  upon 
which  Christian  principle  may  be  brought  to 
bear.  For  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that 
religion  ought  never  to  be  treated  or  consid- 
ered as  a  thing  set  apart  from  daily  and  fa- 
miliar use,  to  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  al- 
most exclusively  to  sabbaths,  and  societies, 
and  serious  reading.  To  me  it  appears  that 
the  influence  of  religion  should  be  like  an 
atmosphere,  pervading  all  things  connected 
with  our  being ;  that  it  ought  to  constitute 
tlie  element  in  which  the  Christian  lives, 
more  than  the  sanctuary  into  which  he  re- 
tires. When  considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  nothing  can  be  too  minute  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  its  principles ;  so  that, 
instead  of  our  worldly  and  our  spiritual  con- 


oems  occupying  two  distinct  pages  in  our 
experience,  the  one,  according  to  this  nile^ 
becomes  regulated  by  our  spiritual  views; 
and  the  other  applied  to  our  worldly  avoca^ 
tions,  as  well  as  to  our  eternal  interests 

In  relation  to  this  subject  it  has  been  re- 
marked, in  the  quaint  language  of  an  old 
writer,  that  no  sin  is  **  little  in  itsel(  because 
there  is  no  UtUe  law  to  be  despised — do  Uiiie 
heaven  to  be  lost— no  Utile  hell  to  be  en* 
dured;"  and  it  is  by  this  estimate  that  I 
would  value  every  act,  and  every  thought, 
in  which  the  principles  of  good  and  evil  are 
involved. 

The  great  question,  whether  the  principles 
of  Christian  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  wheth- 
er the  religion  of  the  Bible,  shall  be  adopted 
as  the  rule  of  conduct  by  the  young,  remains 
yet  to  be  considered,  not  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  that  faith,  but  as  regards  the  de- 
sirableness of  embracing  it  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  willingly  and  entirely,  with  earnest- 
ness as  well  as  love. 

I  am  writing  thus  on  the  supposition,  that, 
witli  all  who  read  these  pages,  convictions  of 
the  necessity  and  excellence  of  personal  re- 
ligion have  at  one  time  or  other  been  experi- 
enced. The  opinion  is  general,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, correct,  that  the  instances  are  extremely 
rare  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  awa- 
ken the  human  soul  to  a  sense  of  its  real 
situation  as  an  accountable  being,  pasrang 
through  a  state  of  probation,  before  entering 
upon  an  existence  of  endless  duration.  Nor 
among  young  persons  born  of  Christian  pa- 
rents,  and  educated  in  a  Christian  country, 
where  the  means  of  religious  instruction  are 
accessible  to  all,  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that 
such  convictions  have  not,  at  times,  been 
strong  and  deep ;  though,  possibly,  thay  may 
have  been  so  neglected  as  to  render  their  re- 
currence less  frequent,  and  less  powerful  in 
their  influence  upon  the  mind. 

Still  it  is  good  to  recall  the  time  when  the 
voice  of  warning,  and  of  invitation,  was  first 
heard ;  to  revisit  the  scene  of  a  father's  faith- 
ful instruction,  and  of  the  prayers  of  a  lost 
mother;  to  hear  again  the  sabbath-evening 
sermon ;  to  visit  the  cottage  of  a  dying 
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Christian  ;  or  even  to  look  back  once  more 
into  the  chamber  of  infancy,  where  our  first 
tears  of  real  penitence  were  shed.  It  is  good 
to  remember  how  it  was  with  us  in  those  by- 
gone days  when  we  welcomed  the  chastise- 
ments of  love,  and  kissed  the  rod  that  was 
stretched  forth  by  a  Father's  hand.  How 
blest  did  we  then  feel,  in  the  belief  that  we 
were  not  neglected,  not  forgotten,  not  over- 
looked !  Has  any  thing  which  the  world  we 
have  too  much  loved  has  since  offered  us,  af- 
forded a  happiness  to  be  compared  with  this 
belief  1  Oh!  no.  Then  why  not  hearken, 
when  the  same  voice  is  still  inviting  you  to 
come  1  and  why  not  comply  wh«n  the  same 
hand  is  still  pointing  out  the  way  to  peace  ? 
What  is  the  hindrance  which  stands  in  your 
way  1  What  is  the  difficulty  which  prevents 
the  dedication  of  your  youth  to  God  ?  Let 
this  question  be  seriously  asked,  and  fully 
answered ;  for  it  is  of  immense  importance 
that  you  should  know  on  what  grounds  the 
invitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  been  re- 
jected, and  why  you  are  adopting  another 
rule  of  conduct  than  that  which  is  prescribed 
in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

I  tepeat,  it  is  of  immense  importance,  be- 
cause this  is  a  subject  which  admits  of  no 
trifling.  If  it  is  of  importance  in  every 
branch  of  mental  improvement,  that  we 
should  be  active,  willing,  earnest,  and  faith- 
ful, it  is  still  more  important  here.  When 
we  do  not  persevere  in  learning,  it  does  not 
follow  of  necessity  that  we  grow  more  igno- 
rant; because  we  may  remain  where  we 
are,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  goes  on.  But 
in  religion,  there  is  no  standing  still ;  because 
opportunities  neglected,  and  convictions  re- 
sisted, are  involved  in  the  great  question  of 
responsibility— so  that  no  one  can  open  their 
Bible,  or  attend  the  means  of  religious  in- 
Btructwn,  or  spend  a  Sabbath,  or  even  enter 
into  solemn  communion  with  their  own  heart, 
as  in  the  sig^t  of  God,  but  they  must  be  so 
much  the  worse  for  such  opportunities  of 
improvement,  if  neglected  or  despised. 

I  have  dwelt  much  in  this  volume  upon  the 

law  of  perfect  love,  as  well  as  upon  the  sin- 

I  cerity  and  the  fidthfulness  with  whkh  that 


law  should  be  carried  out ;  and  never  is  thin 
more  important,  or  more  essential,  than  in  our 
religious  profession.  The  very  groundwork 
of  the  Christian  faith  is  love ;  and  love  can 
accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  conformity  in 
life  and  practice,  than  could  ever  be  effected 
by  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  without  assistance  firom  the 
life-giving  principle  of  love. 

Still  the  state  of  the  Christian  In  this  world 
is  always  described  as  one  of  warfare,  and  not 
of  repose;  and  how,  without  earnestness, 
are  temptations  to  be  resisted,  convictions 
acted  upon,  or  good  intentions  carried  out  1 
As  time  passes  on,  too,  faithfulness  is  tried. 
What  has  been  adopted,  or  embraced,  must 
be  adhered  to.  And  in  this,  with  many 
young  persons,  consists  the  greatest  of  their 
trials ;  for  there  is  often  a  reaction  on  first 
learning  to  understand  something  of  the  re- 
alities of  life,  which  throws  them  back  from 
the  high  state  of  expectation  and  excitement, 
under  which  they  first  embraced  religious 
truth. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  objections  which 
most  frequently  operate  to  prevent  the  young 
surrendering  themselves  to  their  conviction? 
of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  personal 
religion.  «« If  I  begin,  I  must  go  on."  Your 
mind  is  not  then  made  up.  You  have  not 
counted  the  cost  of  coming  out  from  the 
worid,  nor  honestly  weighed  the  advantages 
of  securing  the  guidance,  support,  and  pro- 
tection of  personal  religion,  against  every 
other  pursuit,  object,  or  idol  of  your  lives. 
Perhaps  it  is  society,  amusement,  or  fashion, 
wliich  stands  in  your  way.  Be  assured  there 
is  society  of  the  highest  order,  where  religion 
is  supreme ;  and  if  not  exactly  what  is  popu- 
larly called  amusement,  there  is  a  heartfelt 
interest  in  all  which  relates,  however  remote- 
ly, to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
— an  interest  unknown  to  those  who  have  no 
bond  of  union,  founded  upon  the  basis  of 
Christian  love. 

Is  it  possible^  then,  that  feshion  can  deter 
you — ^fashion,  a  tyrant  at  once  both  firivolous 
and  cruel — feshion,  who  never  yet  was  rich 
enough  to  repay  one  of  her  feltowers,  for  the 
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sacrifice  of  a  single  happy  hour — ^fodiion, 
whose  realm  is  folly»  and  who  is  perpetaally 
giving  place  to  sickness,  sorrow,  and  the 
grave  ?  Compare  for  one  instant  her  empire 
with  that  of  religion.  I  admit  tliat  her  pow- 
er is  extensive,  almost  all-pervading;  but 
what  has  Jier  sovereign  sway  effected  upon 
the  destinies  of  man  ?  She  has  adjusted  or- 
naments, and  selected  colors ;  she  htm  cloth- 
ed and  unclothed  thousands,  and  arrayed 
multitudes  in  her  own  livery — but  never  hM 
iasbion  bestowed  dignity  or  peace  of  mind 
upon  one  single  individual  of  the  whole  &m- 
iiy  of  man. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  natnre  and 
the  power  of  religion  to  proceed  further  with 
the  comparison.  Can  that  which  relates 
merely  to  the  body,  which  is  fleeting  as  a 
breath,  and  unstaUe  as  the  shadow  of  a  doud, 
deter  from  what  is  pure,  immortal,  and 
divine  t 

Still  I  am  aware  it  is  easy,  in  the  solitude 
of  the  chamber,  or  in  ihe  privacy  of  domestic 
life,  to  think  and  speak  in  this  exalted  strain, 
and  yet  to  go  into  the  society  of  the  £&8hk>n. 
able,  the  correct,  and  the  woridiy-miaded, 
who  have  never  felt  the  necessity  of  being 
religious,  and  to  be  suddenly  brought,  by  the 
chilling  influence  of  their  reasoning  or  their 
satire,  to  conclude  that  the  convenient  season 
for  you  to  admit  the  claims  of  religion  upon 
your  he^  and  life,  has  not  yet  arrived. 

I  believe  the  most  dangerous  influence, 
which  society  exercises  upon  young  women, 
is  derived  fix>ra  woridly-minded  persons,  of 
strong  common  sense,  who  are  fashionable 
in  their  appearance,  generaHy  correct  in  their 
conduct,  and  amiable  and  attractive  in  tiieir 
manners  and  conversation.  Young  women 
guardedly  and  respectably  brought  up  see 
little  of  vice»  and  know  little  of 

•'The  thovMUKl  paths  wliicii  dope  the  way  to  nn.** 

They  are  consequently  comparatively  uoh- 
acquainted  with  the  beginnings  of  evil,  and 
still  less  so  with  those  dark  passages  of  life, 
to  whicb  such  beginnings  are  calculated  to 
lead.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  exeept  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  convictions. 


they  may  be  said  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real 
necessity  of  religion.  It  is  but  natural  then, 
that  those  correct  and  well-bred  persons,  to  • 
whom  allusion  has  been  made,  who  pasB  on 
from  the  cradle  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
treating  religion  with  respect,  as  a  good  thing  > 
for  the  poor  and  the  disconsolate,  but  al-  !j 
together  unnecessary  for  /ftcni,  should  appear, 
on  a  slight  examination  of  the  subjMH;,  to  be 
living  in  a  much  nuire  enviable  state,  than 
those  who  believe  themselves  calM  upon  to 
renounce  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  de- 
vote  their  time  and  their  talenti^  their  en- 
ergies and  their  aflections,  to  a  cause  which 
the  worldly-minded  regard,  at  best,  as  vision- 
ary and  wild. 

I  have  spoken  of  such  persons  passing  on 
to  the  hrink  of  the  grave,  and  I  have  used 
this  expression,  because,  I  believe  Ihe  grave 
has  terrors,  even  to  them ;  that  when  one 
earthly  hold  afbr  another  gives  way,  and 
health  deelinecand  fo^ionable  friends  fall 
off,  and  death  sits  i>eekoniog  en  tlie  tomb, 
stones  of  their  newly-buried  assoeiates  and 
relatives ;  I  believe  there  is  often  a  fearful 
questioning,  about  the  realities  of  etertml 
things,  and  chiefly  about  tbe  religion,  which 
in  idea  they  had  set  apart  for  the  poor,  the 
aged,  and  the  dJaeonsolate,  but  would  none 
of  it  themselves. 

YeS|  I  believe,  if  the  young  could  witnera 
the  solitude  of  such  penomH  oould  visit  their 
ohambefs  of  sickness,  and  gain  adraiHatice  te 
the  secret  counsels  of  their  souls,  they  would 
find  there  an  aching  void,  a  want,  a  destitu. 
tion,  wbioh  the  wealth  and  the  foahion,  the 
pomp  and  the  gk>ry  of  the  whole  habitable 
world  would  be  insufficient  to  supply. 

It  is  often  secretly  objeeted  by  young  peo- 
ple, that,  by  roakiiig  a  profession  of  religion 
they  should  be  brought  into  feyowahip  and 
aasociation  with  vulgar  persons :  in  answer 
to  which  argument,  it  wouki  be  easy  lo  ekow 
that  nothing  can  be  more  vulgar  than  ¥iee^ 
to  say  no^iiog  of  worldly-miadedneaa.  It  is, 
however,  more  to  the  purpose  to  endeavor 
to  convince  them,  that  true  reUgiien  is  so 
purifying  te  itaown  nature,  no  to  be  capable 
of  elevaliag  and  lefiiilog  minde  wlueh  have  y 
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nevtr  been  eitlmr  eofleiied  or  enlighteoed  by 
any  other  influence. 

All  who  have  been  extensively  engaged  in 
the  practical  exercise  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence; and  whO|  in  promoting  the  good  of 
their  ieUow-ereatures,  have  been  admitted  to 
scenee  of  domestic  privacy  among  the  illiterate 
and  the  poor,  will  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  religion  is  capable  of  rendering  the 
society  of  some  of  the  humblest  and  simplest 
of  human  beings^  as  truly  refined,  and  far 
more  aflfoctingin  its  pathos  and  interest,  than 
that  of  the  most  intelligent  circles  in  the  high- 
er walks  of  life.  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend 
to  call  it  as  refined  in  manners,  and  phrase- 
ology ;  but  in  the  ideas  and  the  feelings  which 
its  conversation  is  intended  to  convey.  That 
is  not  refined  society  where  polished  language 
is  U£ed  as  the  medium  for  low  ideas ;  but 
that  in  which  the  ideas  are  raised  above 
vulgar  and  worldly  things  and  assimilated 
with  thoughts  and  themes  on  which  the  holy 
and  the  wise,  the  saint  and  the  philosopher, 
alike  delight  to  dwelL 

It  is  no  exaggeration  then  to  say,  that  the 
conversation  of  the  humble  Christian  on  her 
death-bed— her  lowly  bed  of  suffering,  sur- 
rounded by  poverty  and  destitution— is  some- 
times so  fiaught  with  the  intelligence  of  that 
celestial  worid  on  which  her  hopes  are  fixed, 
that  to  have  spent  an  hour  in  her  presence, 
is  like  having  had  the  glories  of  heaven,  and 
the  wonders  of  immortality,  revealed.  And 
is  this  a  vulgar  or  degrading  employment  for 
a  refined  and  intellectual  being  ?  to  dwell 
upon  the  noblest  theme  which  human  intel- 
lect has  ever  grasped*  to  look  onward  from 
the  perishable  things  of  time  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and 
k>ve  ?  to  forget  the  sufierings  of  fiail  homani- 
ty,  and  to  live  by  ftiith  among  the  ransomed 
spirits  of  the  blest,  in  the  presence  of  angels, 
and  before  the  Saviour^  ascribing  hmar  and 
glory,  dominion  and  power,  to  Mbn  that  ntteth 
on  die  throne  and  to  iheLan^  forever  and  ever? 

In  turning  back  to  the  worid,  from  the 
contemplation  of  mxoti  a  state  of  mind,  we 
feel  that  vulgarity  consists  neidier  in  religion 
itseK  nor  in  ita  requirements^  but  in  attaching 


undue  importance  to  the  things  of  time,  and 
in  making  them  our  chieC  or  only  good. 

If  young  people  are  often  deterred  from 
becoming  religious  by  seeing  a  great  number 
of  genteel,  correct,  and  agreeable  persons, 
who,  for  any  thing  they  can  discover  to  the 
contrary,  are  doing  very  well  without  it,  they 
are  still  more  forcibly  deterred  by  feeling  no 
want  of  it  within  themselves. 

Perhaps  you  are  so  protected  by  pkrents, 
and  so  hemmed  in  by  domestic  regulations, 
that  you  feel  it  more  difficult  to  do  what  is 
positively  wrong,'  than  what  is  generaUy  ap- 
proved as  right  But  do  not  be  so  blind  and 
presumptuous  as  to  mistake  this  apparently 
inoffensive  state,  for  being  religious ;  and  re- 
membei,  if  it  is  difficult  to  do  wrong  now,  it 
is  the  last  stage  of  your  experience  in  which 
you  will  find  it  so.  Obliged  to  quit  tlie  pa- 
rental rooC  deprived  by  death  of  your  nat- 
ural protectors,  required  as  years  advance 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  duties  of 
life,  or  to  incur  a  greater  share  of  culpability 
by  their  neglect ;  thrown  among  strangers,  or 
friends  who  are  no  longer  watchful  or  soli- 
citous for  your  temporal  and  spiritual  good ; 
involved  in  new  connections,  and  exposed  to 
temptations  both  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, how  will  your  mind,  lately  so  careless 
and  secure,  awake  to  a  conscious  feeling  of 
your  own  weakness^  and  a  secret  terror  of 
impending  harm !  For  woman  from  her  very 
feebleness  is  fearful;  while  from  her  sensi- 
tiveness she  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  pain. 
Without  religk>n,  then,  she  is  the  most  pitia- 
ble, the  most  abject,  the  most  utterly  destitute 
of  all  created  beings.  The  world— society — 
nay,  even  domestic  life,  has  nothinj'  to  offer 
on  which  her  heart  in  its  unregpflerate  state 
can  rest  in  safety.  Each  day  «  a  period  of 
peril,  if  not  of  absolute  agony ;  for  all  she  has 
to  give— her  affectiop^  which  constitute  her 
wealth — are  involved  in  speculations,  which 
can  yield  back  into  her  bosom  nothing  but 
ashes  and  mourning. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  woman  who  has  made 
religion  her  stronghold— her  defence — ^her 
stay.  Unchecked  in  the  happiest  and  most 
congenial  impulse  of  her  nature,  can  she  still 
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lovei  because  the  Lord  her  God  has  com- 
manded that  she  should  love  him  with  all  her 
heart,  and  with  all  her  streDgth*  and  that  she 
should  love  her  neighbor  as  herBel£  Thus, 
though  disappointment  or  death  may  blight  her 
earthly  hopes ;  or  though  a  cloud  may  rest  upon 
the  bestowment  of  her  affections  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  the  principle  of  love  which  fills  her 
soul  remains  the  same,  and  she  is  most  happy 
when  its  sphere  of  exercise  is  unbounded  and 
eternal 

And  is  it  possible  that  any  of  the  xmtkmal 
beings  whom  I  am  addressing  would  dare  to 
rush  upon  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
this  uncertain  and  precarious  Ufef  without 
the  protection  and  support  of  religion  I  Oh ! 
n(H  they  tell  me  they  are  all  belierers  in  re- 
ligion— all  professors  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  are  you  all  religious  ?  Deceive  not  your- 
selves. There  is  no  other  way  of  being 
Christians,  except  by  being  personally  re* 
ligious.  If  not  personally  religious  now,  are 
you  then  ready  to  begin  to  be  so  1  Delay  not ; 
you  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and 
are  capable  of  judging  on  many  important 
points.  You  pfofess  to  believe  in  a  religion 
which  expressly  teaches  you  that  it  is  itself  the 
one  thing  needful  What  then  stands  in  the 
way  ?  I(  after  mature  and  candid  deliberation, 
you  decidedly  prefer  the  world,  injure  not  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  an  empty  profession,  nor 
act  the  cowardly  part  of  wearing  the  outward 
badge  of  a  faith  which  holds  not  pooseaoion 
of  your  heart  and  affections.  It  is  neither 
honorable  nor  just  to  allow  any  one  to  doubt 
on  whose  side  you  are.  I(  therefore,  your 
decision  be  in  &vor  of  religion,  it  is  still  more 
impon^nt  that  you  should  not  blush  to  own 
a  Saviour  who  left  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  inUbited  a  mortal  and  suffering 
frame,  and  finally  died  an  ignominious  death, 
for  you.    ' 

Nor  let  the  plea  of  yowh  retard  the  offer- 
ing of  your  heart  to  Him  who  gave  you  all  its 
capacity  for  exquisite  and  intense  enjoyment 
If  you  are  youngs  you  are  happy  in  having 
more  to  offer.  Though  it  constitutes  the 
greatest  privilege  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, that  we  are  not  required  to  bring  any 


thing  by  whioh  to  ponhase  the  blcsBingB  of 
pardon  and  salvation ;  it  auraiy  most  afford 
some  additional  satiafiMtion  to  a  genefous 
mind,  to  firal  that  because  but  a  eiiort  period 
of  life  has  paawd  away,  there  is  more  of  | 
health  and  strengtht  of  elaatieity  and  vigor,  to 
bring  into  the  field  of  action,  tiian  if  the  de- 
cision upon  whose  side  to  engage,  had  been 
deferred  until  a  later  period. 

What,  for  instance,  should  we  think  cf  the 
subjects  of  a  gradooa  and  beneficent  aover- 
eign,  who  maintained  a  amaU  territory  in  the 
midst  of  belligerent  foes,  if  none  of  these  sub- 
ject! would  oonaantto  serve  in  his  army  for  the 
deiiuwe  of  his  kingdom,  until  they  had  wasted 
their  strength  and  their  vigor  in  the  enemy's 
ranks,  in  fighting  deliberately  and  decidedly 
against  the  maaler,  whom  yet  fbey  professed 
to  consider  as  their  rightful  lord  ;  and  then, 
when  all  was  lost,  and  they  were  poor,  de- 
crepit, destitute^  and  almost  useless,  returned 
to  him,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he 
was  a  better  paymaster  than  the  enemy,  un- 
der whose  colors  they  had  fought  for  the 
whole  of  their  previous  lives  ?  What  should 
we  say,  if  we  beheld  this  graciotts  master 
willing  to  receive  them  on  such  terms,  and 
not  only  to  receive^  but  to  honor  and  reward 
them  with  the  choicest  treasnies  of  his  king, 
dom  ?  We  should  say,  that  one  of  the  most 
agonizing  thoughts  which  oould  haunt  tt&e 
bosom  of  each  of  tboss  foithleM  eervante, 
would  be  regret  and  sel^reproadi,  tiiat  he 
had  not  earlier  entered  upon  the  nrviee  of 
his  rightful  lord. 

There  is  besides,  this  fearful  consideration 
connected  with  the  indedaion  of  yonti^  that 
in  religious  experience  mme  can  remain  sta- 
tionary. Where  there  is  no  progress^  there 
must  be  a  falling  back,  a  who  i$  mu  wiA 
met  ii  agamtt  me,  was  the  appalling  language 
of  our  Saviour  when  on  ear& ;  by  whidi 
those  who  are  halting  between  two  opinions, 
and  those  who  are  imagining  themselves  safe 
on  neutral  groundt  are  alike  condenmed,  as 
being  opposed  to  the  Bedeeoibr's  kingdom. 
It  is  but  reasonable,  however,  that  tiie  young 
should  understand  the  prindplesi  and  reflect 
I  maturely  upon  the  daima  of  religion,  before 
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their  dedsioo  m  openly  dedaied.  Much  in- 
jury hte  been  done  to  individual  ae  well  as 
to  aociety  at  laiget  by  a  precipitate  and  uncal- 
culating  readinees  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of 
the  Cro6B|  before  the  duties  of  a  faithful  soldier 
of  Christ  have  been  duly  considered.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  ardent  yoaib»  to  invest  what- 
ever it  delights  in  for  the  moment^  with  ideal 
qualities  adapted  to  its  taste  and  ftincy.  Thus 
has  religion  often— too  often — been  decked  in 
charms  more  appropriate  to  the  divinities  of 
Greece  and  Bome»  than  to  the  worship  of  a 
self-denying  and  persecuted  people,  whose 
lot  on  earthi  they  have  been  fully  warned,  is 
not  to  be  one  of  luxury  or  repose. 

The  first  and  severest  disappointment  to 
which  the  young  enthusiast  in  religion  is  sub- 
ject, is  generally  that  of  finding,  on  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  devout  men  and  hon- 
orable women  who  compose  flie  religious 
societies  into  which  they  are  admitted,  that 
they  have  faults  and  filings  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  even  inconsistencies  in  their 
spiritual  walk,  which  are  still  more  unexpect- 
ed, and  more  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  young,  on  making  this  dis- 
covery, is  often  to  give  up  the  cause  alto- 
gether ;  "  for  if  such,"  say  they, "  be  the  defects 
of  tlie  Christian  character,  after  such  a  season 
of  experience,  and  while  occupying  so  exalted 
a  position,  it  can  be  of  little  use  to  us  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  course."  They  forget,  or 
perhaps  they  never  have  considered,  that  the 
highest  attainment  of  the  Christian  in  this 
worid,  is  often  that  of  alternate  error  and  re- 
pentance ;  and  that  it  is  the  state  of  the  heart 
before  God,  of  which  he  alone  is  the  judge, 
which  constitutes  the  difierence  between  a 
penitent,  and  an  impenitent  sinner.  Besides 
which,  they  know  not  all.  The  secret  strug- 
gles of  the  heart,  the  temptations  overcome, 
the  tears  of  repentance*  which  no  human  eye 
beholds,  must  alike  be  hid  from  them,  as  well 
as  the  fearful  eflfects  upon  the  peace  of  mind 
which  these  inconeistencies  so  seriously  dis- 
turb^ or  destroy. 

A  wiser  application  of  this  humbling  lessoot 
would  be,  for  youth  to  reflect,  that  if  such  be 
the  defects  in  the  character  of  more  experi- 


enced Christians,  they  themselves  enjoy  the 
greatest  of  all  privileges,  that  of  profiting  by 
the  example  of  others,  so  as  to  avoid  stumbling 
where  they  have  fallen  ;  and  instead  of  petu- 
lently  turning  back  from  a  path  ^hich  will 
still  remain  to  be  right,  though  thousands  up- 
on thousands  should  wander  from  it,  they 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  steer  a  steadier  course, 
and  to  finish  it  with  greater  joy. 

Another  great  discouragement  to  the  young, 
consists  in  finding  their  efforts  to  do  good  so 
feeble  and  unavailing — ^nay,  sometimes  al- 
most productive  of  evil,  rather  than  of  good. 
In  their  charities,  especially,  they  find  their 
confidence  abused,  and  their  intentions  mis- 
understood. On  every  hand,  the  coldness  of 
the  rich,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  poor,  alike 
repel  their  ardor.  If  they  engage  in  schools, 
no  one  appears  the  better  for  their  instruction ; 
if  they  connect  themselves  with  bene  volent  so- 
cieties, they  find  their  individual  efforts  so 
trifling,  in  comparison  witli  the  guilt  and  the 
misery  which  prevail,  as  scarcely  to  appear 
deserving  of  repetition  ;  while,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  religious  hooka,  and  the  general  atten- 
tion they  give  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  destitute,  they  perceive 
no  fruit  of  all  their  zeal,  and  all  their  labor. 

I  freely  grant,  that  these  are  very  natural 
and  reasonable  causes  of  depression,  and  such 
as  few  can  altogether  withstand ;  but  tliere  is 
one  important  secret  which  would  operate  as 
a  remedy  for  such  depression,  if  we  could  ful- 
ly realize  its  supporting  and  consoling  power. 
The  secret  is,  are  we  doing  all  this  unto  God, 
or  unto  mani  If  unto  man,  end  in  our  own 
strength,  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  going 
about  doing  good  ;  but  especially  if  wo  have 
done  it  for  the  sake  of  having  been  seen  and 
known  to  have  done  it ;  even  if  we  have  done 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  which  we  be- 
lieve to  follow  the  performance  of  every  laud- 
able act ;  or  with  a  secret  hope  of  thereby 
purchasing  the  favor  of  God ;  we  have  no 
need  to  be  surprised,  or  to  murmur  at  such 
unsatisfactory  results,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  designed  as  our  wholesome  chas- 
tisement, or  as  the  means  of  checking  our  fur- 
ther progreaB  in  lolly  and  presumption. 
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But,  if  in  eyery  act  of  duty  or  kindness  we 
engage  in,  we  are  actuated  simply  by  a  love 
to  God,  and  a  sense  of  the  vast  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  for  all  the  unmerited  mercies  we 
enjoy,  accompanied  with  a  conviction,  that 
whatever  'the  apparent  results  may  be,  our 
debt  and  our  duty  are  still  the  same ;  that 
whatever  the  apparent  results  may ^  be,  our 
heavenly  Father  has  the  overruling  of  them, 
and  is  ab'.e  to  make  every  thing  contribute  to 
the  promotion  of  his  glory  and  the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  though  in  ways 
which  we  may  neither  be  able  to  perceive 
nor  understand  ;  then,  indeed,  with  this  view 
nf  the  subject,  we  are  enabled  to  persevere 
through  every  discouragement,  rejoicing  only 
in  the  ability  to  labor,  and  leaving  the  fruit 
of  our  labor  with  him  who  has  appointed 
both. 

I  must  yet  allude  to  another  cause  of  dis- 
couragement with  which  the  young  have  to 
contend,  and  that  is,  their  own  spiritual  de- 
clension, after  the  ardor  of  their  early  zeal 
has  abated.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  tny, 
their  imagined  declension,  because  I  believe 
they  are  often  nearer  heaven  in  tliis  humbled, 
and  apparently  degraded  state,  than  when 
exulting  in  the  confidence  of  untried  patience, 
fortitude,  and  love.  The  prevalent  idea  un- 
der  this  state  of  mind  is,  that  of  their  own  cul- 
pability, in  having  made  a  profession  of  reli* 
gion  in  a  state  of  unfitness,  or  on  improper  or 
insufiicient  grounds,  accompanied  witli  an  im- 
pression that  they  are  undergoing  a  just  pun- 
ishment for  such  an  act  of  presumption,  and 
that  the  only  duty  which  remains  for  them  to 
do,  is  to  give  up  the  profession  of  religion  al- 
together. 

Perhaps  no  delusion  is  greater^  or  more  uni- 
versal,  than  to  believe,  that  because  we  have 
been  wrong  in^assuming  a  position,  we  must, 
necessarily,  throw  ourselves  out  of  it  in  order 
to  be  right  This  principle  would,  unques- 
tionably, be  just  in  all  situations  where  any 
particular  qualification  was  needed,  which 
could  not  immediately  be  acquired ;  but,  if 
the  regret  be  so  great  on  discovering  that  you 
are  deficient  in  the  evidences  of  personal  re- 
ligion, surely  you  can  have  no  hesitation  in 


choosing  to  lay  bold  of  the  means  which  are 
always  available  for  obtaining  that  divine  as- 
sistance, which  shall  render  your  profession 
sincere,  rather  than  to  give  up  the  dutiess  the 
hopes,  and  the  privileges  of  religion  alto- 
gether. 

It  becomes  a  serious  inquiry  on  these  oc- 
casions, whether  the  indination  is  not  wrong, 
and  whether  a  plea  is  not  even  wished  lbr« 
as  an  excuse  for  tumuig  back,  after  having  laid 
the  hand  on  the  plough.  If  not,  the  alternattre 
is  a  safe,  and  easy  one.  Begin  afresh.  Make  a 
fresh  dedication  of  the  h;?art  to  God.  Com- 
mence the  work  as  if  it  had  never  been  un- 
dertaken  before,  and  all  may  yet  be  well — per- 
haps better  than  if  you  had  never  doubted 
whether  you  stood  upon  the  right  founda- 
tion. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  for  the  con- 
solation and  encouragement  of  youth,  that  in 
making  the  decision  in  favor  of  religbn  in  early 
life,  there  is  comparatively  little  to  undo :  w  h  i  'e 
if  this  most  important  duty  is  left  until  a  later 
period,  there  will  be  the  force  of  long  establi^^h- 
ed  habit  to  contend  with  on  the  side  of  wrong, 
meshes  of  evil  to  unravel,  dark  paths  to  travel 
back,  and  all  that  mingled  texture  of  light 
and  darkness,  which  originates  in  a  polluted 
heart,  and  a  partially  enlightened  understand- 
ing  to  separate  thread  from  thread.  And,  oh  ! 
what  associations,  what  memories  are  there  ! 
what  gleaming  forth  again  of  the  false  fire, 
even  after  the  true  has  been  kindled  !  what 
yawning  of  the  wide  sepulchre  in  which  the 
past  is  buried,  though  it  cannot  rest !  what 
struggling  with  the  demons  of  imagination,  be- 
fore they  are  cast  out  forever !  what  bleeding 
of  the  heart,  which,  like  a  chastened  child, 
would  kiss  the  rod,  yet  dare  not  think  how  ma- 
ny stripes  would  be  commensurate  with  its  de- 
linquency  !  Oh !  happy  youth  !  it  is  thy 
privilege,  that  this  can  never  be  thy  por- 
tion ! 

Yes,  happy  youth !  for  thou  art  ever  hap- 
py  in  the  contemplatfon  of  age ;  and  yet  thou 
hast  thy  tears.  Thou  hast  thy  trials  too  ; 
and  perhaps  their  acuteness  renders  them  less 
bearable  than  the  duU  burden  of  accumula- 
ted sorrow,  which  hangs  upon  maturer  years. 
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Thou  hast  thy  sorrows :  and  when  the  moth- 
er's eye  is  closed,  that  used  to  watch  thy  in- 
fant steps  so  fondly ;  and  the  Other's  hand  if 
cold,  that  used  to  rest  upon  thy  head  with 
gentle  and  impressive  admonition ;  whom 
hast  thou,  whom  wilt  thou  ever  have,  to  sup- 
ply  thy  parents'  place  on  earth  ?  Whom 
hast  thou !  The  world  is  poor  to  thee  ;  for 
none  will  ever  love  thee  with  a  love  like  theirs. 
Thou  hast  thy  golden  and  exuberant  youth, 
thy  joyous  step,  thy  rosy  smile,  and  we  call 
thee  happy.  But  thou  hast  also  thy  hours  of 
loneliness,  thy  disappointments,  thy  chill5,thy 
blights ;  when  the  hopes  on  which  thy  young 
spirit  has  soared  begin  for  the  first  time  to 
droop ;  when  the  love  in  which  thou  hast  so 
fondly  trusted  begins  to  cool ;  when  the  flow- 
ers thou  hast  cherished  begin  to  fade ;  when 
the  bird  thou  hast  fed  through  the  winter,  in 
the  summer  flies  away  ;  when  the  lamb  thou 
hast  nursed  in  thy  bosom,  prefers  the  stran- 
ger to  thee. — ^Thou  hast  thy  tears ;  but  the 
bitterest  of  thy  sorrows,  how  soon  are  fhey  as- 
suaged !  It  is  this  then  which  constitutes  thy 
happiness,  for  we  all  have  grie& ;  but  long 
before  old  age,  they  have  worn  themselves 
channels  which  cannot  be  effaced/  It  is  there- 
fore thai  we  look  back  to  youth  with  envy  ; 
because  tlie  tablet  of  the  heart  is  then  fresh, 
and  unimpressed,  and  we  long  to  begin  again 
with  that  fair  surface,  and  to  write  upon  it  no 
characters  but  those  of  truth. 

And  will  not  youth  accept  the  invitation  of 
experience,  and  come  before  it  is  too  late  ? — 
and  come  with  all  its  health,  and  its  bloom, 
and  its  first-fruits  untainted,  and  lay  them 
upon  the  altar ;  an  offering  which  age  can- 
not makel  Let  us  count  the  different  items 
in  tlie  riches  which  belong  to  youth,  and  ask 
if  it  is  not  a  holy  and  a  glorious  privilege  to 


dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  the  Most 
High? 

First,  then,  there  is  the  freshness  of  un- 
wearied nature,  for  which  so  many  millions 
pine  in  vain ;  the  glow  of  health,  that  life- 
spring  of  all  the  energies  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion  ;  the  confidence  of  unbroken  trust — ^the 
power  to  believe,  as  well  as  hope — a  power 
which  the  might  of  human  intellect  could 
never  yet  restore ;  the  purity  of  undivided 
affection ;  the  earnestness  of  zeal  unchilled 
by  disappointment;  the  first  awakening  of 
joy,  tiiat  has  never  been  depressed ;  high 
aspirations  that  have  never  stooped  to  earth ; 
the  clear  perception  of  a  mind  unbiassed  in 
its  search  of  truth ;  with  the  fervor  of  an  un- 
troubled soul. 

All  these,  and  more  than  pen  could  write 
or  tongue  could  utter,  has  youth  the  pow- 
er to  dedicate  to  the  noblest  cause  which 
ever  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  immortal  being.  What,  then,  I 
would  ask  again,  is  that  which  hinders  the 
surrender  of  your  heart  to  God,  your  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  the  religion  of 
Christ? 

With  this  solemn  inquiry,  I  would  leave 
the  young  reader  to  pursue  the  train  of  her 
own  reflectbns.  All  that  I  have  proposed  to 
her  consideration  as  desirable  in  character 
and  habit — ^in  heart  and  conduct — ^will  be 
without  consistency,  and  without  foundation, 
unless  based  upon  Christian  principle,  and 
supported  by  Christian  faith.  All  that  I  have 
proposed  to  her  as  most  lovely,  and  most  ad- 
mirable, may  be  rendered  more,  infinitely 
more  so,  by  the  refinement  of  feeling,  the 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  the  purity  of 
purpose,  which  those  principles  and  that 
faith  are  calculated  to  impart 
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PREFACE 


In  offering  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  two  volumes  on  the  poetry  of 
life,  some  apology  seems  necessary  for 
prefixing  to  my  book  a  title  of  such 
indefinite  signification.  If  poetry 
be  imderstood  to  mean  mere  "wem- 
fication,  and  life  mste  vilality,  it 
w^cmld  be  difilcult  indeed  to  estab- 
lish their  connection  -with  each  other. 
The  design  of  the  present  work  is 
to  treat  of  poetic  feeling,  rather  than 
poetry;  and  this  feeling  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  as  the  great 
eouiecting  link  between  our  intel- 
lects and  our  affections;  while  the 
customs  of  society,  as  well  as  the 
license  of  modem  literature,  afford 
me  sufficient  authority  for  the  use 


of  the  word  life  in  its  widely  ex- 
tended sense,  as  comprehending  all 
the  functions,  attributes,  and  capa- 
bilities peculiar  to  sentient  beings. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  public  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  my  task  has  been  eanentted^ 
tfie  enjoyment  it  ha»  aSbfded  to  lltef 
writer,  in  being  tfie  meansr  of  a  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  intellectual  happiness,  is 
already  in  possession;  and  I  have 
only  to  wish  that  the  leadef  may 
be  induced  to  seek  tfaa  same  enjoys 
ment,  in  a  more  spiritual  inter- 
course with  nature,  and  a  more 
profound  admiration  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  creation. 
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CHARAGTERISnOS  OT  FOBTRT. 

That  the  quality  of  modem  Poetry  is  a 
SQbject  t>f  general  complaint  with  those  ^o 
wocild  purchase— that  the  price  affixed  to  it 
by  the  judgment  of  the  public  ia  equally 
complained  of  by  those  who  would  sell— in 
short,  that  Poetry  is  at  present  ^  a  drug  in 
tlie  market,"  is  a  phrase  too  hackneyed,  too 
rolgar  and  too  frequently  assented  too,  to 
need  repetition  here ;  except  as  an  established 
fact,  the  nature,  cause,  and  consequence  of 
which,  I  propose  endeavouring  to  point  out 
in  the  fbUowing  pages. 

Wherever  a  taste  for  Poetry  exists,  there 
will  be  a  desire  to  read  as  well  as  to  write ; 
to  receive  as  well  as  to  impart  that  enjoy- 
ment which  poetic  feeling  akbrds.    In  other 
cases  of  marketable  produce,  the  supply  is 
found  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  ex- 
cept when  physical  causes  operate  against 
it    If  the  poets  of  the  present  day  have 
^written  themselves  out,"  as  the  common  and 
unmeaning  expression  is,  what,  with  a  ra- 
pidly increasing  population,  should  hinder 
the  springing  up  of  fresh  poets  to  dehght 
the  worid?    The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the 
living  poets  have  betaken   themselves  to 
Prose  as  a  more  lucrative  employment,  thus 
proving,  that  the  taste  for  Poetry  is  la- 
mentably decreasing  in  the  public  mind; 
and  while  on  one  hand,  genius  is  weepmg 
over  her  harvest  ^^  whitening  in  the  sun," 
without  hope  of  profit  to  repay  the  toil  of 
gathering  in  the  golden  store ;  on  the  other, 
criticism  is  in  arms  against  less  sordid  adven- 
turers, and  calls  in  no  measured  terms  upon 
the  mighty  minstrels  of  past  ages  to  avenge 
Panasstts  of  her  wrongs. 
Three  difierent  motivM  opcuilc  ki  stnnh 


lating  men  to  wnie  Poetry!  thelbveoffome, 
the  want  of  money,  and  an  internal  restless- 
ness of  feeling,  which  is  too  indiscriminately 
called  genius.    The  first  of  these  ceases 
with  the  second,  for  without  the  means  of 
circulaiion  there  can  be  no  hope  of  fame. 
The  third  alone  operates  inihe  present  day, 
and  small,  indeed,  is  the  recompense  be- 
stowed in  these  ungrateful  timei  upon  the 
poets  who  write  because  they  cannot  help  it 
Yet  afler  all,  is  not  this  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate method  by  which  the  genuine  coin  of 
genius  is  moulded  7    The  love  of  fame  is  a 
hig^  and  soul-stirring  principle,  but  still  it  is 
degraded  with  the  stigma  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement, and  who  does  not  feel  tliat  a  shade 
is  cast  upon  those  expressions  of  noble  senti- 
ment, which  bear  the  impress  of  having  been 
prepared  and  set  forth  solely  for  public  appro- 
bation.   The  want  of  money  is,  indeed,  a 
potent  stimulus.    How  potent  let  the  mid- 
night labours  of  flic  starving  poet  testify. 
The  want  of  money  may  it  is  true,  urge  on- 
ward towards  the  same  goal  as  the  love  of 
fame,  but  the  one  operates,  as  it  were,  from 
behivd,  by  the  painful  application  of  a  goad ; 
while  the  other  attracts,  and  fascinates  by  the 
brightness  of  some  object  befbre,  which  too 
often  proves  to  be  as  ignis  faluus  in  the  dis- 
tance.   Bat  there  is  within  the  human  mind 
an  active  and  powerfbl  principle,  that  awi^- 
ensthe  dormaat  faoalttes^  lights  iq)  the  brain, 
and  launches  forth  iBsaginatieB  to  gather  up 
from  the  wide  realm  of  nalnre  the  very  ea- 
aenee  of  what  every  human  boaom  pines  for, 
when  it  aspires  to  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
enca,  and  feda  the  lOBUfBeicB^  of  this.    It 
is  tto  heaven-bom  and  ethereal  prinoqiley 

not  inaptly  pwBonified  as  the  Spirit  of  Poeigrr 
a.gftitand  of  the  flawara  whkili 
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imagination  has  eoDed;  and  from  the  fer- 
vency of  its  own  paarion,  to  impart  as  well 
as  to  receive  enjoyment,  casts  this  gar- 
land at  the  feet  of  the  sordid  and  busy  mul- 
titude, who  pause,  not  to  admire,  but  tram- 
ple its  vivid  beauty  in  the  dust  It  is  this 
principle  that  will  not  let  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties remain  inactive,  but  is  for  ever  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  the  brain,  combin- 
ing, sublimating,  and  purifying.  It  is  this 
principle,  when  under  the  government  of 
right  reason,  which  is  properly  called  ge- 
nius. It  is  this  principle  when  perverted 
from  its  high  purpose,  and  made  the  minis- 
ter of  base  passions,  which  produces  the 
most  splendid  and  most  melancholy  ruin. 
It  is  this  principle,  when  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  holiness,  which  scatters  over  the 
path  of  desolation  flowers  of  unfading  love* 
liness ;  pours  floods  of  light  upon  our  distant 
prospects  of  the  celestial  city ;  and  inspires 
the  harps  Qf  heaven-taught  minstrels  with 
undying  melody. 

This  principle,  in  less  figurative  phraseol- 
ogy, I  would  describe  as  the  Poetry  of  Life ; 
because  it  pervades  all  things  eitficr  seen, 
felt,  or  understood,  where  the  associations 
are  sublime,  beautiful  and  tender,  or  refined. 
In  short,  where  the  ideas  which  naturally 
connect  themselves  with  our  contemplation 
of  such  subjects  are  most  exclusively  intel- 
lectual, and  separate  from  sense. 

That  there  is  much  Poetiy  in  real  life, 
with  all  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  sordid 
anxieties,  and  that  **  all  is  not  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  under  the  son,"  to  him 
who  can  honestly  and  innocently  enjoy  the 
commonest  blessings  of  Providence,''  has 
been  alreaily  proved  by  one  in  whose  steps 
I  feel  that  I  am  unworthy  to  walk ;  but  since, 
in  his  admirable  lectures  on  Poetry,  he  has 
treated  the  subject  as  a  science,  rather  than 
a  principle ;  I  am  imboldened  to  take  up  the 
theme,  to  which  he,  above  all  men  (more 
especially  above  all  women)  would  have 
done  justice,  had  he  chosen  to  launch  forth 
into  more  abstruse  and  speculative  notions 
respecting  the  nature  and  influence  of  poetic 
feeling. 

That  the  poetry  of  the  present  times  is  an 
unsaleable  artiele  needs  then  no  fiirtfaer  proof 
than  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
day,  and  since  it  is  as  diflfeoh  to  believe  that 


the  human  mind  with  all  the  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  most  enlightened  state  of  eiv> 
ilization  should  have  become  more  base  and 
degenerate,  as  that  the  treasury  of  nature 
should  be  exhausted,  it  becomes  a  subject 
of  curious  and  interesting  investigation  to 
search  out  the  cause,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  may  not  be  in  some  measure  attributable 
to  our  present  system  of  education  being  one 
of  words  rather  than  of  ideas,  of  the  head 
rather  than  of  the  heart,  of  calculation  rather 
than  moral  feeling. 

While  the  full  and  free  tide  of  knowledge  is 
daily  pouring  from  the  press,  while  books  and 
book  makers  appear  before  us  in  every  possi- 
ble situation,  and  under  all  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  to  have  written  a  vol- 
ume, is  no  less  a  distinction  than  to  have 
read  one  through ;  while  cheap  and  popu- 
lar publications  fraught  with  all  manner  of 
interesting  details  are  accessible  to  the  poor- 
est classes  of  the  community,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  tliere  is  not  sufficient 
talent  concentrated  or  afloat  to  constitute  a 
poet  And  while  the  blue  sky  bends  over 
all — while  that  sky  is  studded  with  the  same 
bright  host  of  stars,  amongst  which  the  phi- 
losopher is  perpetually  discovering  fresh 
worlds  of  glory ;  while  the  seasons  with  ' 
their  infinite  variety  still  continue  to  bring 
forth,  to  vivify,  and  to  perfect  the  produce 
of  the  earth ;  while  the  woods  are  vocal  with 
melody,  and  the  air  is  peopled  with  myriads 
of  ephemeral  beings  whose  busy  wings  are 
dipped  in  gold,  or  bathed  in  azure,  or  light 
and  fragile  as  the  gossomer,  yet  ever  bear- 
ing them  on  through  a  region  of  dehght, 
from  tl*e  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily,  to  the 
scented  atmosphere  of  the  rose ;  while  the 
mountain  stream  rushes  down  from  tlie  hills, 
or  the  rivers  roll  onward  to  the  sea;  and 
above  all,  whfle  there  exists  in  the  heart  of 
man  a  deep  sense  of  these  enjoyments — a 
mirror  in  which  beauty  is  reflected — an  echo 
to  the  voice  of  music ;  while  he  is  capable 
of  feeling  admiratbn  for  that  which  is  noble 
or  subUme,  tenderness  for  the  weak,  sympa- 
thy for  the  Bufiering,  and  afiection  for  all 
things  lovely,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
true  poetry  should  cease  to  please,  or  fail  to 
awaken  a  response  in  the  human  heart 
And  that  man  is  capable  of  all  this,  and 
more,  and  more  capable  in  pn^rtion  as  he 
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cultivates  and  chernhes  the  noblest  facQltiee 
of  his  nature,  we  have  to  thank  the  Giver 
of  all  our  enjoyments^  the  Creator  of  ail  our 
capabilities. 

How  ore  these  faculties  now  cultivated  ? 
^'Knowledge  is  power.''  But  neither  is 
knowledge  all  that  we  live  for,  nor  power  all 
that  we  enjoy.  There  are  deep  mysteries 
in  the  book  of  nature  which  all  can  feel,  but 
none  will  ever  understand  until  the  veil  of 
mortality  shall  be  withdrawn.  There  are 
stirrings  in  the  soul  of  man  which  constitute 
the  very  essence  of  his  being,  and  wliich 
power  can  neither  satisfy  nor  subdue.  Yet 
this  mystery  reveals  more  truly  than  the 
clearest  proofs  or  mightiest  deductions  of 
science,  that  a  master  hand  has  been  for 
ages,  and  is  still  at  work,  above,  beneath, 
and  around  us ;  and  this  moving  principle  is 
for  ever  reminding  us  that  in  our  nature  we 
inherit  the  germs  of  a  future  existence  over 
which  time  has  no  influence,  and  the  grave 
no  victory. 

Far  be  it  from  every  liberal  mind  to  main- 
tain the  superiority  of  feeling  over  tlie  otlicr 
faculties  of  our  nature.  In  forming  a  correct 
opinion  on  any  subject  of  taste,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine,  compare,  and  criticise,  with 
an  eye  familiarized  to  what  is  most  admira- 
ble, and  a  judgment  controlled  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  art  No  argument 
is  required  to  prove  that  were  feeling  al- 
lowed to  be  the  sole  impulse  of  our  actions, 
we  should  become  as  culpable  in  morals,  as 
absurd  in  our  pursuits;  or  that  the  man 
gifled  with  the  quickest  perceptions  and 
keenest  sensibility,  yet  untutored  in  scientific 
rules,  would  expose  himself  to  well-merited 
ridicule,  should  he  attempt  in  a  poem  or  a 
picture,  to  delineate  his  own  conceptions  of 
grandeur  or  beauty.  Even  were  he  able  to 
throw  into  his  performance  the  force  of  the 
most  daring  genius,  or  the  most  inextin- 
guishable enthusiasm,  it  would  prove  in  the 
end,  no  better  than  a  mockery  of  art,  and 
remain  a  memorial  of  his  own  madness  and 
folly.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  he  who 
is  by  nature  destitute  of  sensibility,  or  he 
who  has  spent  the  springtime  of  existence 
in  the  crowded  city,  and  expended  all  the 
fresh  energies  of  his  mind  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  sordid  occupations,  having  laid  up 
no  secret  store  of  associaiions  with  what  is 


noble,  lovely  or  r^ned  in  nature,  be  able  to 
produce  a  poem  or  a  picture  that  will  please 
the  imagination  or  warm  the  heart,  even 
though  in  his  laboured  performance,  the  rxi- 
tic  should  find  no  fhult  with  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers,  tlie  choice  of  his  colouring,  or 
the  subjects  of  both. 

The  qualifications  of  a  true  poet  are,  in 
the  fint  place,  natural  capacity,  and  favour- 
able opportunity  for  receiving  impressions ; 
and  in  the  second,  ability  to  arrange,  com- 
pare, and  select  from  these  impressions. 
Without  the  former,  he  must  be  deficient  in 
materials  for  his  work ;  witliout  the  latter, 
he  must  wont  the  power  to  make  a  rational 
use  of  any  materials  whatever.  It  is  tlie 
former  alone  that  we  can  suppose  to  be 
wanting  in  the  present  day ;  for  though  the 
human  mind  unquestionably  retains  the  same 
capabilities  it  possessed  in  the  last  century, 
it  is  possible  that  opportunities  for  imbibing 
strong  impressions  from  external  nature  may 
not  now  be  afforded  with  the  same  facility ; 
and  that  in  the  present  rapid  march  of  intel- 
lect, the  muse  of  poesy  may  be  so  hurried 
out  of  breath,  as  not  to  find  time  to  chant 
her  charmed  lays. 

The  same  causes  which  tend  to  destroy 
tliat  taste,  which  would  ensure  to  the  works 
of  our  poets  a  welcome  reception  in  refined 
and  intellectual  circles  of  society,  necessarily 
operate  against  the  production  of  poetry ;  and 
thus,  while  we  refuse  to  feast  our  minds  witli 
ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  we  must 
naturally  lose  the  higher  sensibilities  and 
finer  perceptions  of  our  nature.  To  awaken 
these  sensibilities,  and  quicken  these  percep- 
tions, by  pointing  out  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes the  poetry  of  life,  will  be  the  task  of 
the  writer  through  the  following  pages ;  to 
prove,  that  in  order  to  see,  think,  or  write 
poetioadly,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at 
some  period  of  our  hves,  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  receive  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pressions ;  and  that  out  of  these  impressions 
is  woven  the  interminable  chain  of  associa- 
tion which  connects  our  perceptions  of  tilings 
present,  with  our  ideas  or  conceptions  of 
those  which  are  remote. 

In  commencing  a  serious  and  arduous 
tasV,  it  would  ill  become  an  accountable 
agent  to  neglect  the  important  inquiry  of 
what  may  be  the  moral  good  of  such  an  un- 
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■ad  fane  the  qoeilian  wil  obIb- 
tmltf  ooeur  ta  many,  whether  poetiy  is  of 
any  real  vahK  in  promoling  the  happineai 
of  inaa.  Eoglaiid  is  a  eoaunercial  country, 
and  we  know  thai  poetry  has  little  to  do  with 
increasini^  the  iacilitieB  of  commerce,  as  little 
as  with  the  better  regulation  of  the  poor 
laws,  or  with  the  settlement  of  any  of  dioee 
leadinfj^  questions  which  at  present  agitate 
the  political  world.  But  poetry  has  a  world 
of  its  own — a  world  in  vdiich,  if  sordid  cal- 
culations have  no  pboe,  the  noble,  the  im- 
mortal part  of  our  nature  is  cherished,  Invi- 
gorated and  refined. 

In  toudiing  upon  this  inspiring  theme,  it  is 
imposBible  not  to  leel  the  inadequacy  of 
moderate  powers  wlien  compared  with  those 
of  periiapif  the  mogt  luminous  writers  of  the 
present  day.  whose  review  of  Milton's  works 
contains  in  direct  relation  to  this  subject,  the 
followi'if^  eloquent  and  inimitable  appeal  to 
tlie  his^lu-st  tcclincTB  o\'  human  nature.  I 
quote  at  p'cat  lcri;;rth,  because  I  would  not 
bn'ak  tiie  charm  of  tlie  whole  paissage  by 
garbled  extracts;  and  I  risk  tlie  quotation  at 
the  peril  o\'  having  tlie  revt  of  my  book  con- 
Lraf<t.^d  witii  tlicsc  pages,  like  a  rliaplet  of 
mock  ^ms,  in  which  is  one  true  diamond. 

^  Milton's  fame  rests  ciiiefly  on  his  poetry, ' 
and  to  this  we  naturally  give  our  first  atten- 
tion. By  those  who  are  apt  to  speak  of  po- 
ety  as  li^ht  reading,  Milton's  eminence  in 
tliis  sphere  may  be  considered  as  only  giving 
him  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors  to 
public  amusement  Not  so  thought  Milton. 
Of  all  God's  gills  of  intelleet,  he  esteemed 
poetical  genras  the  most  transoendant  He 
esteemed  it  in  himsell*  as  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion, and  wrote  his  great  works  vnAk  some- 
thing of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet 
We  agree  with  MiHon  in  his  estimate  <^  po- 
etry. It  seems  to  us  the  divineet  of  all  arts; 
for  it  m  the  breathing  or  expresnon  of  that 
principle  or  sentiment,  which  is  deepest  and 
sablimest  in  human  nature;  we  mean  of 
that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
kwalier,  something  more  powerful  lofty,  and 
tlirilling  than  ordinary  and  real  life  afibrds. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Chris- 
tians than  that  of  man's  immortality,  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  understood,  that  die 
germs  or  principles  of  his  whole  ibtnre  being 


^  in  his  aooly  aic  the 
of  the  fiilnie  plant  in  the  seed.  Asa 
resnlt  of  this  constitutiao,  the  aonl, 
and  moved  by  these  mi^itf, 
though  infontcoergiesy  is  perpetually  stretch- 
ing beyond  what  is  present  and  viaable, 
itnigghng  gainst  the  bounds  of  its  earthly 
prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  Joy  in 
imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being. 

This  view  of  our  nature  which  has  never 
been  fully  developed,  and  wiuth  goes  far- 
ther towards  explaining  the  oootradictioDs  of 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the 
very  foundation  and  sourcesof  poetiy.  He, 
who  cannot  interpret  by  his  own  consciaus- 
ness  what  we  have  now  said,  wants  the  true 
key  to  works  of  geniua  He  has  not  pene- 
trated Ithose  sacred  recesses  of  the  oouL 
where  poetry  is  bom  and  nourished,  and  in- 
hales immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  lor 
her  heavenward  flight  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress,  and  for  higiier 
modes  of  beinc^.  tliere  must  be  creative  ener- 
gies, powers  of  original,  and  ercr-growiug 
thought;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in  which 
these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is 
tiie  gloriouft  prerogative  of  tiiis  art  that  it 
makes  ^  all  things  new'  for  the  gratification 
of  a  divine  instinct  It  indeed  fiuds  its  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  expe- 
riences, in  the  worids  of  matter  and  mind, 
but  it  combines  and  blends  these  into  new 
forms,  and  according  to  new  aflinities; 
breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  distinc- 
tions and  bounds  of  nature ;  imparts  to  ma- 
terial objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emo- 
tion, and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers 
and  splendours  of  the  outward  creation ;  de- 
scribe the  surroundinguniverse  in  the  colours 
which  the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts 
the  mind  in  those  modes  of  repose  or  agita- 
tion, of  tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which 
manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more  powered  and 
joyful  existenee.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 
prosaie  character,  the  mind  may  seem  law- 
less in  diese  workings ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transgreaKs,  tiie  laws  of  the 
immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and  develop- 
ing its  best  faodties;  and  in  the  objects 
which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions  which  it 
awakens^  anticipates  those  states  of  progres- 
sive power,  splendour,  beauty  and  hc^pi- 
ness,  for  vdiich  it  was  erealed. 
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*^  We  acoordiDg^y  believe  that  poetry,  so 
far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the  great 
inetruments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation. 
It  lids  the  mind  above  ordinary  life ;  gives 
it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and  awak- 
ens the  coneciousncss  of  its  infinity  with 
what  is  pare  and  noble.    In  its  legitimate 
and  highest  efTorts,  it  has  the  same  tendency 
and  aim  with  Christianity ;  that  is,  to  spirit- 
nahze  our  nature.    True,  poetry  haa  been 
made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of 
bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops, 
it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its 
power ;  and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved 
to  licentiousness  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot 
wholly  forget  her  true  vocation.    Strains  of 
pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  suf^ 
fering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation 
at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages 
true  to  our  moral  nature,  oflen  esce^  in  an 
immoral  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  giiled  spirit  to  divorce  itKlf  wholly 
from  what  is  good.    Poetry  has  a  natural 
alliance  with  our  best  affections.    It  delights 
in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward 
creation  and  of  the  soul.    It  indeed  portrays 
with  terrible  energy  the  excesses  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  but  tliey  are  passions  which  show  a 
mighty  nature,  wliich  are  full  of  power, 
which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep, 
though  shuddering  sympathy.     Its  great 
tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind 
beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary 
wsilks  of  ordinary  life ;  to  Ufl  it  into  a  purer 
element;  suid  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
found and  generous  emotion.    It  reveals  to 
us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the 
freshness  of  youtliful  feeling,  revives  the  re- 
lish of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched 
the  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring- 
time of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by 
vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  lofUest 
feeling,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal 
being,  and  through  the  brightness  of  its  pro- 
phetic visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the 
future  life. 

^  We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poe- 
try, that  it  gives  wrong  views,  and  excites 
fake  expectations  of  life;  peoples  the  mind 
with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up 
imaginalion  on  tiie  raina  of  wisdom.    That 


thme  Ji  a  wisdom  against  which  poetiy 
wan,  the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes 
physical  comfort  and  gratification  the  su- 
preme good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of 
life,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the 
least  service  which  poetry  renders  to  man- 
kind, that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom 
of  this  earth-born  prudence.    But  passing 
over  this  topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the 
complaint  against  poetry  as  abounding  in 
illusion  and  deception,  is  in  the  main,  ground- 
less.   In  many  poems,  there  is  more  truth 
than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  tlioo- 
ries.    The  fictions  of  genius  are  oflen  the 
vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its 
flashes  oflen  open  new  regions  of  tliought, 
and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.    In  poetry,  the  letter  is  falsehood,  but 
the  spirit  is  oflen  f  rofoundest  wisdom.    And 
ii*  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of 
the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in 
his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present  life, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind, 
abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry ;  and  it  is 
the  high  office;  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labours    and 
pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.    The  presenl 
life  is  not  wholly  prosaic^  precise,  tame,  and 
finite.    To  the  gifted  eye,  it  abounds  in  the 
poetic.    The  affections  which  spread  beyond 
ourselves,  and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the 
workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to 
arm  the  soul  with  almost  super-human  en- 
ergy ;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of 
infancy;    the   bloom,  and    buoyancy,  and 
dazzling  hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings  of 
the  heart,  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and 
dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast  for  earth ; 
woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fubiess  of  feeling,  and  deplli 
of  afiection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and 
the  tones  and  looks  which  only  a  moUicr's 
heart  can  inspire  ;—tlie8e  are  all  poetical. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  ti  life  which 
does  not  exist ;  he  only  extracts  and  concen- 
trates, as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence; 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance, 
brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and 
prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys ;  and  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares 
for  subsistence,  and  physical  gratifications, 
but  admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  in- 
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definitely  enlarged,  seotimentey  and  ddigte 
worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of 
poetry  to  refine  onr  views  of  life  and  happi- 
nese,  m  more  and  more  needed  aa  eodety 
advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand  theen- 
croachments  of  heartless  and  artificial  man- 
ners, which  make  civilization  so  tame  and 
iminteresting.  It  is  needed  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which  be- 
ing now  sought,  not  as  Airmerly  for  inteDec- 
tual  gratification,  but  for  mtdtiplying  bodily 
comforts,  requires  a  new  development  of  im- 
agination, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material,  Epi- 
curean life." 


WHY  CERTiUN  OBJECTS  ARE,  OR  ARE 
NOT,  POETICAL. 

That  a  book,  a  pictore,  and  sometimes  a 
very  worthy  man,  arc  without  Poetry,  is  a 
fact  almost  as  deeply  felt,  and  as  well  under^ 
stood,  as  the  memorable  anathema  of  Shak- 
speare  against  the  man  who  had  not  music 
in  his  soul.  In  many  books  this  is  no  de- 
fect ;  in  all  pictures  it  is  a  striking  and  im- 
portant one ;  while  in  men  it  can  only  be  a 
defect  proportioned  to  the  high  standing 
they  may  choose  to  take  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect or  feeling.  The  spirit  of  Poetry  has 
little  to  do  with  the  labours  of  the  artisan, 
nor  would  our  tables  be  more  plentifully 
supplied,  were  they  furnished  under  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  rouses.  But  who  would  feel 
even  the  slightest  gratification  in  reading 
Wordsworth's  Excursion,  with  a  compa- 
nion, who  could  not  feel  poetically  7  or  who 
would  choose  to  explore  the  wild  and  mag- 
nificent beauties  of  mountain  scenery,  with 
one  whose  ideas  were  bouAded  by  the  limits 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

When  our  nature  is  elevated  above  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  there  is  a  want  created 
in  us  of  something,  which  the  business  of 
the  world,  nay,  even  science  itself,  is  unable 
to  supply ;  for  not  only  is  the  bustling  man 
of  business  an  unwelcome  associate  in  the 
wilderness  of  untrodden  beauty,  but  even  he 
becomes  wearisome  at  last,  who  applies  his 
noisy  hammer  to  every  projection  of  rock, 


and  peeps  into  ewry  cveviee,  md  up  wft 
side  of  every  precqpice,  with  eyes,  tboog^rii^ 
and  memory  for  nothing  bat  strata;  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  presented  to  his  vision  then 
and  there,  without  onee  giving  himself  time 
to  draw  deductions  firom  what  he  discovers, 
to  make  an  extended  survey  of  the  distant 
scenery,  or  to  drink  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
magnificent  whole. 

In  the  general  contemplation  of  external 
nature,  we  feel  the  influence  of  Poetry, 
though  chiefly  and  almost  exchisively  in  ob- 
jects which  are,  in  themselves  or  their  asso- 
ciations, beantifal  or  sublime.  Thus,  we 
are  pleased  with  a  widely  extended  view, 
even  over  a  level  country,  purely  because 
the  sublime  idea  of  space  is  connected  with 
it;  but  let  this  expanse  be  travelled  over, 
closely  inspected,  and  regarded  in  iti  minntia, 
and  it  becomes  indescribably  wearisome  and 
monotonous. .  The  fiict  is,  the  idea  of  space 
is  lost,  while  the  attention  is  arrested  and 
absorbed  by  immediate  and  minor  circum- 
stances. The  mind  is  incapable  of  feeling 
two  opposite  sensations  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  impresBH)nB  made  upon  the  senses 
being  so  much  more  quick  and  sudden  than 
those  made  through  them  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, they  have  the  power  to  attract  and 
carry  away  the  attention  in  the  most  pe- 
remptory and  vexatious  manner.  All  sub* 
jectB  intended  to  inspire  admiration  or  reve- 
rence, must  tfierefore  be  treated  with  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  reilnemait  It  is 
so  easy  for  the  vulgar  touch  to 

"Turn  what  wm  obc0  romantic  to  barle«que." 

A  tone  of  ridicule  may  at  once  dispel  the 
charm  of  tenderness,  and  a  senseless  parody 
may  for  awhile  destroy  the  sublimity  of  a 
splendid  poem. 

Among  the  works  of  art,  the  influence  of 
poetic  feeling  is  most  perceptible  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  A  picture  sometimes  pi  eases 
from  a  secret  charm  which  cannot  weH  be 
defined,  and  which  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  proper  adjustment  of  colour  and  outline 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  as  from  the  sud- 
den, mysterious,  and  combined  emotions 
which  the  sight  of  it  awakens  in  the  sooL 
But  let  any  striking  departure  from  these 
rales  arrest  the  attention,  let  the  eye  be  o^ 
funded  by  tfie  colouring,   and  the  taate 
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^aocked  by  the  grouping^  or  perspeottve— 
uie  illusion  is  destroyed,  and  the  poet  awakes 
trom  hiir  dream.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  sculpture,  that  most  sublime  production 
of  tide  hand  of  roan,  which,  by  its  cold,  still, 
marble  beauty,  unawokened  by  the  shocks 
of  time,  unmoved  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
world,  has  power  to  charm  the  wandering 
thoughts,  and  inspire  sensations  of  deep  re- 
verence and  awe.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
enthusiast  retoniing  to  gaze  upon  the  sta- 
tue, which  has  been,  through  years  of  wan- 
dering, little  less  than  an  idol  to  his  enrap- 
tured fancy,  and  that  hands  profane  (for 
such  things  are)  have  presumed  to  colour 
the  pupils  of  the  up-turned  eyes— let  any 
odier  sensation  whatever,  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  what  the  figure  itself  is  calculated 
to  inspire,  be  made  to  strike  the  attentioa  of 
the  beholder,  and  he  is  plunged  at  once  down 
that  fatal  and  irrevocable  step,  which  leads 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

The  human  lace,  the  most  familiar  object 
to  our  eyes,  since  they  first  opened  upon  the 
world,  may  be,  and  often  is,  highly  poetKal. 
Who  has  not  seen  amidst  the  multitude  some 
countenance  to  which  he  turns,  and  turns 
again,  with  strange  wonder  and  delight,  as- 
signing to  it  an  appropriate  character  and 
place  in  scenes  even  the  most  remote  from 
the  present,  and  following  up,  in  idea,  the 
different  trains  of  thought  by  which  iti  ex- 
pression is  varied,  and  its  intelligence  com- 
municated? Yet  this  face  may  not  be  in 
itnelf,  or  strictly  speaking,  beauts ;  but, 
like  the  painting  or  the  statue,  it  has  the 
power  to  awaken  the  most  pleasing  associa- 
tions. With  such  power  there  can  be  com- 
bined no  miidore  of  the  grotesque  or  vulgar; 
ibr,  though  poetry  may  be  ridicnbus,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  ridiculous  to  be  poetical 

There  is  Poetry  in  an  infont's  sleep.  How 
much,  let  abler  words  than  mine  describe. 

"So  motionlees  in  its  shimbers,  that,  in 
watching  it,  we  tremble,  and  become  impa- 
tient for  some  stir  or  sound,  that  may  assure 
us  of  its  life ;  yet  is  Ae  fancy  of  the  little 
deeper  busy,  and  every  artery  and  every 
pulse  of  itEi  iVame  engaged  in  the  woric  and 
growth  of  secretbn,  tiiough  his  breath  would 
not  stir  the  smallest  ineect  that  sported  on 
his  lips— though  his  pulse  would  not  liil  the 
flower  leaf  of  whidi  he  dreamed  from  his 


bosom :  yet,  following  this  emblem  of  tran- 
quillity into  afbr  life,  we  see  him  exposed  to 
every  climate — contending  with  every  ob- 
stacJJs — agitated  by  every  passion ;  and  un- 
der these  various  circumstances,  how  difier^ 
ent « the  power  and  the  degree  of  the  heart's 
action,  which  has  not  only  to  beat,  but  to 
beat  time  through  every  moment  of  a  long 
and  troubled  life."* 

We  fed  in  reading  this  passage,  even  if 
we  have  never  fdt  before,  that  there  is  poetry 
in  an  infants  sleeps  Its  waking  moments 
are  less  poetical,  because  of  the  many  Utile 
cares  and  vexations  they  force  upon  us ;  and 
no  power  on  earth  could  convince  us  that 
there  was  poetry  in  an  infant's  cry.  Yet  is 
it  neither  sofboess  nor  sweetness  which  al- 
ways constitutes  the  poetry  of  sound ;  for 
what  can  be  more  discordant  in  itself  than 
die  caw  of  the  rook,  the  scream  of  the  eea- 
guU,  or  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  ? 

There  is  poetry  in  the  low-roofed  cottage 
standing  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  oak,  around  which  the 
children  of  many  generations  have  gam- 
bolled, wfaOe  the  wreathing  smoke  coils  up 
amongst  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  gray 
thatch  is  contrasted  with  golden  moss  and 
guttering  ivy.  We  stand  and  gaze,  de- 
lighted with  this  picture  of  rural  peace,  and 
privileged  seclusion.  We  long  to  shake  oif 
the  shackles  of  artificial  society,  the  weary- 
ing cares  of  life,  the  imperative  control  of 
fashion,  or  the  toil  and  traffic  of  die  busy 
world,  and  to  dwell  for  the  remainder  crf*our 
days  in  a  quiet  spot  like  this,  where  afiec- 
tion,  that  is  too  often  lost  in  the  game  of  life, 
might  unfold  her  store  of  fire-side  oomfoHS) 
and  where  we  and  ours  might  coostitute  one 
unbroken  chain  of  social  fellowship^  under 
the  shelter  of  security  and  peace.  But  let 
us  enter  this  privileged  abode.  Our  ears 
are  first  saluted  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the 
matron,  callkg  in  her  tattered  rebels  from 
the'  common.  They  are  dragged  in  by  vio- 
lence, and  a  scene  of  wrath  and  contention 
ensues.  The  fragmenfeiof  &e  last  meal  are 
scattered  on  ^  floor.  That  beautifully 
omiing  smoltt,  before  it  found  a  way  to  es- 
cape so  graocAdly  has  made  many  a  circuit 
mmd  Uie  dark  and  crumbling  waUs  of  the 
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apertment;  andemoke  within  the  house  ii 
any  thing  bat  poetical,  whatever  it  may  be 
without  Need  I  say  the  charm  is  broken  7 
Even  afler  having  made  good  our  retreat, 
if  we  torn  and  look  again,  the  low-roofed 
cottage  does  not  appear  the  same  as  when 
we  first  beheld  iL  The  associations  are 
changed — ^the  charm  is  indeed  broken.  May 
not  this  be  the  reason  why  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talk  so  much  more  about  the 
pbetry  of  a  cottage,  than  those  who  know 
no  other  home  comforts  than  a  cottage  af- 
fords ?  Even  poverty  itself  may  be  poetical 
to  those  who  merely  regard  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  as  a  picture ;  but  the  vision  is  dis- 
pelled for  ever  by  the  first  gripe  of  tliat  iron 
hand,  that  spares  neither  the  young,  tlie 
helpless,  nor  the  old. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  mouldering  pile, 
upon  which  the  alternate  suns  and  storms  of 
a  thousand  years  have  smiled  and  spent 
their  fury — the  old  gray  ruin  hung  over  witli 
festoons  of  ivy,  while  around  its  broken  tui^ 
rets  a  garland  of  wild  plants  is  growing, 
from  seeds  which  the  wandering  winds  have 
scattered.  We  behold  the  imperishable 
materials  of  the  natumi  world  collected 
together,  shaped  out  and  formed  by  the  art 
of  man  into  that  beautiful  and  majestic  edi- 
fice; but  where  are  the  ready  hands  tlmt 
laboured  in  that  work  of  time  and  patience  ? 
The  busy  feet  that  trod  those  stately  courts 
—the  laughter  that  echoed  through  those 
halls — the  sighs  that  were  breathed  in  those 
secret  cells— 4he  many  generations  that 
came  and  went  without  leaving  a  record  or 
a  name — where  are  they?  Scarcely  can 
there  be  found  an  imagination  so  dull,  but 
the  contemplation  of  a  ruin  will  awaken  it  to 
some  dim  and  dreamy  associations  with  past 
ages — scarcely  a  heart  so  callous,  but  it  will 
feel,  in  connexion  with  such  a  scene,  some 
ttmch  of  that  melancholy  which  inspirad  the 
memorable  exclamation  '^  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  P* 

But  let  the  ingenuity  of  roan  erect  a  rood- 
em  ruin,  or  mock  monastery,  arch  for  arch, 
and  pillar  for  pillar— nay,  let  him,  if  possi- 
ble, plant  weed  for  weed.  The  fancy  will 
not  be  cheated  into  illusion — ^this  mushroom 
toy  of  yesterday  will  remain  a  mockery 


Amongst  the  tabooim  of  man's  ingenui^ 


and  skill,  there  are  few  things  more  poetical 
than  the  aspect  of  a  ship  at  sea,  whether  she 
goes  forth  with  swelling  sails  before  the 
wind,  or  lies  becalmed  upon  a  quiet  shore. 
Even  the  simplest  or  rudest  vessels  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water — from  the  lasy 
barge  that  glides  along  the  smooth  canal,  to 
the  light  gondola  that  sports  among  the 
glowing  waters  of  more  classic  shores — 
from  the  simple  crafl  that  ply  upon  our  own 
rivers,  to  the  rude  canoe  of  the  savage  dartr 
ing  among  reefs  of  coral;  afford  choice  sub- 
jects (or  the  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poef  s 
song.  Who  has  not  watched  with  intense 
interest  a  little  speck  upon  the  ocean,  that 
neared,  and  neared,  until  human  forms  at 
length  were  visible,  and  then  the  splash  of 
the  oar  was  heard  at  regular  intervals,  and, 
at  Inst,  on  the  crest  of  a  foaming  wave,  the 
boat  seemed  to  bound  trhimphant  on  the 
shore,  where  a  little  band  of  the  long-tried 
and  tlie  faithful,  amongst  whom  woman  is 
never  found  wanting,  welcome  the  marinere 
home,  safe  from  the  storms  and  tlie  dangers 
of  the  sea  ?  Who  hns  not  stood  upon  the 
beach,  a  silent,  but  deeply  interested  specta- 
tor, while  a  crew  of  hanJy  and  weather- 
beaten  sailors  launched  forth  their  little  hark 
amongst  the  roaring  breakers,  biUtlin^  tlieir 
way  through  foam  and  surge,  now  dipping 
into  the  dark  hollows  between  every  swell 
and  then  rising  unharmed  upon  the  snowy 
crest  of  the  raging  billows.  A  (ew  moments 
more  of  determined  struggle,  and  tlie  diffi- 
culty is  ovcrconie ;  and  now  they  have  hoist- 
ed sail  and  are  gone  bounding  over  the  dark 
blue  waters,  perhaps  never  to  return.  Who 
has  not  marked,  while  gazing  on  the  surface 
of  the  silent  lake  when  the  moon  was  shining, 
th'^t  long  line  of  trembling  light  that  looks 
like  a  pathway  to  a  better  world,  suddenly 
broken  by  the  intervention  of  some  object 
that  proves  to  be  a  boat,  in  which  human 
forms  are  discernible,  though  distant,  yet 
marked  out  with  a  momentary  distinctness, 
which  affords  imaginatfon  a  flind  of  associa- 
tions, connecting  those  unknown  objects  so 
quickly  seen,  and  then  lost  for  ever,  with 
vague  speculations  about  what  they  are  or 
have  been,  from  whence  they  have  so  sud- 
denly emerged,  to  what  unseen  point  ot  illi- 
mitable space  they  may  be  destined,  and 
what  may  be  the  dorkneaB,  or  the  radlaoce 
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of  their  future  coarse.  Or  who  has  ever 
witnessed  the  departare  of  a  gallant  vessel 
under  favouring  skies^  bound  on  a  distant 
and  uncertain  voyage,  her  sails  all  trim,  her 
rigging  tight,  her  deck  well  manned,  her 
cargo  secure  as  human  skill  and  foresight  can 
make  it,  while  she  stoops  one  moment  with 
unabated  majesty,  to  rise  more  proudly  the 
next,  bursting  through  the  ruffled  waters, 
and  dashing  from  her  sides  the  feathery 
foam ;  without  thinking  of  a  proud  and  reck- 
less spirit  rushing  forth  on  its  adventurous 
career,  unconscious  of  ther  rocks  and  shoals, 
the  rude  gales  and  the  raging  tempests,  that 
await  its  onward  course.  Or  who,  without 
a  thrill  of  something  more  than  earthly  feel- 
ing, can  gaze  over  the  unruffled  surface  of 
the  sea  when  the  winds  are  sleeping,  and  the 
waves  at  rest,  except  on  the  near  voynge  of 
the  blue  expeuise,  where  a  gentle  murmur, 
with  regular  ebb  and  flowof  soothing  and  mo- 
notonsus  sound  marks  the  intervals  at  which 
« line  of  sleepy  waves  rise,  and  fall,  and  fol- 
low each  other,  without  pause  or  intermis- 
sion, far  up  along  the  sparkling  shore,  and 
then  recede  into  the  depdis  of  the  smooth  and 
shining  waters. 

The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens — the  air  is 
clear  and  buoyant — ^now  and  then  a  white 
cloud  sails  along  the  field  of  azure,  its  misty 
form  marked  out  in  momentary  darkness  on 
the  sea  below,  like  the  passing  shadow  of  an 
angel's  wings ;  while  far,  far  in  the  distance, 
and  gliding  on  towards  the  horizon,  are 
those  wandering  messengers  &C  the  deep  that 
bear  tidings  from  shore  to  shore,  their  swell- 
ing sails  now  glancing  white  in  the  sun- 
beams, now  darkened  by  the  passing  cloud. 
Musing  on  such  a  scene,  we  forget  our  own 
identity-— our  own  earthly,  bodily  existence ; 
we  live  in  a  world  of  spirits,  and  are  lost  in 
exquisite  imaginings,  in  memories  and  hopes 
that  belong  not  to  the  things  of  day ;  every 
thing  we  behold  is  personified  and  gifted 
with  intelligence;  the  rugged  cliffs  pos- 
sess a  terrible  majesty,  and  seem  to  threaten 
while  ihey  frown  upon  the  slumbering  shore ; 
the  deep  and  boundless  sea,  represented  at 
all  times  as  acting  or  suffering  by  its  own 
will  or  power,  is  now  more  than  ever  endued 
with  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  spiritual 
existence,  and  seems  to  speak  to  us  in  its 
own  solemn  and  most  intelligible  language 


of  terror  in  motion,  and  sublimity  in  repose : 
but  more  than  all,  the  ships  that  go  forth  up- 
on its  bosom  convey  to  our  fancy  the  idea  of 
being  influenced  by  an  instinct  of  their  own ; 
so  well  ordered  are  all  their  movements,  so 
perfect  appears  the  harmony  of  their  con- 
struction and  design,  yet  so  hidden  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  distance  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple within,  that  by  their  own  faith  they 
seem  to  trust  themselves  where  the  foot  of 
man  dare  not  tread,  and  by  their  own  hope 
they  seem  to  be  lured  on  to  some  distant 
point  which  the  eye  of  man  is  unable  to  dis- 
cern. 

In  a  widely  extended  sea  view  there  is  im- 
questionably  poetry  enough  to  inspire  the 
happiest  lays,  but  the  converse  of  this  pic- 
ture is  easily  drawn — and  fatal  to  the  poet's 
song  would  be  the  first  view  of  the  interior 
of  any  one  of  those  gallant  and  stately  ships 
about  which  we  have  been  dreaming.  The 
moving  principle  within,  respecting  which 
we  have  had  such  refined  imaginings,  is  now 
imbodied  in  a  company  of  hardy  sailors, 
whose  rude  laughter,  and  ruder  oaths,  are 
no  less  discordsuit  to  our  ear,  than  offensive 
to  our  taste.  It  is  true,  that  a  certain  kind 
of  order  and  discipline  prevails  amongst 
them,  but  the  wretched  passengers  below 
are  lost  for  a  time  to  all  mental  sensations, 
and  suffering  or  sympathizing  with  them, 
we  soon  forget  the  poetry  of  life. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  gush  of  sparkling 
waters  that  burst  forth  from  the  hill-side 
in  some  lonely  and  sequestered  spot,  and 
flow  on  in  circling  eddies  amongst  the  rocks 
and  fern,  and  tendrils  of  wild  planti ;  on,  on 
for  ever— unexhausted,  and  yet  perpetually 
losing  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  silent 
and  majestic  river,  where  the  hurry  and 
murmur  of  their  course  is  lost,  like  the  rest* 
less  passions  that  agitate  the  breast  of  man 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity :  and  there  is  poetry 
in  the  burst  of  the  cataract  that  comes  over 
the  brow  of  the  precipice  with  a  seeming 
consciousness  of  its  own  power  to  bear  down, 
and  to  subdue. 

It  is  related  of  Richard  Wilson,  that  when 
he  first  beheld  the  celebrated  falls  of  Temi, 
he  exclaimed  ^  Well  done,  water!"  Here, 
indeed,  was  no  poetry— no  association.  His 
mind  was  too  full  of  that  mighty  object  as 
it  first  struck  upon  his  senses,  to  admit  at  the 
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moment  of  any  relative  idea ;  his  exclama- 
tion was  one  of  mere  animal  surprise,  such 
as  his  dog  might  have  uttered,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  organs  of  speech.  And  yet  the 
same  man,  when  he  seized  his  pencil,  and 
gave  up  his  imagination  to  the  full  force  of 
tliose  impressions  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  works,  few  have  felt  more  intensely, 
was  able  to  portray  nature,  not  merely  seen 
as  it  is  in  any  given  section  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  to  group  together,  and  embody 
in  one  scene,  all  that  is  most  harmonious  in 
the  quickly  changing  and  diversified  beauties 
of  wood  and  water — hill  and  valley — sombre 
shade  and  glowing  sunshine — deep  solitudes, 
and  resplendent  heavens. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  bees,  when 
the  orchards  are  in  bloom,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  in  unclouded  spendour  upon  the 
waving  meadows,  and  the  garden  is  rich- 
ly spangled  with  spring  flowers.  There 
is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  the  bee,  because  it 
brings  back  to  us,  as  in  a  dream,  the  memo- 
ry of  bygone  days,  when  our  hearts  were 
alive  to  the  happiness  of  childhood — the  time 
when  we  could  lie  down  upon  the  green  bank 
and  enjoy  the  stillness  of  summer's  noon, 
when  our  hopes  were  in  the  blossoms  of  the 
orchard,  our  delight  in  the  sun-shine,  our  un- 
tiring rambles  in  the  meadows,  and  our  per- 
petual amusement  in  the  scented  flowers. 
Since  these  days,  time  has  rolled  over  us 
with  such  a  diversity  of  incident,  bringing 
so  many  changes  in  our  modes  of  hvingand 
thinking,  that  we  have  learned,  perhaps  at 
some  cost,  to  analyze  our  feelings,  and  to 
say,  rather  than  feel,  that  there  is  poetry  in 
the  hum  of  bees. 

But  let  one  of  these  honey-laden  wander- 
ers And  his  way  into  our  apartment,  and 
while  he  struggles  with  frantic  eflbrts  to 
escape  through  the  closed  window,  we  cease 
to  find  pleasure  in  his  busy  hum. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  flowers  tliat  grow 
in  sweet  profusion  upon  wild  and  unculti- 
vated spots  of  earth,  exposing  their  delicate 
leaves  to  the  tread  of  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  wilderness,  and  spreading  forth  their 
scented  charms  to  the  carelefw  mountain 
wind — in  the  thousand,  thousand  little  stars 
of  beauty  looking  iorth  like  eyes,  with  no 
eye  to  look  again ;  or  ciipe  that  seem  tbrnied 
to  catch  the  dew  drops ;  or  spiral  pyramids 


of  varied  hue  shooting  up  from  leafy  beds, 
and  pointing  faithiully  to  the  shining  sky; 
or  crowns  of  golden  splendour  movinted 
upon  fragile  stems ;  or  purple  wreaths  that 
never  touched  a  human  brow ;  all  bursting 
forth,  blooming  and  then  fading,  with  end- 
less succession  in  the  midst  of  untrodden 
wilds ; — in  rain  and  sunshine,  in  silent  ni^t, 
and  glowing  day,  with  an  end  and  purpoae 
in  tlieir  brief  existence  inscrutable  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  flowers  of  the  garden,  though  pos- 
sessing more  richness  and  gorgeous  beauty, 
are  less  poetical,  because  we  see  too  clearly 
in  their  arrangement  and  culture,  the  art 
and  labour  of  man;  we  are  reminded  at 
every  group  of  the  work  of  the  spade,  and 
perceive  at  once  and  without  mystery,  why 
they  have  been  planted  in  the  exact  spot 
where  they  now  grow. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  first  contemplation 
of  those  numerous  islands  which  gem  the 
southern  ocean — poetry  in  the  majestic  hills 
tliat  rise  one  above  another,  their  varied 
peaks  and  precipices  clear  and  bright  in 
unclouded  sunshine,  and  their  very  summits 
clotlied  with  unfading  verdure ;  while  bursts 
ing  from  amongst  tlieir  deep  recesses  are 
innumerable  streams  tliat  glide  down  their 
rugged  sides,  now  glancing  out  like  threads 
of  silver,  now  liidden  in  shade  and  darkness, 
until  tliey  find  tlieir  way  into  the  broad  and 
silent  lagoon,  where  the  angry  surf  subsides, 
and  the  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  are 
seen  again  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror  of 
the  unruflled  water — unrufllcd;  save  by  the 
rapid  gliding  of  the  light  canoe,  that  darts 
among  the  coral  rocks,  and  then  Ues  moored 
in  still  water  beneath  some  stately  tree, 
whose  leafy  boughs  form  a  welcome  canopy 
ol  shade  for  tlie  luxuriant  reveUers  in  that 
sunny  clime. 

Time  was  when  those  who  had  rejoiced 
over  the  first  contemplation  of  this  scene 
were  compelled  to  mourn  over  the  contrast 
which  ignorance  and  barbarism  presented 
on  a  nearer  view,  but  now,  blessed  be  the 
power  tliat  can  harmonize  the  heart  of  man 
witli  all  that  is  grateful  and  genial  in  the 
external  world,  the  traveller  approaching, 
and  beholding  this  lovely  picture,  need  no 
longer  shrink  from  the  horrors  which  a 
closer  inspection  formerly  revealed. 
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If  external  natore  abounds  wiih  poetry, 
how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  pervade 
the  faculties  and  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind.  Consider  only  three — ^love,  hope, 
and  memory.  What  power  even  in  the 
visions  of  the  alchemist  was  ever  able  to 
transform  like  the  passion  of  love  ?  Invest- 
ing what  is  real  with  all  that  we  desire, 
converting  deformity  into  loveliness,  ex- 
changing discord  for  harmony,  giving  to  the 
eye  the  exquisite  faculty  of  beautifying 
whatever  it  beholds,  and  to  the  ear  a  secret 
charm  that  turns  every  sound  to  music. 
And  hope  would  be  hope  no  longer  if  it  did 
not  paint  the  future  in  the  colours  we  most 
admire.  Its  very  existence  depends  upon 
^e  power  it  possesses  to  sweeten  to  the 
latest  dregs,  the  otherwise  bitter  cup  of  life. 
Yet  love  and  hope  may  be  degraded  by  the 
false  estimate  we  sometimes  form  of  what  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration.  Passion  too 
often  asserts  her  mastery  over  both,  compell- 
ing her  blind  and  willing  slaves  to  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  while  memory,  if  not 
always  faithful  to  her  trust,  is  at  least  dis- 
posed to  hold  it  charitably,  and  thus  pre- 
serves in  their  genuine  distinctness,  the  fair- 
est passages  of  life,  but  kindly  obscures 
those  which  are  most  revolting  in  remem- 
brance. In  looking  back  upon  the  past, 
how  little  that  is  sordid,  mean,  or  selfish, 
appears  conspicuous  now.  Past  hours  of 
simple,  every-day  enjoyment,  are  invested 
with  a  charm  they  knew  not  at  the  time. 
A  veil  is  thrown  over  the  petty  cares  of  by- 
gone years — passion  is  disarmed  of  its 
earth-born  violence,  and  sorrow  looks  so 
lovely  in  the  distance,  that  we  almost  per- 
suade ourselves  it  was  better  to  weep  such 
tears  as  we  wept  then,  than  to  smile  as  we 
smile  now. 

But  why  pursue  this  theme  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  neither  sounds,  objects,  nor  sub- 
jects of  contemplation  are  poetical  in  them- 
selves, but  in  their  associations ;  and  that  they 
are  so  just  in  proportion  as  these  associa- 
tions are  intellectual  and  refined.  Nature  is 
full  of  poetry,  from  the  high  mountain  to  tl\e 
sheltered  valley,  from  the  bleak  promontory 
to  the  myrtle  grove,  from  the  star-lit  hea- 
vens to  the  slumbering  earth ;  and  the  mind 
that  can  most  divest  itself  of  ideas  and  sen- 
sations belonging  exclusively  to  matter,  will 


be  able  to  expatiate  in  the  reahns  of  nature 
with  the  most  perfect  fruition  of  delight 


INDIVIDUAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  difference  of  taste  not  unfrequently 
found  in  persons  whose  station  and  habits 
of  life  are  similar  may  be  attributed  both  to 
individual  conformation,  and  to  those  in- 
stances of  early  bias  received  from  local  cir- 
cumstances which  none  can  remember,  and 
which,  consequently,  no  pen  can  record. 
That  variety  of  taste  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  association,  is  shown  by  those 
minor  preferences  or  antipatliies  which  cer- 
tain individuals  evince  for  things  possessing 
no  quality  inherent  in  themselves  to  justify 
such  peculiar  choice  or  rejection,  and  which 
have  no  corresponding  vsdue  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind  in  general. 

Without  returning  to  the  days  of  infancy, 
when  the  first  impressions  were  made  upon 
our  senses,  when  our  eyes  were  first  able  to 
see,  and  our  ears  to  hear,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  to  their  origin  all  our  pecu- 
liarities of  taste  and  feeling,  or  to  assign  the 
precise  reason  why  we  are  subject  to  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  or  disgust  from  causes 
which  do  not  influence  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  a  similar  manner — sensations  which,  from 
their  singularity,  and,  to  others,  apparent 
absurdity,  necessarily  fall  under  the  stigma 
of  caprice. 

Who  can  say  how  far  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  beauty  and  melody  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  countenance  of  the  kind  nurse 
who  first  smiled  upon  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
the  sweet  voice  that  first  sung  him  to  sleep ; 
or  of  deformity  and  discord  from  the  harsh 
brow  whose  frowns  he  first  learned  to  dread, 
and  the  voice  whose  threatening  tones  were 
followed  by  punishment  and  pain. 

If  the  taste  of  one  individual  is  gratified 
by  a  picture  upon  which  a  strong  and  vivid 
light  is  thrown,  and  another  prefers  that 
which  exhibits  the  cool  tints  of  a  cloudy  at- 
mosphere, it  is  attributed  to  some  peculiarity 
in  their  several  organs  of  sight ;  but  is  it  not 
equally  possible  to  be  in  some  measure  ow- 
ing to  one  having  been  too  mueh  confined  to 
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darkness  in  his  infancy,  and  (he  other  pain- 
fully exposed  to  the  glare  of  too  much  light  ? 

These  may  appear  but  idle  speculations, 
since  we  are,  and  ever  must  remain  in  want 
of  that  master  key  to  the  human  under- 
standing— the  knowledge  of  the  slate  of  the 
infant  mind,  its  degree  of  susceptibility,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  first  receives  impres- 
sions through  the  organs  of  sense.  So  far 
as  we  can  recollect,  however,  it  is  clear  to 
all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
subject,  that  strong  partialities  and  preju- 
dices are  imbibed  in  very  early  life,  before 
we  are  capable  of  reasoning,  and  that  these 
sometimes  remain  with  us  to  the  last 

There  are  seldom  two  persons  who  agree 
exactly  in  their  admiration  of  the  proper 
names  of  individuals.  One  approves  what 
the  other  rejects,  and  scarcely  one  instance 
in  twenty  occurs  in  which  their  feelings  are 
the  same :  nor  is  it  merely  the  harmony  or 
discord  of  the  sound  which  occasions  their 
preference  or  dislike.  Each  attaches  to  the 
name  in  question  a  distinct  character,  most 
probably  owing  to  some  association  of  ideas 
between  that  name  and  a  certain  individual 
known  in  early  life ;  and  though  they  may 
have  both  known  and  lived  amongst  the 
same  individuals,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
two  minds  should  have  regarded  them  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner.  Hence  from 
different  associations  arises  a  difference  of 
taste. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  not,  in  the  course  of 
their  reading,  become  familiarized  with 
Scripture  names  earlier  than  with  any  other ; 
and  this,  one  would  suppose,  should  lead  to 
their  being  generally  preferred  and  adopted. 
Yet  60  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they  are 
many  of  them  regarded  with  a  degree  of 
ridicule  and  disgust,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  our  first  becoming  acquainted 
with  them  before  we  have  been  inspired 
with  love,  gratitude,  or  reverence  for  the 
Record  in  which  they  are  found.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  account  for  the  perversion  of  the 
fine,  full-sounding  Roman  names,  in  their 
usual  application  to  our  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals; and  next  to  them  to  those  miserable 
outcasts  from  human  fellowship^  which  a 
professedly  Christian  world  luui  deemed 
uKworthy  of  a  Christian  nomendatwre— the 


negro  slaves;  unless  that  scliooIboyB  have  ;     | 
generally  enjoyed  the  honour  of  naming .     i 
their  fathers'  dogs,  when  they  were  more ! 
familiar  with  Cesar's  Commentaries,  than ' 
with  the  character  of  the  illustrious  Roman. 
Why  are  we  not  able  for  many  years  after 
our  emancipation,  to  perceive  and  relisli  the 
beauties  of  those  selections  from  the  ablest 
poets,  which  we  were  compelled  to  leam  by  • 
heart,  as  punishments  at  school  ?     It  is  be-  J 
cause  our  first  acquaintance  with  them  was 
formed  \mder  sensations  of  pain  and  compul-  * 
sipn,  which  time  is  long  in  wearing  oat. 

If,  by  tlie  mere  sound  of  a  name,  such  dif- 
ferent sensations  are  excited    in   different 
minds,  how  much  more  extensive  must  be  . 
the  variety  of  those  called  up  by  words  of  " 
more  comprehensive  signification !     Let  us 
suppose  four  individuals — a  newly  elected  \ 
member  of  parliament,  a  tradesman,  a  pan-  ; 
per,  and  a  poet — each  at  liberty  to  pursue  ' 
his  own  reflections,  when  the  word  ttinter  is 
suddenly   introduced   to  his   mind.     The  i 
statesman  immediately  thinks  of  the  next 
convocation  of  the  representatives  of  the  j 
people,  when  he  shall  stand  forth  to  make  | 
his  maiden  speech;  of  the  important  sub- 
jects that  will,  probably,  be  laid  before  the  \ 
consideration  of  the  house,  of  the  part  he  I 
shall  feel  himself  called  upon  to  take  in  the 
discussion  of  these,  and  how  he  may  be  able  f 
to  act  60  as  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  con- ' 
stituentB,  and  his  conscience,  without  eflfend-  ' 
ing  either.     The  tradesman  thinks  of  his  ' 
bills,  and  his  bad  debts ;  of  the  price  of 
coals,  and  the  winter  fashions.    The  pauper  < 
thinks — and  ahivers  while  he  thinks — of  the 
cold  blasts  of  that  inclement  season,  of  the  | 
various  signs  and  prophecies  that  fbrtell  a  : 
hard  winter,  and  of  how  much,  or  rather 
how  little  the  parish  overseers  will  be  likely 
to  allow  to  his  necessities  for  clothing,  food,  ' 
and  fire.    By  a  slight,  and  almost  instanta- 
neous transition  of  thought,  one  of  these 
thinkers  has  already  arrived  at  the  idea  of 
conscience,  another  at  that  of  fashion,  and  a 
third  at  that  of  fire.    But  the  poet  (provided 
he  be  not  identified  with  the  pauper)  pass- 
ing over  subjects  of  merely  focal  interest,  ' 
knows  no  bounds  to  his  associations.    His  i 
lively  and  unshackled  fancy  fint  eairiea  him  j 
northward,  to  those  finozen  regioDa  which  ,j 
roan  has  visited  but  In  thought    Here  he  J 
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tloatB  through  the  tiiin  and  piereing  air,  then 
glides  upon  a  sea  of  ice,  or  looks  down  from 
hills  of  everlasting  snow ;  until  wearied  with 
the  voiceless  solitude,  he  seeks  the  abodes 
of  man,  and  follows  the  iur^Iad  La]4ander 
with  his  faithful  reindeer  over  trackless  and 
uncultivated  wastes.  But  the  poet,  though 
a  wanderer  by  profession,  yet  still  fiutfafol  to 
home  and  early  attachments,  returns  after 
every  wayward  excursion  to  drink  of  his  na- 
tive well,  and  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  his  pa- 
ternal hearth.  Here,  in  the  clime  he  loves 
best,  he  beholds  a  scene  of  picturesque  and 
fhmiliar  beauty — ^a  still  and  cloudless  morn- 
ing, when  the  hoar  frost  is  glittering  upon 
every  spray,  and  the  trees,  laden  witfi  a 
fleecy  burden,  cast  their  deep  shadows  here 
and  there  upon  the  silvery  and  unsullied  bo- 
som of  the  sheeted  earth.  He  sees  the  soli- 
tary robin  perched  upon  the  leafless  thorn, 
and  hears  its  winter  song  of  melancholy 
sweetness — that  plaintive  touching  strain  to 
which  every  human  bosom  echoes  with  a 
sad  response.  But  quickly  cornea  the  roar- 
ing blast,  like  a  torrent  rushing  down  from 
the  hills.  The  light  snow  is  tossed  like  foam 
upon  the  waves  of  the  wind ;  and  the  moun- 
tain pine,  shaking  ofl*the  frosty  spangles 
from  his  boughs,  for  one  moment  quails  be- 
fore the  fury  of  the  thundering  tempest,  and 
then  stands  erect  again  upon  the  craggy 
steep,  where  his  forefathers  have  stood  for 
ages.  Ni^t  gathers  in  with  darkness  and 
dismay,  and  while  the  moaning  of  the  ven- 
erable oak  resounds  through  the  forest  like 
the  voice  of  a  mighty  and  unseen  spirit,  and 
the  bellowing  of  the  blast  seems  mingled 
wi&  the  wilder  shrieks  of  bewildered  travel- 
lers, or  seamen  perishing  on  the  deep,  the 
poet  beholds  in  the  distance  the  glimmering 
lights  of  some  hospitable  mansion,  and  in  an 
instant  he  is  transported  to  a  scene  of  happi- 
ness, glowing  with  social  comforts,  festivity, 
and  glee;  where  the  afin^ted  wanderer 
finds  safety,  the  weary  are  welcomed  to  re- 
pose, and  the  wretched  exchange  their  tears 
for  joy. 

Impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  lo- 
cal circumstances,  are  frequently  of  so  deep 
and  durable  a  nature,  as  to  outlive  aO  the 
accidents  of  chance  and  change  which  oc- 
eure  to  us  in  afler  life.  Should  the  poet,  or 
the  painter  in  his  study,  endeavour  to  place 


before  his  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  a  bril- 
liant sunset,  he  insensibly  recalls  that  scen- 
ery in  the  midst  of  which  his  youthful  imagi- 
nation was  first  warmed  into  poetic  life  by 
the  "  golden  day's  decline."  He  sees,  bright 
and  gorgeous  wi&  sunbeams,  the  distant 
hill,  which  his  boyish  fancy  tSAigfat  him  to 
believe  it  would  be  the  height  of  happiness 
to  climb  ;<— the  sombre  woods  that  skirt  the 
horizon— the  valley,  misty  and  indistinct  be- 
low— ^the  wandering  river,  whose  glancing 
waters  are  here  and  there  touched  as  they 
gleam  out,  with  the  radiance  of  the  resplen- 
dent west — and  while  memory  paints  again 
the  long  deep  shadows  of  the  trees  that 
grew  around  his  father's  dwelling,  he  feels 
the  calm  of  that  peaceful  hour  mingUng  with 
the  thousand  associationB  that  combine  to 
form hismost  vivid  and  poetical  ideaof  sunset 
In  this  manner  we  not  unfrequently  single 
out  from  the  works  of  art  some  favorite  ob- 
ject, upon  i^ch  we  bestow  an  interest  so 
deep,  a  regard  so  earnest,  that  they  wear 
the  character  of  admiration  which  no  per- 
ceptible quality  in  the  object  itself  can  justify, 
and  which  other  beholders  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand. In  a  collection  of  paintings  we 
look  around  for  those  which  are  most  wor- 
thy of  general  notice,  when  suddenly  our 
attention  is  struck  with  one  little  unpretend- 
ing picture,  almost  concealed  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  totally  unobserved  by  any  one 
beside.  It  is  the  representation  of  a  village 
church — ^the  very  church  where  we  first 
learned  to  feel,  and,  in  part,  to  understand 
the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath.  Beside  its 
venerable  walls  are  the  last  habitations  of 
our  kiudred;  and  beneath  that  dark  and 
mournful  yew  is  the  ancient  pastor's  grave. 
Here  is  the  winding  path  so  fomiliar  to  our 
steps,  when  we  trod  the  earth  more  lightly 
than  we  do  now — ^the  stile  on  ^diich  the  lit- 
tle orphan  girl  used  to  sit,  while  her  brothers 
were  at  play— and  the  low  bench  beside  the 
cottage-door,  where  the  ancient  dame  used 
to  pore  over  her  Bible  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine. Perhaps  tiie  wheels  of  Time  have 
rolled  over  us  with  no  gentle  pressure  since 
we  lastbeheld  that  scene;— perhaps  the  datk- 
ness  of  our  present  iot  makes  the  brightness 
of  the  past  more  bright  Whatever  (he 
cause  may  be,  our  gase  is  fixed  and  fasd- 
eated,  and  we  turn  «wmy  fiom  the  more 
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w<mdeiiul  productioiiB  of  art,  to  muae  upon 
that  little  picture  again,  and  again,  when  all 
but  ourselves  have  passed  it  by  without  a 
thought 

It  is  not,  however,  the  earliest  impressions 
made  upon  the  mind  which  are  always  the 
most  lasting  or  vivid.  We  are  all  subject 
to  the  influence  of  strong  and  overpowering 
associations  with  circumstances  which  occur 
in  after  life,  and  of  which  we  retain  a  clear 
recollection.  We  are  apt  to  be  deeply,  yet 
differently  affected  by  certain  kinds  of  music 
j  In  the  same  apartment,  and  while  the  same 
air  is  sung  or  played  by  a  minstrel  un- 
conscious of  its  secret  power,  and  some  of  the 
audience  will  be  thrown  into  raptures  of  de- 
light, applauding  and  calling  forth  the  strain 
again  with  unabated  enjoyment ;  while  one, 
in  whose  sad  heart  the  springs  of  memory 
are  opened,  will  turn  away  unnoticed  in  that 
happy  crowd,  to  hide  the  tears  which  the 
thoughts  of  home  and  early  days,  when  that 
strain  was  first  heard,  have  called  forth  from 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  "  If 
I  might  always  listen  to  that  tune,"  ex- 
claims one,  "  I  should  never  know  unhappi- 
ness  again  I**  ^^  Spare  me  that  song  of 
mirth,"  is  the  secret  prayer  of  the  stranger; 
*'  it  belongs  to  my  own  country.  It  tells  me 
of  the  beauty  and  gladness  of  my  native  land. 
Spare  me  that  song  of  mirth ;  for  my  heart 
is  sorrowiul,  and  I  am  alone." 

Innumerable  are  the  instances  of  daily, 
and  almost  hourly  occurrence,  in  which  we 
perceive  that  some  particular  tone  of  feeling 
is  excited,  but  know  not  whence  it  takes  its 
rise;  as  we  listen  to  the  wild  music  of  the 
JEoUan  harp,  that  varies  perpetually  from 
one  melody  to  another.  We  see  the  thriU- 
ing  chords,  we  hear  the  sweet  and  plaintive 
sound,  but  we  know  not  with  all  our  wisdom 
what  particular  note  the  unseen  minstrel 
will  next  produce,  nor  can  we  calculate  the 
vibrations  caused  by  his  powerful  but  invisi- 
ble hand. 

When  we  hear  the  tender  and  affectionate 
ezpfeasion,  ^  I  love  this  book  because  it  wm 
my  mother's,"  we  know  at  onoe  why  a  book 
approved  by  a  mother's  judgment  should  be 
vatoed  by  a  child ;  but  when  we  hear  any 
one  sayi  ^  I  prefer  thia  room,  this  table,  or 
tills  clwir,  to  all  otbei%  because  they  be- 
longed to  my  mother,"    the  ezpreMioii 


though  quite  as  common,  and  equally  na- 
tural, is  not  so  generally  understood.  The 
room  may  be  the  least  commodioua  in  the 
house,  the  table  the  least  convenient,  the 
chair  the  least  easy,  yet  they  are  valued 
not  the  less,  because  they  are  asaociated 
with  the  image  of  one  who  was  more  dear, 
perhaps  more  dear  than  any  one  will  ever 
be  again. 

I  have  known  the  first  wild  roee  of  som- 
mer  gathered  with  such  iaithiul  recollec- 
tions, such  deep  and  earnest  love,  su^ 
yearnings  of  the  heart  for  by-gone  pleasures, 
that  for  a  moment  its  beauty  was  obscured 
by  faUing  tears.  The  tolling  of  a  bell  afier  | 
it  has  been  heard  for  a  departed  friend,  has 
a  tone  of  peculiar  and  painful  solemnity. 
The  face  of  one  whom  we  have  met  with 
comparative  indifference  in  a  season  of  hap- 
piness, is  afterwards  hailed  with  delist 
when  it  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  past 
The  pebble  that  was  gathered  on  a  distant 
shore,  becomes  valuable  as  a  gem  when  we 
know  that  we  shall  visit  that  land  no  more. 
There  is  no  sound,  however  simple  or  sweet, 
that  may  not  be  converted  into  discord  when 
it  calls  up  jarring  sensations  in  the  mind; 
nor  is  there  any  melody  in  namre  compara-  ' 
ble  to  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  has  once 
spoken  to  the  heart 

Rosseau  wept  on  beholding  the  little  com- 
mon flower  that  we  call  periwinkle.  He 
wept  because  he  was  alone,  and  it  reminded 
him  of  the  beloved  friend  at  whose  feet  it 
had  been  gathered.  I  remember  being  af- 
fected by  this  dfrcumstance  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  the  association  has  become  so 
powerful,  that,  in  looking  at  this  flower,  I 
always  feel  a  sensation  of  melancholy,  and 
persuade  myself  that  the  pale  blue  star,  half 
concealed  beneath  the  dark  green  leaves,  is 
like  a  soft  blue  eye  that  scarcely  ventures  to 
look  up  from  beneath  the  gloom  of  sorrow. 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  lively  and  cheering  sound ;  yet  I 
knew  one,  who  for  many  years  could  not 
hear  a  cock  crow  at  midnight  without  sen- 
sations of  anguish  and  horror,  because  it  had 
once  been  painfully  forced  upon  her  notice 
while  she  was  watching  the  dead. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  in  wpeak- 
ing  to  me  of  his  mother's  death,  which  was 
sudden  and  unexpecttd,  desenbed  the  day  f 
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on  which  this  event  took  place,  aa  one  of 
tboee  periods  in  our  existence  when  the 
mind  seems  incapable  of  feding  what  it 
knows  to  be  a  painful  truth.  He  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  with  ati  indistinct  idea  of  what 
had  occurred,  but  remained  unable  to  realize 
the  extent  of  his  calamity.  It  had  been  his 
mother's  custom  to  take  away  his  candle 
every  night — perhaps  to  breathe  a  prayer 
at  his  bed  side.  As  he  laid  his  head  upon 
the  pillow,  he  saw  the  light  standing  as 
usual,  but  no  gentle  form  approached,  and 
in  an  instant  he  felt  tlie  full  force  of  his  be- 
reavement He  was  setting  off  in  life  with 
brighter  hopes  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  many ; 
but  that  first  and  purest  of  earth's  blessings 
— ^a  mother's  love,  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 
Associations  of  this  kind,  however,  are  not 
such  as  constitute  the  fittest  subjects  for  the 
poet;  because,  from  their  local  or  particular 
nature,  tliey  excite  no  general  interest 
They  may  be  powerful  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
writer,  but  will  fail  to  awaken  in  other  minds 
a  proportionate  degree  of  feeling;  except 
when  the  sensible  object,  or  particular  fact 
described,  is  introduced  merely  as  a  medium 
for  subjects  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  felt 
and  understood,  such  as  memory,  hope,  or 
love.  Thus,  the  Poet  may  properly  address 
an  object  of  which  he  alone  perceives  the 
beauty,  or  describe  a  circumstance  of  which 
he  alone  feels  the  pathos,  provided  he  does 
not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  object  or  circum- 
stance, merely  as  such,  but  carries  the  mind 
onward,  by  some  ingenious  association,  to 
recollections  which  they  naturally  recall, 
hopes  which  were  then  cherished,  or  love, 
whose  illimitable  natore  may  be  connected 
with  ail  things  lovely.  By  dwelling  exclu- 
sively upon  one  subject  of  merely  local  inter- 
est, and  neglecting  such  relative  ideas  as 
are  common  to  all,  the  most  egregious  blun- 
ders, in  matters  of  taste,  are  every  day  com- 
mitted. Witticisms  are  uttered,  which,  how- 
ever entertaining  to  those  who  know  to  what 
circumstances  they  owe  their  value,  excite 
no  corresponding  risibility  in  the  w<teidering 
or  insensible  hearers.  Anecdotes  are  re- 
lated, which,  firom  being  out  of  place  or  ill- 
timed,  seem  to  ML  from  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  as  a  wearisome  and  empty  sound. 
Subjects  of  ccmversation  are  introduced  in 
mixed  society,  perhaps^  intensely  interestinir 


to  one  or  two^  but  from  which  all  others  are 
shut  out  Books  are  selected,  and  read 
aloud  to  those  who  will  not  listen.  Pictures 
are  exhibited  to  those  who  cannot  see  their 
beauty.  Pleasures  are  proposed,  which 
from  their  want  of  adaptation,  are  converted 
into  pain.  Kind  intentions  are  frustrated ; 
and  the  best  endeavours  to  be  agreeable, 
rewarded  with  disappointment  and  ingrati- 
tude. In  short,  for  want  of  that  discrimina- 
ting, versatile,  and  most  valuable  quality 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  ({ict. 
and  which  might  be  fancifully  described  as 
the  nerve  of  human  society,  many  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment  are  wasted,  many  good 
people  are  neglected,  and  many  good  things 
are  irrevocably  lost 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  we  might  not 
indulge  our  individual  fancies,  by  each 
mounting  the  hobby  we  like  best  The  ab- 
surdity consists  in  compelling  others  to  ride 
with  us,  in  forcing  our  favourites  upon  their 
regard,  and  expecting  from  them  the  same 
tribute  of  admiration  which  we  ourselves 
bestow.  There  is  no  moral  law  to  prevent 
our  being  delighted  with  what  is  repulsive 
to  others ;  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  good 
manners,  to  keep  back  from  the  notice  of 
society  such  particular  preferences — a  great 
proof  of  good  taste,  so  to  discipline  our  feel- 
ings, that  we  derive  the  most  enjoyment 
from  what  is  generally  pleasing. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
general  associations,  we  enter  upon  a  field 
so  wide  and  fertile,  that  to  select  suitable 
materials  for  examination  appears  the  only 
difiiculty.  All  our  most  powerful  and  sub- 
lime ideas  are  common  to  mankind  in  a  civ- 
ilised state,  and  arise  in  the  minds  of  count- 
less multitudes  from  the  same  causes.  By 
the  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  as  well 
as  by  the  magnificent  productions  of  art,  we 
are  all  affected  according  to  our  various  de* 
grees  of  capability  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  We  all  agree  in  the  impressions 
we  receive  from  extreme  cases,  whether 
tfaev  belong  to  the  majestic  or  the  minute ; 
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and  no  one  who  retained  the  posaession  of 
his  reason  would  be  excited  to  laughter  by  a 
thunder  storm,  or  to  awe  and  reverence  by 
the  tricks  of  a  merry-andrew.  But  there  are 
medium  casen  of  a  minor  and  more  dubious 
nature,  in  which  the  poet's  discriminating 
eye  can  best  distinguish  what  is  exalted  or 
refined,  puerile  or  base;  and  consequently 
what  is  most  worthy  of  his  genius.  Nor  let 
him  who  has  openly  committed  himself  in 
verse,  believe  that  such  distinction  entities 
him  to  make  laws  for  his  own  accommoda- 
tion, and  obserye  or  transgress  the  establish- 
ed rules  of  taste  just  as  his  own  fancy  may 
dictate.  The  same  celestial  fire  which 
prompts  his  lay  is  warming  humbler  blos- 
soms unmarked  amongst  the  crowd;  and 
mingled  witli  the  dense  multitude  which  he 
disdains  are  countiess  poets  uncommitted, 
who  constitute  a  tribunal  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal ;  who  must  eventually  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  works,  give  the  tone  to 
public  opinion,  and  pronouncing  his  irrevo- 
cable doom,  consign  him  to  oblivion  or  to 
fame. 

Those  who  have  taken  little  pains  to  in- 
quire into  tiie  nature  and  origin  of  their 
mental  sensations,  oilen  express  instantane- 
ously a  correct  judgment  of  works  of  art, 
from  what  they  would  be  very  likely  to  call 
a  kind  of  instinct  or  intuitive  perception  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  which  might 
more  philosopliically  be  referred  to  combi- 
nations of  ideas  derived  from  certain  impres- 
sions associated,  compared,  and  established 
by  a  process  of  the  mind  which  they  took  no 
note  of  at  the  time,  and  with  which  tiiey  have 
never  made  themselves  acquainted.  Of  such 
is  a  great  proportion  of  the  multitude  com- 
posed ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  pub- 
lic opinion  that  overpowering  weight  against 
which  no  single  critic,  or  even  select  body  of 
critics,  can  prevail. 

The  poet  who  is  not  a  blind  enthusiast, 
will  learn  by  experience,  if  he  know  not  with- 
out, that  the  public  taste  must  be  consulted 
in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  public  ap- 
probation. He  therefore  gives  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  what  is  universally  regarded  as 
most  ennobling,  touching,  or  sublime.  He 
endeavors  to  forget  himself^  and  setting 
aside  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  own 
limited  experieoee  as  a  litde  private  store  to 


draw  upon  when  occasion  may  require,  or 
as  a  secret  lamp  from  which  he  may  aome- 
times  borrow  li^t  to  rekindle  his  imagina- 
tion, launches  forth  into  the  world  of  thought, 
and  extracts  from  all  existing  or  imaginable 
things  that  ethereal  essense,  which  beauti- 
fies the  aspect  of  nature,  elevates  the  aoul  of 
man,  and  gives  even  to  his  every  day  exis- 
tence such  intensity  of  enjoyment,  as  those 
who  look  at  facts  only  as  they  are  recorded, 
and  study  matter  merely  as  it  is,  can  never 
know. 

General  associations  must  therefore  occu- 
py an  important  place  in  the  conmderation 
of  all  who  would  study  the  poetry  of  life ; 
nor  will  such  deem  their  time  misspent  in 
following  up  a  close  examination  of  some 
particular  subjects  with  reference  to  this  es- 
sential point 

Let  us  first  consider  that  well  known  and 
familiar  object,  the  human  face,  of  which 
even  single  and  distinct  features  have  fre- 
quenUy  been  thought  sufiicientiy  important 
to  inspire  the  poet's  lay.  From  the  earliest 
times,  the  forehead  has  been  dignified  witii 
a  kind  of  personality,  and  regarded  as  an 
index  to  the  character  of  roan,  whether  bold 
or  bland,  threatening  or  benign,  disturbed  or 
serene :  nor  is  it  in  language  peculiar  to  the 
poets  only,tiiatwe  speak  of  a  man  confront- 
ing his  enemies  with  undaunted  brow — or 
that  he  receives  his  sentence  of  punishment 
with  a  forehead  undisturbed — ^that  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  for  mercy  by  the  bland 
or  benign  forehead  of  the  judge — or  bear 
adversity  with  a  brow  serene.  Phymogno- 
mista  profess  to  read  the  natural  character  of 
man  diiefiy  from  the  form  of  his  forehead ; 
but  whether  studied  scientificdly  or  not, 
we  all  know  in  an  instant  what  is  indicated 
by  the  simultaneous  contraction  and  lower- 
ing of  the  brow;  we  know  also,  without 
much  assistance  from  study  of  any  kind, 
when  the  nature  of  the  forehead  is  noble  or 
mean,  harsh  or  mild ;  we  naturally  look  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  face,  m  order  to  form 
those  instantaneous  opinions  of  oar  follow- 
creatnres  at  first  sight,  which  are  not  unfie- 
quentiy  a  near  approach  to  truth ;  and  we 
may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  read  in 
the  forehead,  v^en  at  rest,  what  are  the 
principal  elements  of  character  in  those 
with  whom  we  associate.    But  scarcely  can 
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a  feeling  be  excited,  or  a  passion  stirred,  than 
the  muscles  of  the  forehead  are  agitated  by 
a  corresponding  movement  How  suddenly 
and  strongly  is  the  forehead  affected  by  as- 
tonishment !  and  even  in  listening  attentive- 
ly to  a  common  story,  the  eyebrows  are  occa- 
sionally elevated,  and  thus  afford  a  sure 
indication  that  the  hearer  is  interested,  and 
that  the  narrator  may  proceed.  How  strik- 
ing is  the  contraction  of  the  forehead  in  deep 
and  ^rnest  thought !  How  unspeakably 
mournful  under  the  gloom  of  sorrow !  How 
frightfully  distorted  by  the  violence  of  rage ! 
How  solemn  and  yet  how  lovely  in  its  char- 
acter of  intellectual  beauty !  It  is  difficult 
to  connect  one  idea  of  a  gross  or  corporeal 
nature  with  the  forehead ;  all  its  indications 
are  those  of  mind,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
powerful,  refined,  or  elevated  character; 
from  the  Madonna,  whom  no  painter  has 
thought  worthy  of  a  high  degree  of  intellec- 
tual grace,  yet  whose  forehead  invariably 
indicates  a  character  mild,  delicate,  and  pure, 
to  the  dying  gladiator,  whose  expiring  an- 
guish is  less  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind. 

The  forehead,  therefore,  is  a  subject  well 
fitted  for  the  poet's  pen,  and  he  may  sing  of 
its  various  qualifications  without  fear  of 
transgressing  the  rules  of  good  taste. 

The  eye  is  poetical  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree, because  it  possesses  a  greater  facility 
in  adapting  itself  to  present  circumstances, 
and  reveals  in  greater  minuteness  and  va- 
riety the  passions  and  afiectionsof  the  mind. 
Indeed,  so  perfect  is  the  eye  as  an  organ  of 
intelligence,  that  it  is  more  frequently  spoken 
of  in  its  figurative  sense  than  in  any  other; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  writer,  however 
grave,  whose  pages  are  not  embellished  by 
frequent  poetical  expressions  in  which  the 
eye  is  the  principal  agent;  such  as, — the 
language  of  the  eye — ^the  eye  of  the  mind — 
the  eye  of  omnipotence  and  a  countless 
multitude  of  figures,  without  which  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  express  our  ideas, 
and  which  sufficiently  prove  how  intimate 
and  familiar  is  our  acquaintance  with  the 
eye  as  a  medium  of  intelligence,  no  less 
than  as  an  organ  of  sense.  With  the  uni- 
versally intelligible  expression  of  the  eye, 
are  associated  our  first  ideas  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  fear  or  confidence :  the  infant  nat- 
urally looka  up  into  its  mother's  eye  to  read 


there  the  confirmation  of  her  strange  tones 
of  anger  or  reproof,  and  if  there  is  no  con- 
demnation in  that  oracle  of  truth,  he  feels 
that  her  words  are  but  empty  tlireats,  re- 
turns to  his  gambols,  and  laughs  again. 
The  lover  knows  that  his  earnest  suit  is  re- 
jected if  the  eye  of  his  mistress  has  no  re- 
lenting in  its  glance ;  and  the  criminal  who 
pleads  for  some  mitigation  of  his  sentence, 
looks  for  mercy  in  the  eye  of  the  judge. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  expenditure  of 
words  to  set  about  establishing  the  fact, 
that  the  eye  is  poetical.  Every  poet  capa- 
ble of  stringing  a  rhyme  has  proved  it  to 
the  world ;  every  heart  capable  of  feeling 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  true. 

But  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  poetizing  about  the  eye,  no  one  dares 
venture  upon  the  nose;  a  fact  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  our  having  no 
intellectual  associations  with  this  member, 
and  being  accustomed  to  regard  it  merely 
for  its  sense  of  smell  or  as  an  essential  or- 
nament to  the  face.  The  nose  is  incapable 
of  expressing  any  emotion  of  mind,  except 
those  which  are  vulgar  or  grotesque — such 
as  laughter  or  gross  impertinence.  It  is 
true,  the  nostrils  are  distended  by  any  efibrt 
of  daring,  but  it  is  rather  with  animal  tlian 
moral  courage,  such  as  might  animate  a 
barbarian  or  a  horse.  It  is  indeed  a  curious, 
but  incontrovertible  fact,  that  while  the  en- 
raptured slave  of  beauty  is  at  Uberty  to 
expend  his  poetic  fire  in  composing  sonnets 
to  his  lady's  eye,  no  sooner  does  he  descend 
to  the  adjoining  feature,  than  the  poetry  of 
his  lay  is  converted  into  burlesque,  and  he 
is  himself  dismissed  as  a  profaner  of  love 
and  the  muses. 

The  mouth,  though  frequently  spoken  of 
in  a  figurative  sense,  is  less  poetical  than 
the  eye,  most  probably  because  of  its  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  functions  of  the 
body.  In  the  language  of  poetry,  the  lips 
and  the  tongue  are  generally  substituted 
for  the  mouth;  the  one  being  associated 
with  the  more  refined  idea  of  a  smile,  and 
the  other  with  the  organs  of  speech. 

Every  one  sees  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  chin  is  not  a  subject  for  poetry;  for 
though  its  peculiar  formation  may  be  strong- 
ly indicative  of  boldness  or  timidity,  as  well 
aa  some  meaner  traits  of  character,  it  is  so 
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incapable  of  changing  with  the  changing 
emotions  of  the  mind,  that  the  chin  must 
remain  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  feature 
of  die  face,  and  nothing  more. 

These  notions,  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  human  countenance,  may  appear  to  give 
to  the  subject  a  greater  degree  of  import- 
ance than  it  really  deserves ;  for  there  are 
many  individuals  not  aware  that  they  have 
ever  bestowed  more  physiognomical  study 
upon  the  face  of  man,  than  upon  the  plate 
from  which  they  dine.  But  let  one  of  these 
relate  his  favourite  story  to  a  stranger,  who 
neither  raises  his  eyes  nor  his  eyebrows 
while  he  is  speaking,  whose  mouth  never 
for  one  moment  relaxes  into  a  smile,  and 
who  gives  no  sign  that  he  is  interested  by 
any  other  motion  of  the  head  or  face ;  the 
teller  of  the  story  how  little  soever  he  may 
think  he  has  studied  the  subject,  will  per- 
ceive tliat  he  has  wasted  his  words  upon 
one  who  could  not,  or  would  not  appreciate 
their  value.  This  fact  he  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, and  without  being  told;  because 
from  childhood  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  earnest  attention  accompanied 
by  certain  movements,  or  positions  of  the 
face  ;  and  has  observed,  that  ihe  same  face 
would  be  very  differently  affected  by  weari- 
ness or  absence  of  mind.  Thus,  we  gather 
knowledge  from  experience  every  day  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  our  gain  without  inquiring 
from  whence  it  was  obtained. 

The  sentiments  upon  which  mankind  are 
generally  agreed  respecting  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  the  human  countenance,  origi- 
nate more  frequently  in  association,  than, 
without  examination  of  the  subject,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  allow.  How  oflen  are 
we  struck  with  a  similarity  between  certain 
faces  and  certain  animals  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  tlie  resem- 
blance is  gross  and  brutal,  we  regard  it  with 
disgust  and  horror.  The  ancients  estab- 
lished for  tliemselvcs  a  standard  of  beauty, 
as  far  removed  from  such  resemblance  as 
the  form  of  the  human  countenance  would 
allow ;  and  sometimes,  in  their  contempt  for 
the  rude  expression  of  animal  life,  they 
rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  apparent  capability  of  living 
— in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  mark  of  the 


beast,  Ihey  lost  sight  of  the  characterietics  of 
the  man.  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  un- 
bodied in  tlieir  sculpture  the  first,  or  rather  the 
jembryo  idea  of  the  sublime ;  and  their  huge, 
massive,  and  unmeaning  heads,  scarcely 
chisselled  into  form,  are  as  far  removed  in 
their  expression  from  what  is  gross,  as  ivhat 
is  human.  The  Grecians  knew  better  what 
was  requisite  to  the  gratification  of  a  refined 
and  intellectual  taste.  They  knew,  that  in 
order  to  ennoble  their  representations  of  the 
countenance  of  man,  it  must  not  only  be  di- 
vested of  all  resemblance  to  the  brute,  but 
that,  to  rouse  the  human  bosom  to  sensa- 
tions of  admiration  and  delight,  it  must  be 
enlivened  with  the  expression  of  human  in- 
telligence. Had  they  proceeded  but  one 
step  farther  in  their  imitation  of  nature  bs  it 
is — had  they  consulted  the  sympathies  and 
affections  of  humanity,  they  might  have  im- 
mortalized the  genius  of  the  times  by  pro- 
ductions equally  sublime,  but  infinitely  more 
touching  and  beautiful. 

As  the  Grecians  reasoned  and  acted  in 
the  early  stage  of  civilization,  so  we,  in  form- 
ing our  earliest  notions  of  the  abstract  na- 
ture of  beauty,  reason,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, to  ourselves.  We  see  tliat  a  low 
and  rapidly  retreating  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  short  nose,  distended  and  elevated  at 
the  tip,  wide  mouth,  and  scarcely  percepti- 
ble chin,  are  common  to  animals  of  the  most 
repulsive  character;  and  we  loatlie  the 
image  of  a  human  animal  in  any  way  re- 
sembling these.  With  that  propensity  in- 
herent in  our  nature  to  rush  towards  the  op- 
posite of  every  thing  which  excites  dislike  or 
pain,  we  create  a  false  taste,  and  affect  to 
admire  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  real  life. 
And  as  most  living  faces  have  some  faint 
touch  of  resemblance  to  the  animal  creation, 
we  are  more  enraptured  than  the  rules  of 
physiognomy  would  warrant,  with  the  cold 
sublime  of  Grecian  statuary.  Nor  is  this 
taste  likely  to  be  corrected,  because  we 
study  these  marble  beauties  as  statues  only, 
and  consequently  find  in  tliem  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  loveliness  in  repose ;  but  could  a 
Grecian  divinity  step  down  from  her  pedes- 
tal, and  come  to  visit  our  couch  in  sorrow, 
bend  over  us  in  sickness,  or  meet  us  at  the 
door  of  our  home  after  long  absence  and 
weary  travel ;  we  should  then  pcrceire  the 
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harsh  coldness  of  what  are  called  celestial 
brows,  but  which  were  certainly  never  in- 
tended to  relax  into  the  expression  of  afiar 
bility,  kindness,  or  sympathy. 

The  faces  which  are  universally  consi- 
dered most  interesting,  are  those  which  vary 
with  every  emotion  of  the  soul ;  which  sel- 
dom fail  to  please  in  general  society,  by 
keeping  up  a  sort  of  corresponding  indica- 
tion with  the  feelings  excited  by  different 
subjects  under  discussion.  Vet  these  varia- 
tions must  not  be  too  rapid,  they  must  not 
correspond  with  every  trifling  change,  or  the 
expression  will  become  puerile ;  because  we 
are  sure  that  so  many  different  emotions  felt 
in  quick  succession  must  neutralize  each 
other,  and  we  consequently  doubt  whether 
any  feeling  in  connexion  with  such  a  coun- 
tenance can  be  deep  or  lasting. 

There  is,  however,  beyond  this  charm  of 
the  human  face,  another  of  a  more  abstruse 
and  intellectual  character,  one  which  more 
properly  entitles  it  to  be  called  poetical ;  and 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  mystery  enhances  the 
value  of  almost  all  our  mental  enjoyments. 
The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it 
feels  peculiar  gratification  in  being  occasion- 
ally thrown  upon  its  own  resources.  In- 
stead of  being  constantly  supplied  with  food 
selected  and  prepared  for  its  use,  it  delights 
in  being  sometimes  permitted  to  issue  forth 
on  an  excursion  of  discovery,  and  is  satisfied 
on  such  occ€isions  with  very  uncertain  ali- 
ment. Mystery  offers  to  the  mind  this  kind 
of  Uberty.  We  dwell  the  longest  upon  that 
face  which  reveals  a  great  deal,  but  not  all 
of  what  the  thoughts  are  engaged  with ;  we 
recur  with  redoubled  interest  to  those  sub- 
jects which  we  do  not,  on  first  examination, 
fully  understand. 

But  to  return  to  the  human  countenance. 
We  meet  with  many  faces  animated,  lively, 
and  quickly  afiected  by  the  topics  or  events 
of  the  moment  We  remark  of  such,  that 
they  are  nleasing,  and  our  admiration  ends 
here.  Bui  if,  amongst  the  crowd,  we  dis- 
tinguish one  possessed  of  this  capability  in 
the  extreme,  not  always  using  it,  however, 
but  sometunes  looking  grave  and  abstracted, 
retiring,  as  it  were,  from  the  confusion  or 
the  folly  of  the  passing  scene,  to  listen  for 
awhile  to  the  inner  voice— the  voice  of  the 


spirit,  while  the  ^tablet  of  unutterable 
thoughts  is  traced"  upon  it;  we  laime- 
diately  begin  to  ponder  upon  what  may  be 
the  secret  springs  from  whence  flow  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections  of  such  a 
character.  We  bestow  upon  it  much  of 
what  is  closely  interwoven  with  our  own. 
We  invest  it  with  imaginary  powers,  and 
believe  it  to  be  possessed  of  resources  from 
which  the  mind  may  draw  as  from  unfaihng 
wells,  until  at  last  we  seem  to  have  esta- 
blished an  ideal  intercourse  with  the  mys- 
terious unknown,  and  to  have  made  a  friend 
by  no  other  agency  than  the  sympathy  of 
the  soul. 

What  is  most  generally  esteemed  in  soci- 
ety, might  be  easily  discovered  by  what  tiie 
greatest  number  of  individuals  are  disposed 
to  afi*ect  Thus,  while  tlie  affectation  of  at- 
tention is  oflen  substituted  for  attention  itself, 
while  dull  faces  are  compelled  to  brighten 
into  smiles  without  the  animation  of  joy, 
while  brows  are  stretched  into  a  mockery  of 
good  humour  when  good  humour  is  want- 
ing ;  there  are  deeper  practitioners  playing 
off  the  art  of  being  mysterious,  dealing  in 
half-revealed  secrets,  concealing  tlieir  own 
names,  looking  abstracted  by  design,  and 
forming  plans  for  their  own  dignity,  mimick- 
ing the  Corsair,  and  fancying  they  resemble 
Lord  Byron;  with  a  hundred  absurdities 
besides,  too  gross  or  to  contemptible  to  enu- 
merate, yet  all  tending  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  disposition  prevailing  amongst  mankind, 
to  admire  and  delight  in  what  is  mysterious. 

If  we  are  generally  agreed  in  our  notions 
of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  human 
face,  we  are  still  more  unanimous  in  our  es- 
timate of  that  of  animal  form  in  general. 
Some,  it  is  true,  may  prefer  a  tall  or  abroad 
figure,  and  others  may  choose  exactly  the 
opposite,  but  we  are  all  of  one  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  symmetry  and  proportion ;  be- 
cause our  associations  are  the  same,  and  we 
bestow  the  highest  degree  of  admiration  on 
the  bodies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  when 
tliey  posssss  the  combined  qucdities  of  firm- 
ness, flexibility,  and  adaptation. 

All  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  upon 
tlie  horse,  must  regard  this  noble  animal 
with  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight  It 
needs  not  the  aid  of  scientific  study  to  per- 
ceive in  what  perfection  he  possesses  the 
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combined  qualities  of  strength  and  swiftness, 
endurance  and  facility  of  motion.  Had  one 
of  these  qualities  been  wanting — had  he 
been  feehle  0{  inactive,  had  his  power  or  his 
patience  been  soon  expended,  had  he  moved 
with  awicwardness  or  difficulty,  our  admira- 
tion would  have  been  considerably  less,  and 
we  should  probably  now  look  with  as  litde 
pleasure  on  the  horse  as  on  the  rhinoceros. 
Again,  every  one  thinks  the  stag  a  beautiful 
animal,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  nature ; 
but  the  stag  wants  the  majestic  power  of  the 
horse  to  give  him  an  aspect  of  nobility,  and, 
therefore,  our  admiration  of  him  is  of  a  qual- 
ified and  secondary  nature.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
correspondence  of  our  ideas  through  the 
whole  extent  of  animal  creation,  except  only 
where  the  chain  of  association  is  broken  by 
accidental  or  local  circumstances ;  and  hap- 
py is  it  for  the  human  race,  that  they  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  disposed  unanimously  to 
avoid  what  is  repulsive,  and  are  able  to  par- 
take, in  social  concord,  of  the  exquisite  en- 
joyment of  admiring  what  is  beautiful. 

Had  the  mind  of  man  been  composed  of 
heterogeneous  or  discordant  elements,  he 
roust  have  wanted  the  grand  principle  of 
happiness — sympathy  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  might  unquestionably  have  pos- 
sessed his  own  enjoyments,  but  he  must 
have  been  a  selfish  and  isolated  being.  His 
mtellectual  powers  might  possibly  have  been 
cultivated,  but  without  the  stimulus  of  social 
affection,  ^eir  growth  must  have  been  with- 
out grace,  and  their  fruit  without  value.  To 
compute  the  distance  of  the  planets,  to  mea- 
sure the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  penetrate 
into  its  secret  mines,  are  occupations  which 
might  be  carried  on  by  man  in  his  solitary 
and  unconnected  character;  but  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  high 
lone  of  moral  feeling,  and  thus  be  fitted  for 
a  state  of  existence  where  knowledge  is  only 
less  supreme  than  love,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  general  current  of  his  feelings 
should  be  softened  and  refined,  by  innumer- 
able springs  of  tenderness  and  affection, 
flowing  through  the  finer  sensibdities  of  his 
nature,  and  filling  that  ocean  of  enjoyment, 
of  which  the  human  family  have  drank  to- 
gether in  unity  since  the  world  began,  and 
may  continue  to  drink  for  generations  yet  to 


come,  without  fear  that  &e  fountains  should 
be  sealed,  or  the  waters  should  become  less 
pure. 


THE  POETRY  OP  FLOWERS. 

Tbbrb  are  few  natural  objects  more  poet- 
ical in  their  general  associations  than  flowers; 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  poet,  simple  or 
sublime,  who  has  not  adorned  his  verse  with 
these  specimens  of  nature's  cunning  work- 
manship. From  the  majestic  sunflower, 
towering  above  her  sisters  of  &e  garden, 
and  faithfully  turning  to  welcome  the  god 
of  day,  to  the  little  humble  and  well-known 
weed  that  is  said  to  close  its  crimson  eye  be- 
fore impending  showers,  there  is  scarcely 
one  flower  which  may  not  from  its  loveliness, 
its  perfume,  its  natural  situation,  or  its  class- 
ical association,  be  considered  highly  poeti- 
cal. 

As  the  welcome  messenger  of  spring,  the 
snowdrop  claims  our  first  regard ;  and  count- 
less are  the  lays  in  whidi  the  praises  of  this 
little  modest  flower  are  sung.  The  contrast 
it  presents  of  green  and  white,  (ever  the 
most  pleasing  of  contrasts  to  the  human  eye,) 
may  be  one  reason  why  mankind  agree  in 
their  admiration  of  its  simple  beauties ;  but 
a  far  more  powerful  reason  is  the  delightful 
association  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
idea  of  returning  spring ;  the  conviction  that 
the  vegetable  world  through  the  tedious  win- 
ter months  has  not  been  dead,  but  sleeping; 
and  that  long  ni^ts,  fearful  storms,  and 
chflling  blfistB,  have  a  limitation  and  a  bound 
assigned  them,  and  must  in  their  appointed 
time  give  place  to  the  fructifying  and  genial 
influence  of  spring.  Perhaps  we  have  mur- 
mured (for  what  is  there  in  the  ordinations 
of  Providence  at  which  man  will  not  dare  to 
murmur  ?)  at  the  dreariness  of  winter.  Per- 
haps we  have  felt  the  rough  blast  too  pier- 
cing to  accord  with  our  artificial  h^its. 
Perhaps  we  have  thought  long  of  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  that  impeded  our  noon-day 
walk.  But  it  vanishes  at  last;  and  there, 
beneatii  its  white  coverlet,  lies  the  delicate 
snowdrop,  so  pure  and  pale,  so  true  an  em- 
blem of  hope,  and  trust,  and  ccmfidenoe,  that 
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it  might  teach  a  lesson  to  the  desponding, 
and  show  the  useless  and  inactive  how  in- 
valuable are  the  stirrings  of  that  energy  that 
can  work  out  its  purpose  in  secret,  and  under 
oppression,  and  be  ready  in  the  fuhiess  of 
time  to  make  that  purpose  manifest  and  com- 
plete. The  snowdrop  teaches  also  another 
lesson.  It  marks  out  the  progress  of  time. 
We  cannot  behold  it  witliout  feeling  that  an- 
other spring  has  come,  and  immediately  our 
thoughts  recur  to  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  last  its  fairy  bells  were  ex- 
panded. We  tliink  of  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  us  then.  It  is  possible  they  may 
never  be  near  again ;  it  is  equally  possible 
they  may  be  dear  no  longer.  Memory  is 
busy  with  the  past;  until  anticipation  takes 
up  the  chain  of  thought,  and  we  conjure  up^ 
and  at  last  shape  out  in  characters  of  hope, 
a  long  succession  of  chances  and  changes  to 
fill  up  the  revolving  seasons  which  must 
come  and  go  before  that  little  flower  shall 
burst  forth  in  its  loveliness  again.  Happy 
is  it  for  those  who  have  so  counted  the  cost 
of  the  coming  year,  that  they  shall  not  find 
at  tlic  end  tliey  have  expended  either  hope 
or  desire  in  fruitless  speculations. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  wha^  flower 
comes  next  under  consideration  A  few 
specimens  will  serve  the  purpose  of  provincr, 
that  tliese  lovely  productions  oC  nature  are, 
in  their  general  associations,  highly  poetical. 
The  primrose  is  one  upon  which  we  dwell 
with  pleasure  proportioned  to  our  taste  for 
rural  scenery,  and  the  estimate  we  have  pre- 
viously formed  of  the  ad^'antages  of  a  peace- 
ful and  secluded  life  In  connexion  with 
this  flower,  imagination  pictures  a  thatched 
cottage  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
a  little  woody  d^ll,  whose  green  banks  are 
spangled  aU  over  with  yellow  stars,  while  a 
troop  of  ros}' children  are  gambolling  on  the 
same  hank,  gathering  the  flowers,  as  we 
used  to  gather  them  ourselves,  before  the 
toils  and  struggles  of  mortal  conflict  had 
worn  us  down  to  what  we  are  now;  and 
thus  presenting  to  the  mind  the  combined 
ideas  of  natural  enjoyment,  innocence,  and 
rural  peace — the  more  vivid,  because  we 
can  remember  the  time  when  something  like 
this  was  mingled  with  the  cup  of  which  we 
drank — the  more  touching,  because  we 
dou!)t  whether,  if  such  pure  drops  were  still 


there,  they  would  not  to  our  taste  have  lost 
their  sweetness. 

The  violet,  while  it  pleases  by  its  modest, 
retiring  beauty,  possesses  the  additional 
charm  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  perfumes, 
which,  inhaled  with  the  pure  and  invigora- 
ting breezes  of  spring,  always  brings  back  in 
remembrance  a  lively  conception  of  that  de- 
lightful season.  Thus,  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  "  the  violet-scented  gale"  is  synony- 
mous with  those  accumulated  and  sweetly- 
blended  gratifications  which  we  derive  from 
odours,  flowers,  and  balmy  breezes;  and 
above  all,  from  the  contemplation  of  reno- 
vated nature,  once  more  bursting  forth  into 
beauty  and  perfection. 

The  jessamine,  also,  with  its  dark  green 
leaves,  and  little  silver  stars,  saluting  us  witli 
its  delicious  scent  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  impregnating  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  garden  with  its  sweetness,  has 
been  sung  and  celebrated  by  so  many  poets, 
that  our  associations  are  with  their  numbers, 
rather  than  with  any  intrinsic  quality  in  the 
flower  itself.  Indeed,  whatever  may  have 
first  established  the  rank  of  flowers  in  the 
poetical  world,  they  have  become  to  us  like 
notes  of  music,  passed  on  from  lyre  to  lyre  j 
and  whenever  a  chord  is  thrilled  with  the 
harmony  of  song,  these  lovely  images  pre- 
sent tliemselves,  neither  impaired  in  their 
beauty,  nor  exhausted  of  their  sweetness, 
for  having  been  the  medium  of  poetic  feel- 
ing ever  since  the  world  began. 

It  is  impossible  to  expend  a  moment's 
thought  upon  tlie  lily,  without  recurring  to 
that  memorable  passage  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume :  ^*  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
tliey  grow.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."  From  the  little  common  flower  call- 
ed heart's  ease,  we  tarn  to  that  well  known 
passage  of  Shakspeare,  were  the  fairy  king 
so  beautifully  describes  the  *'  little  western 
flower."  And  the  forget-me-not  has  a  thou- 
sand associations  tender  and  touching,  but 
unfortunately,  like  many  other  sweet  things, 
rude  hands  have  almost  robbed  it  of  its 
charm.  Who  can  behold  the  pale  Narcieh 
sua,  standing  by  the  silent  brook,  its  stately 
form  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror,  without 
losing  themselves  in  that  most  fanciilil  of  all 
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poetical  conceptions,  in  which  the  graceful 
youth  is  described  as  gazing  upon  his  own 
beauty,  until  he  becomes  lost  in  admiration, 
and  finally  enamoured  of  himself:  wliile 
hopeless  echo  sighs  herself  awi^y  into  a 
sound,  for  the  love,  which  having  centred  in 
such  an  object,  was  never  to  be  bought  by 
her  caresses,  nor  won  by  her  despair. 

Through  gardens,  fields,  forests,  and  even 
over  rugged  mountains,  we  might  wander 
on  in  this  fanciful  quest  after  remote  ideas 
of  pleasurable  sensation  connected  witli  pres- 
ent beauty  and  enjoyment ;  nor  would  our 
search  be  fruitless  so  long  as  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  afforded  a  receptacle  for  the  ger- 
minating seed,  so  long  as,  the  gentle  gales 
of  summer  continued  to  waft  them  from  the 
parent  stem,  or  so  long  as  the  welcome  sun 
looked  forth  upon  the  ever-blooming  garden 
of  nature. 

One  instance  more,  and  we  have  done. 
The  "  lady  rose,"  as  poets  have  designated 
this   queen  of  beauty,  claims  the   lavest, 
though  not  the  least  consideration  in  speak- 
ing of  the  poetry  of  flowers.    In  the  poetic 
world,  the  first  honors  have  been  awarded 
to  the  rose,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
define ;  unless  from  its  exquisite  combination 
of  perfume,  form,  and  colour,  which  have 
entitled  this  sovereign  of  flowers  in   one 
country  to  be  mated  with  the  nightingale, 
in  another,  to  be  chosen  with  the  distinction 
of  red  and  white,  as  the  badge  of  two  hon- 
ourable and  royal  houses.    It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  supremacy  of  the  rose  to  its 
origin;   but   mankind    have  so    generally 
agreed  in  paying  homage  to  her  charms, 
that  our  associations  in  the  present  day  are 
chiefly  with  the  poetic  strains  in  which  tliey 
are  celebrated.    The  beauty  of  the  rose  is 
exhibited  under  so  many  different  forms,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  had  the 
greatest  claim  upon  the  regard  of  the  poet; 
but  certainly  those  kinds  which  have  been 
recently  introduced,  or  those  which  are  rear- 
ed by  unnatural  means,  with  care  and  diffi- 
culty, are  to  us  the  least  poetical,  because 
our  associations  with  them  are  comparatively 
few,  and  those  few  relate  chiefly  to  garden 
culture. 

After  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  procure,  transfdant,  and  propagate  the 
rose,  there  is  one  kind  perpetually  bkioming 


around  us  tbrougk  the   sumimnr  moodu^ 
without  the  aid  or  interference  of  maja^ 
which  seems  to  defy  his  art  to  introduce  a 
rival  to  his  own  unparalleled  beauty— the 
common  wild  rose;   so  luxuriant,  thai  it 
bursts    spontaneously  into    blushing    life, 
sometimes  crowning  the  hoary  rock  with  a 
blooming  garland,  and  sometimes  struggling 
with  the  matted  weeds  of  the  wildemeaa^ 
yet  ever  finding  its  way  to  the  open  day, 
that  it  may  bask  and  smile,  and  look  up  with 
thankfulness  to  the  bright  sun,  without  whoM 
rays  its  cheek  would  know  no  beauty  so  ten- 
der, that  the  wild  bee  which  had  nestled  in 
its  scented  bosom  when  that  sun  went  down, 
returns  in  the   rooming  and  beholds  the 
colour  faded  from  its  cheek,  while  by  its  side 
an  infant  rose  is  rising  with  the  blush  of  a 
cherub,  wnfftiaing  its  petals  to  hve  its  little 
day,  and  then,  having  expended  its  sweet- 
ness, to  die  like  its  fair  sisters,  without  mur- 
mur or  regret     Blooming   in  the  sterile 
waste,  this  lovely  flower  is  seen  unfolding 
its  fair  leaves  where  there  is  no  beauty  to 
reflect  its  own,  and  thus  calling  back  the 
heart  of  the  weary  traveller  to  thoughts  of 
peace  and  joy — reminding   him   that  tlie 
wildemi^  of  human  life,  though  rugged 
and  barrto  to  the  discontented  beholder,  has 
also  its  6we«t  flowers,  not  the  less  welcome  for 
being  unlocked  for,  nor  the  less  lovely  for 
being  cherished  by  a  hand  unseen. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  rose,  which  renders  it  a  more  true  and 
striking  emblem  of  earthly  pleasure  than 
any  other  Aov/er—ii  bears  a  thorn.    Wliile 
its  odorous  breath  ie  floating  on  the  summer 
gale,   and   its  blush^ig   cheek,   half   hid 
amongst  the  sheltering  leaves,  seems   to 
woo  and  yet  shrink  from  tW  beholder^s  gaze, 
touch  but  with  adventuroufi  hand  the  gar- 
den queen,  and  you  are  pieroed  with  her 
protecting  thorns :  would  you  plvM*k  the  rose 
and  weave  it  into  a  garland  for  the  brow 
you  love  best,  that  brow  will  be  wounded : 
or  place  the  sweet  blossom  in  your  bosom, 
the  thorn  will  be  there.    This  real  or  ideal 
mingling  of  pain  and  sorrow,  with  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  tlie  rose,  affords  a  never- 
ending  theme  to  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  inevitable  blending  of 
clouds  and  sunshine,  hope  and  fear,  weal 
and  wo,  in  this  our  earthly  inheritance. 
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With  every  thing  fair,  or  sweet,  or  exqtii- 
(rite  in  this  world,  it  has  seemed  meet  to  that 
wisdom  which  appoints  our  sorrows,  and 
sets  a  bomid  to  our  enjoyments,  to  affix  some 
stain,  some  bitterness,  or  some  alloy,  which 
may  not  inaptly  be  called,  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, a  thorn.  St  Paul  emphatically 
speaks  of  a  '*  thorn  in  the  fiesh,"  and  from 
this  expression,  as  well  as  from  his  earnest- 
ness in  having  prayed  thrice  that  it  might 
be  removed,  we  conclude  it  must  have  been 
something  particularly  galling  to  the  natural 
man.  We  hear  of  the  thorn  of  ingratitude, 
the  thorn  of  envy,  the  thorn  of  unrequited 
love — indeed  of  thorns  as  numerous  as  our 
pleasures ;  and  few  there  are  who  can  look 
back  upon  the  experience  of  life,  without  ac- 
knowledging that  every  earthly  good  they 
have  desired,  pursued,  or  attained,  has  had 
its  peculiar  thorn.  Who  has  ever  cast  him- 
self into  the  lap  of  luxury,  without  finding 
that  his  couch  was  strewed  with  thorns? 
Who  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion without  feeling  on  that  exalted  pinnacle 
that  he  Rtaod  on  thorns  ?  Who  has  plaeed 
the  diadem  upon  his  brow,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  thorns  were  thickly  set  within  the 
royal  circlet  ?  Who  has  folded  to  his  bosom 
all  that  he  desired  of  earth's  treasures,  with- 
out feeling  that  bosom  pierced  with  thorns  ? 
All  that  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  or  yearn  to 
possess,  has  this  accompaniment  The  more 
intense  the  enjoyment,  the  sharper  the  thorn ; 
and  those  who  have  described  most  feel- 
ingly the  inner  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
have  unfailingly  touched  upon  this  fact  with 
the  melancholy  sadness  of  truth. 

Far  be  it  from  one  who  would  not  wil- 
lingly fall  under  the  stigma  of  ingratitude,  to 
disparage  the  nature,  or  the  number  of 
earthly  pleasures — ^pleasures  which  are 
spread  before  us  without  price  or  limitation, 
in  our  daily  walk,  and  in  our  nightly  rest- 
pleasures  which  lie  scattered  around  our 
path  when  we  go  forth  upon  the  hills,  or 
wander  in  the  valley,  when  we  look  up  to 
the  starry  sky,  or  down  to  the  fruitful  earth 
— pleasures  which  unite  the  human  family 
in  one  bond  of  fellowship,  surround  us  at 
our  board,  cheec  us  at  our  fire-side,  smooth 
the  couch  on  which  we  slumber,  and  even 
fbllow  our  wandering  steps  long— long  alter 
I  we  have  ceased  to  regard  them  with  grati- 


tttde  or  joy.  I  speak  of  the  thorn  which  ac- 
companies these  pleasures  not  with  murmur- 
ing or  complaint  I  speak  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  this  thorn  with  a  living  conscious- 
ness of  tiieir  poignancy  and  anguish ;  be- 
cause exquisite  and  dear  as  mere  earthly 
pleasures  may  sometimes  be,  I  would  stfll 
contrast  them  with  such  as  are  not  earthly. 
I  would  contrast  the  thorn  and  the  wound, 
the  disappointment  and  the  pain  which  ac- 
company all  such  pleasures  as  are  merely 
temporal,  with  the  fulness  of  happiness,  the 
peace,  and  the  crown,  accompanying  those 
which  are  eternal 


THE  POETRY  OF  TREES. 

In  contemplating  the  external  aspect  of 
nature,  trees,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  fonn 
and  foliage,  appear  most  important  and  con- 
spicuous ;  3ret  so  many  are  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  from  the  influence  of  the  son 
and  the  atmosphere,  that  it  would  be  useleai 
to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  associations  be- 
longing to  this  class  of  natural  productions 
abstractedly,  and  detached  from  coUaleral 
circumstances.  What  poet,  for  instance, 
would  describe  the  rich  foUage  of  the  sum- 
mer woods,  without  the  radiance  of  the  sum- 
mer sun;  the  wandering  gale  that  waves 
their  leafy  boughs;  the  mountain  side  to 
which  their  knotted  roots  are  clinging ;  the 
green  valley  where  they  live  and  flourish, 
safe  from  raging  storms;  and  the  murmur- 
ing stream,  over  which  their  branches  bend 
and  meet  There  is,  however,  a  marked 
distinction  in  the  character  of  different  trees, 
and  a  general  agreement  amongst  mankind 
in  the  relative  ideas  connected  with  each 
particular  species. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  how  es- 
sential to  our  notions  of  perfection  is  the 
beauty  of ^/ne»— that  neitfier  colour,  form, 
nor  symmetry,  nor  all  combined  in  one  ob- 
ject, can  command  our  unqualified  admira> 
tion  without  adaptation;  and  that  the 
mind,  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  process, 
and  frequency  unconsdously  to  itaelfj  takes 
note  of  the  right  application  of  means,  and 
tiie  relation  of  certain  causes  with  their  na- 
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tmal  effects.  Thus,  we  admire  the  stately 
pine  upon  the  mountain,  not  merely  because 
the  eye  is  gratified  by  a  correspondence  be- 
tween its  spiral  form  pointing  upward  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  tlie  high  projecting  pin- 
nacles of  rock,  unbroken  by  the  steps  of 
lime ;  but  because  we  know  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  particular  form,  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  sustain  witliout  injury  the  tem- 
pestaous  gales  which  prevail  in  tliose  inhos- 
pitable regions  where  it  chiefly  grows. 
There  is  something  fierce,  bristling,  and  de- 
fensive, in  tlie  very  aspect  of  tlie  pine ;  as  if 
it  set  at  naught  the  hollow  roar  of  the,  tem- 
pest through  its  scanty  foliage,  and  around 
its  firm  unshaken  stem,  while  it  stands  like  a 
guardian  of  the  mountain  wilds,  armed  at 
all  points,  and  proudly  looking  down  upon 
the  flight  of  the  eagle,  and  the  wreaths  of 
wandering  clouds  that  flit  across  the  wilder- 
ness of  untrodden  snow.  But  plant  a  single 
pine  upon  the  gende  slope  of  a  green  lawn, 
amongst  lilachs,  and  laburnums,  and  tender 
flowering  shrubs,  the  charm  of  association  is 
broken,  and  the  veteran  of  the  rugged 
mountainous  waste  is  shorn  of  his  honours ; 
like  a  patriot  chiei^  submitting  himself  to  the 
polished  chains  of  society  at  the  court  of  his 
tyrant  conqueror. 

The  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  pre- 
sents to  the  contemplative  beholder  innu- 
merable associations  by  which  his  mind  is 
plunged  into  the  profound  ideas  of  gran- 
deur, space,  and  time.  We  are  first  struck 
with  the  majestic  form  and  character  of  this 
tree— the  mass  of  its  foliage,  the  depth  and 
extent  of  its  shadow,  and  the  tremendous 
power  of  resistance  bodied  forth  in  its  gnarled 
and  twisted  boughs;  but  above  all  other 
considerations  connected  with  it,  we  are  af- 
fected almost  with  reverence  by  the  lapse 
of  time  required  to  bring  those  prodigious 
branches  to  perfection,  and  the  many,  many 
tides  of  human  feeling  that  must  ebb  and 
flow,  before  those  firmly  knotted  roots  shall 
yield  to  the  process  of  decay.  In  the  na- 
tural course  of  meditation  to  which  such  a 
subject  leads,  we  consider  the  striking  truth, 
that  while  nations  have  bowed  and  trembled 
beneath  successive  tyrants  until  by  the 
wonted  course  of  nature,  the  terrors  of  the 
oppressed  have  given  place  to  the  reckless 
desperation  that  works  its  way,  by  the  over- 


throw of  empires,  the  destruction  of  thrones, 
and  the  scattering  of  multitudes — while  the 
laws  and  religion  of  half  the  world  have 
been  revolutionized,  and  what  was  once 
deemed  a  virtue  has  gradually  become  pun- 
ishable as  a  crime — while  sterile  wastes  have 
been  reclaimed,  and  fertilized,  and  made 
fruitful,  by  the  power  and  industry  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  and  arts  and 
commerce  have  wrought  wonders  which 
our  unsophisticated  forefathers  would  have 
pronounced  miraculous — the  same  oak  has 
stood,  perhaps  at  one  time  the  witness  of 
Druid ical  rites,  at  another  affording  shelter 
to  tlie  simple  and  unlettered  peasant  tending 
tlie  herds  of  swine  that  fed  upon  ita  falling 
acorns:  until,  years  rolling  on,  revolving 
summers  crowning  its  brow  with  verdant 
beauty,  and  hoary  winter  scattering  that 
beauty  to  the  winds,  have  lef^  it  for  our 
warning,  an  emblem  of  fallen  majesty — ^its 
once  sturdy  boughs  no  sooner  attacked  by  the 
worm  of  destruction  within,  than  assailed, 
and  torn,  and  broken  by  the  merciless  blast 
withniiL 

Striking  and  magnificent  as  the  oak  un- 
questionably is  in  its  peculiar  attitude  and 
growth,  presenting  at  one  view  the  com- 
bined ideas  of  abihty  to  resist  the  strong, 
and  power  to  defend  the  weak,  it  is  yet 
scarcely  less  majestic  than  beautiful.  What 
a  combination  of  gorgeous  hues  its  autum- 
nal foliage  displays !  The  eye  of  the  painter 
revels  in  its  sombre  glory,  its  burnished  hue, 
and  its  wild  fantastic  garniture  of  green  and 
gold,  contrasted  with  its  own  hoary  stem, 
and  the  depth  of  shadow  that  is  thrown  by 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  in  lengthening 
gloom  over  the  quiet  earth. 

Nor  is  it  merely  with  the  outward  aspect 
of  this  tree  that  our  most  powerful  associa- 
tions are  connected.  In  a  nation  perpetually 
exulting  in  her  maratime  supremacy,  we 
have  learned  to  regard  the  oak  as  forming 
a  sort  of  bulwark  for  the  defence  of  our  lib- 
erties. Thus,  the  British  sailor  calls  upon 
his  comrades  by  the  proud  title  of  "  hearts 
of  oak,"  and  England  is  not  unfrequendy 
described  as  being  protected  by  her  "  oaken 
walls." 

There  are,  besides  these,  many  other 
characters  or  points  of  consideration,  in 
v^eh  we  regard  the  oak  with  feelings  of 
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respect,  and  sbmetimes  with  poetical  interest 
Perhaps  it  is  not  least  in  the  scale  of  import^ 
ance,  that  many  ancient  and  stately  apart- 
ments, dedicated  to  solemn  or  religious  par- 
poses,  are  lined  with  panels  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree.  The  same  wood,  beautifully  carved 
and  deepened  into  gloomy  magnificence  by 
the  sombre  influence  of  time,  forms  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  in  many  religious 
houses ;  and  when  we  look  back  to  the  cus- 
toms of  our  ancestors,  and  the  station  which 
they  occupied,  with  tfiat  respect  which  we 
naturally  feel  for  their  boasted  hospitality, 
good  cheer,  and  substantial  magnificence, 
we  seldom  fhil  to  surroimd  them  in  imagina- 
tion with  goodly  wainscoting  of  oak,  to  place 
a  log  of  the  same  wood  upon  the  blazing 
hearth,  and  to  endow  them  with  powers  both 
mental  and  bodily,  firm,  stable,  and  unbend- 
ing as  this  sturdy  tree. 

Amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  ehn 
may  very  properly  be  placed  next  in  rank 
to  the  oak,  from  its  majestic  size  and  impor- 
tance. Yet  the  elm  has  a  very  different 
character,'  and  consequently  excites  in  the 
contemplative  mind  a  different  train  of  asso- 
ciations and  ideas.  The  massive  and  um- 
brageous boughs,  or  rather  arms  of  the  elm, 
stretching  forth  at  right  angles  with  its 
stately  stem,  present  to  the  imagination  a 
picture  of  calm  dignity  rather  than  defensive 
power.  From  the  superficial  manner  in 
which  the  roots  of  this  tree  are  connected 
with  the  earth,  it  is  ill  calculated  to  sustain 
the  force  of  the  tempest,  and  is  frequently 
torn  from  its  hold  and  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground  by  the  gale,  whose  violence  appears 
to  be  unheeded  by  its  brethren  of  the  forest 
In  painting,  or  in  ideal  picture-making,  we 
plant  the  elm  upon  the  village  green,  a  sort 
of  feudal  lord  of  that  little  peopled  territory; 
or  in  stately  rows  skirting  the  confines  of  the 
dead,  where  the  deep  shadow  from  its  dork 
green  foliage  falls  upon  the  quiet  graves, 
and  the  long  rank  grass,  and  on  the  village 
church,  when  from  her  gray  sides  and 
arched  windows  she  reflects  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  looks,  in  her  silence  and  so- 
lemnity, like  a  sister  to  tiiose  venerable  trees. 
There  are  no  gorgeous  hoes  in  the  fbUage 
of  the  elm,  no  light  waving,  dancing  or  glis- 
tening amongst  its  heavy  boiigbs.  All  is 
grave  majesty;  and  when  we  see  the  smoke 


of  the  cottage  slowly  ascending,  and  clearly 
revealed  against  the  sombre  darkness  of  the 
elm,  we  thiiik  of  the  labourer  returning  to 
his  evening  meal,  the  birds  folding  their 
weary  wings,  the  coo  of  the  wood  pigeon, 
the  gentle  fall  of  evening  dew,  the  lull  of 
winds  and  waves,  Ae  universal  calm  of  na- 
ture, and  a  thousand  associations  rush  upon 
us,  connecting  that  lovely  and  untroubled 
scene  with  vast  and  profound  ideas  of  solem- 
nity and  repose. 

To  the  willow  belongs  a  character  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  It  has  no  stateliness,  or  ma- 
jesty, or  depth  of  shadow,  to  strike  the  senses 
and  set  the  imagination  afloat;  but  this 
mournful  tr^e  possesses  a  claim  upon  our 
attention,  as  having  become  the  universal 
badge  of^  sorrow,  fancifully  adopted  by  the 
victims  of  despair,  and  worn  as  a  garland 
by  the  broken-hearted.  It  has  also  a  beauty 
and  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  carries  us  in 
idea  to  green  pastures,  and  peaceful  herds 
that  browse  in  deep  meadows  by  the  side  of 
some  peaceful  river,  whose  sleepy  waters, 
silently  gliding  over  their  weedy  bed,  seem 
to  bear  away  our  anxious  and  conflicting 
thoughts  along  with  them.  Seated  by  the 
rude  and  ancient-looking  stem  of  this  tree, 
we  listen  to  the  sofl  whispering  of  the  wind 
among  its  silvery  leaves,  and  gaze  upon  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  slowly  moving  stream, 
just  rippled  here  and  there  by  a  stray  branch 
projecting  from  the  flowery  bank,  or  a  fairy 
forest  of  reeds  springing  up  in  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  and  invincible  flow  of  ^at  unfail- 
ing tide.  We  gaze,  until  the  precise  dis- 
tinctions of  past,  present,  and  future  fade 
away — ^the  ocean  of  time  flows  past  us  like 
that  silent  river  (would  it  were  as  unruffled 
in  its  real  course;)  and  while  retaining  a 
dim  and  mysterious  consciousness  of  our 
own  existence,  we  lose  all  remembrance  of 
its  rough  passages,  all  perception  of  its  pre- 
sent bitterness^  and  afl  apprehension  of  its 
future  perils.  From  such  unprofitable  mu- 
sings, if  too  frequently  indulged,  we  awake 
to  a  melancholy  state  of  feeling,  of  which  the 
willow  has  by  the  common  consent  of  mati- 
kind  become  emblematicaL  Motbid,  listless, 
and  inactive,  we  shrink  fh)m  the  stirring  ne^ 
eessities  of  life;  we  behold  the  happy  flocks 
still  feeding,  and  almost  widi,  diat  like  them 
we  could  be  content  with  a  rich  pasture,  as  I 
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the  bound  of  our  ambition — ^like  them  live, 
die,  and  be  forgotten.  The  dreamy  silence 
of  those  low  damp  fields  increases  our  me- 
lancholy, and  the  pale  and  mournful  aspect 
of  the  willow,  prematurely  hoary,  becomes 
an  emblem  of  our  own  fate  smd  condition. 
It  grows  not  erect  and  stately  like  the  stern 
elm,  or  bold  and  free  like  the  waving  ash, 
but  stooping  obliquely  over  the  stream,  or, 
shrinking  from  its  companions  with  distorted 
limbs,  tells  to  the  morbid  and  imaginative 
beholder,  a  sad  tale  of  early  bUght,  or  the 
rough  dealing  of  rude  and  adverse  winds. 
The  loiterer  still  lingers,  loath  to  leave  a  spot 
where  one  bitter  root  may  yet  remain  unap- 
propriated. He  listens  while  he  hngers,  and 
tliinks  he  hears  the  willow  whispering  its 
sorrows  to  the  passing  gale.  The  gale 
blows  more  freshly^  and  the  willow  then 
seems  to  sigh  and  shiver  with  the  newly 
awakened  agonies  of  despair. 

Thus  can  the  distorted  eye  of  melancholy 
look  on  every  object  with  a  glass  of  its  own 
colouring,  and  tlius  it  is  possible  one  of  our 
most  common  and  unimportant  trees,  natu- 
rally growing  in  the  familiar  wsJks  of  man, 
in  the  small  enclosure  near  his  door,  the 
green  paddock  or  the  luxuriant  meadow, 
may  have  acquired  by  the  sanction  of  feel- 
ing, not  of  reason,  its  peculiar  character  as 
an  emblem  of  sorrow  and  gloom. 

The  weeping  willow,  as  being  more  grace- 
fully'mournful,  might  very  properly  have 
claimed  that  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  the  common  and  plebeian  members  of  its 
family;  but  the  weeping  willow,  while  it 
has  in  this  country  fewer  natural  associa- 
tions, is  burdened  and  robbed  of  its  poetic 
character  by  a  great  number  of  such  as  are 
neither  natural  nor  pleasing.  Could  we 
think  of  this  elegant  and  picturesque  tree 
only  in  its  most  appropriate  situation,  droop- 
ing over  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  or  could  we 
have  beheld  this  tomb  itself,  without  its  in- 
finitely multiplied  representations  in  poonah 
and  every  other  kind  of  painting,  we  might 
then  ha/e  enjoyed  ideas  and  sensations  con- 
nected with  it  of  the  most  touching  and  ex- 
quisite nature.  But,  alas!  our  first  failure 
in  drawing  has  been  upon  the  dangling 
houghs  of  the  weeping  willow ;  our  first  son- 
net  has  been  addressed  to  this  pathetic  tree ; 
our  firsf  flourish  in  fancy  noed)e-work  has 


depicted  a  white  urn  delicately  stitched  with 

shining  silk,  and  long  green  threads  aos- 
pended  over  it,  in  mockery  of  its  drooping 
branches.  But  above  all^  we  have  seen  in 
the  square  ells  of  garden  fronting  those  tall 
thin  dwellings  about  town,  where  a  squeezed 
and  narrow  neighbour  jostles  up  on  each 
side,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  a  tin  ve- 
randah, but  no  space  to  breathe  or  move, 
still  less  to  think  or  feel; — we  have  seen, 
laden  with  a  summer's  dust,  the  countless 
little  stunted  weeping  willows  that  throw 
alofl,  as  if  in  search  of  purer  aic,  their  slen- 
der, helpless  arms,  and  would  weep,  if  &ey 
could,  yea,  cry  aloud,  at  this  merciless  mal- 
appropriation  of  their  defenceless  beauty. 

These  impressions  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily be  obliterated,  and  others,  less  vulgar 
and  profane,  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  before  the  weeping  willow  can  be  es- 
tablished in  that  rank  which  it  deserves  to 
hold  amongst  objects  whose  general  asso- 
ciations are  poetical.* 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  such 
trees  as  belong  to  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the 
grove,  to  tliose  which  are  reared  and  culti- 
vated for  domestic  purposes ;  we  find,  even 
here,  a  world  of  ideas  and  associations, 
which,  if  not  highly  poetical,  are  fraught 
with  the  satisfaction  of  home  comforts,  and 
the  interest  of  local  attachments.  In  tra- 
velling through  a  fertile  country,  thickly  peo- 
pled, not  with  the  haggard,  rude,  or  care- 
less-looking labourers  at  the  loom,  but  with 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  peasantry,  whose  de- 
light is  in  the  gardens,  the  fields,  and  the 
flocks  which  their  fathers  tended  before  them, 
how  beautiful,  in  the  season  of  their  blos- 
som, are  the  numerous  orchards,  neatly 
fenced  in,  and  studding  the  landscape  all 
over  with  little  islands  of  rich  promise,  where 
the  brightest  tints  of  the  rose,  and  the  fairest 
of  the  lily,  mingle  with  odorous  perfume  in 
all  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  nature !  Again, 
when  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  golden 
fruit,  perfected  by  a  summer's  sun,  is  sus- 
pended in  variegated  clusters  from  every 
bough,  how  delightful  is  the  contemplation 


*  Ic  to  a  A«t  now  f«B«nny  known,  that  the  llrtt  weep- 
ing willow  grown  In  Bngland,  wm  planted  In  Pope'i 
garden  at  Twickenham,  and  h  Mid  to  have  been  vent 
fVoni  Tttrkej«  witli  a  preeeat  ftcm  hit  (Kend,  lisdy  Mary 
Wortlay  BicMUeftte 
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of  that  rural  and  picturesque  aeene  !—how 
sweetly  the  ideas  it  presents  to  the  mind  are 
blended  with  our  love  of  nature  and  natural 
enjoyments,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  boun- 
ty and  goodness  of  a  gracious  Providence. 

Descending  to  the  class  of  inferior  trees,  or 
rather  plants,  our  poetical  associations  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  these  are  more  pic- 
turesque, graceful,  or  parasitical ;  and  con- 
sequently, are  more  easily  woven  into  the 
landscape,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which 
Ibrms  the  subject  of  contemplation.  Amongst 
such,  the  common  wild  heath  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important ;  nor  are  we,  on  first  con- 
sideration, aware  for  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  admiration  of  mountain  scenery 
we  are  indebted  to  the  rich  purple  hue  which 
is  thrown  by  this  plant  over  the  rugged  sides 
of  the  hills,  otherwise  too  cold  and  stony  in 
their  aspect  to  gratify  the  eye.  With  the 
idea  of  the  heath  we  connect  the  path  of  the 
lonely  traveller,  or  the  silence  of  untrodden 
wilds;  the  haunt  of  the  timid  moor  fowl,  the 
hum  of  the  wandering  bee,  or  the  gush  of 
unseen  water  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the 
mountains,  working  its  way  amongst  the 
rocks,  through  moss,  and  fern,  and  matted 
weeds,  until  at  length  it  sparkles  up  in  the 
clear  sun-shine,  and  then  goes  dancing,  and 
leaping,  yet  ever  murmuring,  like  a  pleased 
but  fretful  child,  on — on  towards  the  bosom 
of  the  silent  lake  below. 

But  above  all  other  vegetable  productions, 
neither  trees  nor  flowers  excepted,  the  ivy  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical.  And  why  ?  not 
merely  because  its  leaves  are  "never  sere," 
nor  because  it  hangs  in  fanciful  festoons, 
glittering  yet  gloomy,  playful  yet  sad  ;  but 
because  it  does  what  so  few  things  in  nature 
will  do — it  clings  to,  and  beautifies  the  ruin 
— it  shrinks  not  from  the  fallen  column — it 
covers  with  its  close  embrace  the  rugged 
face  o^  desolation,  and  conceals  beneatli  its 
rieh  and  shining  mantle  the  ravages  made 
by  the  hand  of  time — the  wreck  whicli  the 
tempest  has  wrought 

Besides  this  highly  poetical  idea,  which 
forces  itKlf  upon  every  feeling  mind,  the  ivy 
has  other  associations,  deeply  interesting  in 
their  character.  It  requires  so  many  years 
to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  necessary  for 
tUfwp  masKs  ol  foliage,  and  dark  recesses 
of  mysteriow  glootn^  which  its  most  pictu- 


resque form  presents,  that  we  naturally  con- 
nect with  this  plant  the  ideas  of  solemnity 
which  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  the 
awful  lapse  of  time.  The  ivy,  too,  is  chiefly 
seen  upon  the  walls  of  religious  houses, 
either  perfect  or  ruinous,  where  its  heavy 
clusters  of  matted  leaves,  with  their  deep 
shadow,  afford  a  shelter  and  a  hiding  place 
for  the  bat  and  the  owl,  and,  in  the  ideas  of 
the  irrational  or  tlie  too  imaginative,  for 
other  less  corporeal  beings  that  flit  about  in 
the  dusky  hours  of  night  Thus,  the  ivy  ac- 
quires a  character  of  mystery  and  gloom, 
perhaps,  even  more  poetical  than  that  which 
strikes  us  when  we  see  its  glittering  sprays 
glancing  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  or  waving 
in  the  wind  around  the  gray  turrets  of  the 
ruin,  and  suggesting  that  simile  whi6h  has 
been  so  frequently  the  poet's  tJieme,  of  light 
words  and  jocund  smiles  assumed  by  the 
broken-hearted  to  conceal  the  withering  of 
the  blighted  soul. 

It  would  be  useless  to  proceed  farther 
with  this  minute  examination  of  objects,  to 
each  of  which  a  volume  of  relative  ideas 
might  be  appropriated.  A  few  examples 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  with  this  class 
of  natural  productions,  the  great  majority 
of  minds  are  the  same  in  their  associations. 
Would  it  might  prove  something  better  tlian 
a  mockery  of  the  loveliness  of  nature,  thus 
to  examine  its  component  parts,  and  ask 
why  each  is  charming !  Far  more  delight- 
ful would  be  the  task  of  expatiating  upon 
the  whole,  of  roaming  at  will  upon  the  hills 
and  through  the  woods,  and  embracing  at 
one  view,  in  one  ecstatic  thought,  the  un- 
speakable harmony  which  reigns  through 
the  creation.  The  pine,  tlie  oak,  and  the 
elm,  may  be  magnificent  in  themselves — 
the  willow,  the  heath,  and  the  ivy,  may  each 
present  a  picture  to  the  imagination;  but 
what  are  tliese  considered  separately,  com- 
pared with  the  ever-varying  combination  of 
form  and  colour,  majesty  and  grace,  pre- 
sented by  the  forest,  or  the  woodland,  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  river,  or  the  leafy  dell, 
where  the  round  and  the  massive  figures 
are  broken  by  the  spiral  stem  or  the  feathery 
foliage  that  trembles  in  the  passing  gale— 
where  the  hues  that  are  most  vivid,  or  most 
delicate,  stand  forth  in  clear  contrast  from  the 
depths  nf  sombre  shade — where  every  pro- 
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jecting  rock  and  rugged  deit  is  fringed 
with  a  curtain  of  green  tracery,  and  cveiy 
glassy  stream  reflects  again,  in  its  stainless 
mirror,  the  variety  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  surrounding  groves?  Yet  what  are 
words  10  tell  of  the  perfection  of  nature,  the 
glories  that  lie  scattered  even  in  our  daily 
path?  And  what  are  we,  that  we  should 
pursue  the  sordid  avocations  of  life  without 
pausing  to  admire  ? 

In  order  that  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds 
may  be  distinctly  perceived  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  taste,  there  must  be  a  peculiar 
formation  of  the  human  ear;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  poetry  of  any  object,  even  the 
most  beautiful  in  nature,  to  be  felt  or  under- 
stood without  an  answering  chord  in  the 
human  heart.  There  are  many  rational 
beings,  worthy  and  estimable  in  their  way, 
altogether  insensible  to  the  unseen  or  spirit- 
ual charm  which  lies  in  almost  every  subject 
of  intellectual  contemplation ;  who  gaze 
upon  the  ivy-mantled  ruin,  and  behold  no- 
thing more  than  gray  walls  with  a  partial 
covering  of  green,  like  the  man  so  aptly 
described  by  Wordsworth,  when  he  says — 

"  The  primrone  by  the  water'*  brim, 

A  yellow  primrow  wiia  to  him, 

And  ii  wu  outbing  more.** 

But  there  are  others,  whether  happier  in 
this  state  of  being  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
prove,  but  certainly  more  capable  of  intense 
and  refined  enjoyment,  who,  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  to  derive 
ttieir  happiness  from  remote  and  impalpable 
essences  of  things,  rather  than  ft'om  things 
themselves,  cannot  look  on  nature,  nor  be- 
hold any  object  with  which  poetical  associa- 
tion holds  the  most  distant  connexion,  but 
immediately  a  spark  in  the  train  of  imagina* 
tion  is  kindled,  and  consciousness,  memory, 
and  anticipation,  heap  fuel  on  the  living  fire, 
which  glows  through  the  expansive  soul. 

It  is,  still  to  speak  figuratively,  by  the 
light  of  this  fire,  that  they  see  what  is  im- 
perceptible to  other  eyes.  They  can  disco- 
ver t3rpe8  and  emblems  in  all  created  things ; 
and  having  received  in  their  own  minds 
deep  and  indelible  impressions  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  majesty  and  awe,  can  recur 
to  those  impressions  through  the  channels 
whirJi  external  things  aflbrd,  and  draw  from 


thence  a  never4*aifing  mpply  of  the  puretft 

poetical  enjoyment 
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While  flowers,  and  trees,  and  plants  in 
general  afford  an  immense  Amd  of  interest 
to  the  contemplative  beholder,  the  animal 
kingdom,  yet  scarcely  touched  upon  in  these 
pages,  is,  perhaps,  equally  fertile  in  poetical 
associations.  From  the  reflections  of  the 
melancholy  Jacques  upon  the  wounded 
deer,  down  to  the  pretty  nurseiy  fable  of 
"■  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  the  same  natu- 
ral desire  to  associate  with  our  own  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  more  sensitive  and 
amiable  of  die  inferior  animals  is  observa- 
ble, ns  well  in  the  productions  of  the  subli- 
mest  afi  the  simplest  poet 

Bums'  "  Address  to  a  Mouse,"  proves  to 
us  with  how  much  genuine  pathos  a  familiar 
and  ordinary  subject  may  be  invested.  No 
mind  which  had  never  bathed  in  the  fountain 
of  poetry  itself— whose  remotest  attributes 
had  not  been  imbued  with  this  ethereal  prin- 
ciple as  with  a  living  fire,  could  have  ven- 
tured upon  such  a  theme.  In  common  hands, 
a  moral  drawn  firom  a  mouse,  and  clothed  in 
the  language  of  verse,  would  have  been 
little  better  than  a  burlesque,  or  a  baby's 
song  at  best;  but  in  these  beautiful  and 
touching  lines,  so  perfect  is  the  adaptaticm 
of  the  language  to  the  subject — so  evident, 
without  ostentation,  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
bard  himself,  that  the  moral  flows  in  with 
a  natural  simplicity  which  cannot  fail  to 
charm  the  most  fastidious  reader. 

The  lines  in  which  Cowper  describes  him* 
self  as  a  ^  stricken  deer,"  are  also  affecting  in 
the  extreme;  but  as  my  object  is  not  to 
quote  instances,  but  to  examine  why  certain 
things  are  pre-eminently  poetical,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  considerations  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual subjects ;  first  premising,  that  ani- 
mals obtain  the  character  of  being  so  in  a 
greater  degree  in  proportion  as  we  imagine 
them  to  possess  soeh  qualities  as  art  moat 
elevated  or  refined  in  ourselves,  and  in  a  less 
degree  as  we  become  familiarized  with  their 
bodily  fbnctions:  becanee  the  majority  of 
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our  idea%  in  connexion  with  them,  must  then 
be  of  a  gross  material  character,  just  as  we 
may  speak  in  poetry,  of  the  "  wild  boar  of 
the  wUdemess,"  while  the  tame  hog  of  the 
sty  is  a  thing  wholly  forbidden. 

The  elephant  is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  brute  creation;  but  his 
sagacity  is  celebrated  chiefly  in  anecdotes 
of  trick  and  cunning,  which  qualities  being 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  elevated  or  no- 
ble in  human  nature,  he  possesses,  in  spite 
of  his  curious  formation  and  majestic  power, 
little  claim  to  poetical  interest 

The  dog  very  properly  stands  next  in  the 
scale  of  intellect;  and  so  far  as  faithful  at- 
tachment is  a  rare  and  beautiful  trait  in  tlie 
character  both  of  man  and  brute,  the  dog 
may  be  said  to  be  poetical ;  but  we  are  too 
familiar  with  this  animal  to  regard  him  with 
the  reverence  which  his  good  qualities  might 
seem  to  demand.  We  feed  him  on  crusts 
and  garbage ;  or  we  see  him  hungered  until 
he  becomes  greedy,  and  neglected  until  he 
benomes  servile,  and  ppum«d  until  hp.  threat- 
ens a  vengeanre  whir.h  h«  Hares  not  execute. 

The  claims  of  the  horse  to  the  general 
admiration  of  mankind  are  too  well  under- 
stood to  need  our  notice  here,  especially  as 
they  have  already  been  examined  in  a  for- 
mer chapter.  To  the  horse  belong  no  as- 
sociations with  ideas  of  what  is  gross  or 
mean.  His  most  striking  attribute  is  power ; 
and  the  ardour  with  which  he  enters  into  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  or  the  battle,  gives 
him  a  character  so  nearly  approaching  to 
what  is  most  admired  in  the  human  species, 
that  the  ancients  delighted  to  represent  this 
noble  animal,  not  as  he  is,  but  with  distend- 
ed nostrils,  indicating  a  courage  almost 
more  than^  animal,  with  eyes  animated  with 
mental  as  well  as  physical  energy,  and  with 
the  broad  intellectual  forehead  of  a  man. 

The  ass  is  certainly  less  poetical  than  pic- 
turesque ;  but,  still,  it  is  poetical  in  its  pa- 
tient endurance  of  suffering,  in  its  associa- 
tion with  the  wandering  outcasts  from  society 
whose  tents  are  in  the  wilderness,  and  whose 
'*  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,''  in  its  hum- 
ble appetites,  and  in  its  unrepining  submis- 
sion to  the  most  abject  degradation.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  patience  of  Uie  ass  arises  from 
its  own  insensibility,  and  that  its  sufferings, 
though  frequent,  are  attended  with  littie 


acuteness  of  sensation ;  but  they  are  suffer- 
ings still,  borne  with  a  meekness  that  looks  so 
much  like  the  Christian  virtue,  resignation, 
that,  in  contemplating  the  hard  condition  of 
tliis  degraded  animal,  the  heart  is  soflened 
with  feeUngs  of  sorrow  and  compassion,  and 
we  long  to  rescue  it  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor. 

I  have  oflen  thought  there  was  something 
peculiarly  affecting  in  the  character  of  the 
young  ass — sometliing  almost  saddening  to 
the  soul,  in  its  sudden  starts  of  short-lived 
frolic.  In  its  appearance  there  is  a  strange 
unnatural  mixture  of  infant  glee,  with  a 
mournful  and  almost  venerable  gravity.  Its 
long  melancholy  ears  are  in  perfect  contrast 
with  its  innocent  and  happy  face.  It  seems 
to  have  heard,  what  is  seldom  heard  in  ex- 
treme youth,  tJie  sad  forebodings  of  its  latter 
days;  and  when  it  crops  the  thistie,  and 
sports  among  the  briers,  it  appears  to  be 
with  the  vain  hope  of  carrying  the  spirit  of 
joy  along  with  it,  through  the  after  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  hard  and  bitter  lot 

The  cow  is  poetical,  not  from  any  quality 
inherent,  or  even  imagined  to  be  inherent  in 
itselil  but  from  its  invariable  association 
with  rich  pastures  and  verdant  meadows, 
and  as  an  almost  indispensable  ornament  to 
pictures  of  quiet  rural  scenery.  Time  was 
when  the  cow  was  poetical  from  her  associ- 
ation with  rosy  maidens  tripping  over  the 
dewy  lawn,  and  village  swains  tuning  the 
rustic  reed ;  but  since  the  high  magnifier  of 
modem  investigation  has  been  applied  to 
pastoral  subjects,  milkmaids  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  homely  for  the  poet's 
theme ;  village  swains  have  been  detected  in 
fustian  garments ;  and  both,  with  their  flocks, 
and  their  herds,  and  with  pastoral  poetry 
altogether,  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
theatre  of  intellectual  entertainment 

Nothing,  however,  that  has  yet  been  effect- 
ed by  the  various  changes  to  which  taste  is 
liable,  has  destroyed  the  poetical  character 
of  the  deer.  Our  associations  with  the  deer 
are  far  removed  from  every  thing  gross  or 
familiar ;  we  think  of  it  only  as  a  free  deni- 
zen of  the  woods,  swift  in  its  movements, 
graceful  in  its  elastic  step,  delicate  in  all  its 
perceptions,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  it  on  every  hand. 
We  imagine  it  retiring  from  the  broad  clear  || 
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light  of  day,  into  the  seclusion  of  the  monn- 
tain  glen;  stooping  in  silence  and  solitude 
to  drink  of  tlie  pure  waters  in  their  bubbling 
and  melodious  flow ;  gazing  on  through  the 
rocky  defile,  or  in  amongst  the  weedy  hol- 
lows on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  with  its 
clear  calm  eye,  that  looks  too  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  to  be  betrayed,  yet  ever 
watchful,  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
multiplied  calamities  which  assail  the  inno- 
cent and  helpless ;  listening  to  the  slightest 
sound  of  earth  or  air,  the  rustling  of  the 
spray  that  springs  back  from  the  foot  of  the 
fairy  songster,  or  the  fall  of  the  leaf  that 
flickers  from  bough  to  bough ;  and  then — as 
the  zephyr  swells,  and  the  gathering  breeze 
comes  like  a  voice  through  the  leafy  depths 
of  the  forest — bounding  over  the  mossy  tur^ 
and  away  cdong  the  sides  of  the  mountain — 
away  to  join  the  browsing  herd,  and  give 
them  intelligence  of  an  approaching,  but 
unseen  foe.  Or,  when  the  chase  is  ended, 
ant'  the  wotinded  deer  returns  to  pant  away 
its  parting  breath  in  the  same  glen  where  it 
gambolled  upon  the  dewy  grass,  a  careless 
and  sportive  fawn,  he  comes  back  with  wea- 
ry foot  and  bleeding  bosom,  to  slake  his 
burning  thirst  in  the  same  fountain  where  so 
oflen  he  has  bathed  his  vigorous  and  elastic 
limbs.  The  woods  are  still  peaceful,  the 
birds  sing  on,  regardless  of  his  groans,  the 
stream  receives  the  life-blood  from  his  wound, 
his  brethren  of  the  faithless  herd  again  are 
browsing  on  the  distant  hills,  and  cdone  in 
his  mortal  agony  he  weeps  and  dies. 

But  of  all  the  animal  creation,  birds  have 
ever  been  the  poet's  favourite  theme.  In 
the  beauty  of  tiieir  form  and  plumage,  in 
their  soaring  flight,  in  tiieir  sensitiveness 
and  timidity,  and  in  the  lightness  and  vivid- 
ness of  their  movements,  there  is  something 
to  our  conceptions  so  intimately  connected 
with  spiritudity,  that  we  can  readily  sym- 
pathize with  the  propensity  of  the  imagina- 
tive, to  imbody,  in  these  gentie  and  ethereal 
beings,  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends ; 
and  of  the  superstitious,  to  regard  them  as 
winged  messengers  laden  with  the  irrevoca- 
ble decrees  of  an  oracular  fate. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  our  ideal  per- 
sonifications of  angelic  forms,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  lose  any  thing  of  their  intel- 
lectual  or   celestial   character,  by  having 


appended  to  them  the  entire  wings  of  a  bird. 
Whether,  from  this  association,  we  have 
learned  to  consider  birds  as  less  material 
than  other  animals,  or  whether,  from  the 
aerial  flight  of  birds,  the  artist  and  the  poet 
have  learned  to  represent  angelic  beings  as 
borne  along  the  fields  of  air  on  feathery 
wings,  it  is  certain  that  the  capacity  of  flight 
loses  none  of  its  poetical  sublimity  and  grace, 
by  being  connected  in  our  notions  with  the 
only  means  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. 

Birds,  in  their  partiality  for  the  haunts  of 
man,  offer  a  striking  appeal  to  the  sensitive 
and  benevolent  mind.  Why  should  they 
cast  themselves  into  the  path  of  the  destroy- 
er, or  expose  their  frail  habitations  to  the 
grasp  of  his  imsparing  hand?  Is  it  that 
they  feel  some  "  inly  touch  of  love"  for  their 
imperious  master,  or  that  they  seek  from 
his  power  what  his  mercy  too  oAen  denies? 
or  would  they  ask,  in  the  day  of  their  dis- 
tress, for  the  sparings  of  his  plenty,  and  pay 
him  back  with  the  rich  melody  of  their  sum- 
mer Kuiigs  ?  "Whatever  may  be  the  caiim% 
they  flock  aroimd  him,  as  if  the  manly  pri- 
vilege of  destruction  had  never  been*  exer- 
cised upon  their  defenceless  community. 
Yet,  mark  how  well  they  know  the  nature 
of  creation's  lord.  They  tremble  at  his 
coming,  they  flutter  in  his  grasp,  they  look 
askance  upon  him  from  the  bough,  they  re- 
gard him  with  perpetual  suspicion,  and, 
above  all,  some  of  their  species  will  forsake 
their  beloved  and  carefully  constructed  hab- 
itations, if  he  has  but  profaned  them  with 
his  touch.  It  can  be  no  want  cf  parental 
affection  which  drives  them  to  this  unnatural 
alternative,  for  how  diligentiy  have  they 
toiled,  with  what  exquisite  ingenuity  have 
they  constructed  their  children's  home,  how 
faithfully  have  tiiey  watched,  how  patiently 
have  they  waited  for  the  f\ilfilment  of  their 
hopes !  Yet,  in  one  fatal  moment,  the  silk- 
en cord  that  strung  together  their  secret 
joys  is  broken.  Another  spring  may  renew 
tiieir  labours  and  their  loves,  but  they  know 
it  not  Their  aU  was  centred  in  that  narrow 
point,  and  to  them  the  hopes  and  the  labours 
of  a  whole  life  are  lost  The  delicacy  of  per- 
ception which  enables  them  to  detect  the 
slightest  intrusion  upon  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  their  nest,  gives  tfaem  a  cfaamcter  of 
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acutenecs  and  sensibility  far  beyond  that 
of  other  animals ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  and 
mysterious  instinct  which  makes  them  resign 
all  they  have  loved  and  cherished,  even 
when  no  change  is  perceptible  to  other  eyes, 
and  when  it  is  certain  that  no  injury  has 
been  sustained.  It  is  a  refinement  upon 
feeling,  which  strikes  the  imagination  with  a 
strong  resemblance  to  some  of  those  mal- 
occurrences  in  human  life,  which  divert  the 
inner  channel  of  the  thoughts  and  affections, 
without  the  superficial  observer  being 
aware  of  any  change — those  lamentable  en- 
croachments upon  the  sacredness  of  domes- 
tic confidence,  which,  by  a  word — a  look — a 
touch,  may  at  once  destroy  the  blessedness 
of  that  union,  which  is  nothing  better  than 
a  degrading  bond  afler  the  spell  of  its  secret 
charm  is  broken. 

The  nightingale,  whose  charmed  lays 
have  a  two-fold  glory  in  their  native  melody, 
and  in  the  poet's  song,  claims  unquestion- 
ably the  first  place  in  our  consideration; 
though  I  own  I  am  much  disposed  to  think 
that  this  bird  owes  half  its  celebrity  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  singing  in  the  night, 
when  the  visionary,  wrapped  in  the  mantle 
of  deep  thought,  wanders  forth  to  gaze  upon 
the  stars,  and  to  court  the  refreshment  of 
silence  and  solitude.  It  is  then  that  the 
voice  of  the  nightingale  thrills  upon  his  ear, 
and  he  feels  that  a  kindred  spirit  is  awake, 
perhaps,  like  him,  to  sweet  remembrances, 
to  sorrows  too  deep  for  tears,  and  joys  for 
which  music  alone  can  find  a  voice.  He 
listens,  and  the  ever-varying  melody  rises 
and  fcdls  upon  the  wandering  wind — ^he 
pines  for  some  spiritual  communion  with 
this  unseen  being — ^he  longs  to  ask  why 
sleep  is  banished  from  a  breast  so  tuned  to 
harmony-— joy,  and  joy  alone,  it  cannot  be, 
which  inspires  that  solitary  lay ;  no,  there 
are  tones  of  tenderness  too  much  like  grief) 
and  is  not  grief  the  bond  of  fellowship  by 
which  impassioned  souls  are  held  together? 
Thus,  the  nightingale  pours  upon  the  heart 
of  the  poet,  strains  which  thrill  with  those 
sensations  that  have  given  pathos  to  his 
rouse,  and  he  pays  her  back  by  cekft>rating 
her  midnight  miostrelsy  in  song. 

The  skylark  is,  of  all  the  feathered  tribe, 
most  invariably  aasoeiated  with  ideas  of  rap- 
turous, pure,  and  elevated  enjoymoit;  tofth 


as  we  ourselves  had  glimpses  of  in  early 
life,  when  the  animal  excitement  of  childhood, 
mingling  with  the  first  bright  dawnings  of 
reason,  lifled  us  high  into  the  regions  of 
thought,  and  taught  us  to  spurn  at  the  harsh 
discipline  of  real  hfe.  From  flights  such  as 
these  we  have  so  oflen  fallen  prone  upon  the 
earth,  that  they  have  ceased  to  tempt  our 
full-fledged  powers,  and  even  if  the  brillian- 
cy of  thought  remained  to  lure  us  on,  the 
animal  stimulus  would  be  wanting,  and  we 
should  be  conscious  of  our  utter  inability  on 
the  first  attempt  to  soar  again.  But  the 
memory  of  this  ecstatic  feeling  still  remains, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  aspirations  of  pu- 
rified and  happy  spirits,  we  compare  them 
to  the  upward  fiight  of  the  lark,  or  to  the 
boundings  of  that  innocent  joy  which  we  our- 
selves have  felt,  but  feel  no  more.  And  tlien 
there  is  the  glad  voice  of  the  lark,  that 
spring  of  perpetual  freshness,  pouring  forth 
its  untiring  and  inexhaustible  melody. 

"  Like  sn  unbodied  joy  whose  race  ia  just  begun." 

Who  ever  listened  to  this  voice  on  a  clear 
spring  morning,  when  nature  was  first  rising 
from  her  wintry  bed,  when  tlie  furze  was 
in  bloom,  and  the  lambs  at  play,  and  the 
primrose  and  the  violet  scented  the  de- 
licious south  wind  that  came  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  renovated  life — who  ever  listened 
to  the  song  of  the  lark  on  such  a  morning, 
while  the  dew  was  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
sun  was  smiling  through  a  cloudless  sky, 
without  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  joy  was  still 
alive  within,  around,  and  above  him,  and 
that  those  wild  and  happy  strains,  floating 
in  soflened  melody  upon  the  scented  air, 
were  the  outpourings  of  a  gratitude  too  rap- 
turous for  words  ? 

Nor  is  it  the  vocal  power  of  birds  which 
gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  their  intellectual 
capacity.  Their  periodical  visitations  of  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  punctu- 
ality with  which  they  go  forth  on  their  mys* 
teriouB  passage  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
pensity in  their  nature.  It  is  true  that  in- 
stinct is  the  spring  of  their  actions,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  themselves  uncon- 
scious of  any  motive  or  reason  for  the  impor- 
tant change  which  instinct  induces  them  to 
make;  but  in  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  birds, 
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I  wish  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  idetts 
which  their  habits  naturally  excite,  not  to 
the  facts  which  they  elicit  We  know  that 
birds  are  by  no  means  distinguished,  above 
other  animals  by  their  intellectual  capacity, 
but  80  wonderful,  so  far  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, is  the  instinct  exhibited  in  their 
transient  lives,  that  instead  of  having  al- 
ways in  mind  the  providential  scheme  which 
provides  for  the  wants  and  wishes  even  of 
the  meanest  insect,  we  are  apt  to  indulge 
our  imaginations  by  attaching  to  the  winged 
wanderers  of  the  air,  vague  yet  poetical 
ideas  of  their  own  mental  endowments,  and 
half  believe  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  delica- 
cy of  sense  and  feeling,  in  many  cases  supe- 
rior to  our  own.  Whether  this  belief,  with 
which  the  minds  of  children  are  so  strongly 
imbued,  and  which  lingers  about  us  long 
after  we  have  become  acquainted  with  its 
fallacy,  be  any  bar  to  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  certainly  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
poetical  feeling ;  and  for  one  visioncuy  who 
would  scruple  to  kill  a  bird  for  dissection 
because  it  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
woodland  walks,  there  will  remain  to  be  a 
thousand  practical  men  who  would  care  lit- 
tle what  strains  had  issued  from  that  Um>at, 
if  they  could  but  ascertain  how  the  throat 
itself  was  constructed.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  principle  which  inspires  us  with  the 
sublimest  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  Uni- 
verse, by  imbodying  in  the  stars,  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  or  the  pealing  thunder, 
some  unseen,  but  powerful  intelligence,  that 
offers  for  our  enjoyment  a  never-ending  com- 
panionship in  the  woods  and  wilds,  through 
an  ideal  personification  of  every  thing  sweet 
and  fair.  It  is  this  principle  which  makes 
us  hail  the  periodical  return  of  certain  birds, 
as  if  tiiey  had  been  thinking  of  us,  and  of 
our  fields  and  gardens,  in  that  far  distant 
land,  of  which  tiiey  tell  no  tidings;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  had  consulted  upon  the  best  means 
of  escaping  the  dangers  of  the  threatening 
storm:  as  if  they  had  spread  their  feeble 
wings  to  bear  them  over  the  wide  waste  of 
inhospitable  waters  from  the  energy  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  had  come  bock  to  us  from 
their  own  unchangeable  and  fervent  love. 
If  it  be  poetry  to  gase  upon  the  mighty 


ocean  with  that  strange,  deep  wonder  with 
which  we  regard  tlie  manitestationa  of  a 
mysterious,  but  concentrated  and  individual 
power — ^to  feel  that  he  stretches  his  unfath- 
omable expanse  from  pole  to  pole — that  he 
ruffles  his  foaming  mane  and  rushes  bellow-  ' 
ing  upon  the  circling  shore — or  that  ?ie  lies 
slumbering  in  his  silent  glory,  beneath  the 
blaze  of  our  meridian  sun^  and  through  the 
still  midnight  of  the  island  gardens  that  gem  i 
the  South  Pacific;  it  is  not  less  in  unison 
with  poetic  feeling,  nor  less  productive  of 
ecstatic  thought,  to  personify  the  trees,  and 
the  flowers,  and  the  rippling  streams,  and  to 
welcome  with  gratitude  the  fairy  forms  ami 
glad  voices  that  come  to  tell  us  of  retumin<ir 
spring. 

Who  that  has  tasted  the  delights  of  poetry, 
would  be  deprived  of  tliis  power  of  the  im-    ' 
agination  to  people  tlie  air  and  animate  tiio  I 
whole  creation  1     Let  the  critic  smile — lei  |, 
the  tradesman  count  his  percc,  and  rcclvo.t 
up  how  litde  imagination  has  ever  added  lo 
his  store — let  the  modem  philosopher  exam    | 
ine  the  leaf,  and  the  flower,  and  the  birJV 
wing,  and  pronounce  them  equally  mat:>riai 
and  devoid  of  mind — let  the  good  man  sa  \ 
that  poetry  is  a  vain  pursuit,  and  tliat  tli  esc 
things  are  not  worthy  of  our  regard ;  I  nm  i  v  ' 
tain  that  these  notions,  visionary  as  tliey  ar  \ 
tend  to  innocent  enjoyment,  and  that  inno-  | 
cent  enjoyment  is  not  a  vain  pursuit,  becausi-  | 
it  may,  and  ought  to  inspire  us  witli  lo\  e^ 
and  gratitude  towards  Him  who  has  not  , 
only  given  us  a  glorious  creation  to  enjoy, 
but  faculties  to  enjoy  it  with,  and  imagina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  it 

With  the  swallow  we  associate  the  ever- 
cheering  idea  of  returning  summer.  We 
watch  for  its  coming,  and  rejoice  to  bear  Uu- 
merry  twittering  voice,  that  seems  to  tell  of 
a  life  of  innocent  and  careless  glee — an  ex- 
istence unruffled  by  a  storm.  As  the  sum- 
mer advances,  and  we  seek  shelter  from  the 
noon-day  heat  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  leafy 
boughs  that  wave  around  the  margin  of  Uie 
glassy  stream,  it  is  here  that  the  swallow  i» 
not  unfrequently  our  sole  companion ;  and 
ever  as  we  call  to  remembrance  its  swifl  yet 
graceful  flight,  we  picture  it  darting  from 
the  pendent  branches  of  the  ¥rillow,  stoopinjir 
to  cool  its  arrowy  wing  upon  the  surface  of 
the  glaocing  waters,  and  then  away,  awifU  r 
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than  thought,  into  mid  air,  to  sport  one  mo- 
ment with  aerial  beings.  Again  it  sweeps 
in  silence  past  our  feet,  over  the  spiral  reeds, 
around,  above  us,  gliding  through  the  shad- 
ows, and  flickering  through  the  sunshine; 
but  never  resting,  and  yet  never  weary ;  for 
the  spirit  than  animates  its  boimding  bosom, 
and  stretches  forth  its  giddy  wing,  is  one 
that  knows  no  sleep  \mtil  light  has  vanished 
from  the  world,  no  sadness  until  the  sweets 
of  summer  are  exhausted.  And  then  arises 
that  vague  mysterious  longing  for  a  milder 
sphere — ^that  irrepressible  energy  to  do  and 
dare  what  to  mere  reason  would  appear  im- 
practicable; and  forth  it  launches  with  its 
faithful  companions,  true  to  the  appointed 
time,  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  infinitude, 
trusting  to  it  knows  not  what,  yet  trusting  still. 

With  the  cuckoo,  our  associations  are  in 
some  respects  the  same  as  with  the  swallow, 
except  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
it  simply  as  a  voice;  and  what  a  voice! 
How  calm,  and  clear,  and  rich !  How  full 
of  all  that  can  be  told  of  the  endless  profu- 
sion of  summer's  charms  \ — of  the  hawthorn, 
in  its  scented  bloom,  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple,  and  the  silvery  waving  of  the  fresh 
green  com,  of  the  cowslip  in  the  meadow, 
and  the  wild  rose  by  the  woodland  path; 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  its  poetical  beauty, 
of  the  springing  up  of  the  meek-eyed  daisy, 
to  welcome  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  upon 
the  Qod  and  grassy  turf. 

Above  all  other  birds,  the  dove  is  most  in- 
timately and  familiarly  associated  in  our 
minds  with  ideas  of  Uie  quiet  secltision  of 
rural  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
love.  This  simple  bird,  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  its  sagacity,  so  sofl  in  its  co- 
louring, and  graceful  in  its  form,  that  we 
cannot  behold  it  without  being  conscious  of 
its  perfect  loveliness,  is  in  some  instances 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  instinct, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  poetical  interest 
That  species  called  the  carrier  pigeon,  has 
oflen  been  celebrated  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  it  pursues  its  mysterious  way, 
but  never  more  beautifully  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Moore. 

(*The  bird  let  loose  in  eaatern  nkiee, 
When  hastening  fondly  home, 
Ne*er  stoops  to  «utb  her  winf ,  or  lllea 
Where  Idler  wuderers  roem ; 


Bat  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay. 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Or  shadow  dims  her  way. 

60  grant  me,  God,  fSrom  every  stain 

Of  sinAil  passion  flree, 
Aloft  through  virtue's  purer  air, 

To  steer  my  flight  to  thee ! 

No  sin  to  cloodt  no  lure  to  stay, 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs,  ^ 

Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyftil  way, 

Thy  freedom  on  her  wings." 

But  neither  the  wonderful  instuict  of  this 
undeviating  messenger,  nor  even  the  classi- 
cal association  of  the  two  white  doves  with 
the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  are  more 
powerful  in  awakening  poetical  ideas  than 
the  simple  cooing  of  our  own  wood  pigeon, 
heard  sometimes  in  tlie  silent  solemnity  of 
summer's  noon,  when  there  is  no  other  sound 
but  the'  hum  of  the  wandering  bee,  as  he 
comes  laden  and  rejoicing  home,  when  the 
sun  is  alone  in  the  heavens,  and  the  cattle 
arc  sleeping  in  the  shade,  and  not  a  single 
breatli  of  air  is  whispering  through  the 
boughs,  and  the  deep  dark  shadows  of  the 
elm  and  the  sycamore  lie  motionless  upon 
the  earth — or,  in  the  cool  evening,  when  the 
shadows,  less  distinct,  are  lengthened  out 
upon  tlie  lawn,  and  the  golden  west  is  ting- 
ing here  and  there  the  bright  green  foliage 
with  a  brighter  hue,  when  the  shepherd  is 
numbering  his  flock,  and  the  labourer  is  re- 
turning to  his  rest,  it  is  then  that  the  sof\ 
sweet  cooing  of  the  dove,  bursting  forth,  as 
it  were,  from  the  pure  fount  of  love  and  joy 
within  its  breast,  sounds  like  the  lullaby  of 
nature,  and  diffuses  over  the  mind  that  holy 
calm  which  belongs  to  ovir  best  and  happiest 
feelings. 

From  the  timid  moor  cock,  the  "  whirring 
partridge,"  and  the  shy  water  fowl  that 
scarcely  dares  to  plume  its  beauteous  wing  in 
the  moonlight  of  our  autumnal  evening,  when 
the  floods  are  high,  and  the  wind  rushes 
whispering  through  the  long  sere  grass, 
down  to  the  russet  wren  that  looks  so  grave- 
ly conscious  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  there  is 
scarcely  one  class  of  the  feathered  tribe  to 
which  imagination  does  not  readily  and 
naturally  assign  an  intellectual,  or  rather  a 
moral  character,  associating  it  with  feelings 
and  capabilities,  of  which  the  little  flutterer 
is  (perhaps  happily  for  itself)  unconscious. 
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The  peacock  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact.  The  beauty  of  his  plumage  is  in  all 
probability  lost  upon  him,  yet  because  it  con- 
sists of  that  rich  and  gaudy  colouring,  which 
is  consistent  with  our  notions  of  what  vanity 
delights  in,  and  because  the  lengthened 
garniture  of  his  tall  requires  that  for  conve- 
nience and  repose  he  should  oflen  place 
himself  in  an  elevated  situation,  he  has  ob- 
tained a  character  which  there  is  little  in  his 
real  nature  to  justify,  and  as  an  emblem  of 
pride,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Juno  in  her 
regal  dignity.  This  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  tiiro  w  over  sensible  objects  a  colouring  of 
its  own,  is  also  proved  by  the  character 
which  mankind  have  bestowed  upon  the 
robin  redbreast,  in  reality  a  jealous,  quarrel- 
some, and  unamiable  bird ;  yet  such  is  the 
unobtrusive  and  meek  beauty  of  its  little 
form,  the  touching  pathos  of  its  "  still  small 
voice,"  and  the  appeals  it  seems  ever  to  be 
making  to  the  kindness  and  protection  of 
man,  that  the  poet  perpetually  speaks  of  the 
robin  wiLli  tenderness  and  love,  and  even 
tlie  rude  ravajer  of  the  woods  spares  a 
breast  so  lovely,  and  so  full  of  simple  melody. 

Birds  as  well  as  other  animals,  owe  much 
of  their  poetical  interest  to  the  fabulous  part 
of  Iheir  history  j  thus,  the  pelican  is  said  to 
feed  her  young  with  the  life-blood  flowing 
from  her  own  bosom,  and  this  unnatural  art 
of  maternal  aflection  is  quoted  by  the  poet 
as  a  favourite  simile  for  self-devotion  under 
various  forms.  Of  tlie  swan  it  is  said  and 
sung,  tliat  in  dying  she  breathes  forth  a 
strain  of  plaintive  song ;  but  even  without 
this  poetical  fable,  the  swan  is  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  graceful  and  lovely^ 
that  we  cannot  think  of  this  majestic  queen 
of  the  water,  sailing  forth  like  a  snow-white 
gallery  on  the  silver  tide,  without  losing  our- 
selves in  a  romantic  dream  of  lakes  and  ri- 
vers, and  that  sylvan  scenery  which  the 
swan  is  known  to  frequent 

We  have  yet  given  our  attention  only  to 
those  birds  whose  nature  and  habits  are  pro- 
ductive of  pleasing  associations.  There  are 
others  no  less  poetical,  whose  home  is  in  the 
desert  or  the  mountain,  whose  life  is  in  the 
storm  or  on  tlie  field  of  carnage ;  and  it  is  to 
these  especially  that  fabulous  history  has 
given  importance  and  celebrity. 

For  its  mysterious  and  gloomy  character, 


the  owl  is  particularly  distinguished;  and 
such  is  the  grave  aspect  of  its  countenance, 
so  nearly  resembling  the  human  face  in  the 
traits  which  are  considered  as  indicative  of 
sagacity  and  earnest  thought,  that  the  an- 
cients dignified  this  bird  by  making  it  the 
emblem  of  wisdom,  though  there  seems  to 
be  Uttle  in  its  real  nature  to  merit  such  exal- 
tation. From  the  extreme  timidity  of  the 
owl,  and  its  habitual  concealment  from  the 
light  of  day,  it  is  difficult  to  become  familiar 
with  its  character.  We  see  it  sailing  forth 
on  expanded  wings  in  the  gray  twihght  of 
the  evening,  when  other  birds  have  retired 
to  their  nightly  rest;  or  we  behold  it  in  the 
distance  a  misty  speck,  half  light,  half  sha- 
dow, just  visible  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
with  the  same  obscurity  of  outhne  and  co- 
lour, as  in  our  infancy  we  fancied  that  spiri- 
tual beings  from  anotlier  world  made  them- 
selves perceptible  in  this.  Besides  which, 
the  voice  of  tiieowl,  as  it  comes  shrieking  on 
the  midnight  blast,  and  its  mysterious  breath- 
ings, half  sighs,  half  whispers,  heard 
amongst  the  ivy  wreaths  of  the  ruin,  all  tend 
to  give  to  this  bird  a  character  of  sadness, 
solemnity  and  awe. 

The  raven,  strikingly  sagacious  and  ven- 
erable in  its  appearance,  is  still  believed  by 
the  superstitious  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen ; 
and  much  as  we  may  be  disposed  to  despise 
such  prognostications  as  tlie  flight,  or  the 
cry  of  different  birds,  there  is  something  in 
the  habits,  but  especially  in  the  voice  of  the 
raven,  which  gives  it  a  strange  and  almost 
fearful  character.  It  seems  to  hold  no  com- 
munion with  the  joyous  spirits,  to  have  no 
association  with  the  happy  scenes  of  earth ; 
but  leads  a  lengthened  and  unsocial  life 
amongst  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  venera- 
ble forest,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  path- 
less mountain,  or  on  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
beetling  crag  that  overlooks  the  ocean's  blae 
abyss ;  and  when  it  goes  forth,  with  its  sa- 
ble pinions  spread  like  the  wings  of  a  dark 
angel  upon  the  wind,  its  hoarse  and  hoUow 
croak  echoes  from  rock  to  rock,  as  if  telling, 
in  those  dreary  and  appalling  tones,  of  the 
fleshy  feast  to  which  it  is  hastening,  of  the 
death-pangs  of  the  mountain  deer,  of  the 
cry  of  the  perishing  kid,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  shipwreckeii  seaman  whitening  in  the 
surge. 
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To  the  eagle  mankind  have  a^^'eed  in  as- 
signing a  sort  of  regal  character,  from  the 
msyesty  of  his  bearing,  and  the  proud  pre- 
eminence he  maintains  amongst  the  fea- 
thered tribe;  from  the  sublimity  of  his 
chosen  home,  far  above  the  haunts  of  man 
and  meaner  animals,  from  the  self-seclusion 
in  which  he  holds  himself  apart  from  the 
general  association  of  living  and  familiar 
things,  and  from  the  beauty  and  splendour 
of  his  sagacious  eye,  which  shrinks  not  from 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  sim  itself.  Innu- 
merable are  the  fables  founded  upon  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  this  bird,  all  tending  to  ex- 
alt him  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectucd 
importance ;  but  to  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  ancients  when  they  raised 
him  to  a  companionship  with  Jove,  is  mEunly 
to  be  attributed  the  poeticid  interest  with 
which  his  character  is  universally  invested. 

There  are  many  birds  whose  pecvdiar 
haunts  and  habits  render  them  no  less  useful 
to  the  painter  than  the  poet,  by  adding  to 
the  pictorial  effect  of  his  landscape.  In  the 
sheet  of  crystal  water  which  skirts  the  no- 
bleman's domain,  and  widens  in  front  of  his 
castellated  halls,  we  see  the  stately  swan; 
on  the  shady  margin  of  the  quiet  stream, 
imbosomed  in  a  copes-wood  forest,  the  shy 
water  hen  j  the  jackdaw  on  the  old  gray 
steeple  of  the  village  church ;  and  a  com-, 
pany  of  rooks  winging  their  social  way, 
wherever  the  scenery  is  of  a  peaceful,  culti- 
vated, or  rural  character.  By  these  means 
our  inimitable  Turner  delights  to  give  his 
pictures  their  highly  poetical  character.  The 
heron  is  one  of  his  favorite  birds,  and  when 
it  stands  motionless  and  solitary  upon  a  bro- 
ken fragment  of  dark  rock,  looking  down 
into  the  clear  deep  water,  with  that  imper- 
turbable aspect  of  never-ending  melancholy 
which  marks  it  out  as  a  fit  accompaniment 
of  wild  and  secluded  scenery,  we  feel  almost 
as  if  the  genius  of  tlie  place  were  personi- 
fied before  us,  and  silent,  and  lonely,  and 
unfrequented  as  these  wilds  may  be,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  spirit  which  finds  com- 
panionship in  their  solitude. 

But  above  all  other  birds,  the  seagull,  as 
it  diversifies  the  otherwise  monotonous  as- 
pect of  the  ocean,  is  an  essential  accompani- 
ment to  every  representation  of  a  sea  view. 
Had  the  colour  of  this  bird  been  red  or  yellow, 


or  ahnost  any  other  than  what  it  is,  it  would 
have  broken  the  harmony  of  the  picture ; 
but  its  breast  is  of  the  form  of  the  ocean 
waves,  and  the  misty  hue  of  its  darker  plu- 
mage is  like  tlie  blending  of  the  vapoury 
clouds  with  the  cold  blue  of  the  deep  sea 
below.  Not  only  in  its  colouring,  but  in  the 
wild  gracefulness  of  its  movements,  in  its 
shrill  cry,  in  its  swift  and  circling  flight,  and 
in  the  reckless  freedom  with  which  it  saib 
above  the  drear  abyss,  its  dark  shsidow  re- 
flected in  the  hollow  of  the  concave  waters, 
and  its  white  plxmiage  flashing  like  a  gleam 
of  light,  or  like  the  ocean  spray,  from  rock  to 
rock,  it  assimilates  so  entirely  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  scene,  that  we  look  upon  it 
as  a  living  atom  separated  from  the  troubled 
and  chaotic  elements,  a  personification  of  the 
spirit  of  the  storm,  a  combination  of  its  foam 
and  its  darkness,  its  light  and  its  depth,  its 
swiftness  and  its  profoimd  solemnity. 

Inferior  to  birds  in  their  pictoricd  beauty, 
though  scarcely  less  conducive  to  poetical 
interest,  are  the  various  tribes  of  insects  that 
people  the  earth  and  animate  the  air ;  but 
before  turning  our  attention  to  these,  it  may 
be  well  to  think  for  a  moment  in  what  man- 
ner the  poet's  imagination  is  aflected  by 
fishes  and  reptiles.  Of  the  poetry  of  fishes 
little  can  be  said.  Two  kinds  only  occur  to 
me  as  being  familiar  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  and  conducive  to  its  figurative  charm 
— ^the  flying  fish  and  the  dolphin.  The  for- 
mer, in  its  transient  and  feeble  flight,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  beautiful 
lines  by  Moore ;  and  because  of  the  perpe- 
tual dangers  which  await  it  from  innimiera- 
ble  enemies,  both  in  sea  and  air,  it  is  often 
adopted  as  a  simile  for  the  helpless  and  per- 
secuted children  of  earth ;  while  the  dol- 
phin, from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the 
gorgeous  colours  which  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  its  last  agonies,  is  celebrated  in  the 
poet's  lay  as  an  emblem  of  the  fflory  which 
shines  most  conspicuously  in  the  hour  of 
death. 

" parting  day 

Dim  Ilka  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbuea 
With  a  new  rolour,  aa  it  gaapa  away : 
The  laat  atill  lovelieat,  till,— 'Ua  gone— and  all  ia  gray  !*' 

Btkom. 

In  fearful  pre-eminence  amongst  those 
animals  commonly  considered  repulsive  and 
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degraded,  is  the  eerpent,  whose  history  is 
unavoidably  associated  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  world.  Whe- 
ther from  this  association,  or  from  an  instinc- 
tive horror  of  its  "  venomous  tooth,"  it  is 
certain  that  the  serpent  is  more  generally 
dreaded,  and  more  loathed,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  fear  it,  than  any  other  living  thing ; 
and  yet  how  beautiful  is  its  sagacious  eye, 
how  rich  and  splendid  its  colouring,  how 
delicate  the  tracery  of  netrwork  thrown  sdl 
over  its  glossy  scales,  how  graceful  and  easy 
its  meandering  movements,  as  it  winds  itself 
in  amongst  the  rustfing  grass,  how  much 
like  one  of  the  fairest  objects  in  nature,  a 
clear  blue  river  wandering  through  a  distant 
valley!  Yet  all  these  claims  to  beauty, 
which  the  serpent  unquestionably  possesses, 
entitle  it  the  more  to  the  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence of  mankind,  by  obtaining  for  it  the 
character  of  insinuating  guile,  which  the 
allurements  it  is  recorded  to  have  practised 
upon  our  first  mother  seem  fully  to  confirm. 

The  toad,  save  for  the  "  precious  jewel  in 
his  head,"  can  scarcely  be  called  poetical, 
though  not  unfrequenty  found  in  verse  as  a 
striking  similitude  for  the  extreme  of  ugliness, 
as  well  as  for  a  despicable  proneness  to  grovel 
in  what  is  earthly  eind  most  abhorrent  to  our 
finer  feelings,  from  its  frequenting  low, 
damp,  unwholesome  places,  the  banks  oC 
stagnant  pools,  or  the  nettles  and  lone  grass 
that  wave  over  the  gloomy  and  imtrodden 
ground  where  the  dead  lie  sleeping  in  their 
silent  rest 

The  snail  has  certainly  no  strong  claims 
to  poetical  merit ;  yet  we  oflen  find  it  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  simile  and  illustration, 
from  its  tardy  movements,  and  the  faculty  it 
has  of  carrying  about  its  home,  into  whicli  it 
shrinks  on  the  first  touch  of  the  enemy.  And 
even  the  lowly  worm  has  some  title  to  tlie 
poet's  regard,  because  of  its  utter  degrada- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  of  its  being,  of 
all  living  things,  most  liable  to  injury,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  capable 
of  resistance  or  revenge. 

Passing  slightly  over  the  multitudinous 
fsunily  of  insects,  we  leave  the  beetle  to  his 
evening  flight — ^the  grasshopper,  whose 
merry  chirp  enlivens  the  wayside  traveller 
— ^the  bee,  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  any, 
from  his  opposite  qualities  of  collecting  honey 


and  difiusing  poison — the  locust,  whose 
plagues  are  oflen  commemorated — the  hor- 
net, to  whose  stings  Milton  describes  Samson 
as  comparing  the  accumulated  agony  of  his 
own  restless  thoughts — the  glow-worm, 
whose  feeble  light  is  like  a  fairy  star,  beam- 
ing upward  from  a  world  upon  which  all 
other  stars  look  down — and  the  canker- 
worm,  whose  fatal  ravages  destroy  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  render  void  the  pro- 
digjJity  of  summer — ^passing  over  all  these 
and  many  more,  in  which  we  recognise  the 
familiar  companions  of  the  poet,  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  butterfly  and  the  moth,  as 
being  most  associated  with  refined  and 
agreeable  ideas. 

The  butterfly  is  like  a  spiritual  attendant 
upon  the  poet's  path,  whether  he  dreams  of 
it  as  an  emblem  of  tlie  soul,  fluttering  around 
the  fair  form  of  Psyche,  or  beholds  it  in  no 
less  beautiful  reality,  sporting  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  teaching  him  the  highest  intel- 
lectual lesson — ^to  gather  sweets  from  all. 

We  are  apt  in  our  childhood  to  delight  in 
the  legendary  tales  of  fairy  people  inhabit- 
ing the  groves,  the  gardens,  or  the  fields, 
and  regard  with  an  interest  almost  supersti- 
tious, that  mysterious  circle  of  dark  green 
verdure  that  remains  from  year  to  year 
marking  the  enchanted  spot,  where  once 
•they  were  believed  to  hold  their  midnight 
revels.  Butterflies,  in  their  exquisite  colour- 
ing, their  airy  movements,  and  ephemeral 
lives,  exhibit  to  the  imaginative  beholder  no 
slight  resemblance  to  these  ideal  beings,  as 
they  glide  through  the  scented  atmosphere 
of  the  parterre,  nestle  in  the  velvet  leaves 
of  the  rose,  or  touch  without  soiling  the 
snowy  bosom  of  the  lily. 

The  butterfly  is  cdso  strikingly  emblemat- 
ical of  that  delicacy  which  dirinks  from 
communion  with  all  that  is  rude  or  base. 
Touch  but  its  gorgeous  wings,  and  their 
beauty  falls  away — immure  the  woodland 
wanderer  in  captivity,  and  it  pines  and  dies 
— ^let  the  brealh  of  the  storm  pass  over  it, 
and  in  an  instant  it  perishes. 

The  moth  is  less  splendidly  beautiful  than 
the  butterfly.  It  has  a  graver  character, 
and  seeks  neither  the  sunshine  nor  the  flow- 
ers of  summer ;  yet  it  is  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  degree  of  violence. 
Supported  by  the  same  slight  thread  of  life, 
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and  scareely  perceptible  amongst  the  even- 
ing shadows,  except  as  an  animated  speck 
of  moving  mist,  it  yet  possesses  one  striking 
characteristic,  of  which  the  poet  fails  not  to 
avail  himself— a  tendency  to  seek  the  light, 
even  when  that  light  must  prove  fatal  to  its 
own  existence.  How  many  poetical  ideas 
has  this  simple  tendency  excited!  But 
enough  on  this  fertile  theme.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  be  better  pleased  to  examine 
the  subject  farther  for  himself,  than  to  have 
additional  instances  of  the  poetry  of  animals 
placed  before  his  view. 

It  is  sufficient  to  add,  in  continuation  of 
this  subject,  that  without  allowing  ourselves 
time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  nature  and 
habits  of  animals,  we  can  never  really  fed 
that  they  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
world  which  we  inhabit  We  may  read  of 
them  in  books,  and  even  be  able  to  class 
them  according  to  their  names  and  tlie  ge- 
nera to  which  they  belong,  but  they  will  not 
enter  into  our  hearts  as  members,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  nature,  claiming  kindred 
with  ourselves,  and  entitled  to  our  tender- 
ness and  love.  Those  who  have  known  this 
fellowship  in  early  life  will  never  lose  the  re- 
membrance of  it  to  their  latest  day,  but  will 
continue  to  derive  from  it  refreshment  and 
joy,  even  as  they  tread  the  weary  paths  that 
lead  through  the  dark  passage  of  a  sordid 
and  troubled  existence.  The  difference  be- 
tween those  who  study  nature  for  them- 
selves, and  those  who  only  read  of  it  in 
books,  is  much  the  same  as  between  those 
who  travel,  and  those  who  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  different 
countries  upon  a  map.  The  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller is  stored  with  associations  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  character,  which  no  map 
can  suggest;  and  he  who  occasionally  re- 
signs his  soul  to  the  genuine  influence  of 
nature  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  external 
world,  will  lay  up  a  rich  store  of  deep  and 
precioas  thought,  to  be  referred  to  for  amuse- 
ment and  consolation  throu^  the  whole  of 
his  after  life. 

Had  Pope,  oar  immortal  poet,  not  culti- 
vatBd  this  intimate  and  fiuniliar  acquaint- 
anee  with  tiie  nature  and  habits  of  animals, 
he  would  never  have  thought  them  of  suffi- 
eient  importance  to  be  made  instrumental  in 


conveying  the  f<d]owing  severe^  yet  just  r 
proof  to  man. 

"  Hm  God,  tboa  fool  I  work'd  lolely  ibr  Uiy  good  f 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  A>od  1 
Who  fbr  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  Awn, 
For  him  aa  kindly  apreada  the  flow'ry  lawn. 
In  it  for  thee  the  lark  aacenda  and  ainga  1 
Joy  tnnea  hia  voice,  joy  eloTatea  hia  winga. 
la  It  fbr  thee  the  linnet  ponra  hia  throat? 
I^Tca  of  his  own,  and  raplnrea,  swell  the  nota. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
b  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  1 
The  birds  ofheaven  ahaU  Tindlcate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  fbll  harveat  of  the  golden  year  1 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer.'* 


THE  POETRY  OP  EVENING. 

AscfiNDiNO  in  the  scale  of  poetical  inter- 
est, the  seasons  might  not  improperly  oc- 
cupy the  next  place  in  our  regard,  had  they 
not  already  been  especially  the  theme  of  one 
of  our  ablest  poets.  To  describe  the  feelings 
which  the  seasons  in  their  constant  revolu- 
tions, are  calculated  to  excite,  would  there- 
fore only  be  to  recapitulate  the  language 
and  insult  the  memory  of  Thomson.  There 
is  one  circumstance,  however,  connected 
with  this  subject  which  demands  a  mo- 
ment's attention  here.  It  is  the  preference 
for  certain  seasons  of  the  year  evinced  by 
different  persons,  according  to  the  tone  or 
temperament  of  their  own  minds.  There 
are  many  tests  by  which  human  character 
may  be  tried.  In  answering  the  simple 
question,  ^  which  is  your  favourite  season  ?" 
we  often  betray  more  than  we  are  aware  of 
at  the  time,  of  the  nature  of  our  own  feelings 
and  character.  It  is  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  believe,  certainly  no  misstatement  of 
fact  to  say,  that  the  young  and  the  innocent 
(or  the  good,  who  resemble  both)  ahnost  in- 
variably make  choice  of  spring  as  their  fa- 
vourite season  of  the  year ;  while  the  natu- 
rally morbid  and  melancholy,  or  those  who 
have  made  themselves  so  by  the  misuse  of 
their  best  faculties,  as  invariably  choose 
autiunn.  Why  so  few  make  choice  of  sqm- 
mer  is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  the  oppressive 
sense  of  heat  is  too  powerful  in  its  influence 
upon  the  body  to  allow  the  mind  to  receive 
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any  deeply  pleasurable  seiuations,  or  be- 
cause during  the  summer  there  is  such  a 
constant  springing  up  of  beauty,  such  an  un- 
ceasing supply  of  vigour  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  that  our  ideas  of  spring  are 
carried  on  until  tlie  commencement  of 
autumn.  There  are  a  still  smaller  number 
of  individuals  who  venture  to  say  they  love 
the  dark  days  of  winter,  because,  in  order  to 
find  our  greatest  enjoyment  in  this  season, 
we  must  possess  a  fund  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted domestic  Iiappiness,  and  few  there 
are  who  can  boast  of  this  inestimable  bless- 
ing ;  few  indeed  who,  when  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  resources  which  their  own  hearts, 
their  own  homes,  or  their  own  families  af- 
ford, do  not  sometimes  wish  to  escape,  if  only 
to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  green  fields,  free 
air,  and  sunny  skies. 

The  good  and  the  happy,  the  young  and 
the  innocent,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  hope, 
find  peculiar  gratification  in  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  spring,  in  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  plants,  the  rejoicing  of  the  animal  creation, 
and  the  renovated  beauty  of  universal  na- 
ture. There  is  within  themselves  a  kind  of 
sympathy,  by  which  they  become  a  part  of 
the  harmonious  whole,  a  grateful  trust 
which  accords  with  this  promise,  a  springing 
up  and  growth  of  joyful  expectation  which 
keeps  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  the 
natural  world,  and  echoes  back  a  soul-felt  re- 
sponse to  the  voice  which  tells  of  happiness. 

How  different  in  all,  except  their  power 
over  the  feelings,  are  the  sympathies  which 
are  called  forth  by  the  contemplation  of 
autumn !  The  beauty  or  rather  the  bloom 
of  nature,  is  then  passing  away,  and  the 
gorgeous  and  splendid  hues  which  not  un- 
frequently  adorn  tlie  landscape  remind  us  too 
forcibly  of  that  mournful  hectic  which  is 
known  to  be  a  fatal  precursor  of  decay. 
Every  thing  fades  around  us  like  our  own 
hopes;  summer  with  her  sprightliness  has 
left  us,  like  the  friends  of  our  youth ;  while 
winter,  cold  winter,  comes  apace ;  alas !  too 
like  tiie  chilling  prospect  that  lies  before  us 
in  the  path  of  life.  Thus,  imagination  mul- 
tiplies our  gloomy  associations,  and  renders 
autumn  the  season  best  beloved  by  the  mor- 
bid and  cheerless,  for  very  sympathy  with 
its  tendency  to  fade. 

He  who  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any 


other  man,  the  depth  and  the  intensity  of  the 
mind's  worst  malady,  tells  us  that — 

*•  The  glano«  of  mdaneboly  li  a  ItarAil  gUt;" 

and  fearful  indeed,  is  that  insatiable  appro- 
priation to  her  own  gloomy  purposes  wiUi 
which  melancholy  endows  her  victims. 
Fearful  would  it  be  to  read  and  sinful  to 
write,  how  melancholy  can  distort  the  fairest 
picture,  extract  bitterness  from  all  things 
sweet  and  lovely,  darkness  from  light,  and 
anguish — ^unmitigable  anguish — ^from  what 
was  benificently  intended  to  beautify  and  to 
bless. 

Each  day,  also,  has  its  associations,  so 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  seasons,  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  in  their 
separate  characters  the  natural  divisions  of 
morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night  But 
evening,  as  being  universally  allowed  to  be 
highly  poetical,  may  justly  claim  a  large 
share  of  our  attention. 

**  Now  came  atill  evening  on,  and  twilight  gtwj 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.*' 

These  words  occur  immediately  to  every 
poetical  mind  on  the  first  consideration  of 
this  solemn  and  lovely  hour.  Indeed,  they 
occur  so  familiarly,  that,  if  it  were  possible 
they  could  lose  their  charm,  it  would  already 
have  been  destroyed  by  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion. But  these  two  lines  contain  within 
themselves  a  volume  of  poetic  feeling,  that 
will  live  imperishable  and  unimpaired,  so 
long  as  the  human  mind  shall  retain  its 
highest  and  purest  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  real  poetry.  The  very  words  have  a 
resemblance  to  the  general  lull  of  nature 
gently  sinking  into  the  silence  of  night — 
"Now  came  still  evening  on;"  "twilight 
gray"  presents  us  with  more  than  a  picture 
—with  a  feeling— a  distinct  perception  of 
thin  shadows,  and  white  mists  gradually 
blending  together;  and  the  last  line  com- 
{^etely  imbodies  in  a  few  simple  words,  our 
ideas  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
evening,  with  its  universally  traoqnillinng, 
solemn  and  mysterious  power. 

The  mystery  of  twilight  is  not  the  least 
charm  it  posscoscn  to  an  imaginative  and 
poetic  mind.  From  the  earliest  reoords  of 
intelligent  beings,  we  learn  that  mystery 
has  ever  been  inconceivably  powerful  in  its 
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influence  upon  the  human  mind.  All  false 
religions  have  been  built  upon  this  founda- 
tion, and  even  the  true  has  its  mysteries,  for 
which  we  reverence  it  the  more.  Those 
subjects  which  excite  the  deepest  veneration 
and  awe,  strike  us  with  an  indeBnite  sense 
of  something  which  we  do  not— which  we 
cannot,  understand ;  and  the  throne  of  the 
monarch,  by  being  veiled  from  vulgar  eyes, 
is  thus  invested  with  a  mystery  to  which  it 
is  greatly  indebted  for  its  supporL  Were 
all  mankind  clearly  convinced  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  true  virtue,  were  they  all 
noble,  generous,  and  devoted,  and  were  cdl 
sovereigns  immaculate,  tliey  might  then  go 
forth  amongst  their  people,  defended  only  by 
their  own  dignity,  supported  only  by  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  their  subjects.  But 
since  we  have  learned  in  these  degenerate 
times  that  kings  are  but  men,  and  since 
there  are  base  natures  abroad,  ever  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  and  expose  the  slightest  proof 
of  fcdlibility  in  their  superiors,  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  regal  ma- 
jesty, that  the  sovereign  should  be  raised 
above  the  cognizance  of  vulgar  penetration ; 
that  properly  initiated  members  should  con- 
stitute the  court,  within  whose  penetralia 
the  ignorant  and  common  herd  are  not  per- 
mitted to  intrude ;  and  that  in  order  to  give 
the  mandate  which  issues  from  the  tlirone, 
the  awful  solemnity  of  an  oracle,  its  irrevo- 
cable veto  should  be  uttered  unseen. 

It  next  becomes  our  business  to  inquire 
how  mystery  possesses  this  power  to  f  isci- 
nate  the  strongest  mind,  and  to  lead  captive 
the  most  tumultuous  passions. 

Along  with  mystery,  there  is  invariably 
some  degree  of  excitement ;  and  excitement, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  general  conduct 
and  pursuits  of  mankind,  is,  when  not  ex- 
tended so  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  pain,  a 
universally  delightful  sensation.  In  speak- 
ing of  a  love  of  excitement,  those  who  look 
gloomily  upon  human  nature,  are  apt  to 
describe  it  as  a  defect ;  but  would  it  not  be 
more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  consis- 
tent with  a  grateftd  disposition,  to  regard 
this  prihciple  as  having  been  implanted  in 
our  nature  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  and 
to  render  the  various  occupations  of  life  a 
Buocession  of  pleasing  duties,  rather  than  of 
irksome  toils  7 


That  excitement  is  uniformly  the  accom- 
paniment of  mystery,  is  owing  to  this  cause ; 
mystery  is  not  the  subject  of  any  one  partic- 
ular train  of  ideas,  nor  can  it  exclusively  oc- 
cupy the  reasoning  powers,  for  want  of  some- 
thing tangible  to  lay  hold  of;  but  while  the 
senses  or  feelings  are  strongly  affected  by 
that  which  is  new,  or  strange,  or  fearful,  or  the 
magnificent,  it  opens  a  field  in  which  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  set  at  liberty  from  phy- 
sical restraint,  may  rush  forth  to  expatiate 
or  combat,  without  any  one  gaining  the  as- 
cendency. Sometimes  fear  for  a  moment 
takes  the  lead,  but  the  want  of  sufRcient 
proof  or  fact  to  establish  any  definite  cause 
of  alarm,  encourages  hope;  love  peoples 
the  *  unfathomable  void  with  creatures  of 
its  own  formation ;  or  hate,  revenge,  and 
malice  wreak  their  fury  upon  tliey  know 
not  what ;  while  imagination,  the  sovereign 
queen  of  mystery,  reigns  supreme  and  un- 
disturbed over  her  own  aerial  realm.  Thus 
does  mystery  afford  illimitable  scope  for 
the  perpetual  activity  and  play  of  all  the 
thoughts  or  passions  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble. By  allowing  liberty  of  operation  to  all, 
the  violence  of  each  is  neutralized,  and  hence 
the  power  of  mystery  over  the  mind  of  man. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  mystery  has  oflen 
been  the  means  of  exciting  the  most  violent 
passions,  such  as  fear  or  superstition.  Mys- 
tery has  unquestionably  been  made  by  art- 
ful men  the  means  of  exciting  the  curiosity, 
and  arresting  the  attention  of  their  deluded 
followers;  and  thus  rendering  them  more 
wilUng  and  servile  recipients  of  false  views, 
or  base  desires.  But  in  order  that  cither 
fear  or  superstition  should  be  excited  to  any 
violent  degree,  it  must  have  been  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  reveal 
distinctly  some  palpable  object  of  dread,  or 
subject  of  mistaken  worship. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
more  pleasing  consideration  of  that  delight- 
ful hour  of  day,  which  brings  to  every  crea- 
ture the  most  powerful  and  indissoluble  asso- 
ciatk>ns  with  what  it  loves  best 

**II<Mne  to  fb«  WMTy,  to  the  hasf  ry  cheer, 

Tb  the  young  bird  Ita  notber's  brooding  wings." 

Before  the  mystery  of  evening,  if  not  in  a 
higher  degree,  we  are  charmed  with  its  re- 
pose.   The  stillness  that  gradually  steals 
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over  the  creation  extends  to  our  own  hearts. 
Passion  is  lulled,  and  if  we  are  not,  we  long 
to  be  at  rest 

"  I  will  return  at  the  close  of  day,"  says 
the  wanderer  as  he  goes  forth;  and  in 
the  evening  we  begin  to  listen  for  his  wel- 
come, though  weary  step.  '^It  is  but  an- 
other day  of  toil,"  says  the  labourer  as  he 
brushes  away  the  morning  dew,  ^In  the 
evening  I  shall  rest  again ;"  and  already  his 
children  are  watching  at  the  cottage  door, 
and  his  wife  is  preparing  his  evening  meal. 
All  day  the  rebellious  child  has  resisted  the 
chastisements  of  love ;  but  in  the  evening 
his  soul  is  subdued,  and  he  weeps  upon 
his  mother's  bosom.  We  can  appease  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  drive  away  re- 
flection— ^nay,  we  can  live  without  sympathy, 
until  evening  steals  around  our  path,  and 
tells  us  with  a  voice  which  makes  itself  be 
heard,  that  we  are  alone.  In  the  freshness 
of  morning,  and  through  all  the  stirring  oc- 
cupations of  busy  noon,  man  can  forget  his 
Maker ;  but  in  the  solemn  evening  hour  he 
feels  that  he  is  standing  in  the  presence  of 
his  God.  In  the  day-time  we  move  on  with 
the  noisy  multitude,  in  their  quest  of  sordid 
gain,  or  we  wear  without  weariness  or  com- 
plaint the  gilded  chains  which  bind  down 
the  soul,  or  we  struggle  against  the  tide  of 
time  and  circumstance,  battling  with  straws, 
and  spending  our  strength  in  fruitless  war- 
fare ;  but  in  the  evening  we  long  to  find  a  path 
where  the  flowers  are  not  trampled  down  by 
many  feet,  to  burst  the  degrading  bonds  of 
custom,  and  to  think  and  feel  more  like  im- 
mortal beings ;  we  see  the  small  importance 
of  those  contested  points  about  which  so  ma- 
ny parties  are  at  war,  and  we  become  willing 
to  glide  on  with  the  stream,  without  fretting 
ourselves  about  every  weed  or  feather  on  its 
surface ;  esteeming  peace  of  mind  and  good- 
will towards  men  far  before  the  defence  of 
any  particular  set  of  opinions,  or  even  the 
establishment  of  our  own. 

Evening  is  the  time  for  remembrance ;  for 
the  powers  of  the  mind  having  been  all  day 
in  exercise,  still  retain  their  activify,  and 
being  no  longer  engaged  in  necessary  or 
worldly  pursuits,  branch  out  into  innumera- 
ble associations,  from  things  present  and 
visible,  to  those  which  are  unseen  and  re- 
mote, and  which  but  for  such  asw)ciations 


might  have  been  forgotten.  The  evening 
melody  of  the  birds,  stealing  gently  upon  the 
humid  air,  and  heard  more  distinctly  than 
their  noon-day  song,  calls  up  the  image  of 
some  friend  with  whom  we  have  listened  to 
that  sound ;  nor  can  we  pursue  our  wonted 
evening  walk  without  being  reminded  by  the 
very  path,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  even 
the  atmosphere,  of  that  familiar  interchange 
of  thought  and  feeling,  never  enjoyed  in  such 
perfection  as  at  the  close  of  day.  But, 
above  all  other  ideas  connected  with  this 
hour,  we  love  the  repose  of  evening.  Every 
living  creature  is  then  sinking  to  rest,  dark- 
ness is  stealing  around  us  like  a  misty  cur- 
tain, a  dreamy  languor  subdues  our  harsher 
feelings,  and  makes  way  for  the  flow  of  all 
that  is  tender,  afiectionate,  or  refined.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  muse  upon  this  subject 
without  thinking  of  the  return  of  the  wan- 
derer, the  completion  of  labour,  the  folding 
of  the  weary  wing,  the  closing  of  innocent 
eyes  in  peaceful  slumber,  the  vesper  hymn, 
and  the  prayer  or  thanksgiving  with  which 
every  day  should  be  closed. 

How  is  it,  that  when  there  is  so  much 
even  in  external  nature  to  remind  ungrate- 
ful man  of  his  duty,  he  should  be  backward 
in  offering  that  tribute  which  is  due  to  the 
Author  of  all  his  blessings  ?  Is  it  so  hard  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  the  bountiful  sun, 
when  we  see  what  a  train  of  glory  goes 
along  with  his  departing  light?  For  the 
gentle  and  refreshing  dews  which  come 
with  timely  nourishment  to  the  dry  and 
drooping  plants?  For  those  very  plants, 
and  their  unspeakable  utility  and  beauty  ? 
For  all  that  the  eye  beholds  of  loveliness  or 
magnificence,  or  that  the  ear  distinguishes 
of  harmony  ?  But  above  all,  for  that  un- 
wearied sense  of  enjoyment  with  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  walk  through  the  crea- 
tion, rendering  thanks  to  his  Creator  at 
every  step. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
advocate  the  vain  philosophy  of  past  ages — 
the  vague  notion  long  since  discarded  from 
the  rational  world,  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  grandeur,  beauty,  or  even  perfection 
of  the  universe,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead 
the  heart  to  God.  I  speak  of  such  contem- 
plation as  being  the  natural  and  suitable 
exercise  of  an  immortal  mind,  and  of  the 
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glories  of  creation  as  corroborating  evidence 
that  a  gracious  will  has  designed  the  mys- 
tery of  our  being,  and  that  a  powerful  hand 
continues  to  uphold  the  world  which  we  in- 
habit I  speak  of  the  soothing  calm  of  even- 
mg,  not  with  the  puerile  notion  that  mere 
sentimental  musing  is  conducive  to  the  vi- 
tality of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — that 
spirit  which  is  compelled  to  engage  in  active 
warfare  with  the  world,  and  sometimes  to 
maintain  its  stand  amidst  all  tliat  is  repulsive 
to  the  poetic  mind ;  but  I  speak  of  the  even- 
ing hour  as  a  season  of  repose  and  whole- 
some refreshment  to  this  spirit,  and  of  ail 
other  enjoyments  derived  from  the  admira- 
tion of  nature  as  lawful,  natural,  and  highly 
conducive  to  the  feeling  of  thankfulness 
which  unfailingly  pervades  the  soul  of  the 
true  Christian. 


THE  POETRY  OP  THE  MOON. 

To  write  a  chapter  on  the  moon,  appears, 
at  first  sight,  a  task  no  less  presumptuous 
in  itself,  than  inevitably  fruitless  in  its  con- 
sequences— fruitless  as  regards  that  kind  of 
interest  which  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of 
night  has  been  called  forth  and  sanctified 
by  the  highest  powers  of  genius,  as  well  as 
abused  and  profaned  by  the  lowest  To 
apostrophize  the  moon,  even  in  the  most 
ecstatic  lays,  would,  in  the  present  day  be 
little  less  absurd  than  to  attempt 

**  To  f  nd  refined  goM,  to  piiiiit  f  he  lily, 
To  throw  a  perOiine  o'er  the  Tiolei, 
To  emoothe  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
TTnto  the  rainbow,  or  irith  lantern  light 
To  aeek  the  beauieooe  eye  oT  heaven  to  gnraML  ** 

Yet  in  order  to  prove  that  the  moon  is  of 
all  natural  and  sensible  objects,  pre-eminent- 
ly poetical,  no  other  facts  need  be  adduced 
than  these ;  that  all  the  effusions  of  disordered 
fancy  whicii  have  been  offered  at  her  shrine, 
since  first  the  world  began,  have  not  deprived 
the  queen  of  night  of  one  iota  of  her  regal 
dignity ;  not  all  the  abortive  efforts  of  de- 
ceptive art,  (and  not  a  few  have  presented  a 
mockery  of  her  inimitable  beauty,)  have,  in 
the  slightest  degree  impaired  tfie  charm  of 
her  loveliness ;  not  all  the  allusions  of  sickly 
sentiment,  or  vulgar  affectation,  have  sullied 


her  purity ;  nor  have  all  the  scenes  of  de- 
gradation, fraud,  or  cruelty,  which  her 
mysterious  light  has  illuminated,  been  able, 
even  in  these  clear-sighted  and  practical 
times,  to  render  less  solemn  and  imposing, 
that  soul-pervading  influence,  with  which  the 
moon  is  still  capable  of  inspiring  those  who 
have  not  entirely  subdued  or  sacrificed  the 
tender,  generous,  or  sublime  emotions  of 
their  nature. 

In  power,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  the  sun 
unquestionably  claims  our  regard  before  all 
other  objects  of  creation.  But  the  sun  is 
less  poetical  than  the  moon,  because  his  at- 
tributes are  less  exclusively  connected  with 
our  mental  perceptions.  By  combining  the 
idea  of  heat  with  that  of  light,  our  associa- 
tions become  more  sensitive  and  corporeal, 
and  consequently  less  refined.  The  light 
of  the  sun  is  also  too  clear,  and  too  generally 
pervading  in  its  nature,  to  be  so  poetical  as 
that  of  the  moon.  It  leaves  too  little  for  the 
imagination.  All  js  revealed  to  the  eye; 
and  myriads  of  different  objects  being  thus 
made  distinctly  visible,  the  attention  wants 
that  focus  of  concentration  which  gives  in- 
tensity and  vividness  to  all  our  impressions. 

"  But  the  stars,"  some  may  ask,  "  are  they 
not  sufficiently  distant  and  magnificent  for 
sublimity — mild  enough  for  purity — ^beautiful 
enough  for  love  ?"  Yes ;  but  they  are  too 
distant — too  pure — too  cold  for  human  love. 
They  come  not  near  our  troubled  world,  they 
smile  not  upon  us  like  the  moon.  We  feel 
that  they  are  beautiful.  We  behold  and 
admire.  No  wonder  that  the  early  dwellers 
upon  earth  should  have  been  tempted  to  be- 
hold and  worship.  But  one  thing  is  wanting, 
that  charm,  whether  real  or  ideal,  which 
connects  or  seems  to  connect,  our  mental 
sufferings,  wants,  and  wishes,  with  some 
high  and  unattainable  source  of  intelligence 
— the  charm  of  sympathy.  Thousands  of 
purified  and  elevated  minds  have  expatiated 
upon  the  stars  as  the  most  sublime  of  all 
created  objects,  and  so  unquestionably  they 
are  ;*  but  sublimity  is  not  all  that  constitutes 


*  Every  one  disposed  to  donbt  thie  truth,  may  find 
Aill  eonviction  by  reading  In  Montgomery's  Lectures  on 
Poetry,  a  few  pages  devoted  to  this  subject ;  perhaps 
the  most  poetical  adTasioii  that  ever  llowed  (Vom  an  elo- 
quent pen.  Inspired  by  a  refined  imagination,  a  highly 
giAed  mind,  and  a  devout  spirit. 
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the  essence  of  poetic  feeling.  The  spirit  of 
poetry  dwells  not  always  in  the  high  and 
distant  heavens,  but  loves  to  vary  itB  exist- 
tence  by  the  enjoyment  of  tender  and  home- 
felt  delights.  Thus,  we  are  not  satisfied, 
even  in  our  hightest  intellectual  pursuits, 
unless  we  find  something  to  appropriate,  and 
coll  our  own ;  and  thus  while  we  admire  the 
stars  as  splendid  portions  of  the  heavens,  we 
both  admire  and  love  the  moon,  because, 
still  retaining  her  heavenly  character,  she 
approaches  nearer  to  our  earth.  We  can> 
not  look  upon  the  stars  without  being  struck 
with  a  sense  of  their  distance,  their  unattain- 
able height,  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
space  that  lies  between  tlie  celestial  fields 
which  they  traverse  with  a  perpetual  har- 
mony of  motion,  and  the  low  world  of  petty 
cares  where  we  lie  grovelling.  But  the 
moon — ^the  placid  moon,  is  just  high  enough 
for  sublimity,  just  near  enough  for  love.  So 
benign,  and  bland,  and  sofUy  beautiful  is  her 
ever-beaming  countenance,  that  when  per- 
sonifying, as  we  always  *do,  the  moon,  she 
seems  to  us  rather  as  purified  than  as  having 
been  always  pure.  We  feel  as  if  some  fel- 
lowship witli  human  frailty  and  suiSering 
had  brought  her  near  us,  and  almost  wonder 
whether  her  seasons  of  mysterious  darkness 
are  accomparded  with  that  character  of  high 
and  unimpeachable  digni^  which  attends 
her  seasons  of  light  Her  very  beams,  when 
they  steal  in  upon  our  meditations,  seem 
fraught  with  tenderness,  with  chari^,  and 
love:  so  that  we  naturally  associate  them 
in  our  own  minds,  not  so  much  with  super- 
natural perfection,  as  with  that  which  has 
been  refined  and  sublimated  by  a  moral 
process.  We  call  to  remembrance  the  dark- 
est imputation  ever  cast  upon  the  moon,  in 
those  dark  times  when  to  be  a  goddess  was 
by  no  means  to  be  free  from  every  moral 
stain ;  and  then,  in  fanciful  return  for  all  her 
sweet,  and  cheenng,  and  familiar  light,  we 
sometimes  offer  a  sigh  of  pity  to  the  vestal 
Dian,  that  she  should  have  paid  so  dearly 
for  having  loved  but  once,  and  that  with  so 
pure  a  flame,  that  it  disturbed  not  the  dreams 
of  a  slumbering  shepherd  boy. 

To  prove  that  the  moon  is  of  all  visible  ob- 
jects the  most  poetical,  there  needs  no  other 
evidence  than  the  nuntber  of  poetic  lays  in 
which  she  has  been  celebrated.    The  inerit  | 


of  these  lays  is  proof  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in 
point;  the  inspiration  being  in  the  moon  her- 
self—the virtue  of  that  inspiration  in  the  sods 
of  her  votaries.    Here  however  we  find  ad- 
ditional, and  perhaps  stronger  proof  of  the 
same  fact ;  for  not  only  have  poets  of  every 
age,  and  every  country,  found  in  the  queen  of 
night  a  never-tiring  theme ;  but  she  has  un> 
questionably  the  honour  of  having  called  ford) 
some  of  the  most  memorable,  and  most  bril- 
liant efiusions  oC  poetic  genius.    To  quote 
illustrative  passages  on  this  subject  would 
be  to  fill  volumes,  and  to  make  selections 
would  be  almost  impossible,  amongst  in- 
stances so  numerous  and  so  fraught  with  in- 
terest; but  there  is  one  scene  in  the  Mer- 
Qhant  of  Venice  which  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, for  the  natural  and  simple  manner  in 
which  the  poet  has  given  us  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  an  exquisite  moonlight  night,  ap- 
parently without  effort,  and  almost  without 
description.    It  is  where  the  two  lovers,  es- 
caped from  danger  and  suspicion,  first  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  quiet^enjoyment 
which  is  best  appreciated  afler  imminent 
risk.    In  this  picture  (for  it  is  nothing  less) 
we  behold  most  strikingly  the  master  hand 
by  which  the  scene  is  drawn.  Here  is  no  bab- 
bling *  about  silver  rays,'  ^  soil  influence,' '  smi- 
ling light;'  the  passage  commences  merely 
with — *  The  moon  shines  bright;'  and  then 
so  perfect  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovers,  both 
in  each  other  and  in  all  that  surrounds  them, 
that  they  immediately  strike  off  comparisons 
between  that  particular  night,  and  others  that 
have  been  vividly  impressed  upon  their  im- 
aginations, not  by  observation,  but  by  pas- 
sages from  (perhaps  their  favourite)  authors, 
where  the  moon  has  been  called  in  to  aid 
the  representation  of  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes.    Had  the  happiness  of  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  been  less  absorbing,  or  had  the 
night  been  less  beautiful,  they  might  have 
told  us  how,  and  upon   what  objects  the 
moon  was  then  shining.    But  with  them  all 
was  complete.    They  had  no  comments  to 
make  upon  the  lovely  night,  which  we  are 
lefl  to  suppose  too  exquisite  for  description ; 
and  afler   amusing  themselves  and  each 
other  with  simple,  but  most  beautiful  allu- 
sions to  classic  history,  they  very  naturally 
fall  into  that  playful  humour,  which  belongs 
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to  perfect  happiness,  and  descending  from 
their  poetic  flights,  turn  upon  each  other  the 
sportive  badinage,  which  is  more  famiUar 
to  those  who'  are  but  "earthly  happy." 
They  are  then  interrupted  by  the  enirahce 
of  a  messenger;  but  still  the  mind  of  the 
poet  having  been  filled  to  overflowing  with 
his  own  idea,  or  rather  his  own  intense  feel- 
ing of  tliis  ecstatic  night,  he  goes  on  afler  the 
first  exuberance  of  fancy  has  been  expended 
in  mere  association,  to  give  us  some  de- 
scription of  the  scene ;  and  then  follows  that 
passage  so  highly  imaginative  and  poetical, 
yet  withal  so  simple,  that  it  seems  but  to  em- 
body in  words,  the  faint  dreams  that  have 
floated  through  our  own  minds  a  thousand 
times  without  finding  utterance : 

<*How  tweet  the  moonlight  Bleept  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounde  of  music 
Creep  in  oar  ears ;  ro(1  Btillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  hurmony. 
Bit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  intaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thon  bahold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
BtUl  quiring  to  the  yoang-ey'd  cherubims. 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it'* 

In  contemplating  the  diflerent  attributes 
of  the  moon,  first,  and  most  striking,  is  that 
distinctness  of  light  and  shade  which  charac- 
terise her  influence  over  external  nature. 
Here  are  no  lesser  lights,  no  minor  shadows 
to  constitute  a  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes The  whole  earth  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  two  ruling  powers  j  and  every  ma- 
terial object  presents  on  one  side  a  surfsu^e 
distinctly  visible,  while  the  other  is  lost  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  Not  a  wreath  of 
ivy,  a  projecting  cornice,  or  a  broken  turret, 
but  the  moon  invests  it  with  a  beauty  of  her 
own,  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  more 
potent  in  its  influence  upon  the  imagination, 
from  the  depth  of  mysterious  shadow  by 
which  it  is  contrasted.  Beautiful  as  her 
light  unquestionably  is,  when  it  falls  upon 
the  verdure  of  the  sloping  bank,  where  every 
flower,  and  leaf  and  tendril  have  their  shining 
surface  contrasted  with  their  shadow,  we 
should  scarcely  pause  to  ofler  our  tribute  of 
admiration,  by  telling  how  often  the  poet's  lay 
has  recorded  events  which  took  place  ''on 
such  a  night,''  but  that  in  glancing  from  this 
scene  of  silvery  brightness,  we  behold  the 


deep  gloom  of  the  surrounding  woods,  the 
narrow  defile,  or  the  hollow  cave,  within 
whose  confines  the  queen  of  hight,  with  all 
her  power,  and  all  her  splendour,  is  unable 
to  penetrate. 

Another  striking  attribute  of  the  moon, 
and  one  which  seems  more  especially  to 
bring  her  within  the  sphere  of  human  sym- 
patliy,  is  her  alternate  darkness  and  illumi- 
nation ;  which  last  is  ftimiliarly  spoken  of  as 
a  periodical  visitation ;  for  so  powerful  are 
the  senses  of  the  imagination,  tJiat  it  is  with 
some  difliculty  we  realize  the  truth,  that 
when  the  moon  is  invisible  to  our  eyes,  she 
is  in  reality  as  present  with  us  as  when  her 
sod  light  salutes  us  in  our  nightly  wander- 
ings. Thus  we  hear  perpetually  of  the  con- 
stancy, as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  the 
moon ;  just  as  a  similitude  with  either  qual- 
ity may  suit  the  poet's  need.  Of  her  con- 
stancy, because,  lost  as  she  is  to  our  out- 
ward perceptions,  we  are  able  to  calculate 
with  imdeviaiing  certainly  the  hour  of  her 
return;  of  her  inconstancy,  because  how 
profound  soever  are  the  devotions  otl'ercd  al 
her  shrine,  that  shrine  is  no  sooner  invested 
with  the  full  splendour  of  her  celestijil 
brightness,  than  the  ineflable  light  begins  to 
wane,  and  finally  disappears. 

From  the  long  established  custom  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  moon  in  our  descriptions  of 
mental  suflering,  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
pronounce  that  melancholy  was  one  of  her 
chief  characteristics,  were  not  this  poetical 
propensity  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  en- 
joyments of  the  generality  of  mankind  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  confine  their  attention 
to  social,  stirring,  mundane  subjects  of  inter- 
est or  excitement ;  and  thus  to  leave  little 
time,  and  less  inclination,  for  making  obser- 
vations upon  the  moon :  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  melancholy,  which  has  in  all 
minds  the  same  tendency  to  silence,  solitude, 
and  contemplation,  the  eye  is  naturally  di- 
rected to  scenes  of  repose  and  serenity,  and 
more  than  all,  to  the  solemn  aspect  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  here  that  we  look  for  peace ; 
and  we  all  can  remember,  when  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  sleepless  night,  the 
moon  was  our  only  companion,  the  only 
friend  who  was  near  us  under  the  pressure 
of  our  calamity,  or  who  appeared  to  sympa- 
thize in  our  distress. 
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Surely  the  sweet  influence  of  the  queen 
of  night  is  in  its  own  nature  more  cheering 
than  melancholy.  How  many  glad  occasions 
of  social  and  festive  entertainment  are  regu- 
lated by  the  moon.  "We  will  visit  our 
friends  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full  *' — "  We 
will  return  by  the  light  of  the  moon  " — "  We 
wait  for  the  moon  before  we  set  sail,"  is  the 
familiar  language  of  every  day;  and  how 
much  more  must  the  mariner  on  the  mighty 
deep  rejoice  in  her  welcome  visitations,  and 
hail  her  nightly  radiance  as  she  rises  over 
the  unfathomable  abyss.  Shines  not  the 
moon  through  the  grated  lattice  of  the  pri- 
son, from  whence  all  other  gentle  comforters 
are  excluded,  smiling  upon  the  crimmal  in 
his  feverish  sleep,  and  reminding  him  when 
he  starts  into  waking  consciousness,  that 
while  his  brother  man,  perhaps  weak,  falli- 
ble, and  faulty  as  himself,  had  he  been  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  is  able  to  pursue,  im- 
peach, and  condemn,  according  to  the  strict 
authority  of  laws,  which  take  no  cognizance 
of  want  of  knowledge,  of  early  bias,  and 
more  than  all,  of  peculiar  and  incalculable 
temptation ;  there  is  still  mercy  in  the  ever- 
lasting heavens — an  eye  that  looks  down 
upon  his  earthly  sufferings,  beholding 
through  a  dear,  and  steady,  and  impartial 
light,  all  that  is  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of 
man;  and  that  an  humble,  solemn,  and 
heartfelt  appeal,  even  from  out  his  dungeon, 
beneath  his  chains,  or  upon  the  fatal  scaffold, 
may  yet  be  made  to  that  higher  tribunal, 
whose  judgmeniB  are  as  unparalled  in  mer- 
cy, as  unimpeachable  in  justice. 

Is  not  the  moon,  amidst  all  the  chances 
and  changes  that  occur  to  us  in  this  sublu- 
nary scene,  still,  still  the  same  ?  We  recall 
the  sweet  and  social  evenings,  when  the 
moon  looked  in  upon  our  childish  play, 
through  the  trellice-work  of  vine  and  jessa- 
mine that  grew  around  our  ancestral  dwell- 
ing. How  looks  that  dwelling  now?  The 
vine  and  the  jessamine  are  rooted  from  the 
earth,  the  walls  are  broken  down,  and  scarce- 
ly is  one  stone  lefl  upon  another.  Where 
are  the  companions  of  those  happy  hours  ? 
Some  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  are 
gone  we  ask  not  where ;  some  are  so  altered 
in  their  loves  and  friendships,  that  we  know 
them  not,  or  perhaps,  thfy  know  not  us; 
and  others  are  scattered  abroad  throughout 


the  busy  world,  chasing  their  different  ob- 
jects of  ambition  or  desire,  in  which  we  hold 
no  share :  even  our  own  hearts,  though  they 
feel  the  same  to  us  in  iheir  capability  of  suf- 
fering, having  learned  to  beat  another  tune, 
to  burn  with  different  fires,  to  be  vivified 
with  a  new  life,  or  subject  to  a  fatality 
which  we  were  far  from  apprehending  then. 
Yet  the  moon — the  lovely  moon,  is  still  the 
same,  shining  on  with  the  same  ineflfable  ef^ 
fulgence — teaching  us  that  constancy  is  not 
an  empty  name,  though  we  and  ours  have 
failed  to  find  the  reality — that  there  is  puniy 
and  peace  beneath  the  heavens,  though  we 
are  still  wandering  in  fruitless  quest  of  both 
— that  there  is  an  inexhautible  fountain  of 
loveliness  and  delight,  though  we  liave 
wasted  ours. 

And  is  not  the  moon  most  kind,  most  chari- 
table, that  she  reveals  no  deformities,  brings 
to  light  no  defects,  but  ever  shines  on — 

«*I.«ftTlng  that  bmutiftil,  that  still  vAa  ao, 
And  milking  that  which  i»mi  not" 

Oh !  it  is  wearisome  in  our  daily  existence 
to  see  the  critic's  eye  for  ever  peering  through 
a  narrow  focus  of  concentrated  and  partial 
light,  to  find  out  the  specks  upon  the  face  of 
the  sun,  the  soil  of  the  lily,  the  footprints  of 
the  butterfly  upon  the  velvet  petals  of  tlie 
rose ;  listening  with  his  ear  sharpened  to  an 
acuteness  that  renders  it  sensible  only  of  dis- 
cord, to  detect  the  misapplication  of  tone  and 
emphasis  in  the  eloquence  that  shakes  tiie 
world,  the  wrong  cadence  in  the  voice  tlial 
tells  of  anguish,  the  false  note  in  tiie  har- 
mony of  the  spheres.  Yet  this  is  what  men 
call  wisdom — a  wisdom  which  if  it  fails  to 
subdue  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  man- 
kind, at  least  destroys  the  capacity  for  ayv 
preciating  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
creation,  and  the  desire  to  bow  with  mute 
reverence  and  awe  before  its  Creator.  It  is 
this  wisdom  which  intrudes  its  unwelcome 
presence  upon  our  daily  walk,  rendering  tltat 
walk  most  wearisome,  and  the  society  ue 
meet  there,  infinitely  worse  than  solitude. 
But  the  night  returns — ^the  calm  and  silent 
night,  and  the  sweet  moon  rising  over  the 
eastern  hills,  goes  forth  upon  her  patliway 
through  the  heavens.  Perchance  an  envious 
cloud  advances,  and  her  form  is  obscured  by 
misty  vapours;  but  they  pass  away,  and 
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her  smile  looka  sweeter  than  before.  Upon 
the  rugged  precipice,  the  dark  impenetrable 
forest,  the  restless  waves  of  the  ocean,  "  her 
sofl  and  solemn  light"  is  falling,  beautifying 
whatever  it  shines  upon,  mar !ang  out  as  with 
a  silver  pencil  the  majestic  outline  of  tlie 
crag  or  promontory,  but  leaving  the  deep 
and  frightful  cavern  at  its  base  still  unre- 
vcaled ;  tinging  with  radiant  lustre  the  light 
boughs  that  wave  and  dance  as  if  with  very 
gladness  in  her  welcome  beams,  the  sprays 
of  glittering  ivy,  or  the  lody  turrets  of  tlie 
ancient  tower,  while  passing  in  her  peaceful 
progress  over  every  scene  of  gloom  and  ter- 
ror, she  seems  to  cast  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  into  yet  deeper  shade ;  or,  turning  the 
foam  of  the  angry  billows  into  crests  of  spark- 
ling light,  the  troubled  track  of  the  heaving 
bark  into  a  silvery  pathway,  and  the  sails 
that  flutter  in  the  adverse  gale,  into  the  white 
pinions  of  some  angelic  messenger,  she 
kindly  offers  to  the  imaginative  beholder,  a 
picture  of  sublimity  for  tliat  of  danger — of 
trust  for  anxious  fear — of  hope  for  murmur- 
ing and  despair. 

Is  not  the  moon  also  a  faithful  treasurer 
of  sweet  and  pleasant  memories?  We 
might  forget  (in  this  world  there  is  much  to 
make  us  forget)  what  wc  learned  before  our 
minds  were  tainted  by  the  envious  struggle 
for  pre-eminence,  and  the  necessity  of  sordid 
gain,  or  soured  by  the  disappointments  in- 
evitably attending  both.  The  worldly  man, 
the  sharp  keen  bustler  of  the  city,  sees  little 
to  call  back  bis  thoughts  to  the  days  of  un- 
sophisticated innocence,  and  etiU  less  to  re- 
commend to  his  now  mature  judgment,  what 
he  would  call  nothing  better  than  his  boyish 
blindness,  to  his  own  best  interests.  But  the 
bodily  frame  in  time  wears  out,  the  city  feast 
becomes  unpalatable  to  the  sickly  appetite, 
and  civic  honours  are  unable  to  support  the 
head  they  crown.  Sleepless  nights  succeed 
to  wearisome  days.  Perhaps  his  attendant 
enjoys  that  repose,  which  he  is  unable  to 
purchase  with  all  his  wealth.  To  sum  up 
the  amount  of  his  gold,  no  longer  relieves 
the  aching  void  of  his  heart  There  is  a 
gnawing  want  still  pressing  upon  him,  even 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  which  all  his 
poosesaions  are  unequal  to  supply ;  and  he 
begins  at  last  to  question,  whether  they  may 
not  have  coat  him  more  than  their  real  value. 


Lost  in  a  world  of  vague  and  unsatisfying 
thoughts,  the  moon  steals  in  upon  liis  medi- 
tations. .  It  is  not  with  him  as  with  more 
feeling  minds,  that  memory  rushes  back 
with  one  tremendous  bound  j  but  with  liis 
wonted  caution  and  reserve,  ife  begins  to  re- 
trace the  pilgrimage  of  past  years,  the  silent 
moonbeams  lighting  him  unconsciously  on 
liis  way,  and  leading  him  by  the  chain  of 
association  back  to  his  paternal  home.  He 
enters  again  the  once  familiar  habitation. 
He  takes  possession  of  the  chair  appropriated 
to  the  darling  boy,  and  along  with  it  the 
many  pure  and  lively  feeUngs,  which  the 
world  liad  chased  away.  He  listens  to  his 
father's  gende  admonitions,  and  feels  the  af- 
fectionate pressure  of  his  hand,  upon  his  then 
imruffled  brow.  He  hears  his  mother's  voice 
as  she  sings  their  evening  hymn,  and  ^'  Oh !" 
the  roan  of  wealth  exclaims,  ^  that  I  might 
be  again  that  innocent  and  happy  boy !" 

If  he  who  embarks  his  whole  heart  in  the 
sordid  avocations  of  liA,  is  necessarily  driven 
on  to  resign  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  ten- 
derest  affections  of  his  youth,  the  votaress 
of  fashion  becomes  if  possible  more  heart- 
less, and  more  hardened  in  her  servile  and 
despicable  career.:  it  is  possible  from  this 
cause  that  in  order  to  act  to  tlie  life  the  artifi- 
cial cliaracter  she  has  assumed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  she  should  sometimes  wear  the 
semblance  of  feeling,  just  in  that  proportion, 
and  according  to  tliat  peculiar  mode,  which 
may  best  suit  the  selfish  purpose  of  Ihe  mo- 
ment ;  and  this  empty  mockery  of  tlie  best 
and  loveliest  attributes  of  human  nature — 
of  its  affections,  sympathies,  and  high  capa- 
bilities, has  a  more  debasing  and  injurious 
effect  upon  the  mind,  than  the  total  forget- 
fulness  even  of  their  outward  character. 
But  the  woman  of  fashion  cannot  always 
keep  her  thoughts  directed  to  the  same  bril- 
liant point  There  will  be  moments  when 
she  suspects  the  potency  of  the  idol  to  whom 
her  only  devotions  have  been  offered.  With 
her  also  the  exhaustion  of  the  bodily  frame, 
will  produce  a  pinmg  afler  that  which  has 
been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  world— a 
longing  to  He  down  and  rest,  beneath  the 
sheltering  wings  of  the  angel  of  peace.  Per- 
chance she  has  stolen  unnoticed  from  the 
busy  throng,  to  breathe  for  one  moment  with 
greater  freedom  at  the  open  casement    She 
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still  hears  the  tread  of  the  noisy  dance—the 
music — the  glad  voices — and  she  feels  what 
no  heart  is  capable  of  feeling  without  a  pang, 
tlial  her  presence  is  not  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  h^  reputed  friends,  and  that 
when  her  head^s  laid  within  the  grave  they 
will  still  dance  on,  without  being  conscious 
that  one  familiar  step  is  wanting  in  their 
merriment.  Her  soul  is  oppressed.  She  looks 
out  beneath  the  high  blue  silent  heavens, 
and  the  moon  is  there  to  welcome  her  as 
with  a  sister's  smile.    It  is  to  the  moon  alone 
that  all  human  beings  can  appeal  with  an 
inward  sense  of  sympathy ;  and  to  the  moon 
at  last  she  ventures  to  utter  that  complaint, 
which  no  ear  has  ever  heard.    ^^  It  was  not 
thus!"  the  melancholy  strain  begins,  but 
tears — true,  unaffected  tears  are  rising,  and 
she  .looks  down  upon  the  clustering  jessa- 
mine, whose  delicate  stars  gleam  out  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  send  forth  their  odorous 
perfumes  upon  the  gales  of  night    It  vras 
not  thus  that  she,  ilftX  splendid  mourner, 
weary  with  the  weight  of  her  own  diamonds, 
and  sick  of  the  selfishness  of  her  own  chosen 
friends,  looked  up  to  the  face  of  tlie  pale 
moon,  in  those  hours  when  the  moon  looks 
fairest — those  happy  hours  when  even  she, 
the  false  one,  was  beloved.    Her  memory, 
the  only  faculty  which  she  has  not  been  able 
to  pervert,  returns  to  the  bright  season  of 
sincerity  and  youlli.    Again  she  is  walking 
by  the  Side  of  one  whom  worlds  could  not 
have  tempted  to  violate  her  confidence,  or 
wound  her  love — one  who  was  deserted  for 
a  worthless  rival,  in  his  turn  to  be  cast  off 
for  another,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  world  at  last  became  the  only  can- 
didate for  her  affections,  the  only  ruler  of 
her  heart    "  It  was  not  thus !"  she  exclaims, 
"  that  I  was  wont  to  look  upon  the  moon. 
Oh !  give  me  back  the  loves,  the  friendships 
of  my  early  days.    Restore  the  capability 
of  trusting,  even  Jthough  I  should  still  be  de- 
ceived !    Awaken  in  my  soul  the  faculty  of 
hope,  though  I  should  be  disappointed  still ! 
Rekindle  my  affections,  that  I  may  feel  the 
possibility  of  loving,  though  I  should  never 
be  beloved  again !    Let  me  hear  once  more 
the  voice  of  kindness,  though  it  should  be 
strange  to  mine  ear !    Let  me  listen  to  the 
language  of  truth,  though  it  should  condemn 
the  whole  of  my  past  life  P* 


The  mariner  at  midnight  on  the  deep  sea, 
looks  forth  when  other  eyes  are  sleeping, 
towards  the  bright  opening  in  the  eastern 
clouds,  where  the  pale  lustre  of  the  rising 
moon  gives  welcome  promise  of  her  blessed 
visitation.    Soon  her  full  round  orb  appears 
in  all  its  splendour,  and  the  dark  vapours 
float   away,  or,  gliding   gently   past  her 
beaming  face,  receive  the  sofl  reflection  of 
her  smile,  before  they  pass  into  the  undistin- 
guishable  chaos  of  night    High  into  the 
azure  heavens  she  now  ascends,  while  the 
lonely  hehnsman  chantB  to  the  heedless  gale 
the  songs  of  his  native  land.    He  gazes 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  water, 
and  ever  as  his  eye  dwells  upon  that  silvery 
track  of  light  that  seems  to  lure  him  away 
to  another  world,  recollections  which  the 
bustle  of  tlie  day  keeps  down,  and  thoughts 
dear  as  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure,  rise 
within  his  breast,  fresh  and  spontaneous; 
and  he  thinks  how  the  same  moon  shone 
upon  the  woodbine  bower  where  he 'first 
wooed  the  village  maid,  who  blushed  in  her 
innocent  joy,  and  inwardly  exulted  in  the 
short-lived  happiness  of  being  a   sailor's 
bride.    Has  he  not  seen  that  bower  again? 
Yes,  and  the  woodbine  was  still  lovely,  but 
his  bride  had  lost  her  maiden  bloom,  and 
the  cares  of  a  lonely  and  almost  widowed 
wife  had  made  her  prematurely  old.    Again 
he  has  returned  to  that  well-known  spot — 
that  haven  of  his  dearest  hopes  and  the 
babe  that  should  have  welcomed  him  with 
the  kind  name  of  father,  was  sleeping  be- 
neath a  little  grassy  mound  in  the  church- 
yard, while  he  had  been  far  away  in  its 
hour  of  agony,  and  its  last  cry  had  been  un- 
heard by  him.    Once  more  he  has  returned, 
to  his  deserted  home.    The  mother  too  was 
gone  to  her  place  of  rest,  and  two  humble 
graves  side  by  side  were  all  the  memorial 
Siat  remained  of  his  domestic  happiness. 
What  then?    Does  he  wish  that  his  mar- 
riage day  had  never  dawned?   would  he 
extinguish  the  memory  of  the  past?    No, 
though  amidst  the  stir  of  the  busy  day,  or 
amongst  his  jovial  comrades  he  thinks  little 
of  his  wife  and  child,  yet  in  the  solitude  of 
the  night  watches  when  the  moon  is  above 
his  head,  and  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  but 
the  ripple  of  the  water  against  the  vessel's 
side,  he  blesses  that  mild  and  gentle  remem- 
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brancer,  that  she  visits  him  in  his  loneliness, 
to  tell  him  those  tales  oftendemess  to  which 
his  ear  has  become  strange,  and  to  open  in 
his  bold  and  hardy  bosom  those  sweet 
fountains  of  human  love  which  transform 
the  character  of  the  rude  sculor  into  that 
of  the  avenger  of  the  injured,  the  father 
of  the  orphan,  and  the  protector  of  the  help- 
less. 

Thus  ever  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  wayfaring  man,  is  the 
moon  as  she  rises  from  her  throne  of  clouds. 
He  turns  to  gaze  upon  that  welcome  face, 
and  thinks  how  many  well-known  and  fa- 
miliar looks  are  directed  to  the  same  object 
Perchance  he  has  been  a  wanderer  through 
many  lands,  a  voyager  over  the  deep  seas, 
a  pilgrim  of  the  world ;  yet  ever  on  his 
wayward  course,  the  same  mild  moon  has 
been  like  a  faithful  and  untiring  friend, 
speaking  to  him  amongst  a  strange  people 
in  the  native  language  of  his  heart,  and 
telling  through  tlie  lonely  night,  sweet 
tidings  of  his  wished-for  home.  Whether 
amid  snow  covered  hills,  through  the  frozen 
wilderness,  along  tlie  skirts  of  the  pine 
forest,  far,  far  away,  she  guides  the  solitary 
Laplander  ?  or,  in  more  sultry  climes  looks 
down  through  the  foliage  of  the  waving 
palm  tree,  and  glances  over  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  welcome  waters,  where  the 
Indian  laves  his  burning  feet:  whether  high 
above  the  tower,  the  minaret,  or  stately 
dome,  she  looks  down,  a  silent  and  unmoved 
spectator,  upon  the  thickly-peopled  city,  the 
perpetual  stir,  the  hurry  and  the  rush  of  busy 
life ;  or  far  away  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  some  lone  isle  of  the  ocean,  touching 
with  her  sparkling  radiance  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  that  nameless  and  uncultured 
garden,  and  the  rippling  waves  that  rise 
and  fall,  and  lull  themselves  to  rest  upon 
that  unknown  shore:  whether  through  the 
richly  curtained  window  of  the  palace,  her 
modest  light  steals  gently  in,  and  ghding 
over  the  marble  floor,  or  along  the  tapestried 
walls,  rest  in  its  silence  and  purity  upon  the 
crimson  canopy  of  kings ;  or  where  tfie  cot- 
tage of  the  herdsman  stands  upon  the  lone 
moor,  silvers  the  mossy  turf  beside  his  door, 
covering  the  grey  thatch  of  the  mouldering 
roof  with  her  garment  of  beauty,  and  look- 
ing in  with  her  quiet  and  approving  smfle 


upon  his  homely  meal,  bleasing  ^e  cop  of 
which  he  drinkB,  and  lighting  the  parents' 
way,  as  they  seek  the  couch  of  their  slum- 
bering cherubs  to  ask  a  blessing  for  the 
coming  day,  ttTretum  thanks  for  the  past, 
and  then  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  peace- 
ful and  tmtroubled  sleep;  over  the  waste 
unpeopled  desert,  the  ridi  and  fertile  fields 
which  surround  the  habitations  of  men,  the 
tempest-troubled  ocean,  or  the  hive  of  human 
industry,  it  is  the  same  moon  that  meets  the 
travellei^s  anxious  gaze,  and  ever  on  his 
lonely  and  distant  course  he  feels  it  to  be 
the  same  whose  rays  are  interwoven  with 
the  thread  of  his  early  existence. 

Yes,  it  is  the  same  moon  whose  silver 
crescent  was  hung  in  the  blue  heavens  when 
the  first  night  shadowed  the  infant  world 
with  its  mighty  and  mysterious  wing.  It  is 
the  same  moon  that  rocks  the  restless  tides 
from  shore  to  shore,  wit^  a  monotony  of  mo- 
tion that  marks  out  the  different  epochs  in  tlie 
life  of  man,  and  over-rules  his  most  momen- 
tous actions  with  a  power  which  he  is  una- 
ble either  to  baffle  or  subdue.  It  is  the  same 
moon  for  the  mystic  celebration  of  whose 
metamorphoses,  the  king  of  Israel  erected  an 
edifice,  the  most  splendid  that  human  in- 
genuity could  invent,  or  human  labour  con- 
struct It  is  the  same  moon  for  tlie  visi- 
ble completion  of  whose  perfect  radiance, 
the  Spartans,  while  yet  their  souls  were 
fired  with  the  noblest  ambition,  sacrificed 
their  share  of  glory  in  the  memorable  field 
of  Marathon.  It  is  the  same  moon  wliich 
inspires  the  most  ecstatic  dreams  of  the  en- 
thusiast, giving  to  his  earth-born  visions,  a 
refinement  and  sublimity,  which  belong  only 
to  that  imaginative  realm,  over  which  the 
queen  of  night  presides.  It  is  the  same 
moon  upon  which  the  eyes  of  countless 
myriads  are  nightly  gazing,  but  which  never 
yet  inspired  one  unholy  thought,  awakened 
one  mean  or  sordid  feeling,  or  called  forth 
one  passion  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of 
"  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men." 
It  is  the  same  moon  which  personifies  in  her 
refulgent  orb  that  bright  link  of  spmtual 
connection  between  tliis  troubled  life,  and  one 
that  is  without  anxiety,  and  without  tears ; 
hanging  her  single  lamp  of  ineffable  radiance 
above  our  nightly  slumbers,  like  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  lure  us  to  a  better  land— returning 
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ftgain,  and  again  to  thk  ear^Iy  sj^ere,  to 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  delay,  to  cherish 
our  heavenward  aapirations,  and  to  teach  ub 
that  there  is  a  love,  (Oh !  how  unlike  the 
love  of  man !)  as  constant  and  untiring  in  its 
faithfblness,  as  slow  to  avenge  disobedieooe 
and  neglect 


THE  POETRY  OF  RURAL  LIFE. 

Bbforb  entn«ly  quitting  the  fascinating 
employment  of  tracing  out  the  poetical  asso- 
ciations of  particular  objects  in  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  tlie 
effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  rural 
scenery  in  general. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  task  I  have  un- 
dertaken, a  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
most  strikingly  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  is 
to  avoid  the  folly  of  being  too  sentimental, 
or  rather  to  escape  the  charge  of  wishing  to 
lead  the  mind  away  from  what  is  substan- 
tially useAil,  to  that  which  is  merely  vision- 
ary. If  the  major  part  of  society  in  the 
present  day  consisted  of  love-stricken  poets 
and  languishing  girls,  mine  would  indeed  be 
a  scheme  unnecessary  and  ill  devised ;  but 
as  the  tendency  of  our  present  system  of  ed- 
ucation, our  conversation,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thinking,  is  towards  the  direct  opposite  of 
sentimentality,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that 
in  die  opinion  of  all  candid  and  competent 
judges,  this  work  will  be  considered  harm- 
less, to  say  the  least  of  it;  and  that  the  wri- 
ter will  have  due  credit  given  for  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  assist  in  rescuing  the  spirit  of 
poesy  from  the  oppression  of  vulgar  t3rran- 
ny,  and  in  guarding  the  temple  of  the  muses 
from  the  profanations  of  avarice  and  dis- 
cord. 

The  character  of  the  cultivated  portion  of 
the  present  race  of  mankind  is  too  practical, 
loo  bustling,  too  commercial,  I  might  almost 
say,  too  materialf  to  admit  of  the  least  ap- 
prehension that  ideas  should  be  brought  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  facts,  that  learning 
should  be  superseded  by  sensibility,  or  that 
vague  notions  about  the  essences  of  things 
should  be  preferred  to  a  just  and  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  actual  substances 
of  those  things  themselves. 


It  is  unnecesssuy  to  state,  that  hxffpkoeam, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  is  the  great  end  we 
have  in  view,  in  all  our  pursuits  and  avoea^- 
tions;  whether  that  happiness  consists  in 
amassing  or  expending  money ;  in  our  per- 
sonal and  sensual  gratifioations,  or  in  tbe 
aggrandisement  of  others;  in  maintaining 
the  station  to  which,  by  birth  or  education, 
we  have  become  attached,  or  in  raising  our- 
selves to  a  higher  scale  of  society ;  in  obtain- 
ing and  securing  to  ourselves  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  life,  or  in  cultivating 
the  mental  powers ;  in  looking  far  and  deep, ' 
both  into  the  visible  and  the  intellectual ' 
world,  tor  those  principles  of  consistency, 
beauty,  and  harmony,  which  owe  their  de- 
velopment to  an  almighty  hand ;  and    in  : 
recognising  the  work  of  that  hand  in  every 
thing  around  and  within  us,  from  the  sim-  j 
plest  object  of  sense,  to  tliemost  sublime  and  ' 
majestic  source  of  contemplation. 

The  question  is  not,  under  which  of  these 
forms  mankind  is  most  addicted  to  look  (or 
liappiness,  but  under  which  of  these  forms 
the  happiness  there  in  found,  is  likely  to  be  ," 
most  conducive  to  the  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  that  part  of  his  nature  which  is  com- 
mitted to  him  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  wiD 
have  to  be  rendered  up,  either  elevated  or 
debased,  for  eternity.  I  know  that  poetry 
is  not  religion ;  and  that  a  man  may  dweU 
in  a  region  of  poetical  ideas,  yet  far  from  his 
Grod :  but  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, whose  whole  language  is  that  of  poe- 
try, as  well  as  by  the  slightest  experimental  j 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  poetry  may 
be  intimately  associated  with  religion,  and  | 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  its  practical  in- 
fluence, it  may  be  woven  in  with  our  familiar 
duties,  so  as  to  beautify  what  would  other- 
wise be  repulsive,  to  sweeten  what  is  bitter, 
and  to  elevate  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  mean  or  degraded. 

It  is  not  thus  with  sordid  or  artificial  life. 
Poetry  neither  can,  nor  will  dwell  there. 
The  atmosphere  is  too  dense,  and  those  who 
inhale  it  acquire  a  taste  for  its  impurities, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
the  victim  of  habits  more  gross  and  vicions 
learns  to  love  the  odour  of  the  deleterious 
bowl,  because  it  is  associated  with  the  grati- 
fication of  his  brutal  appetites. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  that  all  men  were 
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poets;  or  that  the  practical  and  necessary 
rules  of  education,  should  give  place  to  the 
lawless  vagaries  of  fancy,  or  the  impulse  of 
feelings  uncontrolled:  but  I  do  wish  that 
these  rules  and  the  attention  they  require, 
did  not  occupy  the  whole  season  of  youth, 
without  leaving  time  then  to  fed  that  they 
are  essential.  I  do  wish  that  men  and  wo- 
men too,  would  sometimes  pause  in  their 
hurry  afler  mere  verbal  knowledge,  to  think 
for  themselves ;  and  turn  away  occasionally 
from  the  pile  of  fresh  books  which  every  day 
sees  placed  before  them,  to  study  that  which 
never  was,  and  never  can  be  written — the 
wide  field  of  nature ;  not  only  as  it  lies  spread 
before  their  actual  view,  but  as  it  expands  in 
their  own  minds,  teaching  them  by  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth,  that  we  have  faculties  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  of  the  head,  and  that  we  must 
hereafler  render  an  account  of  a  moral  as 
well  as  of  an  intellectual  nature. 

How  far  my  impressions  in  favor  of  a 
country  life,  may  arise  from  early  habit  and 
association,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  and 
I  must  be  candid  enough  to  grant,  that  the 
state  of  society  in  remote  and  isolated  dis- 
tricts, does  not  present  an  aspect  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  support  the  idea  that  our  moral  facul- 
ties are  improved  in  proportion  to  the  means 
we  enjoy  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  external  nature ;  but  the  fact  that  this 
opportunity  alone  is  insufficient  to  produce 
the  effect,  by  no  means  proves,  that  in  con- 
junction with  otlier  advantages  it  is  not  pow- 
erfully conducive  to  the  end  desired.  In  the 
country,  man  may  be  as  brutish,  as  stultified, 
and  as  incapable  of  every  gentle  or  sublime 
emotion,  as  in  the  city  he  may  be  gross,  sel- 
fish and  insensible  to  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  others:  but  it  is  no  more  the  fault 
of  nature  when  the  eye  has  not  been  opened 
to  behold  her  beauties,  than  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  musician  when  his  auditors  are  without 
the  sense  of  hearing.  I  speak  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  nature  is  capable  of  affordiing, 
not  of  that  which  it  necessarily  forces  upon 
man,  whether  he  looks  for  it  or  not;  nor 
does  the  fact,  that  remote  dwellers  in  the 
country  have  amongst  themselves  a  very 
low  standard  of  intellectual  merit,  prove  any- 
thing against  my  argument;  since  I  believe 
it  may  be  asserted  with  eonfidence,  tfiat  no 


poet  of  eminence  in  his  art)  and  but  few  in- 
tellectual  characters  remarkable  for  the  best 
use  of  the  highest  endowments,  ever  Uved, 
who  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  studied  nature  for  tl  emselvea,  imbibed 
strong  impressions  from  their  own  observa- 
tion of  the  external  world,  and  from  these 
impressions  drawn  conclusions  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  society  at  large. 

He  whose  mind  is  once  deeply  imbued 
with  poetic  feeling,  may  afterwards  enter 
into  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  even 
engage  in  the  active  commerce  of  the  world, 
without  losing  his  elevated  character.  It  is 
only  when  substituted  for  common  sense, 
that  poetic  feeling  can  be  absurd  or  con- 
temptible. Blended  with  our  domestic  oc- 
cupations, its  office  is  to  soflen,  harmonize, 
and  refine;  and  carried  along  with  us 
through  the  more  conspicuous  duties  of 
social  and  public  life,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
remind  us,  that  there  is  A  higher  ambition 
than  that  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  that 
we  have  capabilities  for  intellectual  happi- 
ness, which  maybe  freely  and  fully  exer- 
cised without  interference  with  our  worldly 
interests. 

It  is  not  then  by  merely  dwelling  in  the 
country,  that  men  become  poetical ;  nor  by 
working  their  way  by  fair  and  honourable 
means,  to  pecuniary  independence,  that  they 
necessarily  sacrifice  the  best  part  gX  their 
nature:  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  city  life,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally conducted,  has  a  tendency  to  extin- 
guish, rather  than  excite  poetic  genius.  The 
principal  reason  why  it  does  this,  is  obvious 
to  the  candid  observer.  The  mind  as  well 
as  the  body  is  always  in  need  of  food,  and 
this  necessity  it  naturally  prefers  to  supply, 
with  the  least  possible  expense  of  pain  or 
labour.  If  facts  of  great  number  and  variety 
are  continually  set  before  us,  little  attention 
will  be  paid  to  prineifdes ;  because  fttets  can 
be  received  with  no  exertion,  while  princi- 
ples must  be  investigated  and  examined,  to 
be  in  any  degree  understood.  In  towns,  the 
news  of  the  day  is  eageriy  inquired  after, 
and  public  journals,  travellers,  and  frequent 
meetingB,  furnish  for  the  general  demand  a 
constant  supply  of  facts ;  while  in  the  oooh 
try  even  facts  have  otoi  to  be  sought  for 
wHfa  eonsiderBble  Idboor  and  indnrtiy,  and 
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can  <xAy  be  enjoyed,  with  long  intervals  be- 
tween every  fresh  dcoeaston  of  intelligence. 
ThuB  a  real  energetic  mind,  learns  to  con- 
neot  an  immense  number  of  ideas,  with  tlie 
few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the  country; 
but  a  mind  of  quiet  and  lethargic  character, 
aiaks  into  nothingness,  and  one  of  still  lower 
grade,  active  only  for  loose  or  malicious 
purposes,  fills  up  the  void  in  social  commu- 
nion, with  inferences  falsely  drawn,  uncharit- 
able inuendos  ingeniously  thrown  out,  and 
eondusioas  too  frequently  both  injurious  and 
unjust 

I  have  said  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made 
of  the  few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the 
country.  '' Impossible  1"  exclaims  the  pre- 
cocious youth,  learned  alone  in  civic  lore. 
'^  You  only  hear  the  news  once  a  week,  and 
as  to  your  facts,  what  are  they  ?  The  re- 
turn of  the  swallow,  seedtime,  and  harvest, 
a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  thunder  storm ;  and 
what  is  all  this  to  the  community  at  large  ?" 
I  answer,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  those  indivi- 
duals who  choose  to  reflect  It  is  true  we 
are  sometimes  a  week  later  than  you,  in 
learning  what  have  been  the  movements  of 
a  certain  foreign  army,  that  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter has  been  dismissed,  and  tliat  an  elope- 
ment has  taken  place  in  high  life.  There 
are  even  facts  similar  to  these,  which  occur 
without  ever  readiing  us  at  all,  which  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  of  as  little  importance  to 
us,  as  the  building  of  our  rooks,  the  scatter- 
ing of  our  grain,  or  the  reaping  of  our  com 
to  you.  You  snatch  up  tibe  Morning  Post, 
and  read  of  this  interesting  elo^iement ;  we 
learn  with  as  much  interest  that  the  kite  has 
seized  our  favourite  dove.  You  read  that  a 
once  popular  statesman  has  been  over- 
thrown, by  the  strength  of  opposing  party ; 
we  hear  that  a  former  servant  of  our  own, 
has  been  dismined  from  his  place.  You 
nad  of  the  dismemberment  of  Poland ;  we 
an  atMlled  with  the  intelligence,  a  few 
hours  eaiiier,  that  the  fox  has  been  making 
4reaidfol  ravagas  amongat  our  poultry. 
What  fellows?  Our  conciuskMis  are  at 
leak  m  philosopluoal  as  yours,  and  if  you 
laha  lime  to  refieet,  it  k  most  probable  they 
will  badi  amoont  lo  this— that  the  weak 
be  the  vietiroa  of  the  Mrong,  all  the 
nrer;  that  prapeasities  to  r^ine, 
eraeltyvaad  wnai^  am  penmlted  la  deAoe 
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the  glory  of  the  earth,  for  reasona  which 
neither  you  nor  we  can  understand;  and 
that  man,  when  he  boasts  loo  proudly  c^  hi» 
superiority  in  the  o^eation,  forgets  that  in 
the  most  malignant  and  injurious  attribute 
of  tlie  brute  he  is  at  least  his  equal 

And  then  our  reti^ming  swallows,  our 
seedtime,  and  harvest,  our  rains  and  thun- 
der storms,  of  which  you  think  so  little ;  why 
they  supply  us  with  inexlmustible  food  for 
deep  anxiety,  earnest  calculation,  ardent 
hope,  and  trembling  fear ;  and  sometimes 
with  gratitude  as  warm  as  if  the  success 
which  crowned  our  labours,  was  visibly  and 
palpably  bestowed  immediately  by  the  hand 
of  the  Giver  of  all  good.  We  hail  the  birds 
of  spring,  as  the  blessed  messengers  of  hope 
— the  seed  is  scattered  in  faith — the  harvest 
is  reaped  in  juy — the  rains  descend,  and  we 
give  thanks  for  the  opening  of  those  foun- 
tains, whose  source,  and  whose  seal  is  above 
— the  tliunders  roll,  and  we  bow  before  the 
terrors  of  tlie  Almighty. 

Man  may^  unquestionably,  enjoy  the  same 
sensations  in  the  city.  Surrounded  by  the 
work  of  luiniari  hands,  he  may  look  up  and 
bless  the  power  which  bestowed  such  facul- 
ties and  means  upon  his  creatures ;  but  it 
is  a  fact  wiiich  few  will  pretend  to  deny, 
tliat  tlie  more  the  mind  is  interested  and  oc- 
cupied with  artificial  tliinf^s,  the  more  it  is 
carried  away  from  the  truth  that  is  in  nature ; 
and  tlie  greater  the  number  of  objects  which 
intervene  between  us  and  Uie  great  First 
Cause  of  all,  tlie  less  fixed  and  reverential 
are  our  views  of  heaven.  We  know  by  rea- 
soning that  God  is  no  more  present  in  the 
rolling  tliunder  than  in  the  social  meeting, 
or  the  secret  thought ;  but  our  unpressions 
are  oRen  stronger  and  deeper  than  our  rea- 
soning :  and  when  we  stand  alone  in  the  si- 
lent night,  and  look  up  to  the  starry  heavens ; 
when  we  watch  tlie  play  of  the  lightning,  or 
listen  to  the  roaring  blast ;  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  ocean,  or 
on  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  lake,  Number- 
ing in  its  mountain  cradle  at  the  feet  of  its  ' 
majestic  guardians,  whose  brows  are  in  the 
sky,  mantled  with  clouds,  or  crowned  with  i 
golden  glory;  when  we  watch  the  silvery 
fall  of  summer's  evening  dew,  the  sunset 
in  the  west,  or  the  moon's  uprising  over  the 
eastern  hills,  we  naturally  look  upon  these  in- 
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tereatingr  phenomena  as  immediately  influ- 
enced by  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  advancing 
one  Btep  farther,  penetrate  within  the  veil, 
«id  And  ourselvee  alone  with  Gk>d. 

With  regard  to  the  mere  amusemenUi  of 
the  country,  it  is  very  natural  for  townepeo- 
ple-~«uch  as  are  accttetomed  to  games  of 
skill  and  hazard — to  dress-parties,  plays, 
and  concerts,  to  ask  in  what  they  can  possi- 
bly consist  Let  ns  in  the  first  place  observe 
a  group  of  children  at  play  beneath  the 
flowery  hawthorn,  their  cheeks  sufiused  with 
the  rosy  hue  of  health,  and  th^  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  that  inward  joy  which  natu- 
rally animates  the  infant  mind.  Nobody 
can  tell  what  they  are  playing  at — they  do 
not  know  themselves.  They  have  no  names 
or  set  rules  by  which  their  gambols  are  re- 
strained ;  but  when  they  start  off  from  their 
sequestered  retreat,  bounding  over  the  grass 
like  young  fawns,  you  see  at  once  that 
it  is  the  fresh  air,  the  glowing  health,  and 
above  ail,  the  glorious  hberty  of  the  country 
which  constitutes  their  enjoymeot  Then 
they  have  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  every  thing  around  them,  with 
the  woods  and  the  winding  paths,  the  song 
of  the  diflerent  birds,  and  the  course  of  the 
streams  that  corae  down  from  the  hill&  Up- 
on all  or  most  of  these  the  seasons  have  con- 
siderable influence,  and  tlie  welcome  ap- 
pearance of  spring,  the  withering  of  autumn, 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  winter's  snow, 
have  trains  of  association  in  the  youthful 
mind,  which  supply  them  with  a  perpetual 
source  of  amusement,  blended  with  instruo- 
tion.  Added  to  which,  they  not  unfrequent- 
ly  have  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  and 
feel  almost  as  much  interest  in  their  fate  as 
in  that  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  soon 
learn  that  their  kindness  allures,  and  that 
their  rebiokes  repel  This  makes  them  ob- 
servant of  the  happiness  and  the  misery  of 
the  ereatores  committed  to  their  charge,  and 
lays  the  fbundation  of  social  and  benevolent 
feelings,  which  continue  with  them  through 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  the  mind  acquires 
stvength  and  begins  to  investigate,  what  a 
field  of  inquiry  then  lies  before  them— the 
fall  of  the  raios--the  density  of  the  ainos- 
phere — ^tiie  gatheringof  efcrads-— the  fertility 
of  the  earth— the  prinei|iles  of  vegetation 


and  vitality--the  production  of  flowers  and 
fruits — the  source  of  streams — ^the  planetary 
system — chemical  agency — and  the  study  of 
electricHy,  that  mighty  and  mysterious  pow- 
>  er,  which  operates  through  earth  and  air 
in  a  manner  yet  but  partially  understood, 
though  producing  some  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  sublime  phenomena  in  nature. 

Are  these  amusements  of  a  kind  to  be 
neglected  or  contemned  by  a  rational  and  in- 
teflectnal  being?  Are  they  not  rather  such 
as  we  ought  to  seek  every  possible  means 
of  rendering  familiar  and  attractive  to  the 
youthful  mind?  And  surely  there  can  be 
no  means  more  likely  than  to  retire  some- 
times within  the  bosom  of  nature,  where  the 
development  of  Almighty  power  is  obvious 
above,  around,  and  beneath  us. 

But  above  almost  all  other  peculiarities 
belonging  to  a  country  life,  I  would  place 
that  homefeeling  which  has  the  power 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  to 
bring  back  tlie  wandering  afTections,  and 
centre  them  in  one  point  of  space — one  point 
of  importance,  to  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  community,  but  a  portion  consisting  of 
our  nearest  and  dearest  connexions.  In 
towns  there  can  be  comparatively  little  of 
this  feeling.  A  man  steps  out  of  iiis  door 
immediately  upon  common  ground.  The 
house  he  lives  in  is  precisely  like  bis  neigh- 
bour's, one  of  a  number  which  he  returns  to 
without  attachment,  and  leaves  without  re- 
gret But  in  the  country,  not  only  the  grass 
we  tread  on,  the  paths,  the  trees,  tlie  birds 
that  sing  above  our  heads,  and  the  flowers 
that  bkx)m  beneath  our  feet,  but  the  very 
atmosphere  around  us,  seem  to  be  our  own. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  possession  in  our  fields, 
our  gardens,  and  our  home,  which  nothing 
but  a  cruel  separation  can  destroy;  and 
when  absent,  far  away  upon  the  deep  sea, 
travelling  in  foreign  ^nds,  or  driven  from 
that  home  for  ever,  we  pine  to  trace  again 
the  familiar  walks,  and  wonder  whether  the 
woods  and  the  green  lawn  are  looking  the 
same  as  when  they  received  our  last  fare- 
well* In  the  haunts  of  busy  life,  tlie  wu>'tc 
of  oor  native  streams  comes  murmuring 
•gain  upon  our  ear ;  we  pause  beneath  the 
cage  of  the  prisoned  bird,  because  its  voice 
IB  the  same  as  that  which  cheered  our  infan- 
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fy;  and  we  love  the  flowen  of  a  distant 
country  when  they  resemble  those  which 
bloomed  in  our  own. 

There  are  other  wanderers  besides  those 
who  stray  through  foreign  realms— wander-, 
ers  from  the  ways  of  God.  Perchance  we 
have  spumed  the  restrictions  of  parental 
authority,  and  cast  away  the  early  visita- 
tions of  a  holier  love;  but  the  homefeeUng 
which  neither  change  of  place  nor  character 
can  banish  from  our  bosoms,  renews  the 
memofy  of  our  social  ties,  and  draws  us 
back  to  the  deserted  hearth.  Along  with 
that  memory,  associated  with  the  soothing 
of  affection  which  we  have  lived  to  want, 
and  the  wisdom  of  sage  counsel  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  true^  the  tide  of  convic- 
tion rushes  in  upon  the  burdened  heart,  and 
the  prodigal  rousing  himself  from  the  stupor 
of  despair,  exclaims,  *'  i  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father !" 

It  is  difficult  for  those  whose  hearts  and 
homes  are  in  the  city,  fully  to  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  arising  from  rural  scenery ;  but 
there  are  others  whose  homes  are  there,  yet 
whose  hearts  are  not  wholly  absorbed  in  city 
news,  and  scenes,  and  customs.  These 
have  probably,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  known  what  it  was,  not  merely  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Richmond,  Hamp- 
stead,  or  Windsor,  but  to  go  far  away  into 
the  country,  amongst  the  hills,  and  the  val- 
leys, where  the  ratding  of  wheels,  or  the 
crack  of  the  coachman's  whip,  was  never 
heard.  What,  let  me  ask,  were  their  sensa- 
tions, as  they  rose  higher  and  higher  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  at  every  step  taking  in 
a  wider  view  of  the  landscape,  until  it  lay 
beneath  them  like  a  garden,  in  which  the 
ancient  woods  were  fairy  groves,  and  the 
rivers  threads  of  silver,  now  seen,  now  lost, 
but  never  heard,  even  in  their  floods  and 
falls,  at  that  far  height  What  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  traveller,  when  standing  on  the 
topmast  ridge,  a  mere  speck  in  that  stupen- 
dous solitude,  while  the  fresh  breezes  of  an 
unknown  atmosphere  sweep  past  him,  and 
he  muses  upon  the  past,  and  feels  the  im- 
pressive truth,  that  not  only  the  firm  rock  on 
which  he  stands,  but  the  surrounding  hills, 
with  their  beetling  brows,  and  rugged  pin- 
nacles, and  hollow  caves,  are  the  same  as 
on  that  great  day  when  the  waters  of  the 


deluge  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth — ^that  the  art  of  roan  is  impotent 
against  the  imperishable  fabric  upon  which 
he  rests — that  the  ploughshare  never  has 
been  there — ^nor  track  of  wandering  beast, 
nor  nest  of  soaring  bird,  nor  hum  of  laden 
bee — nothing  but  the  winds,  the  rolling 
clouds,  the  lightning  and  thunder,  those  trcs 
mendous  agents  of  eternal  Power,  before 
whom  the  boasted  sovereign  of  creation  lies 
trembling  in  the  dust 

What  are  his  feelings  when  he  reflects 
that  such  as  this  new  and  mighty  world 
appears  to  him,  such  it  will  remain  when  he 
and  his,  with  their  ambitious  hopes  and  en- 
vied honours,  are  turied  and  forgotten! 
These  are  sensations  peculiar  to  the  situa- 
tion, which  words  are  inadequate  to'describe. 
Too  deep  for  utterance,  too  powerful  for 
language,  they  teach  a  wisdom  more  pro- 
found than  is  to  be  acquired  in  all  the 
schools  of  man's  devise.  I  would  ask  again, 
how  the  wanderer  on  the  mountain's  sum- 
mit has  looked  back  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  social  life  which  he  has  been  wont  to  call 
the  world  ?  Its  laws,  conventional  but  arbi- 
trary, by  which  his  past  conduct  has  been 
influenced,  what  are  they  here  ?  Scarcely 
more  important  than  those  which  regulate 
the  movements  of  a  community  of  insects, 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  litUe  mound 
of  earth.  Where  now  is  the  tremendous 
and  potent  voice  of  public  opinion,  resound- 
ing in  authoritative  tones  from  house  to 
house,  from  heart  to  heart?  Upon  the 
mountain's  brow,  beneath  the  blue  arch  of 
heaven,  it  is  silent,  lost,  and  forgotten. 
Where  are  the  toils,  the  anxieties,  the  heart- 
aches, which  consume  the  vitality  of  our  ex- 
istence, in  the  tower  region  of  our  sordid 
and  selfish  avocations?  Already  they  have 
assumed  a  difierent  character ;  and,  despis- 
ing the  nothingness — the  worse  than  no- 
thingness of  their  ultimate  end,  he  resolves 
to  give  them  to  the  winds,  and  henoefbrth 
to  live  for  some  more  exalted  and  noble 
purpose. 

There  is  no  danger  that  man  should  (eel 
himself  too  little,  or  his  Maker  too  great 
If  there  were,  he  would  do  well  to  confine 
himself  to  a  sphere,  in  ^tdiich  nothing  is  so 
obvious  as  the  operation  of  man's  ingenuity 
and  power.    But  since  we  are  all  too  much 
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engaged  in  Ihe  fl«ri(b,  and  ttM  tmstle,  wmA 
the  eagernesB  whieh  is  neeesBaiy  to  iiuuve 
an  average  of  material  eomforts;  sinoe  indi- 
vidualhy  of  character  is  too  much  M^rificed 
to  the  arbitrary  rules  of  poliriied  life ;  ainoe 
by  associating  exclusively  with  man  in  an 
artificial  state  of  being,  tha  generous  too 
frequently  become  selfish,  the  gentle  hard- 
ened, and  the  noble  debased :  it  is  good  to 
shake  off  occasionally  the  unnatural  bondage 
by  which  the  aspiring  spirit  is  kept  down, 
to  go  forth  into  the  woods  and  the  wilds, 
and  to  feel,  though  but  for  a  day  or  an  hour, 
that  man  was  born  for  something  better 
than  to  be  the  slave  of  hie  own  bodily  wants. 
Each  time  that  we  experience  this  real  in- 
dependence of  mind,  we  ascend  one  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  moral  existenee ;  and 
if  circumstance  or  dire  necessity  should  pre- 
vent the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  feel- 
ings, we  may  at  least  secure  a  solid  and 
lasting  good,  by  learning  in  this  way  to 
appreciate  the  mental  elevation  of  others. 

I  am  not,  even  on  this  subject,  so  blind  an 
enthusiast,  as  to  attempt  to  support  my  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  rural  life  on  ihe  ground 
of  the  greater  appearance  of  vice  in  the 
town  than  in  the  country;  because  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  vacancy 
of  mind,  the  gross  bodily  existence,  the 
moral  apathy,  which  too  frequently  prevail 
amongst  persons  who  lead  an  isolated  life, 
are  quite  as  much  at  variance  with  the 
Divine  law,  as  vices  which  are  more  obvious, 
and  which  consequently  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  human  statutes.  If  amongst  con- 
gregated multitudes  we  are  shocked  to  find  so 
much  of  riotous  indulgence,  treachery,  out- 
rage, and  crime  of  every  description,  we  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  cheered  with  the  earnest 
zeal,  the  perseverance,  the  disinterestedness, 
which  are  brought  into  exercise  to  counter- 
act these  evils.  While  in  the  country, 
where  men  sit  still  and  wonder  alike  at  both 
extremes,  the  average  of  moral  good  is  cer- 
tainly not  higher,  because  vice  being  less 
obvious,  the  fear  of  its  fatal  consequences 
does  not  stimulate  to  those  meritorious  ex- 
ertions which  proceed  from  true  Christian 
love.  The  country  may  be  abused  as  well 
as  the  town;  and  since  the  inhabitants  of 
both,  for  the  most  part,  fall  into  their  stations 
from  circumstances  rather  ttum  incliiialion, 


or  iflrom  inoUnation,  settle  thamselves  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  are  incapable  of 
judging  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  either, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  always 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  around 
them;  and  those  which  abound  in  great 
number  and  variety  in  the  country,  certainly 
add  weight  to  the  moral  culpability  of  suoh 
individuals  as  live  stupidly  beneath  the  open 
sky,  in  the  midst  of  fields,  and  woods,  and 
gardens,  without  exhibiting  more  mental 
energy  than  is  displayed  by  their  own  flocks 
and  herds. 

After  remarking  with  regret  upon  the 
inertness  and  apathy  of  dispositiou  too  ob- 
vious in  the  country,  we  must  in  common 
justice  observe,  that  where  there  does  exist 
sufficient  mental  energy  for  the  display  of 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  such  traits  have 
a  degree  of  strength  and  originality  seldom 
found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
where  social  institutions  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  individuals  together  upon  common 
terms,  and  thus  to  render  them  more  like 
each  o&er ;  and  where  the  frequent  contact 
of  beings  similarly  circumstanced  rubs  off 
their  eccentricities,  and  wears  them  down 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  men. 

The  friendships  and  acquaintances  of  the 
eountry  are  formed  upon  a  system  essentially 
different  from  that  which  holds  society  to- 
gether in  more  compact  and  congregated 
masses.  The  ordinary  style  of  visiting  in 
towns  does  little  towards  making  people  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  Commonplace 
remarks  upon  general  topics — remarks  which 
derive  no  distinctive  character  from  the  lips 
which  utter  them,  fill  up  the  weary  hours 
of  each  succeeding  visit;  while  the  same 
education,  and  the  same  style  of  living,  are 
observable  in  every  difierent  se^  of  which 
each  individual  is  but  a  part — separate  but 
not  distinct  But  in  the  country,  where  peo- 
ple meet  more  casually,  and  with  less  aC 
common  purpose  and  feeling,  where  they 
oflen  spend  a  considerable  time  together 
under  the  same  roof,  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  unacquainted  with 
any  general  or  prevailing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, they  necessarily  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other's  natural 
charactw,  with  their  individual  bias  of  dis- 
posilioii,  and  peeohar   trasna  of  thought 
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DvrelUng  apart  from  the  tide  of  pablie 
opinion,  they  know  nothing  of  its  influence 
or  power,  and  having  established  their  own 
opinions,  formed  for  themselves  from  their 
personal  observation,  their  sentiments  and  re- 
marks are  characterised  by  their  originality, 
and  their  affections  by  their  depth.  They 
are  in  fact,  though  less  polished,  less  artifi- 
cial, and  less  learned  in  mere  facts  than 
their  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  city,  infi- 
nitely more  poetical,  because  their  expres- 
sions convey  more  meaning,  their  sentiments 
are  more  genuine,  and  their  feelings  more 
fresh  from  the  heart 

In  speaking  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  character  which  rural  life  affords 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness derived  from  this  knowledge  when  it  ex- 
tends amongst  our  domestics,  labourers,  and 
dependent  poor.  The  master  of  a  family  in 
the  country  resembles  a  litde  feudal  lord,  and 
if  he  makes  a  generous  use  of  his  authority, 
may  be  served  as  faithfully,  and  obeyed  as 
implicitly  through  love,  as  any  old  English 
baron  ever  was  through  fear.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer  becomes  attached  to  the  soil 
which  he  cultivates.  He  feels  as  if  he  had 
a  property  in  the  fields  of  his  master,  and 
this  feeling  extends  not  only  to  the  produce 
of  his  toil,  but,  through  many  links  of  natural 
connection,  to  the  interest  of  his  master  and 
the  general  good  of  his  family ;  while  on  tlie 
other  hand,  his  own  wants  and  afflictions, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  made 
known  through  the  kind  visitations  of  charity, 
and  soothed  and  relieved,  with  a  familiarity 
and  unison  of  feeling  which  goes  almost  as 
far  as  almsgiving  towards  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
trust between  families  that  have  dwelt  to- 
gether upon  the  same  soil,  in  tlie  mutual  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Both  parties  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  characters  tiiey 
have  to  deal  with,  and  each  esteeming  the 
other's  worth,  can  look  upon  their  little 
peculiarities  with  kindness,  and  even  witli 
affection ;  while  the  mutual  confidence,  good 
will,  and  clear  understanding  which  subsist 
between  them,  constitute  a  sure  foundation 
for  substantia]  and  lasting  comfort 

These  advantages,  peculiar  to  rural  life, 


may  appear  ahnost  too  homely  and  common- 
place to  be  admitted  under  the  character  of 
poetical ;  but  in  their  relation  to  the  social 
affections,  and  to  the  principles  of  happiness 
— that  happiness  which  is  rational,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral,  they  are  in  themselveii 
highly  poetical,  and  must  oflen  be  recurred 
to  with  tenderness  and  interest ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  supply  the  bard  with  subjects 
of  pathos  and  pictures  of  delight 

Perhaps  it  may  better  please  the  fanciful 
reader  to  turn  to  themes  of  a  more  imagin- 
ary and  unsubstantial  nature,  of  which  we 
find  an  endless  variety  in  the  associations 
afforded  by  rural  habits,  pursuits,  and  scenes. 
We  have  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  that  scarcely  a  beast,  a  bird,  a  tree, 
a  flower,  or  any  other  visible  object  exists, 
without  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  real  character ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  entered  upon  that  re- 
gion of  poetic  thought  which  is  peopled  with 
the  imaginary  beings  of  heathen  supersti- 
tion, and  which  to  the  mind  that  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
classic  lore,  is  perpetually  associated  with  ru- 
ral scenery.  No  sooner  are  the  gates  of  fan- 
cy opened  for  the  admission  of  these  ethereal 
beings,  than  we  behold  them  gliding  in  upon 
our  favorite  haunts,  now  floating  upon  the 
sea  of  air,  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  or  re- 
posing upon  beds  of  violets ;  and  then  rush- 
ing forth  upon  the  destructive  elements, 
riding  on  the  crested  waves,  or  directing  the 
bolts  of  death. 

Wandering  in  our  fields  and  gardens, 
Flora,  with  h"*^-  ever-blooming  cheek  and 
coronet  of  unfading  flowers,  becomes  our 
sweet  companion,  while  with  her  ambrosial 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  hues  of  heaven,  she 
tints  the  velvet  leaves  of  the  rose,  scatters 
perfume  over  the  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily, 
or  turns  in  playful  tenderness  to  meet  the 
smiles  of  her  wayward  and  wandering  lover, 
the  sportive  and  uncertain  Zephyrus.  We 
penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and 
the  vestal  Huntress  flits  across  our  path  wiih 
her  attendant  nymphs.  While  seated  under 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  leafy  trees,  or  stoop- 
ing over  the  margin  of  the  crystal  stream, 
the  Dryads  bind  their  flowing  hair.  The 
harvest  smiles  before  us  with  the  glad  pro- 
mise of  the  waning  year,  and  joyfully  the  yel- 
low grain  is  gathered  inj  but  we  see  the 
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deiLy  of  rural  plenty,  with  her  unextinguish- 
able  torch  and  crovm  of  ^Iden  ears,  wan- 
dering from  field  to  field,  heart-stricken,  and 
alone ;  too  mortal  in  her  euHerings — too 
desolate  in  h^er  divinity.  We  hail  the  purple 
morning,  Aurora  rises  in  her  rosy  car,  driv- 
ing her  snowy  steeds  over  the  cloud-capped 
mountains,  separating  the  hills  from  their 
misty  canopy,  and  scattering  flowers  and  dew 
over  her  fresh  untrodden  patliway  tlirough 
the  verdant  valleys.  We  turn  to  the  glori- 
ous sun  as  he  rises  from  his  couch  of  golden 
waves,  and  ask  the  inspiration  of  Apollo  for 
the  verse  or  for  the  lyre.  We  sail  upon  the 
ruffled  sea,  where  the  Nereides,  sporting 
with  the  dolphins,  lave  their  shining  hair ; 
or  where  Neptune,  striking  his  trident  on  the 
foaming  waters,  bids  the  deep  be  still.  We 
hear  the  bellowing  of  the  stormy  blast,  and 
call  on  .^Solus  to  spare  us ;  or  we  listen  to 
\ht*.  thunder  as  it  rolls  above  our  heads,  echo- 
ing from  shore  to  shore,  and  tremble  lest  the 
forked  lightning  should  burst  forth  from  tlic 
sovereign  hand  of  Jove. 

Fanciful  as  these  associations  are,  (almost 
too  fanciful  to  afibrd  us  any  real  enjoyment,) 
they  unquestionably  supply  the  poet  with 
images  of  beauty  not  to  be  found  in  real 
life ;  and  they  have  also  an  imporUint  claim 
upon  our  consideration,  from  the  place  they 
occupy  both  in  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture ;  as  well  as  fr6m  the  effect  which  this 
system  of  imperfect  and  dangerous  theology 
produced,  in  promoting  the  refinements  of 
art,  and  soAening  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
a  barbarous  people. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  visionary 
sources  of  gratification  to  those  whicli  are 
more  tangible  and  true — to  the  smypathy 
which  every  feeling  mind  believes  it  possi- 
ble to  experience  in  nature.  There  is  no 
state  of  feeling  to  which  we  may  not  find 
something  in  the  elements,  or  in  the  natural 
world,  so  nearly  corresponding,  as  to  give  us 
the  idea  of  companionship  in  our  joys  and 
sorrows.  True,  it  would  be  more  congenial 
to  our  wishes,  could  we  find  this  companion- 
ship amongst  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  who 
has  not  asked  for  it  in  vain?  and  turning  to 
the  woods,  and  the  winds,  and  the  blue  skies, 
has  not  believed  for  a  moment  there  was 
more  sympathy  in  them  than  in  the  heart  of 
roan. 


There  is  scarcely  any  human  being  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  to  feed  upon  joy  alone  i 
and  what  a  privilege  it  is,  separated  from 
those  who  could  rejoice  with  us,  that  we  can 
shitfe  our  happiness  with  nature  !  The  soar- 
ing lark,  the  bounding  deer,  and  the  sportive 
kimb,  animated  with  a  joy  like  ours,  become 
our  brethren  and  our  sisters;  while  the 
same  light  buoyant  spirit  that  fills  our  bo- 
soms, smiles  upon  us  from  the  shining  hear 
vens,  glows  beneath  us  in  the  fruitful  earth, 
or  whispers  around  us  in  the  fresh  glad  gales 
of  spring.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  grief, 
this  sympathy  is  most  perceptible  and  most 
availing,  because  sorrow  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency tiian  joy  to  excite  the  imagination, 
and  thus  it  multiplies  its  own  associations  by 
identifying  itself  with  every  thing  tliat  wears 
tlie  slightest  shadow  of  gloom. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  world  in  general  is 
more  proJuctive  of  images  of  sadness  than 
of  pleasure;  but  from  tlie  misuse  of  our  own 
faculties,  and  the  consequent  tendency  of 
our  own  minds,  we  are  more  apt  to  look  for 
such  amongst  the  objects  around  us;  and 
thus  in  our  daily  observation,  passing  over 
what  is  lovely,  and  genial,  and  benign,  we 
fix  our  minds  upon  the  desolating  floods,  the 
anticipated  storm,  the  early  blight,  the  can- 
kered blossom,  the  faded  leaf,  the  broken 
bougli,  or  the  premature  decay  of  autumn 
fruit.  This,  however,  is  no  fault  of  nature's, 
but  our  own ;  nor  does  it  prove  anything 
against  the  argument,  that,  whether  happy 
or  miserable,  we  may  find  a  responding 
voice  in  nature,  to  echo  back  our  gladness, 
and  to  answer  to  our  sighs ;  that  every  feel- 
ing of  which  we  are  capable,  in  its  purest 
and  least  vitiated  state,  may  meet  with  simili- 
tude, and  companionship,  and  association  in 
the  natural  world;  and  above  all,  that  he 
who  desires  to  rise  out  of  the  low  cares  of 
artificial  life,  whose  soul  aspires  above  the 
gross  elements  of  mere  bodily  existence,  and 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  render  up  that 
soul,  purified  ratlier  than  polluted,  may  find 
in  nature  a  congenial,  faithful,  and  untiring 
friend. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  tliese  remarks, 
than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  one,  who  possessed  the  enviable  art  of 
combining  science  with  sublimit,  and  philo- 
sophy with  poetic  feeling. 
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*  Nature,"  my  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
"■ever  deceives  us;  the  rocka,  the  moun- 
taina,  the  etreame,  aJsrays  speak  the  same 
language ;  a  shower  ol'  snow  may  hide  the 
verdant  woods  in  spring,  a  tliunder  sttfrm 
may  render  the  blue  limpid  streams  foul  and 
turbulent;  but  these  effects  are  rare  and 
transient — in  a  few  hours,  or  at  least  days, 
aU  the  sources  of  beauly  are  renovated. 
And  nature  afibrds  no  continued  trains  of 
misfortunes  and  miseries,  such  as  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  humanity,  no  hopes 
fiir  ever  blighted  in  the  bud,  no  beings  full 
of  life,  beauty,  and  promise,  taken  from  us 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  Her  fraits  are  all 
balmy,  bright,  and  sweet ;  she  affords  none 
of  those  blighted  ones  so  common  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  so  like  the  labled  apples  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sigtit, 
but  when  tasted,  full  of  bitterneas  and  ashes." 
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THE  POETRY  OP  PAINTING. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  poetry  of 
painting,  we  enter  upon  a  subject  which 
forms  the  first  connecting  link  between  the 
physical  and  the  inrellcctual  world.  So  far 
as  painting  is  afaitliful  representation  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  it  belongs  to  tlie  spliere  of  tlie 
senses ;  but  as  it  liolds  intimate  connection 
with  some  of  the  nobkpt  efibrts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  it  is  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  art  of  poetry  itself,  in  the  value  it 
derives  from  the  diffusion  of  poetic  feeling, 
through  the  countless  varieties  of  style  and 
character,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  to  man- 
kind. 

The  poetry  of  painting  is  perhaps  more 
folt,  and  less  understood,  than  tluit  of  any 
other  subject  to  which  we  can  apply  our 
thoughts ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  define  what  is  tlie 
nature  of  the  charm  by  which  we  are  iasci- 
nated  on  beholding  a  picture  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  our  taste,  especially  as  this 
taste  varies  so  much  in  different  indiviiluals, 
and  even  in  the  same  becomes  more  select 
m  ita  gratifications,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  cultivated  and  refined. 

Thnt  tlie  poetry  of  pai  iting  is  not  mainly 
dcpeadent  upon  the  ehoine  of  subjects  is 
clear,  from  tlie  most  simple  and  foniiltar 


scenes  being  rendered  poetically  beaatiial 
by  the  pencil  of  an  able  artist ;  yet  there  are 
lines  of  demarcation  beyond  which  even 
genius  dare  not  venture,  and  which  cannot 
be  transgressed  without  the  most  glaring 
violation  of  good  taste.  It  is  where  the  as- 
sociations are  such  as  are  not  only  vulgar  in 
themselves,  but  totally  destitute  of  any  claim 
upon  the  feelings  or  affections  of  the  mind. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  representation  of  scenes  the 
most  gross  and  degraded  (though  such  do 
little  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  painter) ;  yet 
in  them  the  violent  passions  which  agitate 
our  nature  are  frequently  most  powerfully 
and  strikingly  exhibited.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, upon  a  representation  of  the  lowest  stage 
of  intoxication,  and  surely  the  pencil  of  the 
painter  can  pourtray  no  subject  more  loath- 
some and  repulsive ;  yet  even  here  the  asso- 
ciations are  not  necessarily  such  as  are  alto- 
getiier  debarred  from  connection  with  refined 
intellectual  speculations.  In  contemplating 
such  a  picture,  we  think  immediately  of  the 
high  capabilities  of  man,  and  of  the  danger- 
ous profanation  and  abuse  of  his  natural 
powers,  of  the  spotless  infancy  of  the  being 
before  us,  the  love  that  watched  over  his 
youth,  the  hopes  that  were  centered  in  his 
manhood,  and  that  now  lie  grovelling  be- 
neatlt  him  in  his  fall.  This  ckiss  of  subjects 
then  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
field  of  poetry,  though  it  certainly  requires 
some  stretch  of  fancy  to  prove  them  to  be 
within  it  ^  yet  there  is  anotlier  class  so  de- 
cidedly and  irrevocably  excluded,  that  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  of  these  a  single  in- 
stance will  be  sufficient 

I  remember  seeing  in  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  Manchester,  a  picture  of  a  huge 
red  brick  cotton-mill,  so  well  executed,  and 
so  appropriately  placed,  as  to  look  very 
handsome  in  its  way;  and  no  doubt  that 
vmy  was  all-sufficient  to  the  owner,  who  had 
a  train  of  sweet  and  pleasant  local  associa- 
tions with  this  picture,  enjoyed  snugly  to 
himself,  which  if  they  were  not  poetical,  bad 
roost  probably  a  weightier  charm,  and  one 
which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the 
lyre  of  Apollo.  The  surface  of  the  picture 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  brick 
building,  and  by  its  side  was  the  all  impor- 
tant engine-house,  with  tall  spiral  chimney 
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pointing  to  the  sky,  but  alas  I  with  no  hea- 
venward jnirpose.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
manufactory,  and  nothing  more — most  pro- 
bably the  owner  wanted  nothing  more. 
There  was  not,  as  there  might  have  been, 
a  broken  foreground,  denoting  the  rugged 
I  course  of  one  of  those  polluted  streams 
I  which  murmur  on  (for  what  can  still  the 
I  voice  of  nature  ?)  with  the  same  melody  as 
in  its  native  woods,  before  the  click  of  rat- 
tling machinery  broke  in  upon  the  liarmony 
of  man's  existence.  There  was  no  pale  girl, 
with  darkened  brow  and  dejected  form,  re- 
turning to  her  most  unnatural  labours,  a  Uv- 
ing  and  daily  sacrifice  to  the  triumphs  of 
national  prosperity ;  there  was  not  even  that 
deep  and  turbid  stream,  that  dense  and  per- 
petually rising  fountain  of  thick  smoke,  burst- 
ing, as  if  with  indignation,  from  the  gross 
confines  of  its  narrow  birthplace,  first  dart- 
ing upwards  in  one  compact  and  sable  pil- 
lar, as  if  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
then  folding  and  unfolding  its  dark  volume, 
until,  assuming  a  more  ethereal  character, 
it  floats  away  upon  the  gale,  and  ambitious 
of  a  liigher  union,  mingles  at  last  with  the 
vapours  that  sail  along  the  purer  regions  of 
the  sky — no,  there  was  nothing  in  this  pic- 
ture but  a  cotton-mill;  and  the  wealthy 
owner,  with  a  praiseworthy  feeling  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  for  the  origin  of  his  pros- 
perity and  distinction  in  the  world,  had  done 
his  best  to  immortalize  tlie  object  that  was 
not  only  the  most  important,  but  the  dearest 
to  him  on  earth.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  individual, 
a  picture  of  great  merit,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably of  that  class  to  which  no  single  poetical 
idea  could  by  any  possibility  be  attached. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  building  as  was  here 
represented,  need  not  be  without  its  intellec- 
tual associations.  It  might  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  profound  speculations  relative  to 
trade,  commerce,  and  the  wealth  of  nations ; 
all  that  I  maintain  is,  that  this  picture  could 
not  in  any  way  call  forth  the  passions  or 
affections  of  our  nature,  or  awaken  those 
emotions  of  Ihe  soul  which  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  poetry. 

In  order  to  render  the  poetry  of  painting 
a  subject  more  tractable  in  an  unskilful  and 
inexperienoed  hand,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
sonsider  it  under  its  three  different  cha- 


racters—portrait, landscape,  and  historical 
painting.  Of  these  three,  portrait  painting 
is  decidedly  the  least  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  poetical  feeling,  not  only  because  it 
is  generally  practised  under  the  arbitrary 
will  of  those  who  possess  neither  taste  nor 
understanding  in  the  fine  arts,  but  because 
there  are  so  few  subjects  really  worthy  in 
themselves,  and  these  few  are  too  frequent- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist ;  wliile  the 
rubicund  and  wealthy  citizen,  having  grown 
sleek  upon  turtle  soup,  afler  retiring  witli  his 
rosy  consort  to  their  Belle  Vuc,  or  Prospect 
Cottage,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  deems 
it  a  suitable  and  gratifying  appropriation  of 
some  portion  of  his  hard-earned  wealth,  to 
employ  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day  in 
making  duplicates  of  forms,  which  a  full- 
sized  canvas  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  con- 
tain, and  faces,  in  which  the  expression  of 
cent  per  cent,  and  the  distinctions  of  white 
and  brown  sauce,  are  the  only  visible  cha- 
racteristics. 

While  the  painter  is  at  work,  sacrificing 
all  that  is  noble  in  his  art  to  the  Pad  necessi- 
ty for  sordid  gain,  the  gentleman  insists  up- 
on a  blue  coat  and  buIT waist-coat,  but  above 
all,  upon  a  gold  headed  cane,  which  neces- 
sarily mars  the  picture  with  a  bright  yellow 
spot  full  in  the  centre.  Tliis  however  is  a 
trifle  by  comparison,  for  the  buttons  help  to 
carry  off  the  glare  of  the  ggld,  and  the  artist 
revenges  himself  by  making  the  hand  ap- 
proximate to  the  same  colour.  It  is  in  at- 
tempting to  delineate  the  august  person  of 
the  lady,  that  his  skill  and  his  laste  are  put 
to  the  severest  test  With  consternation  in 
his  countenance,  he  eyes  the  subject  before 
him,  and  in  the  first  agony  of  despair,  que- 
ries within  himself  whether  he  cannot  really 
afford  to  lose  the  offered  reward.  He  ven- 
tures to  remonstrate  with  great  delicacy  on 
some  particular  portions  of  the  drees.  But 
the  lady  is  inexorable.  It  is  a  dress  for 
which  she  has  paid  the  highest  price,  and 
mu^  look  well.  Money  ndes  the  day,  and 
the  painter,  covering  his  palette  witli  double 
portions  of  red  and  yellow^  commences  with 
his  task.  Upon  the  head  of  the  fair  sitter  is 
a  pink  turban,  interwoven  with  a  masKive 
gold  chain,  swmounting  a  profusion  of  flaxen 
ringlets,  in  the  midst  of  which  twinkle  out 
two  snoall  blue  eyes,  faintly  shaded  by  thin 
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cyelaflhes  of  the  f  aleet  yellow,  while  cheeks 
tJmt  might  vie  with  the  deepest  peony,  and 
a  fi-rnre  upon  which  is  stretched,  almost 
without  a  fold,  a  brilliant  orange  dress  of 
costly  Hlk,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principle,  and  with 
similar  restrictions,  that  portrait  painting  is 
generally  practised  in  the  present  day. 
But  let  Uie  painter  rule  his  subject,  and  the 
case  will  be  widely  different  He  who  is 
worthy  of  his  art  sees  at  once  what  are  its 
capabilities.  His  inmgination  immediately 
places  the  object  before  him  in  some  appro- 
priate situation.  He  assigns  to  it  a  charac- 
ter of  which  it  may  be  wholly  unconscious — 
one  to  which  it  was  by  nature  peculiarly 
adapted,  tliough  circumstances  may  have 
consigned  it  to  a  totally  different  destiny. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  pictures  in 
which  the  painter's  want  of  taste  is  more 
frequently  displayed,  than  in  the  portraits 
of  children.  We  see  them  standing  like 
wooden  images,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
orange  never  meant  to  be  eaten,  or  flowers 
which  it  is  evident  they  have  not  gathered ; 
their  hair  smoothly  combed,  their  frocks  un- 
ruffled, and  their  blue  morocco  slippers  un- 
sullied by  the  dust  of  the  earth.  In  short 
they  are  always  dressed  in  their  licst  to  be 
painted,  and  the  mother  is  oflen  as  solicitous 
about  the  pink  sash,  as  about  tlie  likeness. 
The  subject  is  unquestionably  one  of  great 
difiiGnlty,  because  the  beauty  of  childhood 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  li^^ht  easy  move- 
ment of  the  playful  limbs,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  child  perfectly  natural  when 
at  rest,  and  not  sleeping;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  skill  of  the  able  artist  is  exercised  in 
carrying  on  our  thoutrhts  to  what  the  child 
will  tlie  next  moment  be  doing.  If  he  does 
not  place  in  its  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers,  he 
throws  into  his  picture  a  vivid  atmosphere, 
in  which  we  are  sure  that  flowers  are  grow- 
ing ;  and  by  slightly  rafliing  the  fair  hair, 
letting  loose  the  folds  of  the  dress,  quicken- 
ing the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  giving  a 
playfulness  to  the  almost  open  tijs,  an  idea 
'  of  life  and  motion  is  ronveyed,  and  we  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  very  next 
moment  the  child  will  start  ofi*  in  f  ursuit  of 
the  butterfly,  and  that  he  will  bring  home 
with  him  a  handful  of  flowers  gathered  from 
t!ie  gorgeous  carpet  of  nature,  or  a  wounded 


bird  found  in  his  woodland  rambles,  to  plaee 
on  the  maternal  bosom,  which  has  so  fondly 
cherished  him,  that  he  believes  it  to  have 
benevolence  enough  for  all  the  wants  and 
sufferings  in  the  world. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  artist  may  be 
called  in  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  poor  gen- 
tleman, who  having  nothing  else  to  bequeath 
to  his  children,  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
them  a  likeness  of  ^e  form  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  venerate.  The  painter  finds 
him  in  a  mean  and  humble  dwelling,  dressed 
in  a  manner  that  too  plainly  shows  his  long 
acquaintance  with  urgent  wants  and  narrow 
means.  Yet  in  the  noble  outline  of  the  face, 
the  fair  and  finely  moulded  forehead,  when 
for  a  moment  its  wrinkles  are  smoothed 
down,  but  above  all,  in  the  symmetry  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  graceful  motion  of  the  lips, 
he  reads  the  sad  history  of  that  gradual  Ikll 
from  high  station  and  noble  fortune,  which 
has  never  through  the  whole  of  a  long  life 
been  able  to  degrade  the  soul ;  and  in  paint- 
ing the  portrait  of  this  poor  gendeman,  he 
makes  a  picture  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

Or  he  may  be  required  to  exercise  his  art 
in  painting  the  hkeness  of  one  of  tlie  cele- 
brated belles  of  the  day.  It  is  possible  that 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  fashion  may  have  con- 
cealed the  beauty  of  a  form  that  is  perfectly 
Grecian  in  its  contour.  The  painter  casts 
down  the  stately  and  unnatural  fabric  from 
the  head,  and  leaving  a  few  dishevelled 
ringlets  to  wander  over  the  snowey  temples, 
binds  up  the  rest  of  the  hair  so  gracefully 
behind,  as  just  to  leave  visible  the  noble  pil- 
lar of  the  neck,  which  proudly  supports  the 
whole.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  rigid 
rules  of  polished  society,  or  early  disci(rfine, 
or  sad  experience,  may  have  rendered  cold, 
constrained,  or  artificial  in  its  expression,  a 
countenance  that  was  originally  capable  of 
exhibiting  the  deepest  passions,  and  the  fin- 
est sensibilities  of  our  nature.  The  artist 
whose  eye  is  quickened  to  an  almost  super- 
natural acuteness  of  perception,  sees  all  this ; 
and  in  painting  the  portrait  of  one  who  is  by 
compulsion  a  mere  fine  lady,  he  invests  it 
with  the  beauty  and  the  pathos  of,  a  heroine. 

Nor  is  It  in  the  skillful  management  of 
expression  alone  that  the  poetry  of  this  art 
consists.     Though  this  is  unquestionabty 
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the  mo6\  important,  there  are  minor  points, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  without  bo  glar- 
ing a  violation  of  good  taste  tliat  the  eye  is 
offended ;  and  as  we  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  no  sooner  are  the  senses 
unpleasantly  affected,  than  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  arrested  in  their  agreeable 
exercise,  and  the  poetic  illusion  is  totally 
destroyed.  In  the  choice  of  costume,  it  is 
highly  essential  to  the  poetical  charm  of  the 
portrait,  that  every  thing  wearing  the  cha- 
racter of  constraint  or  conceit  should  be 
avoided.  All  those  striking  peculiarities 
which  belong  only  to  a  class  of  beings 
whose  fetliogs  and  avocations  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  sphere  of  high  men- 
tal I'eunement,  or  intellectual  power,  will  be 
rejecied  by  an  artist  of  good  taste.  The 
coarse  hi\bit  oi'the  monk  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  poetical  interest  of  a  portrait, 
because  ii  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
ideas  ot  rejection,  study,  and  strict  mental 
discipline  ;  even  that  of  a  peasant  is  admis- 
sible, because  his  hardy  frame  may  be  ani- 
mated by  the  bold  independence  and  rude 
energy  of  a  mountaineer ;  but  he  who 
would  paint  a  butcher  or  a  harlequin  in 
their  characteristic  costume,  must  forfeit 
every  preteuidion  to  the  poetry  of  his  art 

The  local  partiality  of  the  Dutch  painters 
has  rendered  tliis  error  strikingly  conspicu- 
ous in  some  of  their  historical  pieces. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  school 
of  artists,  the  national  prejudice  which  re- 
tained the  faniiliar  costume,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  tlieir  own  peculiar  people,  even 
when  representing  the  higher  scenes  and 
circumstance^  of  life,  proves  them  to  have 
been  but  htUe  qualified  for  the  most  noble 
and  interctsuui^  branch  of  their  art 

Besides  lh.^  choice  of  costume,  and  of  far 
higher  impOi^dnce,  is  the  proper  adjustment 
of  colours,  aid  other  mechanical  branches 
of  the  art  of  x  dinting,  which  cannot  properly 
be  discusseu  in  a  chapter  on  poetry,  but 
which  are  or'  unspeakable  importance  in 
producing  that  delightful  combination  of 
ibrni  and  colour  by  which  the  eye  is  so  en- 
tirely gratified  as  to  repose  in  perfect  en- 
joy tnent  and  to  leave  the  imagination  to 
wander  as  it  wilL 

Entering  upon  the  subject  of  landscape 
painting,  it  becomes  much  less  difficult  to 


specify  in  what  the  poetry  of  the  art  consists. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles, 
from  whence  our  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  nar 
ture  are  derived,  which  the  slightest  sketch 
is  capable  of  illustrating,  but  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  offence  even  to  the 
most  indifferent  beholder.  Of  these  princi- 
ples, light  and  shade  are  the  most  important 
and  conspicuous.  Thus  two  objects,  one  to 
receive  the  rays  of  Ught,  and  another  to  re- 
ceive the  shadow  of  the  first,  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  picture.  Let  one  of  these  be 
the  massive  stem  of  an  old  tree,  grey  with 
time,  and  shattered  with  the  storms  of  ages, 
wearing  round  its  hoary  brow  a  wild  wreath 
of  clustering  ivy,  and  stretching  forth  one  ver- 
dant branch,  still  clothed  with  dense  foliage 
as  in  former  years.  Let  the  other  be  tlie 
weedy  banks  of  a  silent  river,  in  whose  clear 
depths  the  shadow  of  this  ancient  tree  is  re- 
flected, and  we  have  at  once  a  scene  of 
sufficient  interest  and  beauty  to  rivet  the 
eye  and  fascinate  the  imagination.  Still 
much  must  depend,  even  in  a  scene  so  sim- 
ple as  this,  not  only  upon  the  skilful  conduct 
of  the  pencil,  but  upon  the  poetical  feeling 
of  the  artist  Perhaps  the  subject  may  be 
better  understood  by  illustrating  it  with  a 
case  in  point 

It  was,  a  few  years  ago,  my  good  fortune 
to  receive  instruction  from  a  gentleman,* 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  other  pretensions, 
must  be  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  poetical  artists  of  the  present 
day ;  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fearless  and  independent  manner  in 
which  he  can  snatch  up  the  most  barren  sub- 
ject, and  invest  it  with  a  mysterious  beauty 
of  his  own  creating.  The  piece  which  this 
artist  first  gave  me  to  copy,  was  a  pencil 
sketch  of  a  rude  entrance  by  a  little  wooden 
bridge,  over  a  narrow  stream,  to  what  might 
be  a  copse-wood,  or  indeed  a  wood  of  any 
kind;  for  tlie  whole  picture  contained  no- 
thing more  than  three  or  four  trees,  a  few 
planks  of  time-worn  timber,  and  the  reedy 
banks  of  this  stream  or  pool.  My  task  was 
performed  with  diligence,  and  with  no  little 
self-approbation,  for  my  friends  pronounced 
it  to  be  admirable ;  and  I  saw  myself  tliat 


*  Mr.  Cocmnn,  now  pHM'Msor  of  drawing  nt  King's 
College,  London. 
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the  folia^  of  the  oak  was  edged  round  with 
the  most  accurate  precimon,  the  rooks  in  the 
distance  were  eked  out  with  the  same  econo- 
my of  number,  and  the  bulrushes  that  stood 
in  the  water  were  all  manifestly  tipped  at 
the  ends.    While  my  heart  bounded  with 
internal  triumph,  I  drew  forth  the  interesting 
deposit  from  the  portfolio  in  which  I  had  con- 
veyed it  into  the  presence  of  my  master,  and 
impatiently  watched  the  expression  of  his 
eye  as  he  glanced  over  it    After  looking  at 
it  for  some  time  wi^  iess  and  less  of  what 
was  agreeable  in  his  countenance,  he  at  lost 
gave  utterance  to  a  low  growl  of  disapproba- 
tion, and  finally  pronounced  it  to  be  bad  in 
two  ways — bad  as  a  copy,  and  bad  as  a 
drawing.    Although  I  was  at  tlint  moment 
very  much  inclined  to  execrate  the  art  so 
often  called  divine,  I  have  since  learned  to 
look  with  feelings  of  interest  almost  lilce  af- 
fection upon  tliat  simple  drawing,  to  which 
my  master,  witli  a  few  strokes  from  his  own 
able  and  accomplishes!  pencil,  gave  a  char- 
acter at  once  touching,  beautiful,  and  poetic. 
What  was  practically  the  work  of  this  pen- 
cil, it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  (even 
were  I  able)  to  define.    It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  through  the  illusion  of  the  eye,  the  mind 
was  forcibly  presented  with  the  ideas  of 
space  and  atmosphere.    My  drawing  repre- 
sented nothing  but  an  even  surface,  covered 
with  a  minutely  extended  texture,  woven 
according  to  the  pattern,  of  oak  leaves,  reeds, 
water,  or  whatever  the  uninitiated  pencil 
might  vainly  attempt  to  imitate.     In   the 
same  picture,  afler  it  iiad  received  a  few 
touches  from  an  able  hand,  the  most  unprac- 
tised eye  might  behold  a  distinct  representa- 
tion of  a  quiet  day  in  autumn.    The  rooks, 
which  had  been  stationary  and  silent,  were 
now  winging  their  way  towards  that  woodland  | 
scene,  cawing  at  intervals  with  the  musical  < 
and  melancholy  cadence;,  which  at  that  par-  ! 
ticular  time  of  the  year,  and  especially  at  that 
])articular  distance,  turns  their  harsh  tones?  to  I 
melody.     Thepaesageof  the  wooden  bridge  ' 
had  now  become  quite  practicable,  and  aftrr 
looking  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  unruffled 
water,  you  might  enter  upon  that  unfre- 
quented path,  and  hear  the  rustling  of  the  ! 
withered  grass  beneath  your  f^et;   while  [ 
high  overhead  were  th^  majestic  branches  j 
of  old  and  stately  trees,  extended  by  the  | 


imagination  beyond  what  was  penopptible  to 
the  eye,  farther  and  farther,  info  the  aiient 
depth  of  the  forest 

From  wliat  I  then  saw  of  the  metanuM*- 
phosis  wrought  upon  this  pieture,  and  what 
I  have  since  learned  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poe- 
try of  landscape  painting  is  dependent,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  idea  of  atnumphere 
being  clearly  conveyed  to  the  mind.  That 
scene,  however  laboriously  or  delicately  ex- 
ecuted, which,  from  its  want  of  general  har- 
mony, conveys  no  such  idea  to  the  mind, 
deserves  not  the  name  of  a  picture ;  but  that 
'which  draws  forth  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
by  a  correspondence  with  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  seasons,  or 
the  hour  of  the  day,  may  be  highly  and  in- 
tensely poetical,  though  simple  and  unpre- 
tending in  itself.  This  idea  must  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  memory  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  painter  before  he  begins  his 
task.  As  in  the  natural  world  the  colour 
and  character  of  every  visible  object  is  af- 
fected by  the  air  which  is  invisible,  so  in  all  re- 
presentations of  external  nature  there  must  be 
that  perfect  harmony  pervading  the  whole 
scene,  which  is  in  keeping  with  any  partieu- 
lar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  the 
artist  may  wish  to  convey  an  impression  to 
others;  and  thus,  through  the  medium  of 
form  and  colour  operating  upon  the  eye,  the 
mind  receives  distinctly  and  forcibly  the  idea 
of  that  which  possesses  neither  form  nor  col- 
our in  itself,  and  which  no  eye  is  capable  of 
beholding. 

I  never  saw  the  want  of  atmosphere  more 
striking  than  in  a  picture  full  of  peacocks. 
It  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  fable  of  the 
[jresumptiious  jackdaw  adorned  in  borrowed 
plumes ;  but  the  jackdaw  was  only  to  be 
found  upon  examination,  for  there  were  three 
peacocks  noarly  as  large  as  life  crowded  in- 
to a  mod'»ratc  sized  painting,  and  two  of 
them  having  their  tails  expanded,  the  can- 
vass wan  literally  covered  with  feathers. 
These  featliers,  it  is  true,  were  beautiful!}'' 
executed,  and  had  the  piece  been  called  a 
picture  of  peacock's  featliers,  it  might  have 
been  admired ;  but  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  parte  of  a  scene^ 
and  the  eye  turned  away  with  weariness 
or  disgust,  while  the  mind  remained  xxmn- 
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formed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  painter,  un- 
impressed with  a  single  idea. 

In  describing  this  picture,  my  mind  very 
naturally  reverts  to  one  in  t)ie  same  exhibi- 
tion, almost  immediately  opposed  to  it  in  situ- 
ation, but  still  more  so  in  character.  It  was,  if 
I  recollect  right,  by  one  of  the  NasmUhs^  and 
represented  a  sunset  upon  a  level  beach. 
The  sky  was  still  glowing  with  all  the  gor- 
geous tints  of  evening,  but  the  sun  was  not 
visible,  and  there  was  neither  cliff  nor  wave, 
nor  headland  ta  reflect  his  light  All  was  a 
complete  flat,  gilded  with  his  sidelong  beams, 
and  the  sea  and  the  shore  were  alike  unruf- 
fled. But  the  artist,  acquainted  wilh  the 
principles  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  had  not 
srnt  forth  this  mere  flat  to  brave  the  conse- 
quent contempt  of  mankind.  He  had  wise- 
ly given  to  his  picture  a  focus  of  interest, 
without  which  it  must  have  been  a  complete 
blank.  We  have  before  observed,  tliat  what- 
ever is  beautiful  or  sublime,  does  not  create 
intense  sensations  of  pleasure,  without  some 
link  of  human  fellowship,  eitiier  real  or  im- 
aginary ;  so  the  painter  of  this  picture  had 
placed  in  the  middle  distance,  or  ratlier  in 
tiie  foreground  of  his  piece,  two  human  be- 
ings, whose  tall  shadows  fell  behind  them 
on  the  ground.  They  might  be  fisliermen 
consulting  about  the  tides,  or  travellers  rest- 
ing by  the  way,  or  poets  gazing  on  the  gold- 
en sky ;  their  dress  and  appearance  revealed 
notliing,  nor  was  it  of  consequence  that  Uiey 
should.  They  were  human,  and  that  was 
enough.  Imagination  could  supply  tlie  rest, 
and  people  that  glowing  scene  with  all  the 
images,  familiar  or  fantastic,  tliat  wait  upon 
the  sun's  decline. 

It  was  the  perfect  harmony  of  this  picture 
which  made  the  charm  so  irresistible — the 
illusion  so  complete ;  and  whenever  the  de- 
light or  the  beauty  of  landscape  painting  b 
considered,  harmony  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  the  basis  upon  which  both  are  founded. 
It  is  true  that  the  external  aspect  of  nature 
presents  perpetual  contrast,  both  in  form  and 
colour ;  but  this  very  contrast  is  in  harmony 
with  the  whole :  for  our  ideas  of  beauty  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  principles  which 
pervade  the  external  world,  and  amongst 
these  we  may  reckon  it  not  the  least  impor- 
tant that  there  cah  be  no  brilliant  light,  with- 
out deep  shadow. 


I  tant 


In  speaking  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
painting,  I  have  found  in  necessary  to  make 
frequent  use  of  the  word  t^junon,  a  word 
which  might  unquestionably  be  applied  to 
many  other  sources  of  human  gratification. 
But  in  reference  to  the  illusion  to  which  we 
willingly  and  necessarily  submit  oiurselves, 
in  order  to  find  greater  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil,  it  may  not  be  ill- 
timed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  this  place. 

Those  who  have  never  studied  the  art  of 
painting,  intellectually,  are  not  aware  how 
much  we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  it,  to  a  natural  process  which 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
The  painter  who  has  no  brighter  materials 
than  red  and  yellow  clay  to  work  with,  can 
so  dispose  them  as  to  represent  the  splen- 
dour and  brilliance  of  a  summer  sunset,  upon 
w^hich  we  gaze  till  our  eyes  are  almost  daz- 
zled with  the  refulgence  of  those  burning 
beams.  In  the  centre  of  his  piece  he  places 
the  glowing  orb  of  day,  smiling  his  brightest 
before  he  sinks  to  rest  upon  his  couch  of 
crimson  clouds;  on  either  side  are  trees 
whose  foliage  is  bathed  in  the  same  golden 
hues,  and  if  skilfully  managed,  they  will 
form  a  vista  terminating  in  excess  of  light ; 
while  the  whole  is  enlivened  by  a  group  of 
panting  cattle,  some  of  them  holding  down 
their  heads  as  if  in  the  very  prostration  of 
l)atient  endurance,  while  their  tails  are 
curled  about  in  every  possible  variety  of 
posture,  to  show  with  what  assiduity  they 
are  lashing  off  the  myriads  of  insects,  whose 
busy  and  unceasing  hum  is  almost  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  On  first  asking  why 
the  little  spot  of  yellow  paint  which  repre- 
sents the  sun  looks  so  much  more  brilliant 
in  the  picture  than  on  the  palette,  we  are 
told  it  is  the  adjustment  of  the  different 
grades  of  light  which  thus  increases  the 
brightness  of  the  centre.  But  let  the  same 
colours  be  placed  without  smy  regard  to 
form  in  the  same  order  on  the  palette,  and 
we  behold  nothing  but  a  heap  of  paint,  upon 
which  we  might  gaze  till  doomsday  without 
being  dazzled.  It  is  because  we  know  that 
that  particular  appearance  of  the  sun,  the  sky 
the  earth,  the  trees,  and  the  cattle,  is  in  reality 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  intense 
heat,  BO,  on  perceiving  the  same  appearance 
in  a  pictore,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
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10  «o  there.  If  in  the  same  scene,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  colours,  the  artist  should 
represent  the  violence  of  a  gale  of  wind ;  or 
if  insteail  of  the  cattle,  but  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, and  still  with  the  same  colours,  he 
sliould  place  a  leafless  tree,  a  cottage  with 
its  roof  covered  with  snow,  and  a  miserable, 
hall-starved  man,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
fold  a  blanket  round  his  shivering  limbs, 
there  is  no  eye  that  would  feel  the  same  dif* 
fieulty,  in  gazing  on  the  picture,  no  mind, 
either  of  roan  or  woman,  that  would  be  able, 
while  contemplating  such  a  scene,  to  un- 
dei^  tlie  process  of  (what  is  now  commonly 
called)  realizing  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat 

In  the  selection  of  animals,  or  individual 
objects  thrown  in  from  choice  to  diversify  a 
picture,  the  landscape  painter  finds  wide 
scope  for  tlie  display  of  his  poetic  feeling. 
The  introduction  of  fat  cattle  is  an  error  into 
which  none  could  fait  who  was  not  either  a 
novice  in  his  art,  or  an  agriculturalist  irre- 
vocably wedded  to  the  best  system  of  rear- 
ing live  stock.  And  why?  Because  our 
associations  with  fat  cattle,  whatever  satis- 
faction they  may  yield  in  the  kitchen  or 
larder,  are  decidedly  too  gross  and  vulgar 
in  their  nature  to  afford  any  gratification  in 
a  poem  or  a  picture.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  of  this  chapter  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  fat  cattle,  or  any  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce; but  everything  has  an  appropriate 
place,  and  there  is  but  one  kind  of^  picture  in 
which  fat  cattle  would  be  in  theirs.  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  that  kind 
is  wordiy  of  the  graphic  art  Let  the  sub- 
ject be  a  red  brick  farm  house,  with  a  bam 
extending  on  one  side,  and  a  square  plot  of 
garden  ground  on  the  other,  circular  com 
stacks,  and  a  red-tiled  pigeon  house  in  front, 
with  fields  in  the  distance,  smoothed  down 
by  constant  culture,  and  intersected  with 
neady  clipped  hedgerows  ranning  at  right 
angles  all  over  them ;  then  fat  cattle  would 
unquestionably  be  well  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  picture,  merely  as  such, 
would  possess  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  all 
itt  parts,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to 
call  it  poetical. 

After  condemning  an  extreme  case,  the 
mind,  by  a  natural  effort,  rushes  towards  its 
opposite  in  search  of  that  gratification  which 
it  has  failed  to  Hod,  tf&d  the  idea  which  now 


preventB  itself,  is  that  of  a  wild  and  varied 
landscape,  with  distant  mountains,  rugged 
precipices,  deep  groves,  green  slopes,  loam- 
ing  cataracts,  and  wandering  rills.  Upon 
the  verdant  banks  of  one  of  these,  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  ^^  wide  spreading  beech,"  the 
artist  places,  immediately  in  the  foreground, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Apollo  himself, 
while  the  Muses  dance  before  him  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre,  and  winged  loves,  and 
agile  graces,  skip  from  rock  to  rock,  or  float 
upon  the  ambient  air.  Does  the  picture 
please  ?  No ;  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  not  trae  to  nature,*  and  wherever  the 
conceit  of  man's  imagination  breaks  in  upon 
the  harmony  and  patlios  which  belop^  to 
nature  alone,  the  poetical  chann  must  in 
some  measure  be  destroyed ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  the  picture  of  a  landscape,  the 
ideal  of  rural  scenery  should  be  difftii^ct  and 
predominant,  which  it  is  impossible  it  shouki 
be  where  characters  so  important  as  Af  o!i(> 
and  the  Muses  are  introduced.  But  let  us 
still  retain  the  land^^cape,  and  see  whether 
sometliing  better  may  not  be  mnde  ol'  it 
The  artist  who  enters  into  the  r  al  spirit  of 
poetry,  will  place  upon  the  broken  crags  of 
the  mountain  a  few  shaggy  goats,  and  per- 
haps a  solitary  stag,  a  wanderer  ftom  the 
herd,  will  be  stooping  over  the  bide  of  the 
stream  to  lave  its  thirst  in  the  cool  watfns  of* 
tJie  forest  The  foreground  he  will  enliven 
with  the  rich  colouring  of  innnmerable  wild 
plants,  woven  into  a  gorpeoue  carpet,  which 
here  and  there  gives  place  to  a  ^harp  pro- 
jecting rock,  or  yields  to  the  wild  vagaries 
of  a  small  silvery  torrent  that  sparkles  up 
from  a  gray  stone  fountain,  and  after  fillirg 
a  rude  trough,  shoots  forth  in  bubbling  e<I- 
dies,  and  then  loses  iteelf  amongst  the  thick 
leaves  and  brushwood  overhanging  the  little 
narrow  bed,  which  with  the  strife  of  ages  it 
has  worked  out  for  its  own  repose.  Beside 
this  fountain,  a  woman  is  standing,  not  an 
angel,  or  a  goddess,  but  a  simple  peaf^ant 
woman,  whose  dress,  coarse  but  gorgeous 
in  its  colouring,  corresponds  widi  the  rich 
and  varied  tints  of  the  foreground.    She  has 


*  **  My  aotlon  of  sature  compraheiiilt  not  only  thf 
ttunm  wKMi  aatoro  prodocMt  Ink  Sbo  tbo  ntfnre  ani 
iMarnol  Mbrie  mi4  organiutiotit,  m  1  sisy  nai  it.  oT 
tbo  hamon  mind  and  ImaglaaiioB."— Ar  Joakun  Mltf- 
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JQ8t  filled  her  pitcher  from  the  pure  stream, 
and  is  resting  it  for  a  moment  on  the  side  of 
the  stone  trough,  before  she  treads  back  her 
lonely  way  to  the  herdsman's  cottage,  whose 
low  Uiatched  roof  may  be  seen  halt*  hid  by 
the  sheltering  trees.  Here  is  at  once  a  pict- 
ure, which,  by  awakening  our  sympathies, 
calling  to  mind  a  thousand^  deliglitful  recol- 
lections, and  giving  birth  to  the  most  agree- 
able associations,  rivets  our  attention,  de- 

{  lights  our  fancy,  and  demonstrates  more 
clearly  than  would  a  volume  of  definitions, 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of 
painting;  and  in  this  manner,  the  most 
pleasing  landscapes  may  be  composed  out 
o2'  materials  extremely  simple,  and  some- 
times even  barren  in  themselves. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more  intimately 
ncquaintsd  with  the  poetry  of  this  branch  of 
the  art,  than  Salvator  Rosa.  In  all  his  de- 
lineations of  the  savage  dignity  of  nature, 
may  be  found  a  perfect  correspondence  be- 
tween the  subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  them.    "  Everything  is 

I  of  a  piece,  his  rocks,  trees,  sicy,  even  to  his 
handling,  have  the  same  rude  and  wild  cha- 
racter which  animates  his  figures." 

As  the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  under 
several  different  heads,  so  that  of  painting 
has,  to  the  poetical  observer,  many  distinc- 
tions of  character  not  laid  down  in  the  tech- 
nical phraseology  of  the  schools.  Leaving 
the  more  celebrated  productions  of  the  stu- 
dio, to  which  there  might  doubtless  be  found 
corresponding  specimens  in  the  sister  art,  I 
will  turn  to  a  case  in  point,  which  to  my 
mind  is  both  striking  and  familiar.  It  is  the 
resemblance  of  character  between  Bewick's 
woodcuts,  and  the  poems  of  Robert  Bums. 
It  is  true,  the  artist  in  this  instance  has  eon- 
fined  himself  to  a  mode  of  conveying  his 
ideas  so  simple  and  unpretending,  that  the 
comparison  hardly  holds  good  between  the 
productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  All 
that  I  maintain  is  the  similarity  of  talent,  of 
tone  of  mind,  and  moral  feeling,  displayed 
in  their  separate  works.  We  find  in  both 
the  same  adherence  to  nature,  without  orna- 
ment or  affectation,  and  we  discover  the 
same  pathos  in  those  slight  touches  of  which 
genius  alone  is  capable,  with  the  same  freaks 
of  fancy,  lawless  and  unrestrained,  describ- 
ing as  if  in  very  wantonness,  scenes  (he 


most  grotesque,  ludicrous,  or  familiar ;  and 
then  soaring  away  amongst  the  wild,  the 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  the  sublime,  yet 
retaining  throughout  the  .same  moral  im- 
presS)  eitlier  dignified  or  abused. 

I  was  once  so  circumstanced  as  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  private  stud- 
ies of  an  artist,  whose  talent  bore  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  ballad  writing,  tliat  I  fed 
confident  had  circumstances  in  early  life  di- 
rected his  choice  to  the  pen  instead  of  the 
pencil,  he  would  have  used  it  with  equal  fa- 
cility, and  probably  with  as  much  lasting 
fame.  The  subjects  which  came  under  my 
notice  were  extremely  small,  and  seldom 
contained  more  than  a  little  patch  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  with  two  or  three  goatee  or  wild 
sheep ;  yet  such  was  the  character  of  those 
fairy  pictures,  that  while  tlie  eye  dwelt  upon 
them,  the  illusion  was  so  perfect  as  almost 
to  beguile  the  fancy  with  the  belief,  that  tJie 
bleat  of  those  wandering  sheep,  the  scent  of 
the  purple  heather,  and  the  hum  of  the  wild 
bee,  were  really  present  to  the  senses.  You 
might  gaze,  and  gaze  upon  tliose  simp lo 
scenes  until  you  felt  the  cool  elasticity  of  the 
mountain  breeze,  and  the  influopce  of  the 
clear  blue  sky,  stretchings  pure  und  hi(?h  and 
distant  over  the  wide  moor ;  while  you  wan- 
dered on,  amongst  the  rustling  furze  and 
yellow  broom,  startli.ig  the  timid  moor-fowl, 
and  rousing  the  slumbering  lark  to  spread 
again  its  folded  wing,  and  soaring  into  upper 
air,  to  sing  another  hymn  of  praise  ami 
thanksgiving  to  the  Author  of  this  pcri'ec^ 
and  wonderful  creation,  of  which  we  feel 
ourselves  in  such  moments  to  be  no  incon- 
siderable or  unworthy  part  What  is  tliere 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  unworthy  ?  We 
feel  not  the  stirrings  of  mean  or  sordid  pas- 
sion. We  are  away  from  the  habitations  of 
man.  Away  from  the  envy  and  strife,  the 
tumult  tmd  contention,  which  mar  the  peace 
of  his  hereditary  and  social  home.  Away 
amongst  the  hills — away  in  the  bocr^less 
and  immeasurable  realm  of  nature,  where 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  love  of  a  be- 
nign and  superintending  Providence — not  lo 
behold  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  Creator— 
not  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  a  pure 
and  holy  God.  If  we  are  not  worthy  of  his 
countenance  and  protection  when  we  feel 
and  acknowledge  all  this,  when  we  bow  in 
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timplicity  and  humble  reverence  before  the 
all-pervading  spirit  that  animates  and  sus- 
tains the  world  ;  when — when  are  the  crea- 
tures of  his  formation  to  lid  up  the  prayer 
of  gratitude,  and  return  thanks  for  the  bless- 
ing of  existence? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  Afler  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  copy- 
ing from  nature,  a  few  remarks  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  reference  to  this  expression,  which 
is  capable  of  being  very  differently  under- 
stood. To  copy  nature  is  not  merely  to 
make  the  pky  above,  and  the  earth  beneath, 
or  even,  entering  into  mlnutia,  to  make  the 
clouds  grey,  and  the  grass  green.  The 
artist  may  copy  nature  with  the  accuracy 
and  f  reciRion  of  a  Chinese,*  and  yet  never 
paint  a  picture  that  will  excite  even  momen- 
tt\ry  a  1  m i nition.  It  is  qui te  as  necessary  that 
he  shouL!  be  able  to  perceive  witli  tiie  eye, 
us  to  execute  with  the  hand.  He  must  learo 
to  distinguish,  to  separate,  and  to  combine; 
but  above  all,  he  must  be  able  to  form  a 
whole,  notout  of  the  different  parts  presented 
at  one  particular  moment  to  his  eye,  but,  as 
nature  is  perpetually  changing,  and  as  no 
two  yarlti  of  the  earUi's  surface  are  precisely 
aMke,  he  must  cinfipose  a  whole  out  of  the 
Viirious  aftpects  of  the  natural  and  visible 
world,  which  he  has  at  different  times  of  his 
life  observed,  and  of  which  his  memory  re- 
tai  IS  a  distinct  impression ;  and  tliis  proves 
n^ii,  that  painting  as  well  as  poetry  re- 
quires time  and  opportunity  for  receiving 
sucii  indelible  impressions,  without  which 
the  works  of  the  most  talented  artist  would 
never  exceed  in  merit  the  representations  in 
a  school-boy's  sketch  book. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remarks,  in  his  ad- 
mirable lecUiree,  that  Rubens  makes  amends 
for  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  school, 
by  varying  his  landscape  representations  of 
individual  places,  confined  and  uninteresting 
in  themselves,  by  the  introduction  of  a  rain- 
bow, a  storm,  or  some  particular  accidental 
efiect  of  light;  while  Claude  Lorrain,  who 
well  knew  that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it, 
seldom  produced  beauty,  composed  his  pic- 
tures from  draughts  wliich  he  had  previously 


*  Thb  rMMrk  4ow  nm  r«r«r  to  th«  fif  arw  upon  china, 
bat  to  Iho  mnro  olHborate  paintlagi  of  the  Chinese, 
wher«  K  ileiineation  of  oTorj  toafoii  a  tree  io  n^qvesdy 


made  from  various  beautiful  views  and  pros- 
pects. It  is  a  vulgar  remark,  of\en  made 
upon  pictures  thus  composed,  that  they  are 
not  true  to  nature,  nor  are  they  like  a  map, 
true  to  any  given  section  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  (nU  they  are  true  to  thai  concepiion  of 
perfect  beauty  vith  vhich  nature  animates 
the  mnU  of  the  poet^  and  which  it  is  one  of 
his  greatest  pleasures  to  see  difiused  over 
the  external  world.  It  is  not  by  represent- 
ing nature  in  detail,  but  in  character^  thai 
the  highest  gratification  is  produced ;  and 
he  must  unquestionably  be  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  most  poetical  painter,  who  conveys 
by  his  works  an  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  external  world;  in  short,  who 
p:iint8  not  only  for  the  eye,  but  for  the  mind. 
It  is  not  the  eye  alone  that  is  enlivened  by 
the  brilliance  of  a  sunny  morning,  nor  is  it 
the  eye  alone  that  reposes  where  the  sombre 
sliades  of  evening  fall  upon  our  padi.  There 
must  be  so  much  of  character  in  all  repre- 
sentations of  particular  times  and  seasons, 
as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  corresponding 
idea  of  the  general  state  of  tlic  sky,  tlie  air, 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kin«:dom,  by 
which  such  seasons  are  invariably  accom- 
panied. Thus  the  landscape  painter,  by 
cultivating  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  tlie 
minute  varieties,  and  the  distinct  character- 
istics of  the  visible  world;  but  above  all, 
by  studying  proloundly  those  phenomena  by 
which  all  that  we  know  of  the  mysteries  of 
beauty,  power,  and  sublimity  are  revealed, 
will  be  able  out  of  such  materials  to  com- 
pose a  whole,  whose  highest  recommenda- 
tion it  will  be,tliat  it  addresses  itself  forcibly 
to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and  calls 
up  a  train  of  associations  with  feelings  and 
ideas  the  most  exquisite  and  poetical. 

On  the  poetry  of  historical  painting,  vol- 
umes might  be  written — ^but  as  much,  per- 
haps too  much,  has  already  been  said  on 
painting  in  general,  I  will  merely  add  a  few 
remarks  on  this  particular  branch  of  the  art 
It  is  obvious,  on  first  turning  our  attention 
to  this  subject,  that  the  grand  requisite  for  a 
poetical  painter,  is  a  mind  so  cultivated  and 
informed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  warmed 
by  enthusiasm,  as  to  enable  the  artist  to 
enter  fully  and  deeply  into  the  subject  before 
him.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  need  only 
contrast  the  touching  patbosi,  the  wild  grace, 
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and  beaaty  given  by  Gainsborough  to  all 
his  cottage  children,  with  some  of  our  more 
modern  and  ephemeral  productions,  where 
a  young  lady  with  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
fasliionable  boarding  school,  or  where  at 
least  a  lay  figure  is  dressed  in  rags  and 
called  a  beggar  girl.  The  little  motherless 
looking  children  in  Gainsborough's  pictures 
oSer  a  silent  appeal  to  our  best  and  tender- 
est  feelings,  and  it  is  evident  lie  must  have 
powerfully  realized  in  his  own  mind  all 
that  belongs  to  orphan-destitution,  as  well 
as  to  the  simple  habits  and  feelings  of 
rustic  life. 

Next  to  this  qualification  for  a  poetical 
painter,  is  a  capacity  ibr  combining  a  whole 
from  particular  and  suitable  parts,  and  the 
art  of  keeping  all  sucli  parts  in  their  proper 
degree  of  relation  and  subordination.  If  lor 
instance  a  painter,  in  representing  the  death 
of  a  father  of  a  family,  should  so  far  forget 
the  dignity  of  his  subject,  as  to  make  a  fa- 
vourite dog  advance  to  the  centre  of  the 
piece  and  lick  his  master's  face,  the  unity  of 
the  whole  would  be  destroyed ;  and  instead 
of  tiie  feelings  being  affected  by  sympathy 
with  the  grief  there  represented,  the  general 
and  very  natural  exclamation  would  be— 
"What  can  the  dog  be  doing?"  But  let 
the  afflicted  family,  next  to  their  dying 
parent,  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  scene. 
Let  the  focus  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
of  distress  diverge  amongst  the  domestics  or 
less  interested  members  of  the  household, 
and  then  in  the  distance  the  same  dog  might 
very  properly  be  introduced,  looking  through 
the  half  open  door  with  surprise  and  per- 
plexity upon  the  unwonted  scene,  and  stand- 
ing with  one  foot  lifled  up  as  if  doubting 
whether  it  were  a  place  and  time  for  him  to 
venture  in.  The  same  kind  of  subordination 
with  respect  to  light  and  colour  is  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  formation  of  a 
scene.  That  picture  which  is  broken  up 
with  a  variety  of  spots  of  light  and  shade, 
can  neither  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  nor^jon- 
vey  to  the  mind  sensations  of  concenuated 
or  powerful  interest.  But  as  the  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as 
of  form  and  colouring,  belong  more  exclu- 
sively to  the  studio,  I  shall  merely  repeat  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  that  none  of  these 
rules  can  in  any  single  instance  be  so  vio- 


lated u  to  offend  the  eye,  or  strike  the  fancy 
with  an  impression  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  painter,  without  the  charm  of  the  whole 
being  sacrificed.  With  the  practir^l  parts 
of  his  profession,  the  pointer  must  mtike 
himself  acquainted,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  poet  learns  the  grammatical  use  of 
language,  and  studies  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion ;  nor  would  a  glaring  breai^  of  pro- 
priety of  style  be  less  pardonable  in  one  in- 
stance, than  a  gross  departure  from  the 
established  rules  of  art  in  the  other. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause wc  arc  perpetually  nearing  of  the  in- 
spiration, ratlier  than  the  cultivation  of 
genius ;  and  that  the  merit  of  a  painting, 
rather  than  the  misfortune  of  the  painter, 
consists  in  his  being  self-taught  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  so  glaring  a 
misuse  of  language,  is  that  it  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  exciting  in  the  vulgar  mind  high- 
er notions  of  the  influence  of  intellectual 
power.  The  constant  labour  and  concen- 
trated application  which  marked  the  lives  of 
tlie  most  eminent  painters,  prove  that  im- 
mediate inspiration  had  little  to  do  with  the 
work  of  their  hands.  Indeed  I  know  not 
what  inspiration  is,  with  regard  to  the  fine 
arts ;  unless  it  be  the  first  moving  spring  of 
action — the  desire— the  thirst  for  excellence 
obtained  at  any  cost,  which  operates  upon 
the  talent  and  the  will,  prompting  the  one  to 
seek  and  the  other  to  submit  to,  all  the  labo- 
rious, irksome,  and  difficult  means  which 
are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  painter  knows  well  what  it  has  cost 
him  to  compose  one  entire  figure  out  of  tlie 
various  parts,  which  intense  study  has  taught 
him  are  essential  to  any  particular  whole. 
He  knows,  but  there  is  no  need  that  he 
should  tell  the  world,  how  many  thousand 
sketches  he  has  made  of  each  individual 
limb,  by  how  many  heart-breaking  failures 
tlie  wreath  of  fame  has  been  torn  from  his 
brow,  what  days  and  nights  he  has  spent  in 
the  adjustment  of  tlie  cloak  of  a  favorite 
hero,  how  the  head  of  his  saint  has  been  de- 
signed from  sketches  made  in  Italy,  the  feet 
of  his  martyr  brought  from  Paris,  and  the 
hand  of  his  goddess  copied  from  that  of  his 
own  lady-love  at  home,  who  had  laid  aside 
her  stitching,  and  doffed  her  thimble,  aAer 
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mnny  fruitless  entreaties,  oonsenting  for  five 
minutes  only,  and  with  the  liberty  of  scold- 
ing all  the  time,  to  sit  for  the  likeness  of  her 
hand.  And  this  is  what  tlie  vulgar  call  in- 
spiration I  They  speak  too  of  expression  in 
n  portrait,  just  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  ma- 
gical atmosphere  thrown  around  the  figure, 
and  capable  of  converting  form  and  colour 
of  any  description  into  a  likeness.  They  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  observe  that  the  eye- 
brows in  the  original  are  arched,  and  that 
the  painter  has  made  them  straight ;  they 
are  ignorant  that  the  nostrils  when  depressed 
at  one  comer  denote  melancholy,  when  ele- 
vated vivacity  and  wit ;  that  the  artist  can 
inimediately  produce  a  total  change  in  the 
ciiaracter  of  the  mouth,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  closing  line ;  and  tliat  it  is  by  a 
long  course  of  study,  experience,  and  unre- 
mitting labour,  that  he  makes  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted,  not  only  witii  the  natu- 
ral Ibrmatio.'i  of  the  human  countenance,  but 
also  with  those  muscular  adections  which 
accompany  certain  emotions  of  the  mind; 
that  by  these  means  he  is  enabled  not  only 
to  perceive,  but  to  imitate  the  characteristic 
lines  and  features,  and  thus  to  produce  what 
is  called  expression. 

On  dismissing  the  idea  of  inspiration  from 
the  art  of  painting,  and  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  study  and  experience,  we  see  that 
a  poetical  painter,  though  elevated  to  the 
highest  distinctions  of  genius,  can  only  have 
attained  that  eminence  by  a  process  not  im- 
properly called  education;  though  it  mayor 
may  not  have  been  conducted  in  strict  con- 
formity with  academical  rules.  This  process 
may  be  divided  into  tlire^  stages.  First,  he 
feels  the  moving  spring  of  action — the  ardent 
desire  which  prompts  the  young  artist  to  look 
abroad  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  to 
search  out  with  penetrating  and  comprehen- 
sive vision,  the  eternal  principles  of  things, 
and  to  discover  and  acknowledge  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found,  the  imperishable  essence  of 
beauty.  Thousands  of  human  beings  are 
alivo  lo  this  state  of  feeling,  who  from  want 
oC  suitable  advantages,  from  different  bias, 
in  short,  from  necessity,  are  hindered  from 
advancing  farther  in  the  walks  of  art;  and 
tlierefore  thousands  are  sensible  of  the  poet- 
ical influence  of  painting,  who  ha\'e  never 
touched  a  pencil,  or  only  touched  one  to  their 


own  shame  and  disappointment  Bat  let 
the  young  artist,  stimulated  with  this  burn- 
ing desire — this  unquenchable  thirst  for 
physical  and  moral  excellence,  submit  liim- 
self  to  the  strictest  discipline  of  the  schools, 
will  his  energy  be  impaired,  his  genius  ex- 
tinguished, or  his  enthusiasm  subdued  7  No. 
No  more  than  the  poet  in  selecting  suitable 
words  as  the  vehicle  to  convey  his  ideas  to 
mankind,  will  lose  the  Promethean  fire  which 
gives  life  and  splendour  to  his  verse :  and 
just  with  the  same  facility  can  tlie  painter 
strike  off  a  perfect  picture  without  adherence 
to  established  rules,  as  the  minstrel  can  pour 
his  harmonious  thoughts  in  a  language  un- 
known to  him  before. 

From  the  stern  practice  of  the  schools,  the 
artist  in  time  emerges,  though  only  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  his  education,  and  widen 
the  field  of  those  studies  which  the  longest 
life  of  man  is  insufficient  to  complete.  This 
brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  stage,  when 
the  artist,  still  animated  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, launches  forth  into  the  world. 
Having  become  tlioroughly  initiated  into  the 
use  of  the  proper  means,  he  is  noAV  able  to 
apply  both  the  ardour  of  his  soul,  and  the  la- 
bour of  his  hand,  to  the  production  of  those 
splendid  works  which  his  mind  is  not  less 
able  to  conceive,  for  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  internal  construction, 
their  peculiar  distinctions,  and  limitations. 
Fully  qualified  to  enter  the  realm  of  poetry, 
he  identifies  himself  willi  the  author,  and  re- 
garding his  hero  in  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character,  invests  him  with  a  nobility  of 
mien  and  stature,  which,  if  it  is  not  true  to  his 
physical  formation,  is  true  to  nature;  be- 
cause his  nature  was  noble,  and  the  charac- 
ter which  the  historian  is  able  to  describe 
with  the  intervention  of  time,  and  the  change 
of  scene  and  circumstance,  he  must  impress 
upon  the  canvass,  as  it  were  with  one  stroke, 
and  concentrate  into  the  space  of  a  single 
moment,  the  accumulated  influence,  and 
power,  and  majesty,  of  a  long  life  of  glorious 
actions.  Animated  by  the  spirit-stirring  in- 
fluence of  poetic  feeling,  he  can  now  lake 
captive  the  fallen  monarch,  in  chains  which 
his  own  hand  flings  around  him;  he  can 
allure  the  sylvan  deity  into  bowers  of  his 
own  constructing ;  personify  the  impassioned 
minstrel  with  a  harmony  of  colouring,  like 
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TnuBtc  to  the  eye ;  and  tinge  an  angel's  wingi 
with  the  golden  hues  of  heaven. 

The  greatest  merit  of  painting  is,  tliat 
like  poetry,  it  addresses  itself  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  intellectual  enjoyment,  widiout 
which  its  greatest  beauties  would  neither  be 
appreciated  or  seen — principles  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  and  oflen  neither  felt  nor 
acknowledged,  until  called  forth  by  the  works 
of  art  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  paint- 
ing, is  commonly  and  superficially  consid- 
ered to  be  only  as  it  is  an  imitaHve  art 
Why  then  do  not  coloured  figures  in  wax, 
rank  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
than  the  more  laborious  and  cumbrous  pro- 
ductions of  the  sculptor?  And  why  do  not 
miniature  landscapes,  with  the  real  elevation 
of  hills,  trees,  and  houses,  made  of  cork  or 
clay,  and  coloured  to  the  hues  of  nature, 
please  more  than  the  level  surface,  on  which 
form  and  distance  are  denoted  merely  by  a 
particular  management  of  colour,  so  as  to 
represent  light  and  shade  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
in  such  performances,  however  ingeniously 
managed,  nothing  is  led  for  the  imagination. 
We  see  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  pronounce 
it  to  be  very  pretty,  and  think  no  more  about 
it ;  while  those  in  which  the  effect  alone  is 
obvious,  and  the  means  enveloped  in  their 
proper  obscurity^  strike  the  beholder  with 
feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration;  while 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  he  re- 
ceives just  so  much  information,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  set  the  imagination  afloat  upon  an 
immeasurable  ocean  of  thought  Let  hands 
profane  colour  to  the  very  Ufe  an  Apollo  or 
a  Venus,  and  we  should  see  nothing  more 
than  a  fine  man,  and  a  pretty  woman ;  but 
in  contemplating  them  as  they  are,  we  be- 
hold the  eternal  principles  of  imperishable 
beauty,  handed  down  to  us  from  distant  ages, 
conceived  by  one  nation,  appropriated  by 
another,  and  acknowledged  by  all  witli  the 
profoundest  admiration. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  next  to  poetry, 
constitute  the  grand  medium  by  which  tlie 
Bubliroest  ideas,  and  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
sations are  conveyed  to  the  human  mind. 
It  is  true  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  more 
essentially  sublime,  as  well  as  beautiful ;  but 
nature  speaks  to  us  in  a  voice  wliich  we  do 
not  always  hear,  and  cannot  always  under- 
stand.   It  is  r9hm  nature  is  interpreted  by 


the  power  of  human  genius,  that  we  hear 
roost  forcibly,  and  if  we  do  not  understand, 
we  fed  the  eternal  truths  which  have  their 
archetype  in  nature,  and  their  corresponding 
impress  in  the  soul  of  man. 


THE  POETRY  OP  SOUND. 

AMOTfosT  the  organs  of  perception  by 
which  ideas  of  sensible  things  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  no- 
tice those  which  are  most  important  and  ob- 
vious— the  eye,  and  the  ear.  Pain  ting  forms 
the  n^dium  of  connexion  between  the  eye 
and  the  mind :  language  supplies  the  mind 
with  ideas,  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
Our  attention  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by 
visible  objects  alone,  and  having  conducted 
them  to  the  mind  through  one  avenue,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  take  up  the  subject  of 
sound,  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  pro- 
gressive approach  by  another. 

Sound  is  perhaps  of  all' subjects  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  poetic  feeling,  not 
only  because  it  comprehends  within  its  wide- 
ly extended  sphere,  the  influence  of  music, 
so  powerful  over  the  passions  and  affections 
of  our  nature ;  but  because  tiiere  is  in  poe- 
try itself,  a  cadence — a  perceptible  harmo- 
ny, which  delights  the  ear  wliile  the  eye  re- 
mains unaffected.  The  ear  \a  also  more 
subject  than  tlie  eye  to  the  influence  of 
association,  just  in  proportion  as  the  impres- 
sions it  receives  are  more  isolated  or  dis- 
tinct The  eye  perceives  a  great  number 
of  objects  at  once,  or  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion that  they  tend  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  each,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  unclosed, 
continues  to  behold,  and  to  perceive,  without 
a  moment's  intermission ;  but  the  ear,  besides 
being  compelled  to  receive  sounds,  merely  as 
they  are  offered  to  it,  without,  like  the  eye, 
possessing  the  powers  of  searching,  selecting, 
and  investigating  for  itself,  has  ita  intervals 
of  silence,  which  render  the  impressions  that 
have  been  made  more  durable,  and.  tiiose 
which  are  to  follow  more  acute.  Wherever 
there  is  any  visible  object,  the  eye,  and  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  may  receive  pleasure, 
because  li^t  itMslf  is  beautiful,  and  tiie 
glancing  sunbeams  even  on  the  walla  of  u 
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priBon,  afford  to  the  unfortunate  dwellers 
wiiiiin,  associations  which  connect  those 
beams  with  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  the 
skies,  ttie  air,  and  a  luiittitude  of  agreeable 
ideas  which  naturally  present  themselves; 
but  the  ear  is  much  less  irequcntly  gratified 
than  the  eye,  especially  in  towns,  where  it 
is  denied  the  negative  enjoyment  of  silence. 
Comf.are  the  frequency  of  light  and  sun- 
shine appearing  even  on  the  prison  wall, 
with  the  occurrence  of  any  sweet,  or  sooth- 
ing sound  within  those  gloomy  precincts. 
Compare  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  the 
appearance  of  order,  regularity,  and  magnif- 
icence to  be  seen  in  the  city,  with  tlie  per- 
petual tumult  and  din,  by  which  the  ear  is 
distressed  and  annoyed.  Compare  tne  end- 
less variety  of  charms  presented  to  the  eye 
by  external  nature,  with  tlie  frequent  silence 
which  prevails  in  the  country,  and  we  shall 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  ear  is  an  organ 
less  active,  aid  less  occupied  than  the  eye ; 
and  thus  we  may  account  for  its  impressions 
being  so  intense,  as  well  as  so  peculiarly 
iraught  with  associations  tlie  most  powerful 
aad  afiecting  to  the  mind. 

Why  certain  sounds  should  be  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  to  the  ear  may  be  best 
understood  by  examining  the  principles  of 
music ;  which  for  more  reasons  than  one,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  introduce  into  tlie  pre^ 
sent  work.  The  established  fact  that  the 
ear  is  gratified  by  harmony,  and  pained  by 
discord,  is  quite  sufiieient  for  my  present 
purpose;  bat  why,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, we  arc  delighted  with  sounds  wliich 
are  in  themselves,  and  separate  from  asaoci- 
atioQ,  the  most  intolerable  discord,  may  very 
properly  form  a  subject  of  serious  oonsider- 
ation  here. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking,  dk  .well 
as  most  familiar  instances  of  this  kind,  is 
the  cawing  of  the  rook.  When  tliis  bird  is 
taken  captive  and  brought  into  your  room, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  offensive  to  the 
ear,  more  harsh,  or  discordant,  tlian  its 
voice;  and  yet  the  same  voice  heard  in 
certain  situations  in  the  open  air  is  rrovrr- 
biaiiy  musical — heard  as  a  number  of  these 
social  and  sagacious  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  are  winging  their  slow  and  soienm 
fli;^ht,  while  their  shadows  flit  over  the  riclily 
coUimated  iandaeape,  and  approaching  the 


abodes  of  man,  they  wheel  round  and  round 
in  graceful  circles,  returning  homeward  with 
the  same  speed,  the  same  desire,  and  the 
same  end  in  view,  the  language  of  the  whole 
community  reminding  the  listener  of  the 
voices  of  wearied  but  contented  travellers, 
well  pleased  to  return  from  their  journey ; 
while  they  congratulate  each  other  upon 
the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  the  secuiity 
which  awaits  them  in  their  ancestral  dwell- 
ing& 

Though  &e  language  of  the  roc^  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  to  those  who  know 
litde  of  rural  scenes  or  rural  pleasures,  ex- 
tremely monotonous,  it  is  capable  of  varying 
that  language  by  a  cadence  of  expression 
both  familiar  and  interesting  to  the  privi- 
ieged  class  of  beings  who  draw  upon  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  dieir 
amusement  and  delight.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  rooks  first  begin  to  be  busy  with 
their  nests,  their  language,  like  their  feel- 
ings and  occupations,  is  cheerful,  bustling, 
and  tumultuous.  Within  tlie  rookery  it  is 
perfect  discord ;  but  heard  in  the  distance, 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  innumerable  pleasing 
associations  with  that  delightful  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  universal  alacrity  and  joy 
with  which  the  animal  creation  resume 
their  preparations  for  a  new  and  happy  life. 
But  it  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bustle  of  the 
spring  and  summer  has  subsided,  that  the 
language  of  the  rook  is  most  poetical.  There 
is  then  a  melancholy  cadence  in  its  voice, 
heard  slowly  and  at  intervals,  which  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  general  aspect  of 
nature;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  suppose  that 
this  sagacious  bird,  perched  upon  the  top- 
nM>8t  bough  of  some  venerable  tree,  is  mak- 
ing observations  upon  the  external  world, 
and  sympathising  in  the  universal  tendency 
to  decay,  exliibited  in  the  scattered  (ruit, 
the  faded  foliage,  and  the  withered  grass. 

Of  the  same  description  of  sound  is  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb,  which  in  itself  is  as  en- 
tirely devoid  of  sweetness  and  mek>dy,  as 
the  cawing  of  the  rook ;  yet  the  voice  of  the 
lamb  has  been  so  long  and  so  intimately 
oonneeted  in  idea  with  the  season  of  spring, 
with  green  fields  and  sunny  slopes^  with 
scented  hawthorn,  yeUow  cowaUps,  rich 
meadows,  and  wandering  rills ;  as  wall  as 
with  plenty,  and  ianoQenoe,  and  peace  I  (hat 
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our  best  poets  have  deemed  it  no  violation 
of  the  laws  to  which  genius  is  amenable,  to 
mingle  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  with  the 
sweetest  harmony  of  nature. 

One  more  instance  of  the  same  kind  will 
suffice — the  croak  of  the  raven,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  other  two  in  the  harshness  and 
dissonance  with  which  it  strikes  upon  the 
ear ;  and  yet  how  perfectly  harmonious  is 
the  croak  of  the  raven  when  it  echoes 
amongst  the  rocky  heights  of  the  mountain, 
or  rising  from  the  nigged  clifis  of  the  shore, 
mingles  with  the  hollow  and  tumultuous 
roar  of  the  ever  restless  ocean. 

The  voices  of  the  innumerable  singing 
birds,  which  people  our  gardens,  fields,  and 
groves,  filling  the  air  with  one  perpetual 
melody,  are  well  known  to  every  listening 
ear  and  feeling  mind,  both  in  their  natural 
music,  and  in  their  poetical  associations. 
From  the  sweet,  pleiintive  notes  of  the  robin, 
to  the  rich,  full  warble  of  the  thrush  and 
blackbird^  they  are  in  themselves,  and  sepa- 
rate from  all  relative  ideas,  most  delightful 
to  the  ear,  under  almost  all  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances except  one ;  and  that  is,  when 
heard  through  the  bars  of  the  solitary  prison 
to  which  the  wild  minstrels  of  nature  are  too 
often  inhumanly  condemned.  The  two 
most  melancholy  sounds  in  the  world,  are 
the  song  of  the  caged  bird,  and  the  voice  of 
the  street  minstrel.  It  makes  the  heart  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  wild,  joyous 
minstrelsy  of  nature,  sicken  to  hear  either. 
Suspended  in  his  narrow  cage,  and  excluded 
by  an  outer  prison  from  all  participation  in 
the  fresh  and  genial  air,  or  hung  without 
these  walls  in  the  heat  and  din  and  suffoca- 
tion of  the  crowded  city,  perhaps  the  little 
prisoner  feels  a  gleam  of  sunshine  fall  upon 
his  plumed  wing,  and  in  an  instant  the  fire 
of  nature  is  kindled  in  his  bosom.  He  may 
know  nothing  of  the  flowery  fields,  let  us 
hope  he  possesses  not  the  faculty  of  remem- 
bering what  once  he  was ;  but  in  his  bound- 
ing breast  instinct  supplies  the  place  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  he  pines  for 
he  knows  not  what  Animated  with  the 
energy  of  a  wild  free  life,  he  flutters  his  light 
wings  with  a  quick  and  fairy  motion,  almost 
spiritual  in  its  grace,  and  oh !  how  touching 
in  the  perpetual  fruitlessness  of  its  efforts 
to  "  flee  away  and  be  at  rest"    Still  the  life 


of  itB  little  soul  is  unsubdued,  and  it  war- 
bles out  its  longest,  loudest  notes,  even  there, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  man,  or  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  power  in  nature,  a 
power  of  expansion  and  vitality,  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  controlling,  contracting,  and 
contaminating  hand. 

There  is  a  scene  exhibited  every  day 
throughout  the  summer  months,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
template until  the  mind  is  filled  with  mis- 
anthropy, and  we  learn  to  loathe  and  shun 
our  own  species.  In  fields  sufficiently  re- 
mote from  the  city  to  admit  of  their  being 
the  resort  of  birds,  men  are  accustomed  to 
station  themselves  with  a  trap  and  snare,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  singing  birds  for 
the  LfOndon  markets.  The  trap  is  a  large 
net,  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  in 
a  moment;  the  snare  is  a  little  chirping 
bird,  tied  fast  to  the  end  of  a  pliant  stick, 
which  rebounds  with  the  flutter  of  its  wings, 
and  thus  the  bird  alternately  rising  and 
sinking  has  something  the  appearance  of 
dancing  at  will  upon  the  light  and  buoyant 
spray.  The  man,  the  monarch  of  creation, 
all  the  while  crouches  on  the  ground  to  watch 
his  prey,  and  when  one  little  sufiferer  has  by 
its  fruitless  struggles  so  well  mimicked  the 
movements  of  a  joyous  flight,  as  to  allure 
its  fellow  victims  into  the  snare,  the  fatal 
knot  is  drawn,  the  man  chooses  out  from  the 
number  the  sweetest  songsters,  and  after 
depositing  them  separately  in  an  immense 
number  of  little  cages,  brought  with  him  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mar- 
ket, purchased,  and  made  miserable  during 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  for  the  delectation  of 
London  ears,  and  the  benefit  of  society  in 
general. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  efifect  of 
my  own  fancy,  or  that  such  was  really  the 
fact,  but  the  men  whom  I  have  seen  employ- 
ed in  this  business,  looked  to  me  uncom- 
monly large,  that  is,  personally  large. 
There  was  so  strange  a  contrast  between 
their  magnitude  and  that  of  the  little  fragile 
beings  they  were  contending  with  upon 
such  unequal  terms;  between  the  fitmtic 
fluttering  of  the  decoy  bird  and  the  joyous 
flight  of  the  free  ones ;  between  this  system 
of  deception,  artifice  and  cruelty,  and  the 
open  and  manly  performance  of  that  Chri»- 
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tian  duty  which  teaehec  us  to  deal  merci* 
fully  even  with  the  meanest  of  Giod's  crea- 
tures, that  I  have  always  considered  this 
scene  as  amongst  the  most  melancholy  of 
those  incident  to  a  congregated  mass  of 
human  beings  in  an  imperfect  state  of  moral 
cultivation. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  sounds 
made  conducive  to  the  embellishment  of 
poetry  amongst  which  that  of  the  wind  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  of  poetical  as- 
sociations. Strike  out  this  master  chord 
from  the  harp  of  nature,  and  the  music  of 
the  spheres  would  be  harmony  no  more. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  waveless  sea;  in 
the  wide  desert,  where  the  sterile  sand  re- 
poses unruffled;  or  in  more  domestic  and 
familiar  scenes,  when  the  sky  is  concealed 
behind  a  dense  mass  of  motionless  cloud, 
when  the  flowers  no  longer  tremble  on  their 
slender  stems,  and  even  the  aspen  leaves 
are  still,  a  voice  is  wanting  to  remind  us  of 
the  prevalence  and  potency  of  one  mighty 
element ;  and  we  feel  as  if  the  great  spirit 
of  nature  were  either  sleeping  or  dead. 
The  least  perceptible  movement  in  the  air, 
the  slightest  sound  of  the  passing  breeze  as 
it  whispers  through  the  leafy  boughs  of  the 
forest,  fills  up  the  dreary  void ;  an  all-per- 
vading intelligence  again  hves  around  us, 
and  the  imaginative  mind  holds  ideal  inter- 
course with  invisible  beings,  whose  home  is 
in  the  wilderness,  and  whose  mystical  com- 
panionship is  the  symbolical  language  in 
which  nature  is  ever  speaking  to  her  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  temper  and  con- 
struction of  that  mind,  the  voice  of  the  wind 
brings  tidings  either  joyful  or  melancholy. 
It  may  whisper  in  those  low  sweet  tones 
which  are  sacred  to  the  communicatioh  of 
happiness,  or  it  may  answer  to  the  sadness 
of  the  soul  in  long  plaintive  notes  that  re- 
semble a  continued,  vmbroken,  and  universal 
sigh.  It  may  tell  of  the  gardens  of  the  East, 
of  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  that  float  upon  its 
buoyant  wings,  of  the  cooling  flow  of  spark- 
ling waterfalls,  of  the  ^  delicate  breathing'' 
of  summer  flowers;  or  of  the  bleak  moun- 
tain, the  howling  wilderness,  the  deep  echo 
of  the  gloomy  cave,  the  rushing  of  the  with- 
ered grass,  and  the  waving  of  the  boughs 
ofi  die  cypress.    Precisely  as  the  mind  is 


affected  it  inAerpreta  the  language  of  the 
wind,  and  receives  its  portion  of  joy  or  sor- 
row (from  the  associations  which  that  fa- 
miliar sound  conveys.  This,  howeyer,  can 
only  be  the  case  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. There  are  situations  in  which  the 
howling  of  the  wind  so  closely  reaembies 
the  low  monotonous  wail  of  inexhaustible 
sorrow,  that  the  pleasure  it  is  known  to  afibrd 
to  some  individuals  of  particular  taste  and 
feeling,  can  only  be  accounted  (at  by  aup- 
posing  thai  it  forcibly  reminds  them,  by 
contraBt,  of  their  own  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment In  the  same  manner,  those  who  love 
to  listen  to  the  nightly  tempest  are  wont  to  stir 
the  fire  and  pity  the  sailors,  and  then  turn- 
ing inward  to  their  own  contracted  circle  of 
delight,  congratulate  themselves  that  it  is 
broken  in  upon  by  no  storms,  invaded  by  no 
distress,  and  subject  to  no  apprehensions  of 
impending  calamity. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  sound  rendered 
familiar  to  us  by  their  frequent  and  natural 
occurrence,  the  voice  of  the  storm  is  the 
most  potent  in  its  influence.  Whether  it 
comes  bounding  and  booming  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  raging  sea,  or  roaring  throu^^ 
the  stately  forest,  it  is  alike  grand  and  ter- 
rific— aUke  full  of  association  with  images 
of  majesty  and  awe,  and  ideas  of  partial  or 
universal  destruction  by  a  mighty  but  un- 
seen power.  The  speed  with  which  it  tra- 
vels seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  feelings  which  it  awakens,  but 
swiil  as  the  wind  may  be  in  its  irresistible 
progress,  it  is  not  more  so  than  thought,  to 
which  even  a  sudden  explosion  of  matter 
affords  time  for  the  combination  of  a  number 
of  famihar  ideas,  by  a  process  unknown  to 
the  mind  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  rag- 
ing of  the  tempest,  to  those  who  have  aever 
heard  it  with  feelings  alive  to  the  poetry  of 
nature,  would  be  described  as  one  continu- 
ous and  monotonous  sound;  but  to  those 
who  have,  it  is  marked  by  a  variety  of  dis- 
tinctions, which  accounts  for  the  variety  of 
sensations  it  occasions.  To  begin  first  with 
the  hollow  roar  marking  the  interval  when 
it  seems  to  be  retreating  as  if  to  gather 
strength,  then  the  mighty  gathering  and  the 
irresistible  progress  with  which  it  rushes  as 
swift  as  lightning  through  immeasurable 
space,  leaving  just  time  for  the  most  appal- 
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kig  appreheiiMoiM,  as  H  eones  Icmder,  and 
louder,  and  at  last  bursts  upon  us  in  one 
overwhelming  tumult,  mingling  every  ima- 
ginable oomibination  of  terrific  sound,  from 
the  crash  of  falling  matter,  to  the  shrieks  of 
wild  despair.  And  it  is  this  combination  of 
impressions,  each  bringing  along  with  it  a 
train  of  associations,  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  excitement  of  the  scene — an 
excitement  either  distressing  or  mvigorating, 
fearful  or  exquisitely  delightful,  according 
to  the  peculiar  temper  or  capability  of  the 
mind  of  the  listener. 

There  are  three  important  attributes  be- 
longing to  the  wind,  which  combine  to  in- 
vest it  with  a  character  of  intelligence.  Mo- 
tion, which  gives  the  appearance  of  life  to 
the  external  world ;  sound,  which  operates 
upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
ther sense,  and  resembles  the  universal 
voice  of  creation ;  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  omnipresence,  an  attribute 
so  potent  in  its  infhience  upon  our  feelings, 
that  from  the  searching,  penetrating,  and 
pervading  power  of  the  wind,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  assign  to  it  a  character  which  dif- 
fers little  from  actual  personality.  From 
ancient  times  down  to  the  present  moment, 
the  wind  is  spoken  of  as  a  swifl  and  faithful 
messenger.  We  say— "tell  it  not  to  the 
winds,"  lest  they  should  carry  the  report  to 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  commu- 
nicate the  tidings  to  its  inmost  recesses; 
**  Give  thy  sorrow  to  the  winds,"  that  they 
may  bear  it  away  on  their  elastic  wings,  and 
disperse  it  too  widely  for  any  single  particle 
to  remain  perceptible,  through  the  regions 
of  illimitable  space ;  and  the  great  master 
magician  who  could  wield  at  will  all  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  elements,  has  thus  powerfully 
represented  the  instrumentality  of  the  winds 
in  calling  forth  the  self-upbraidings  of  a 
guilty  conscience : 

O,  It  i«  monttroos !  monstroaa  t 
Methought,  the  billow*  ipoke,  and  told  me  of  it; 
7%e  tttndi  did  $ing  it  to  me  ;  nnd  the  thunderf 
That  deep  and  dreadflil  organ-pipe,  pronoane*d 
The  name  or  Proaper  !— 

Next  to  the  sound  of  wind,  that  of  water 
is  pertiaps  the  most  poetical;  whether  it 
falls  dear,  and  sharp,  and  tinkling  drop  by 


drop  into  the  hoUow  baain  of  rock,  or  wan^ 
ders  through  the  woodland  with  a  warbling 
and  mellow  voice,  or  glides  in  the  sheeted 
water-fall  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain) 
with  a  sofl  and  silvery  sound,  or  rushes  over 
its  pent-up  channel,  in  all  the  wild  tumult  of 
an  impetuous  torrent^-whether  rising  and 
falling  upon  the  distant  shore,  with  a  solemn 
and  monotonous  motion,  or  bellowing  forth 
the  mandates  of  the  imperious  ocean,  it 
threatens  to  overwhelm  and  destroy,  by 
sweeping  every  atom  of  moving  or  perisha- 
ble matter,  into  the  unsearchable  abyss  of 
its  unfathomable  waters ;  it  is  the  same  mu- 
sical voice  that  salutes  our  ear,  whilst  wan- 
dering over  the  mountains,  reposing  in  the 
valley,  or  meditating  upon  the  wave  beaten 
shore. 

As  the  representation  of  water  in  a  land- 
scape, is  said  in  the  language  of  painters,  to 
give  repose  to  the  picture  by  harmonizing 
with  the  colours  of  the  sky,  so  the  soothing 
and  melodious  sound  of  water,  harmonizing 
with  the  winds,  softens  down  the  wild  cry  of 
different  animals,  and  the  sharp  shrill  min- 
strelsy of  the  woods,  blending  into  one  de- 
lightful symphony,  the  universal  voice  of  na- 
ture. If  anything  can  be  added,  to  render 
this  symphony  more  perfect— if  the  refine- 
mentsof  artmay  so  mingle  with  the  sym- 
plicity  of  nature,  as  to  enhance  our  enjoy- 
ment of  both,  it  is  when  sweet  music  is  heard 
upon  the  water ;  for  music  is  the  great  maa> 
ter  key  which  unlocks  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  bringing  to  light  more 
hidden  things  than  ever  were  called  forth 
or  revealed  by  the  direct  language  of  words. 
When  plaintive,  it  addresses  itself  to  sensi- 
bilities that  have  long  been  dormant,  or  never 
were  awakened  before,  softening  the  flinty 
heart,  and  suffusing  with  the  warm  tribute 
of  genuine  tenderness,  eyes  that  had  forgot- 
ten to  weep;  when  light  and  joyous,  it 
touches  as  with  electric  power,  the  springs 
of  animal  motion  and  elasticity,  and  in  an 
instant  the  dark  brow  becomes  enlivened,  the 
old  resume  their  youth,  the  weary  step  is 
quickened,  and  ^e  shadows  of  life  are 
trampled  down  in  the  light  and  playful 
dance ;  when  wild,  and  free,  and  national  in 
Its  associations,  it  strikes  the  soul  of  the 
patriot,  and  the  chains  of  the  oppressor  are 
bunt  asunder;  while,  planting  himself  on 
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his  Dative  hflls,  with  a  step  as  finn  as  the 
beetling  rock,  a  heart  as  invincible  as  the 
storm,  and  a  front  as  undavinted  as  the 
mountain's  brow,  he  defies  the  might  of  the 
invading  foe,  and  nerves  himself  to  defend 
his  liberties  or  die ;  or  when  slow,  and  so- 
lemn, and  majestic  in  its  strains,  it  falls  upon 
the  spirit  like  the  mantle  of  deep  thought, 
soothing  down  the  idle  flutter  of  evanescent 
joy,  the  fruitless  stirrings  of  ambition,  the 
selfish  and  sordid  cares  that  desolate  the 
mind,  and  difiiises  a  holy  calm,  which  if  not 
religion  itself,  brings  with  it  one  of  religion's 
best  and  sweetest  attributes — the  sanctity  of 
peace. 

The  evil  purposes  to  which  music  is  capa- 
ble of  being  applied,  might  afford  a  fertile 
subject  for  the  pen  of  the  moralist ;  its  power 
over  the  human  mind,  is  all  that  is  attempted 
to  be  established  here.  Operated  upon  by 
this  power,  how  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  have  been  led  on  to  do,  and  to  dare, 
what  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
attempting,  but  for  the  influence  of  this  po- 
tent spell — ^potent  in  its  immediate  efiects 
upon  the  feelings  and  afiections,  but.  Oh ! 
how  much  more  potent  in  the  recollections  it 
awakens ! 

Music  is  the  grand  vehicle  of  memory,  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  hoarded  treasure  of 
the  soul.  Words  may  define,  and  place  be- 
fore our  mental  perceptions,  as  in  a  map,  all 
that  has  been;  but  music,  suspending  the 
active  energies  of  the  mind,  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  soul,  in  a  voice  that  makes 
itself  be  heard,  amongst  the  tumult  and  ex- 
citement of  present  things — ^the  voice  of  the 
irrevocable  past 

We  listen,  as  to  a  curious  specimen  of  art, 
to  the  national  music  of  some  distant  country, 
about  which  we  interest  ourselves  no  farther 
than  as  it  occupies  a  place  upon  the  globe. 
We  listen,  we  criticise,  we  remark  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  the  air,  and  then  turn  away ; 
but  there  may  be  one  in  the  crowd  of  audi- 
tors— a  heart-stricken  exile  from  Ihat  very 
country — ^a  wanderer  without  a  home — 
dhven  about  from  one  inhospitable  shore  to 
another,  and  stupified  with  die  very  extrem- 
ity of  his  sufierings — he  hears  that  well- 
known  strain,  and  in  an  instant  plunges  into 
the  very  centre  of  his  early  attachments,  and 
the  warm  comforis  of  his  ancestral  home. 


He  sees  again  the  stately  woods  tfaatboond* 
ed  his  hereditary  domain,  and  hears  the 
rush  of  the  torrent  that  guarded  and  defined 
its  limits.  He  stands  again  upon  his  fadier's 
hearth,  and  feels  himself  a  free-bom  roan, 
proud  to  maintain  and  strong  to  defend  his 
liberties  and  rights.  The  music  ceases ;  a 
shadow  like  the  sable  pall  of  death  falls  upon 
the  ideal  picture,  and  again  he  stands  upon 
a  foreign  land,  an  alien,  desolate,  and  alone. 
We  have  all  known  some  blessed  season 
of  our  lives,  before  the  wheels  of  time  had 
grown  heavy  with  an  accumulation  of  harass- 
ing cares,  when  the  morning  was  bright 
upon  our  path,  and  the  evening  fell  around 
us  calm  and  serene  as  the  repose  of  our 
own  souls ;  when  the  friends  wc  loved,  loved 
usj  and  the  smiles  that  betrayed  our  happi- 
ne.ss  were  answered  by  smiles  that  told  of 
gladness  in  return ;  when  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  the  mountains  and  the  sky,  were  parts 
and  pillars  of  that  great  temple,  where  we 
met  to  worship  all  that  was  sublime,  eternal, 
and  holy ;  when  the  moon  was  the  centre  of 
love  and  beauty,  and  the  sun  of  life  and  light ; 
when  the  rivers  and  wandering  streams  were 
a  perpetual  refreshment  and  delight,  and  the 
ocean  was  a  flood  of  glory ;  when  the  dews, 
and  the  flowers,  and  the  stars  of  night,  blend- 
ed their  sweet  influences  together,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds,  the  murmuring  of  the  wa- 
terfall, and  the  whispering  of  the  gentle  gales, 
rose  in  a  perpetual  anthem  of  gratitude  and 
joy ;  and  when  music,  heard  as  it  was  heard 
then,  told  in  its  sweetest  tones  of  all  that  we 
treasured  of  the  past,  all  that  we  enjoyed  of 
the  present,  and  all  that  we  hoped  of  tlie  fu- 
ture. We  have  gone  forth  since  then  upon 
the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  the  morning  may 
have  risen  without  brightness  upon  our  path, 
and  the  evening  may  have  come  without  re- 
pose; we  may  have  missed  the  warm  wel- 
come of  the  eyes  we  loved,  and  the  smile 
that  was  wont  to  answer  to  our  own ;  we 
may  have  stood  alone  in  the  temple  of  na- 
ture without  reverence,  and  without  wor- 
ship ;  we  may  have  looked  up  to  tlie  queen 
of  night  without  beholding  her  beauty,  and 
to  the  sun  without  blessing  his  light;  we 
may  have  wandered  where  the  rippling  flow 
of  the  crystal  stream  brought  no  gladness, 
and  turned  away  from  the  ocean  as  from  a 
desert  plain ;  to  us  the  dews  may  have  fallen, 
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the  flowers  may  have  blootned,  and  the  stan 
of  night  may  have  shone  unheeded;  and 
the  grateful  and  harmonious  voice  of  nature 
may  have  sounded  without  expression,  weari- 
some and  void.  But  let  the  music  of  our 
early  days  be  heard  again,  and  the  flood- 
gates of  memory  are  opened ;  creation  re- 
sumes the  vividness  of  its  colouring;  the 
melody  of  sound  is  restored ;  and  the  soul, 
expanding  her  folded  wings,  soars  once 
again  up  to  her  natural  element  of  long  for- 
gotten happiness. 

We  have  said  that  the  song  of  the  caged 
bird,  and  that  of  the  street  minstrel,  are 
both  sad ;  and  yet  how  many  millions  pass 
on  their  daily  walk,  hearing,  without  re- 
garding either.  It  is  because  music  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  most  exquisite  sensations 
of  which  we  are  capable,  that  its  vulgar 
profanation  is  so  peculiarly  distressing;  it  is 
because  of  its  own  purity,  and  refinement^ 
and  adaptation  to  delicate  feelings,  and  high 
sentiments,  that  we  grieve  over  its  prostitu- 
tion to  low  purposes ;  it  is  because  it  is  pro- 
perly the  language  of  ecstacy  or  woe,  that 
we  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  sold  for  filthy  pence, 
grudgingly  doled  out,  or  still  more  grudging- 
ly denied.  We  hear,  at  intervals,  amidst  all 
tiie  dust  and  tumult  of  the  city,  the  tinkling 
sound  of  distant  music,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  voice  that  might  once  have  been 
sweet  We  listen  to  a  lively  strain  that 
should  have  echoed  through  stately  halls, 
amongst  marble  pillars,  and  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers. The  voice  of  the  minstrel  is  strained 
beyond  its  natural  pitch,  J)ut  no  ear  will  lis- 
ten ;  it  is  modulated,  but  no  heart  is  charmed. 
The  discord  of  city  sounds,  the  rattle  of 
wheels,  and  the  busy  tread  of  many  feet, 
carry  sway  the  sound,  and  the  sweetness 
is  lost  A  plaintive  lay^somes  next,  but  It  is 
alike  unavailable  in  moving  the  multitude; 
and  the  wretched  minstrels  wander  on,  a 
living  exemplification  of  the  impotence  of 
music  performed  without  appropriate  feel- 
ing, persisted  in  without  fitting  accompani- 
ments of  time  and  place,  and  poured  upon  un- 
grateful and  inattentive  ears. 

The  cultivation  of  music  as  a  science, 
clearly  marks  the  progress  of  national  civili- 
zation. In  almost  all  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  however  simple  or  barbarous 
the  state  of  their  inhabitanlB,  humble  at- 


tempts to  produce  something  like  music 
have  been  detected,  which  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  is  a  natural  faculty  or  feel- 
ing in  the  human  mind  that  pines  for  this 
peculiar  enjoyment  As  the  eye  is  gratified 
with  the  blending  of  difierent  colours,  so  is 
the  ear  regaled  with  the  harmony  of  differ 
ent  sounds.  The  general  aspect  of  tiie  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  wonderflil  construc- 
tion of  the  organ  of  sight,  show  how  admir- 
ably they  are  adapted  to  each  other;  yet 
much  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  that  he 
may  exercise  his  faculties  in  carrying  on  the 
same  principle  of  intellectual  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  nature,  and  diffusing  it  through 
the  region  of  art  As  relates  to  the  eye, 
this  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by 
painting;  as  relates  to  the  ear,  by  music. 
They  each  constitute  links  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  relative  connection  between  the 
organs  of  sense  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  Painting  is  generally  considered 
more  intellectual  than  music,  because  it  re- 
mains extant  and  tangible  to  criticism ; 
while  music  is  more  instantaneous,  and 
more  evanescent  in  its  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings; but  they  have  botli  worked  then*  way 
as  an  accompaniment  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  general  refinement;  they 
have  both  occupied  the  lives  of  many  able 
men,  requiring  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience, and  much  intellect,  to  bring  them  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection ;  and  they 
both  afford  pleasure,  upon  principles  which 
form  an  important  part  of  our  nature,  and 
are  inseparable  from  it 

It  is  true  there  are  human  beings  so 
strangely  constituted  tiiat  deficient  in  no 
other  faculty,  fliey  yet  declare  themselves 
incapable  of  being  charmed  by  music ;  but 
rather  &an  consign  them  at  once  to  the 
well-known  anathema  against  <<the  man 
that  has  not  music  in  his  soul,"  I  have  some- 
times fancied  that  these  individuals  were 
infhienced  by  prejudice,  or  early  bias^ 
against  music  in  some  particular  character; 
diat  they  might  probably  each  have  tbeir 
favourite  song  bird,  and  that  if  they  could 
once  be  convinced  that  the  music  to  which 
they  professed  themselves  insensible,  was 
only  a  different  arrangement  of  the  same 
notes  they  were  accustomed  to  Hsten  to 
with  delight  from  a  bird|  tfiey  would  no 
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longer  turn  away^  with  indifference  from  the 
muaic  of  the  harp  or  the  viol.  There  is 
one  kind  of  music,  which,  above  all  others, 
I  would  make  the  test  of  their  capability — 
the  music  of  the  voices  of  children.  If  they 
remain  unmoved  by  that,  the  case  would  be 
fully  proved  against  them,  and  there  would 
appear  no  reason  why  sentence  should  not 
be  immediately  pronounced  by  declaring 
them 

**Fk  ftnr  (reMon's  ■fratageiiM  and  tpolU." 

There  is  no  sound  that  salutes  us  in  our 
daily  and  familiar  walk,  more  affecting  than 
the  voice  of  infancy  in  its  happiest  moods. 
It  reminds  us,  with  its  fairy  tones  of  silvery 
music,  at  once  of  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  might  have  been ;  of  all  that  we  have 
lost  in  losing  our  innocence,  of  the  flowers 
that  still  linger  upon  the  path  of  life,  of  the 
sweetness  that  may  yet  be  extracted  from 
affection  and  simphcity,  from  tenderness 
and  truth ;  and  of  Uie  cherub  choir  tliatsing 
around  the  eternal  throne. 

The  poetry  of  village  sounds,  when  heard 
by  the  evening  wanderer,  scarcely  needs 
description  here.  The  clap  of  the  distant 
gate,  the  bark  of  the  faithful  watch-dog,  the 
bleat  of  the  folded  sheep,  the  faintly  distin- 
guished shout  of  some  victorious  winner  in 
the  village  game,  the  cry  of  the  child  under 
the  evening  discipline,  and  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  telling  of  the  toils  of  the  past,  or  of 
the  coming  day,  are  all  poetical  when  they 
come  floating  upon  the  dewy  air:  though 
each  in  itself  is  discordant,  and  such  as  we 
should  shun  a  nearer  acquaintance  with. 
Yet  such  is  their  intimate  and  powerful  as- 
sociation with  the  calm  of  evening's  hour, 
the  close  of  labor,  and  the  refreshment  of 
repose,  that  heard  in  the  distance  they  are 
mellowed  into  music,  and  thus  become  sym- 
bolical of  happiness  and  peace. 

As  if  to  multiply  our  sources  of  enjoyment, 
and  allure  the  mind  onward  from  sensible  to 
spiritual  things,  echo  seems  to  have  assumed 
her  mysterious  place  in  the  great  plan  of 
creation.  As  shadow  in  the  visible  world  is 
more  productive  of  poetical  associations  than 
objects  which  possess  the  qualities  of  sub- 
stance, light,  and  colour,  so  is  echo  in  the 
region  of  sound.  It  speaks  to  us  in  a  lan- 
guage so  faithful,  yet  so  airy  and  spiritual  in 


its  tones,  that  we  willingly  adopt  the  fandful 
conception  of  the  poet,  as  the  most  natural 
and  satisfactory  manner  of  accounting  for 
the  existence  of  a  being  so  sensitive  and 
ethereal,  as  to  be  perpetually  speaking  in  the 
language  of  the  woods  and  waterfalls,  yet 
never  seen,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  depth 
of  the  cool  forest,  listening  to  the  melody  of 
the  winds,  or  stooping  over  the  side  of  the 
crystal  fountain  to  catch  the  silvery  fall  of 
its  liquid  music.  How  could  a  being  of  in- 
telligence be  made  so  faithful,  but  by  love ; 
or  so  timid,  but  by  suffering?  And  Irom 
these  two  common  circumstances  of  love  and 
sorrow,  the  poet  has  drawn  materials  for 
that  beautiful  and  fantastic  story,  of  echo 
sighing  herself  away,  until  her  whole  exis- 
tence became  embodied  in  a  sound — a  sound 
of  such  exquisite  but  mysterious  sweetness, 
wandering  like  a  swifl  intelligence  from  hill 
to  hill,  from  cave  to  mountain  crag,  from 
waterfall  to  woodland,  that  he  must  be  des- 
titute indeed  of  all  pretentions  to  poetic  feel- 
ing, who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  echo  with- 
out connecting  it  in  idea  with  the  language 
of  unseen  spirits. 

As  in  the  material  world  every  visible  ob- 
ject has  its  shadow,  and  every  sound  its 
echo,  so  in  accordance  with  the  great  har- 
monious system  of  creation,  no  single  idea 
is  presented  to  the  mind  without  its  imme- 
diate affinity  and  connection  with  others; 
nor  are  we  capable  of  any  sensation,  eitiier 
painful  or  pleasurable,  that  does  not  owe 
half  its  weight  and  power  to  sympathy. 

Such  is  the  vital  character  of  the  principle 
of  poetry,  tliat  touch  but  the  simplest  flower 
which  blooms  in  our  fields  or  our  meadows, 
and  the  life-giving  spell  widens  on  every 
side,  including  in  its  charmed  circle  the  dews, 
and  the  winds,  light,  form,  and  loveliness,  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety of  associations,  each  having  its  own 
circle,  widening  also,  and  extending  for 
ever  without  bound  or  limitation.  Strike 
but  a  chord  of  music,  and  the  sound  is  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  bearing  the  mind  along  with 
it,  far,  far  away,  into  the  regions  of  illimita- 
ble space ;  examine  but  one  atom  extracted 
from  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  past  time, 
apply  it  to  the  torch  of  poetry,  and  a  flame 
is  kindled  which  lights  up  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  as  with  the  golden 
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radiance  of  an  eternal  and  unextinguishable 
fire. 

To  igpeak  of  the  poetry  of  one  particular 
thing,  is  consequendy  like  expatiating  upon 
the  sweetness  of  a  single  note  of  music.  It 
is  the  combination  and  variety  of  these  notes 
that  charm  the  ear ;  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of 
poetry  pervading  the  natural  world,  extract- 
ing sweetness,  and  diffusing  beauty,  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  power  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  energy  of  truth,  which  consti- 
tutes the  poetry  of  life. 


THE  POETRY  OP  LANGUAGE. 

Languaqe,  as  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation, has  the  same  relation  to  the  ear  and 
the  mind,  as  painting  has  to  the  mind  and 
the  eye.  The  poetry  of  language,  like  that 
of  painting,  consists  in  producing  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  such  impressions  as  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  refined  and 
intellectual  ideas ;  and  it  is  to  language  that 
we  appeal  for  the  most  forcible  and  obvious 
proofs  that  all  our  poetic  feelings  owe  their 
existence  to  association. 

The  great  principle  therefore  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  the  juvenile  poet  is  the  scale  (or 
the  Ume^  as  the  popular  phrase  now  is)  of 
his  associations;  and  this  is  of  importance 
not  only  as  regards  his  subjects,  but  his 
words :  for  let  the  theme  of  his  muse  be  the 
highest  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  conceiving,  and  the  general  style  of  his 
versification  tender,  graceful,  or  sublime,  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  an  ill-chosen  word 
may  so  arrest  the  interest  of  the  reader,  by 
the  sudden  intervention  of  a  different  and 
inferior  se)  of  associations  as  entirely  to  de- 
stroy the  charm  of  the  whole. 

Without  noticing  words  individually,  we 
are  scarcely  aware  how  much  of  their  sense 
is  derived  from  the  relative  ideas  which  cus- 
tom has  attached  to  them.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  word  chariot,  and  supply  its  place  in 
any  poetical  passage  with  a  one-horse  chaise, 
or  even  a  coach  and  six ;  and  the  hero  who 
had  been  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
wondering  people,  immediately  descends  to 
the  level  of  a  common  man,  even  while  he 
travels  more  commodioasly. 


Dean  Swifl  has  a  treatise  on  the  ''art  of 
sinking  in  poetry,**  to  which  curious  addi- 
tions might  be  made  by  striking  oat  any  ap- 
propriate expression  from  a  fine  passage, 
and,  without  materially  altering  the  sense, 
supplying  its  place  with  some  vulgar,  famil- 
iar, or  otherwise  ill-chosen  word.  For  ex- 
ample,— 

**  Coma  forih,  sweet  spirit,  flrom  thjr  cloudy  c»ve." 
Come  auty  &c. 

**  But  hark  !  through  the  t)ist  flHhing  lightning  of  war, 
**  What  sie«d  of  the  desert  flies  iVnntic  a(kr." 

What  steed  of  the  Am^rt  now  gaUofm  nfhr. 
**  We  shall  hold  in  the  air  a  communion  dlTine.'* 

We  shall  hold  In  the  air  evHvermtion  divine. 

**  Amand  my  Ivy'd  porch  shall  spring 
**  Bach  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew.** 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  sups  the  dew. 

**Tn  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  >Riih  treiiiUliiig  care 
**  Iler  Ruled  furm :  she  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave, 
•«  And  died." 

She  9lmp^d  to  tip  the  wave. 

*(  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

**  And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
**Thai  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his 
head, 
**  And  we  (kr  away  on  the  billow." 
**  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  iil<fe  bed, 

**  And  ifug  ou/  hi»  lonely  pillow, 
**That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  walk  o'er  his 
head,  &c. 

<*  Be  strong  as  the  ocean  that  stems 
**  A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  nhore." 
Nine  kumdred  wild  waves  on  the  shore. 

"Thislilb  is  all  chequered  with  pleasures  and  woes." 
This  life  is  all  daffpkd,  &c. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful 
and  appropriate  arrangement  of  words,  llian 
in  the  (bllowing  stanza  from  Childe  Harold. 

••The  sails  were  flll'd,  and  Mr  the  light  winds  blew, 
"  As  glnd  to  wafl  him  fVom  his  native  home ; 
"And  flist  the  white  rocks  Aided  fVom  his  vi«w, 
**  And  soon  were  lost  In  tirrumambient  ftmm . 
*«  And  then,  it  may  be  of  his  wish  to  roam 
**  Repented  he.  but  in  his  bottom  slept 
**Thf  silent  thonght,  nor  (Vom  his  lips  did  come 
**Otte  word  of  wail,  whilat  others  sate  and  wept, 
**  And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept." 

Without  committing  a  crime  so  heinous  as 
that  of  entirely  spoiling  this  verse,  it  is  enpy  •; 
to  alier  it  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  |i 
of  ordinary  composition  ;  and  thus  we  may 
illustrate  the  essential  difference  between 
poetry  and  mere  versification. 

The  eails  were  Irimm'd  and  fair  the  lit ht  winds  blew. 
As  glad  lo/irree  him  from  his  native  home. 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  vonUk'd  fttm  his  view. 
And  aoott  were loat  mmid Ike  tircUttg  IHam: 
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AU  tkM,  pvdkoMt,  9f  kiB/mid  with  to  rou 
Repented  he«  bnt  in  hi*  boaom  mlept 
The  with,  nor  from  his  nlent  Hps  did  come 
One  mtoum/tU  varat,  whibt  others  Ml  end  weptt 
▲iMi  to  lAe  heedkm  breeze  iheir/iiutlen  moeniog  kept. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
harmony  of  the  original  words  as  they  are 
placed  in  ihis  stanza.  The  very  sound  is 
graceful,  as  well  as  musical ;  like  the  motion 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  blended  with  the 
majestic  movement  of  a  gallant  ship.  ^  The 
I  sails  were  filled"  conveys  no  association 
.  with  the  work  of  roan ;  but  substitute  the 
I  word  trimmed^  and  you  see  the  busy  sailors 
fl  at  once.  The  word  "  waft  "  (bllows  in  per- 
fect unison  with  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
line,  and  maintains  the  invisible  agency  of 
the  "  light  winds ;"  while  the  word  "glad" 
before  it,  gives  an  idea  of  their  power  as  an 
unseen  intelligence.  *< Fading"  is  also  a 
happy  expression,  to  denote  the  gradual  ob- 
scurity and  disappearing  of  the  "white 
rocks;"  but  the  "circumambient  foam"  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  expression  of  the 
whole,  and  such  as  could  scaroely  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  low  or  ordinary  mind.  It  is 
unnecessary  however  to  prolong  this  minute 
examination  of  particular  words.  It  may  be 
more  amusing  to  the  reader  to  see  how  a 
poet,  and  that  of  no  mean  order,  eaa  unde- 
signedly nrarder  his  own  of&pring. 

To  LiasETT,  BT  Sbbllst. 

'  **  Prom  a  ring le  dood  tlie  Ughtninf  flashes, 
*«  Whilst  a  thousand  isles  are  iiluraia'd  aroaad, 
"  Earthquake  is  trampling  one  city  to  ashes, 

*«  Bet  keener  thy  gaae  than  the  lightning's  glare, 
^'  And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp ; 
**  Thou  deaf^nest  the  ra^e  of  the  ooeaa ;  thy  stabb 


The  images  called  up  before  the  mind,  by 
this  personification  of  earthquake  in  the  act 
of  "  trampling,"  and  liberty  "  staring,"  are 
sufficiently  absurd  to  destroy  the  sublimity 
of  the  poem. 


To- 


"Moslc,  when  soft  Tnioes  die, 

**  Vibraies  In  the  memory^ 

*«  Odmirs,  when  sweet  violets  aiektn, 

**LiTe  wlihin  the  sense  they  qnickea." 


ADlB^B. 


**  Ere  the  son  ihmagh  heaves  en 

*'  The  ra't  In  her  hsart 

<*  Will  hare  made  their  nest. 

^  And  the  mmns  be  aUre  te  her 


Bono  fob  Tabbo. 


**  And  ir  I  think,  my  thovghts  c 
"'  I  mix  the  present  with  the  pest, 
"And  each  seems  uglier  than  the  last." 

Obb  ro  Napiab. 

<*  Naples  I  thou  heart  of  men,  which  erer  peataet 
•<  Naked,  beaeatk  the  Mdlete  eye  of  heaves  !'* 

The  same  fault,  as  it  applies  to  imagery 
rather  than  to  single  words,  is  still  more  fre- 
quently found  in  poetry,  because  the  ear  as- 
sists the  judgment  in  its  choice  of  words, 
but  imagery  is  left  entirely  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  same  poet,  rich  as  he  is  in  passa- 
ges of  beauty,  must  still  supply  us  with 
examples. 

A  FRAaVBMT. 

'*  Then  art  the  wine  whose  drunkmneM  Is  bD 
•*  We  caa  desire,  O  Love  I" 

A  VlBlOW  OF  TRB  SbA. 

**  'TIS  the  terror  of  tempest.    The  rogw  of  the  sail 
**  Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale  ; 
**  From  the  stark  night  of  vspours  the  dim  rain  is  drives, 
<*ABd  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  delnge  from 

heaven, 
**  8ke  teee  tkB  Hack  trunke  of  the  water-epout  apin^ 
«  And  bead  as  if  heaven  was  rainiag  i».» 

THB  FirOITIVBB. 

**  In  the  court  of  the  fortress 
**  Betide  the  pale  portress, 
**  Like  a  bleod-hound  well  beaiea, 
**  The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
"By  I 


ThB  BuMBBt. 

^For  but  to  Me  her  were  to  read  the  tale 
"  Woven  by  some  subtlest  bard,  to  make  hard 
**  Diasolve  away  in  wi»dom-working  grief;— 
X  Ber  eifelaekee  were  wem  mean  with  teare." 

Tbb  Boat  o«  tbb  Sbbcboio. 

**  Onr  boat  is  asleep  on  the  Serchio'i  •tream, 

**Its  sails  are  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream, 

«  The  elm  sways  Idly,  hither  and  thither ; 

"  Dominie,  the  boatman,  has  bronfrht  the  mast, 

•*  And  the  oar  and  the  sails ;  but  'tis  sleeping  fhat, 

*^Liktabeaatmwimaeiaueo/iUHether." 

A  vulgar  proverb  tells  us  Uiat  "  seeing  in 
believing;"  and  it  is  quite  neeessary  to  see, 
in  order  to  believe,  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  that  exquisite  line, 

« Ita  lalls  are  (bided  like  thoughts  in  a  dream.*' 

should  go  on  to  tell  US  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  that 


IKimlBic,  the 
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and  that  the  boat  itself 

**  Like  a  beait  anconicioni  of  its  tether." 

The  same  poet  has  addressed  himself  to 
night,  in  language  seldom  surpassed  for 
sublimity  and  grace ;  but  even  here  he  calls 
up  one  image  which  spoils  the  whole. 

*'  Wrmp  thy  form  in  a  msnUe  grey, 

**8tar  inwrought! 
**  Bind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
"  K*99  her  until  tht  be  wearied  out. 
**  Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
**  Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand— 
*^  Oome,  long  sought !" 

Luiss  OM  HSAaiNO  THB  Niwa  07  TBB  Dbath  Or  NA' 


**  And  llT«at  thou  still,  mother  earth  1 
**  TTkou  vert  warmiHg  thyfingere  old 
"  O'er  the  embers  covered  and  cold 
*«  or  that  most  fiery  spirit,  when  it  I 


It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  busy  one's  fin- 
gers in  turning  over  the  pages  of  our  best 
writers,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  their 
faults,  or  rather  detecting  instances  of  their 
ibrgetfulness ;  yet  if  any  thing  of  this  kind 
can  assist  the  young  poet  in  his  pursuit  of 
excellence,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld; 
especially  as  it  can  in  no  way  afiect  the  de- 
cided merits  of  those  who  have  so  few  flaws 
in  their  title  to  our  admiration. 

"  What  behold  I  now  1  (says  ToungO 
**A  wilderness  of  wonders  burning  round ; 
**  Where  larger  suns  inhabit  higher  spheres; 
**  Perhaps  the  viUaa  of  descending  Gods. 
**  Nor  halt  I  here ;  my  toil  is  but  begun ; 
••  TIs  bnt  the  threshold  of  the  Deity.'* 

The  idea  of  "  descending  gods"  requiring 
« villas,"  or  half-way  houses  to  halt  at,  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  author 
of  "Night  Thoughts." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Milton,  whose  choice 
of  subjects  would  have  rendered  an  inferior 
poet  peculiarly  liable  to  such  errors,  has  a 
few,  and  but  a  very  few,  instances  of  the 
same  kind. 

**  And  now  went  fbrth  the  moon, 
**  Bach  aa  In  highest  heaven,  arrayed  with  gold 
**  Bmpyreal ;  fh>ro  belbre  her  vanished  night, 
«  Aof  through  with  orient  beams." 

Through  the  whole  of  the  works  of  this 
master  mind,  the  passage  which  describes 
the  combat  between  Satan  and  the  Arch- 


angel, is  perhaps  the  most  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  burlesque,  and  even  this  has  great 
sublimity  and  power :  but  the  subject  itself 
— a  fleshly  combat  in  tlie  air,  is  one  which 
necessarily  requires  such  descriptions  and 
allusions  as  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  our  notions  of  ethereal  or  sublime.  For 
instance,  when 

**  Prom  each  hand  with  spiked  retired, 
**  Where  erst  wss  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng, 
*^  And  left  \mt$t  field,  uneofe  mthiu  the  wind 
«*  Of  emeh  eutmmetimi." 

And  again,  when  the  sword  of  Michael 
"  shares  all  the  right  side  of  his  antagonist" 
and 

«  A  stream  of  nectareous  humour  Issuing  flowed 
**  Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed." 

This,  and  the  minute  description  of  the 
process  by  which  the  wound  is  healed,  have 
little  connexion  with  our  ideas  of  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  gods.  Nor  is  there  much 
dignity  in  the  allusion  made  by  Adam  to  his 
own  situation  af\er  the  fall,  compared  with 
that  of  Eve. 


-u  On  me  the  curse  aekpe 


M  Glanced  on  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  must  eoni 
"My  bread." 

But  above  all,  in  describing  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  our  immortal  poet 
seems  wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  neces- 
sary difference  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Bartli,  and  those  of  Heaven. 

*<  Porthwlih  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 

**  Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calla 

**  Not  understood ;  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 

«  As  mocked  they  storm ;  grcof  laughter  woe  in  heaten 

•*  And  buUng  dotrn,  to  em  the  hubbub  etrauge, 

**  And  hear  tke  din."— 

It  is  into  such  incongruities  as  these,  that 
young  poets  and  enthusiasts,  whether  young 
or  old,  are  most  apt  to  fall :  young  poets, 
because  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  with  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  mankind  in  general,  as  to  know 
what  particular  associations  are  most  uni- 
formly attached  to  certain  words ;  and  en- 
thusiastB,  because  their  own  thoughts  are 
too  vivid,  and  the  tide  of  their  own  feelings 
too  violent  and  impetuous,  to  admit  of  inter- 
ruption from  a  single  word,  or  even  a  whole 
sentence;  and  forgetting  the  fact  that  their 
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books  will  be  read  with  cool  diwrininatioii 
rather  than  with  enthusiasm  like  their  own, 
they  dash  forth  in  loose  and  anomalous  ex- 
pressions, which  destroy  the  harmony,  and 
weaken  the  force  of  their  langua^. 

The  introduction  of  unpoetical  ima^^es 
may  however  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of 
inadvertency,  but  it  is  possible  for  such 
images  to  be  introduced  in  a  manner  which 
almost  insults  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  by 
the  doggrel  or  burlesque  style  which  obtains 
favour  with  a  certain  class  of  readers,  chiefly 
such  as  are  incapable  of  appreciating  what 
is  beautiful  or  sublime.  One  specimen  of 
this  kind  will  be  sufficient  It  occurs  in  a 
volume  of  American  poetry. 

**T1ier«'i  moilc  In  the  dath  or  wiitw 

**  When  the  iwift  bark  cleavea  tho  fbam ; 
**  There's  music  heard  upon  her  deck, 

"The  mariner**  song  of  home. 
**  When  moon  and  star-bearaa  imBiBg  aaet 

**  At  nldoigkt  on  the  tea— 
**  And  Ik^e  it  musie  once  m  week 

^^  In  Scudder'i  balcong." 


i*Tlie  mooBllf  ht  mueic  of  the  wavee 

'*  In  ■torms  ie  heard  no  more, 
**  When  the  living  lightning  mocks  tke  wredt 

**  At  midnigkt  on  the  shore ; 
**  And  the  mariner's  song  of  home  haa  ceaaed ; 

**  His  coarse  is  on  the  sea^- 
**  And  then  it  nuuic  token  U  ratim 

**  la  Sendder'e  taJbeny." 

What  could  induce  the  poet  to  spoil  his 
odierwise  pretty  verses  in  this  manner,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine;  but  as  this  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  minds  in  which 
such  incongruities  originate,  must  be  influ- 
enced by  the  popular  notion  of  imitating 
Lord  Byron,  in  ^e  wild  vagaries  which 
even  his  genius  could  scarcely  render  en- 
durable. What  his  genius  might  have 
failed  to  reconcfle  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
was  however  sufficiently  effected,  by  tiie 
proofs  we  find  thnnighout  his  writings,  of 
the  agony  of  a  dicitorted  mmd,  of  that  worst 
and  deepest  of  all  maladies,  which  hides  its 
internal  convulsions  under  the  mask  of  hn- 
.  mour,  and  throws  around,  in  lurid  flashes  of 
wit  and  drollery,  the  burning  ebullitions  of 
a  frenzied  brain.  There  is  a  depth  of  ex- 
perience, and  bitterness  of  feeling,  in  the 
playlul  starts  of  familiar  oommonplaoe  widi 
which  he  forcibly  arresti  the  tide  of  his  own 
tendemesfl^  or  ^tums  to  burlesque^  his  own 


elevated  sentiments,  which  sets  all  imitation 
at  defiance ;  and  might,  if  properly  felt  and 
fully  understood,  serve  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  aspire  to  be  poets  in  the  style  of  Byron, 
that  to  imitate  his  eccentricities  without  the 
power  of  his  genius  and  the  pathos  of  his 
soul,  is  as  obviously  at  variance  with  good 
taste,  natural  feeling,  and  common  sense,  as 
to  attempt  to  interest  by  aping  the  frolic 
of  the  madman,  without  the  deep-seated 
and  burning  passions  that  have  overthrown 
his  reason. 

Another  prevailing  fault  in  poetry,  as  in- 
timately connected  with  association  as  the 
foregoing,  is  the  introduction  of  words  or  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  ideas  connected  wfth 
them  are  too  numerous,  or  too  remote  from 
common  feelmg  and  common  observation, 
for  the  attention  to  travel  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity as  the  eye.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces tiie  mind  must  either  pause  and  examine 
for  itseU^  or  pass  over  the  expression  as  an 
absolute  biank ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the 
chain  of  interest  and  intelligence  is  broken, 
and  the  reader  is  either  wearied,  ortnifi- 
formed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

The  same  poet  who  has  afforded  us  ao 
many  instances  of  his  own  faulta,  wiD 
our  purpose  again. 


"^the  wkiri  and  tke  splaak 


"  As  of  some  hideous  engine,  whose  braaen  teeth  amaak 
"The  thin  winds  and  soft  wavea  lato  tknador;   tke 


**  And  hissings  crawl  flist  o'er  the  smooth  ocean  atreaoia, 
**  Bach  sound  like  a  centipede.'* 

Descriptions  such  as  this,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  vivid  imagination  to  con- 
vert into  an  ideal  Bcene:  all  is  confusion,  be- 
cause the  mind  no  sooner  (bims  one  jMcture, 
than  otiier  objects,  differently  cokHired,  are 
forced  upon  it,  and  consequently  the  iidiole 
is  indefinite  and  obscure. 

Again,  in  the  Song  of  a  Spirit — 

"  And  as  a  Teil  in  which  I  walk  through  heaTen, 

**  I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,  and  ckmda, 

M  And  lastly,  light,  whote  interfunon  dawna 

*(  ik  fte  dark  epaee  of  intereteUar  air." 

MiitDA  is  by  no  means  free  from  this  fault. 
Witness  his  fVequent  crowding  togedter  of 
appellations,  which  even  the  most  learned 
readers  must  pause  before  they  can  proper- 
ly apply,  as  wen  as  passages  like  the  fallow- 
ing, with  which  his  works  aboiund. 
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» 


"There  let  bfan  rictor  eway, 

**  ▲■  baiUe  hath  adjudged,  fhom  this  new  world 

**  Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated ; 

**And  hencefbrth  monarehy  with  thee  divide 

»  or  all  things  parted  fty  Me  empyreal  bomklB, 

**  Hia  quadratmet  frvm  tkjf  orbieutar  w&rU  ; 

**  Or  try  chtMy  now  Moie  dAagerons  to  Mo  throao." 

But  of  all  our  poeta^  Young  is  perhape  the 
most  liberal  in  bestowing  upon  his  readers 
examples  of  this  kind.  His  ideas  are  ab- 
solutely ponderous.  His  associations  crowd 
upon  us  in  such  stupendous  mosses,  thai  we 
are  oAen  burdened  and  fatigued,  instead 
of  being  refreshed  and  delighted  with  his 
otherwise  sublime,  and  ahvays  imaginative 

The  poetry  of  laagui^ge  oonsisti^  there- 
ftiff%  not  only  of  worda  which  are  musicaJ, 
harmonious,  and  agreeable  in  themselves, 
but  of  appropriate  words,  so  arranged,  as 
that  their  relative  ideas  shall  flow  into  the 
mind,  without  more  exertion  of  its  own, 
than  results  from  a  gentle  and  natural  stim- 
ulus. That  quality  in  poetry  which  is 
most  essentially  conducive  to  this  efifect,  is 
simplicity;  and  perhaps,  from  the  humble 
ideas  we  attach  to  the  word,  simplicity  is  too 
much  despised  by  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  real  power  and  value. 
Yet  is  there  nothing  more  obvious,  upon  re- 
flection, than  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
of  some  of  our  best  poets.  We  feel  that  it  is 
only  from  not  having  been  the  first  to  tliink 
of  it,  that  we  have  not  used  precisely  the 
same  language  ourselves.  It  contains  no- 
thing apparently  beyond  our  own  reach  and 
compass.  The  words  which  terminate  the 
lines  seem  to  have  fallen  naturally  and  with- 
out design  iato  their  proper  places;  and  the 
metre  flows  in  like  the  coneequanoe  of  an 
impulse,  rather  than  an  efibrt  Shnplicity 
in  poetry,  when  the  subject  is  well  chosen 
and  skilfully  managed,  like  order  in  archi- 
tecture, where  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship are  good,  establishes  a  complete  whole, 
which  never  fails  to  please,  not  only  the 
scientific  observer,  but  even  those  who  are 
least  acquainted  with  the  principles  from 
which  their  gratification  arises. 

Our  business  thus  far  has  been  to  pomt 
out  what  is  not  poetical  in  language;  and 
so  far  as  it  serves  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  poetry  of  language,  as  well  as  that  of 
feeling,  arises  from  association,  the  task  can 


scarcely  be  altogether  uninteresting:  but 
that  which  now  lies  before  us  is  one  of  a 
much  more  grateful  character. 

We  are  told  by  Blair,  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  harmony  (and  consequently 
of  the  poetry)  of  language,  that  a  particular 
resemblance  should  be  maintained  between 
the  object  described,  and  the  sounds  em- 
ployed in  describing  it ;  and  of  this  we  give 
practical  illustrations  in  our  common  con- 
versation, when  we  speak  of  the  whistling 
of  winds,  the  buzz  and  hum  of  insects,  the 
bin  of  serpents^  the  craah  of  falling  timber, 
and  many  other  instances,  where  the  word 
has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it 
represents. 

Pope  also  tells  us,  in  his  Poetical  Essay 
oaCritifiisB^ 


**  Tia  not  enough  no  harabnen  giTos  oflbnc e ; 
"  The  sound  most  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
**  Boa  la  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
**  And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  nnmbers 
**  Bnt  when  lend  surges  lash  the  sounding  ehoroi 
"  The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent 


And  faithful  to  his  own  maxims,  he  thus 
describes  the  felling  of  trees  in  a  forest : 

"  Loud  sounds  the  air,  redoubling  stroke  on  scrokee, 
**  On  all  sidee  round  the  Ibreat  hurls  her  oaka 
**  Headlong.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thicketa  brown, 
**Then  moiling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down." 

The  words  alone^  gone^nomore^  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  by  their  sound  to  the  length- 
ened and  melancholy  cadenee  with  which 
they  are  generally  uttered ;  and  quick,  Hvdyy 
frdtic^funy  are  equally  expressive  of  what 
they  describe.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  following  examples: — whlrriang  of  the 
partridge — booming  of  the  bittern,  &c. 

« Scarce 
''The  bittern  knows  hi«  time,  with  bill  Ingulft 
*<To  shake  the  sounding  marsh." 

Tra  Honn  DmMmia  nc  Summbs. 

*<He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts, 

*«  And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wave." 

Stoui  in 


"  The  tempest  growls 

M  RoUs  its  awflil  burden  on  the  wind. 

**  Follows  the  loosen'd  aggraTated  roar, 
•' Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling;  pea!  on  peul 
•*  Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  asd  earfb. 
**  Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonoronahafl^ 
**  Or  prone  deaoendiBg  nin." 
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On  WiKTBft. 

"  At  last  the  rous'd-up  river  pour«  along, 
M  RMiatleM,  roaring,  draadAil,  down  it  coobm  >*  *c. 
M  Tumbling  thro'  rocks  abrupt,"  *€. 
**  I  hoar  th«  Tar-off*  curfinw  sound 
**  Over  some  wide  wafer'd  shore, 
**  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar." 
"The  reeling  clouds 
*(  Stagger  with  diazy  poiNe."— TBomoir. 
"  Hare  you  not  made  an  uniTersal  shout, 
**That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  hia  banks^ 
•^To  hear  the  replitatlon  of  your  sounds, 
"  Blade  in  his  concare  shores  1"--8BAKBanABB. 

But  above  all  our  poets,  he  who  rong  in 
darkness  most  deeply  felt  and  studied  the 
harmony  of  his  versification.  Shut  out  from 
the  visible  world,  his  very  soul  seemed 
wrapped  in  music,  and  confined  to  that  one 
medium  of  intelligence,  through  it  he  receiv- 
ed as  well  as  imparted,  the  most  exquisite 
delight    Witness  his  own  expression^ — 


**  Feed  on  thoughts,  that  Toluntary  idoto 
**  Harmonious  numbers." 

**  The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
"  Loud  as  nrom  nnmbers  without  number." 

•*  The  harp 
"  Had  work  and  rested  not,  the  solemn  pipe, 
**  And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
**  AU  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
*«Temper'd  soft  trnungs,"  Ao. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  following 
passages,  displays  to  great  advantage  the 
poet's  art 

•*  On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 
**  With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound, 
**  Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  (heir  hinges  grate 
"Harsh  thunder." 

"  Heaven  opened  wide 
**  Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonlona  soond, 
"  On  golden  hinges  turning." 


And  again, — 

"  When  the  merry  beUs  ring  round, 

"  And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound, 

**  To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid 

'*1>anciBg  in  the  chequer'd  shade." 

**  Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 

"Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  prabe." 

**  Now  gentle  galea, 
"  Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
"  NatiTe  perAimes,  and  whisper  whence  they  sfoto 
"Thoee  balmy  spoils." 

**  Tripping  ebb,  that  stole 
"  With  soft  fbot  toward  the  deep,"  kc 


"  Lteten  where  thou  art  sitting 

••Under  the  glassy,  cool,  irmBdaemt  waTe." 


"  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  aoand 
"  Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perflnnea, 
"  And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silenee 
"  Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wished  aha 
"  Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more 
"  Still  to  be  so  displaced." 

**  How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wtega 
"  Of  silence,  through  the  empty  Taolted  nigkt^ 
*'  At  every  flUI  smoothing  the  raven  down 
"  Of  darkness  till  it  smiled." 
"Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 
"  Tipsy  dance  and  jollity." 

**  The  sun  to  me  Is  dark 

"  And  silent  as  the  moon, 

"  When  she  deserts  the  night, 

"  Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave."— Mii.tov. 


The  measure  of  the  following  two  linfis  is  l! 
remarkably  descriptive  of  the  tardy  leave-  \{ 
taking  of  our  first  parents,  when  they  poas- 
ed  for  the  last  time  through  the  gates  oC 
Paradise. 

"They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  stepa  and  alow, 
"Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

How  bright  and  crystalline  is  the  Show- 
ing description : 

"  How  fW>m  the  sapphire  fount,  the  crisped  brook, 
"  Rolling  on  orient  pearl,  nnd  Mnds  of  gold, 
"  With  niasy  error,  under  pendent  shades.'* 

The  following  specimens,  from  difierent 
authors,  are  all  illustrative  of  the  harmony 
of  numbers. 


"HowbeautinilisnijTht! 
"  A  dewy  (VeKhr^eM  fills  the  silent  air; 
"  No  nii«t  olMcures,  nor  clond,  nor  speck,  nor 
"  BreakM  the  serene  of  heaven: 
"  In  flill  orb'd  elory  yonder  moon  divhie 
"  Ritlls  throiif  h  the  dark  blue  depths. 
"  Beneath  her  steady  ray 
"  The  ele*ert  circle  spreads, 
'*Like  a  round  ocean  girded  with  the  sky. 
"  How  beautlAil  is  night  !"~#ovTnnT. 
«  From  peak  to  peak  the  rattlh^  craga  among, 
"  Leaps  the  live  thunder !" 

«  And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 

"  lA>uder  th»n  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
"Of echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hoch*d, 

"Save  the  wild  wind,  and  the  remoraeloas dask 
"  Of  billows :  but  at  intervals  there  guah'd, 

"  Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
"  A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

"Of some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony."— BTnOM. 
"  And  daahing  soft  tVom  rocks  aroond, 
"  Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound."— Cofxiira. 
"That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden 

**  Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
"Ollilea  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

"  By  the  midnight  breeaes  strewn.  "--iSnnxxvr. 

I  "Sad.  on  the  solitude  of  night,  tbo  sonnd, 

I  "  Aa  la  the  stream  he  plung'd,  was  heard  around : 
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"Then  all  wm  >tin,>-che  wave  wm  roogh  no  more, 
"The  rivftr  swept  m  sweetly  m  beforOf 
"The  willows  wair'd,  the  moonheams  shone  serene, 
"And  peace  returning  brooded  o'er  the  scene." 

H.  K.  Whits. 

Gray  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Milton  in  his 
musical  versification ;  indeed  so  much  less 
important  are  the  subjects  of  his  muse,  and 
consequently  so  much  more  easily  woven  in 
with  soft  and  musical  words,  that  as  regards 
mere  versification  he  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
literature  of  our  country. 

"  Now  the  rich  stream  of  mnsic  winds  along, 
"  Derp^  majeafie^  tmooth^  and  itrong." 
>*  Woods  that  ware  o'er  Delphi's  steep, 
«*Mes,  that  crown  tb*  Egean  deep, 
"  Fields  that  cool  flissos  laTes." 

"  Bripht-eyed  ftncy,  hov'rine  o'er, 

"  tfcatrera  from  her  pictured  urn 

"  Thoughts  that  brtathty  and  word*  thai  burn." 

"  Fair  lauj^hs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  tephyr  blows, 

"  While  proudly  ridins  o'er  the  ainre  realm 

"  In  gallant  trim  the  pilded  Tessel  goes ; 

"  Ymith  on  the  praWy  and  pleasure  at  fhf  hdm  ; 

"  llesrardle»s  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

"  That,  hush  d  in  grim  repose, expects  hlsoTening  prey." 

"  Brirht  rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sinfrs, 

"  Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-colour'd  wings." 

"  Now  the  storm  beginn  to  lour, 
"(TTa^tte,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare,) 
"  Inn  dut  of  arnmy  ahowtr 
"  HurtUa  in  the  darkened  air." 
,        "  Now  my  weary  lips  I  close ; 
"  Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose." 

Nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  weari- 
nesii  than  the  simple  wordis  which  compose 
these  two  lines.  We  could  scarcely  find  in 
our  hearts  to  detain  the  enchantress  who 
utters  them  more  than  once,  even  were  she 
capable  of  realizing  to  our  grasp  the  imag- 
inary dominion  of  a  world. 

The  elegy  written  in  a  country  church- 
yard is  altogether  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  poetical  harmony  which  our  language  af- 
fords; but  like  some  other  good  things  it 
has  been  profaned  by  vulgar  abuse,  and 
many  who  have  been  compelled  to  learn 
these  verses  for  a  task  at  school,  retain  in 
after  life  a  clear  recollection  of  tlieir  sound, 
without  any  idea  of  their  sense,  or  any  per- 
ception of  their  beauty.  Still  this  elegy 
contains  many  stanzas,  and  one  in  particu- 
lar, to  which  the  ear  must  be  insensible  in- 
deed if  it  can  listen  without  delight 

*♦  TTke  In-eety  eatl  of  ineenae-breathing  mem, 
i  i     "  The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-hallt  shed, 


"The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
"No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 

Amongst  our  modem  poets,  there  is  not 
one  who  possesses  a  morerxquisite  sense  of 
the  appropriateness  of  sou  .id  and  imagery, 
than  Moore.  His  charmed  numbers  flow 
on  like  the  free  current  of  a  melodious 
stream,  whose  associations  are  with  the  sun- 
beams and  the  shadows,  the  leafy  boughs, 
the  song  of  the  forest  birds,  the  dew  upon 
the  flowery  bank,  and  all  things  sweet,  and 
genial,  and  delightful,  whose  influence  is 
around  us  in  our  happie  t  moments,  and 
whose  essence  is  the  wealth  that  lies  hoard<sd 
in  tlie  treasury  of  nature.  In  reading  the 
poetry  of  Moore,  our  attention  is  never  ar- 
rested by  one  particular  word.  His  sylla- 
bles are  like  notes  of  music,  each  composing 
partB  of  an  harmonious  whole ;  and  the  in- 
terest they  excite,  divided  between  the  ear 
and  the  mind,  is  a  continued  tide  of  gratifi- 
cation, gently  but  copiously  poured  in  upon 
the  soul.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  his 
that  would  not  gratify  us  by  its  sound,  even 
were  we  ignorant  of  its  sense ;  but  the  per- 
fect correspondence  between  both  is  what 
constitutes  the  soul-felt  music  of  his  lyre. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  select  passages 
from  what  is  altogether  harmonious  as  to 
point  out  particular  parts  in  a  chain  of 
beauty,  whose  every  link  is  perfect;  but 
from  an  almost  aflectionate  remembrance 
of  the  delight  with  which  they  first  struck 
upon  my  youthful  ear,  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
a  few  examples  powerfully  illustrative  of  the 
poetry  of  language. 

"  Oh !  bad  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  oar  own, 
*^Jna  Uue  eummer  ocean  fat  off  and  alone." 

"  Not  the  gitcery  lapte  of  the  summer  eve  «fcw." 

"  I  saw  from  the  beech,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 
"  A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  glorioosly  on ; 

"I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining, 
"The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone." 

"There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream, 
"  And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long ; 

"  In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream, 
"To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song." 

What  a  picture  of  innocent  enjoyment  is 
here !  A  picture  whose  vividness  and  beau- 
ty are  recalled  in  after  life  as  light  and  col- 
ouring only — whose  reality  is  gone  with  the 
innocence  which  gave  it  birth. 
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In  the  poet's  farewell  to  his  harp,  the  last 
two  lines  are  exquisitely  poetical : 

"  If  the  putae  of  the  patriot,  noldier,  or  lover, 
**  Hnve  throbb'd  nt  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  eJone  ; 

**  /tea*  but  OM  the  ttintt paasing  heedlesaly  ottr^ 
»  And  all  Ike  vUd  ewtetnem  I  wak'd  wta  tk^  aim  /" 

A  few  more  passages,  quoted  at  random 
and  without  comment,  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  hy  embodying  in  ap- 
propriate words,  ideas  which  are  purely 
poetical. 

"  80  flerrely  beaallftil,  in  form  and  eye, 
**  Like  war'Btnld  planet  in  a  atumuer  wkjf." 

**  who  with  heart  and  eyee 

"  Could  walk  where  liberty  had  been,  nor  lee 
"  TV  Mning  foot-printe  0/  ker  DtUy." 

**  Bat  ill-according  with  the  pomp  and  grace, 
**  And  eilent  tuUoftkat  voluptwrnt  place  /" 

«  and  gaT6 

**  Hi*  aottl  up  to  eweet  thoughts,  like  wave  on  wave 
M  Succeeding  in  smooth  seas,  when  storms  are  laid.' 

"still  nearer  on  the  breexe, 

**  Oome  tkoee  ddicioue  dream-Ukt  harmomee.—** 

"  Awhile  they  dsnce  before  him,  then  dlWda, 
**  Breaking  like  rosy  clouds  at  eventide 
**  Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun—" 

"  Tie  moonlii^ht  over  Oman's  sea ; 

**  Her  bnnks  or  pearl  and  palmy  isles 
**Bask  in  the  night-beam  beauteonsly, 

'•And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  emilea." 

"To  vratch  Che  moonlight  on  the  wings 
"  Orthe  white  pelicans,  that  break 
"  The  ozure  calm  of  Mcoritf  lake." 

•*  when  the  west 

**  Opene  her  golden  bmtere  of  reet." 

**  Our  rocks  are  rongh,  but  smiling  there, 
**  Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
"  Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  lov'd  the  leaa, 
^  For  flowing  in  a  wilderness. 

*^Oar  sands  are  rude,  but  down  their  slope, 
"  The  silvery-footed  antelope 
**  As  gracefolly  and  gaily  springs, 
^  Am  o'er  the  marble  coaru  of  kings.'* 

Nor  is  the  prose  of  this  ddidoua  bard  less 
musical  than  his  verse.  The  very  cadence 
of  his  sentences  would  charm  us,  independ- 
ent of  their  meaning,  were  it  possible  to  lis- 
ten without  understanding;  but  his  choice 
of  words  is  such,  that  their  mere  sound  con- 
veys no  small  portion  of  their  sense. 

**  Seldom,  Indeed,  had  Athens  witnessed  such  a  scene. 
The  ground  that  formed  the  original  site  of  the  garden 
had,  (torn  time  to  time,  received  continual  additions; 
and  the  whole  extent  was  laid  oot  with  that  perfect 
taaf e,  whieh  knows  how  to  wod  Natmn  witk  Arty  witk- 
9Hi  oacrifidnf  her  timpUdty  to  Ike  atUanee.  Walks,  lead- 
ing through  wildernesses  of  shade  and  nragrance->glades 
opening,  as  If  to  aflbrd  a  play*gT<wiid  fer  tkn  ■■— Mm 


temptos,  rising  on  the  T«ry  spots  where  ImaglnatMm  hm- 
aeir  would  have  called  them  up ;  and  fountaina  aad 
lakes,  in  alternate  motion  and  repose,  either  wantoaly 
courting  the  verdure,  or  calmly  sleeping  in  its  embrace 
— euch  was  the  variety  of  feature  that  diversified  theee 
feir  gardens;  and,  animated  as  they  were  on  thiaoeca- 
sion,  by  the  living  wit  and  lovelineas  of  Athene,  it  at- 
forded  a  scene  such  as  my  own  youthAil  fency,  rich  a«  it 
was  then  in  Images  of  luxury  and  beauty,  could  hardly 
have  anticipated. 

**  For,  shut  out,  as  I  waa  by  my  creed,  from  n  ftatarc 
life,  and  having  no  hope  beyond  the  narrow  horixoa  of 
this,  every  minute  of  delight  assumed  a  moumAil  pre- 
ciousneas  in  my  eyes,  suid  jileasure,  Uke  the  Jiomer  of  the 
cemetery  f  grew  but  mere  ktsurioMt  Jrem  fA«  tw^gAAescr- 
Aoode/'deo/A" 

**  Every  where  new  pleasures,  new  intereafs  awaited 
me;  and  though  melancholy,  as  aaual,  stood  always 
near,  her  ehadow  feU  bnt  hair  way  over  asy  Tagvmat 
path,  and  left  the  rest  more  weloomely  briUiant  from  the 
contrast." 

**  Through  a  range  oT  sepulchral  grots  underneath,  the 
humbler  denlxens  or  the  tomb  are  deposited,— looking 
out  on  each  suecesaive  generation  that  visits  then,  with 
the  same  Tace  and  features  they  wore  ceniuriea  aga 
Erery  plant  and  tree  that  ie  eonaeerated  to  death,  from  the 
aeiphodd  JUnrer  to  the  myetie  plafUain,  lende  ite  witeetneoa  ] 
or  ehadow  to  tht*  place  of  tomhe ;  and  the  only  notoe  that 
dieturbe  tie  eternal  calm,,  ie  the  low  humming  eound  of  the 
prieete  at  prayer^  when  a  new  inhabitant  ie  added  to  the 
eilenteity." 

**The  activity  or  the  morning  hour  was  visible  every 
where.  Flights  of  doves  and  lapwings  were  fluttering 
among  the  leaves,  and  the  white  heron,  which  had  been 
roosting  all  nl?ht  in  some  date  tree,  now  stood  sunning 
iu  wings  on  the  green  bank,  or  floated,  like  living  ailrer, 
over  the  flood.  The  flowers,  too,  both  of  Is  nd  and  water, 
looked  frenhly  awakened ;— end,  moot  qfallytke  typerb 
latue^  which  had  rieen  with  the  aim  from  the  wav€<,  md 
woe  now  holding  upher  okaUce/or  a/uU  draught  of  kie 
Ugkl." 

**To  attempt  to  repeat,  in  her  own  touching  w«ird«, 
the  simple  story  which  she  now  related  to  me,  would  be 
like  endeavouring  to  note  down  some  strain  of  nnpre- 
medltated  music,  with  those  fegitive  grare!<,  those  feUci- 
ties  of  the  moment,  which  no  art  cnu  restore,  aa  they 
flrst  met  the  ear." 

''The  only  living  thing  I  saw  wan  a  restless  swaDow, 
whose  wings  were  ol  the  hue  of  the  grey  sanda  over 
which  he  fluttered.  ''Why  (thought  I)  nny  not  the 
mind,  like  this  bird,  uke  the  colour  of  the  desert,  and 
aympathiee  in  ite  auetei  ity^  Uefreedom^  and  ite  calm ."' 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  exchange 
any  one  word  in  tfie  writings  of  Moore  for 
another  more  fitting  or  appropriate,  nor  can 
the  young  poet  be  too  ollen  reminded  that 
it  is  appropriatene$»  rather  than  uniform 
elevation  of  diction  which  he  has  to  keep  in 
view.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  metre  to 
which  peculiar  expressions  are  adapted — 
expressions  which  even  if  the  subject  were 
the  same,  would  be  extremely  out  of  jrface 
elsewhere ;  and  here  again  Moore  is  preem- 
inent for  the  skill  with  which  he  maintains  j 
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(if  we  may  so  call  it)  ^beproporikmB^  hk 
verse,  by  keeping  the  fiuniliar  aod  playful 
language  with  which  he  sports  like  a  child 
with  his  rainbow-tinted  bobbles,  always  in 
their  proper  degree  of  sobordinaiion ;  so 
that  they  never  break  in  upon  the  pathos  of 
a  sentiment,  or  check  the  ffew  of  elevated 
thought 

Lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  af* 
ford  a  beautiful  instance  of  what  may  be 
called  tact  in  the  choice  and  application  of 
words.  It  is  not  the  splendour  of  an  excited 
imagination  flashing  upon  us  as  we  read 
these  lines,  which  constitutes  their  fascina- 
tion ;  but  the  entire  appropriateness  of  the 
words,  and  the  metre,  to  the  scene  described. 
Simple  as  these  verses  are  throughout — 
simple  almost  as  the  language  of  a  child, 
and  therefore  to  be  felt  and  understood  by 
the  meanest  capacity,  they  yet  convey  ideas 
of  silence,  solemnity,  and  power,  such  as 
especially  belong  to  the  hour  of  night,  the 
awful  nature  of  death,  and  the  indignant 
spirit  of  tlie  unconquered  warrior. 

Beyond  the  mere  appropriateness  of 
words,  poetical  language  affords  a  deeper 
interest,  in  those  rapid  combinations  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  a  few  words  may 
convey,  by  introducing  in  descriptions  of 
present  things  allusiond  to  tliose  which  are 
remote,  and  which  from  being  easily  and 
naturally  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der, glide  in  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud  upon  tiie  landscape,  without  obscuring 
our  view,  or  interrupting  our  contemplation 
of  the  scene. 

Crabbe,  who  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  abounds  in 
passages  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  interest,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  his  poetry.  The  first  in- 
stance which  occurs  to  me,  is  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  sad  story  of  the  smugglers, 
and  poachers — a  story  almost  unrivalled  for 
the  natural  and  touching  pathos  with  which 
it  is  described. 

**  One  day  la  like  the  peat,  the  yeiir'a  aweet  prime 
"  Like  the  aad  (kll,— for  Rachel  heeda  not  tune; 
**  Nothini;  remaina  to  agitare  her  breaat, 
**  Spent  la  the  tempeat,  and  the  aky  at  reat ; 
**  But  while  it  raged  her  pence  ita  rain  net, 
"  And  now  the  aun  ia  on  her  proapecta  aet ; 
**  Leave  her,  and  let  na  her  diatreaa  explore, 


Here  is  the  story  of  the  rafibrer,  told  at 
oooe  by  a  sudden  transition  from  the  de- 
scription of  her  settled  grief,  to  that  which 
had  been  the  bane  of  her  past  life — its  me- 
lancholy cause.  Yet  the  chahi  of  associa- 
tion so  far  from  being  broken  acquires  ten- 
fold interest  from  the  transition  of  thought, 
and  we  hasten  on  to  learn  the  particular 
history  of  this  lonely  being,  who  has  experi- 
enced the  most  melancholy  fate  of  woman — 
that  of  being  "left" 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
story,  when  Rachel  finds  the  dead  body  of 
her  lover,  and,  as  if  incapable  of  compre- 
hending any  farther  grief,  takes  no  note  of 
the  intelligence  that  her  husband  is  dead 
alsa 


**  Bot  aee,  the  woman  ereepa 
"Like  a  loat  thing,  that  wandera  aa  ahe  aleepa. 
"Bee  here  her  huaband'a  body— but  ahe  known 
**  That  other  dead  !  and  that  her  action  ahewi. 
"Rachel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  fi>e1 
"  aht  doe§  not  hear  ua— wAstAer  witt  the  go  P* 

Here  we  have  three  distinct  ideas,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  pre- 
sented to  us  in  quick  succession,  without  any 
interruption  to  the  interest  excited  by  each  in- 
dividually. First,  we  see  the  dead  body  of 
the  husband,  and  then  "  that  other  dead," 
with  the  total  abstraction  of  the  mourner, 
who  in  her  silent  grief  sees  only  one,  and 
ttM  proves  the  strength  of  her  affection, 
which  life  might  have  subdued,  but  which 
death  reveals  in  all  its  overwhelming  power ; 
then  follows  the  simple  query,  "  whither  wffl 
riie  go  ?"  presenting  us  at  once  with  a  view 
of  her  future  Ufe,  and  its  utter  desolation. 

Moore  has  many  passages  of  the  saflw 
description : — 

"Here  too  he  tracea  the  kind  viaitlnga 

"Of  woman'a  love,  in  thoae  Ikir,  living  thinga 

"  or  land  and  wave,  whoae  (kte,— In  bondage  throws 

«"  fVr  Iktir  weak  hoeUneeo-ia  tike  ker  own/" 

The  reader  may,  without  any  flaw  in  the 
chain  of  association,  pause  here  to  give  one 
sigh  to  the  fate  of  woman,  and  then  go  on 
with  the  poet  while  he  proceeds  to  describe 
other  fair  things,  amongst  which  the  stran- 
ger was  wandering. 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth  a  highly  poetical  passage, 
equally  illustrative  of  the  subject  in  question. 
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It  10  where  he  deseribes  a  mourner  idioee 
grief  has  all  the  bitterness  of  self-condem- 
nation:— 

**  It  wu  the  tMMon  sweet  of  budding  leftvet, 

**  Ofdsyt  sdTanrlng  toward*  their  utmost  lenfth, 

**  ADd  Binftll  birds  singing  to  their  hiippy  mmtes. 

<*  Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 

"  Amongst  the  (kded  woods ;  but  these  biythe  notes 

•*  Strike  the  desereed  to  the  heart  i—Itpeak 

"  Of  whai  I  know,  and  tehal  tiw/ee/  within." 

When  he  leaves  the  subject  which  he  has 
so  beautifully  described,  to  attest  by  his  own 
experience,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  truth  of  what  he  has  asserted, 
our  thoughts  are  not  diverted  from  the  ori- 
ginal theme,  but  our  feelings  are  riveted 
more  closely  to  it  by  the  force  of  this  attesta- 
tion, which  meets  with  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  every  human  bosom. 

In  Gray's  description  of  Milton,  where  he 
says: — 

**  The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blase, 
**  Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaae, 
**He  BOW,  frill,  blasted  with  esceu  of  light, 
**  OUM*d  hit  eyes  in  endUm  night" 

The  transition  is  immediate  from  what  the 
poet  saw,  to  what  he  suffered ;  yet  the  asso- 
ciations are  highly  poetical,  and  so  clear  as 
in  no  way  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

It  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  when 
in  the  last  mental  agonies  of  his  wretched 
life,  he  sought  from  others  the  death  he  shud- 
dered to  inflict  upon  himseli)  that  finding 
none  who  heeded  his  appeal,  he  pathetically 
exclaimed,  "  What !  have  I  neither  a  friend 
nor  an  enemy  ?"  Although  no  man  could 
possibly  be  thinking  less  of  poetry  than  the 
fallen  monarch  at  that  moment,  yet  such  is 
the  language  which  an  able  poet  would 
have  used,  to  express  the  three  separate 
ideas  of  the  helplessness  of  Nero's  situation, 
his  pitiful  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  internal  consciousness  that  if  he 
had  not  a  friend,  he  had  at  least  done  enough 
to  deserve  the  stroke  of  an  enemy  in  his  last 
hour. 

Personification  is  another  figure  of  speech 
by  which  poetical  associations  are  powerful- 
ly conveyed.  It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  in 
accordance  with  the  infant  mind — ^infant 
either  in  experience  or  in  civilization,  to  iden- 
tify every  thing  possessed  of  substance,  mo- 
tion, form,  or  power,  with  an  intelligence  of 


its  own;  henoe  tiie  strong  disposition  shown 
by  children  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
whatever  has  given  them  pain,  and  to  battle, 
however  vainly,  with  all  that  obstructs  the 
gratification  of  their  wishes ;  and  hence  those 
bursts  of  figurative  language  with  which 
semi-barbarous  people  are  accustomed  to 
express  what  they  deeply  feeL  As  if  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  natural  tastes 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  originating  in  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  ail  good  poets  have 
made  frequent  use  of  this  style,  and  always, 
when  it  is  well  managed,  with  grent  effect 
How  beautiful  is  the  following  passage  from 
Barry  Cornwall,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
wind  murmuring  through  the  pine  trees  on 
mount  Pelion : — 

"  And  Pelion  shook  his  piny  locks,  and  talked 
"MournAilIy  to  the  fields  ofTbessaly." 

Shakespeare  abounds  in  examples  of  this  I 
kind,  in  no  one  instance  more  touching  or 
powerful  than  in  the  lament  of  Constance,  j 
afler  the  French  king  tells  her  she  is  as  fond 
of  grief  as  of  her  child : — 

*'  Grief  Alls  the  room  np  of  my  absent  child, 
**Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
**  Pou  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
*' Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
** Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form; 
*^Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fimd  of  grief." 

The  following  example  from  Cowper  is 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Al- 
luding to  the  lemon  and  the  orange 


"The  golden  boast  of  Portugal  and  Western  India,'' 
he  sa]^  they 

**  Peep  through  the  polished  foliage  at  the  storm, 
**  And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  foar." 

The  next  figure  of  speech  noticed  by 
Blair  is  metaphor,  of  immense  importance 
to  the  poet,  because,  if  for  one  momeut 
he  loses  the  chain  of  association,  an  ima^ 
wholly  out  of  place  is  introduced,  the  charm 
of  his  metaphor  is  destroyed,  and  his  verse 
becomes  contemptible.  From  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  whose  writings  abound  in  beauties  of 
tliis  kind,  Blair  has  selected  one  example  of 
perfect  metaphor.  The  writer  is  describing 
the  behaviour  of  Charles  the  First  to  his 
parliament  "  In  a  word,"  says  he,  "  about 
a  month  after  their  meeting,  he  dissolved 
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diem ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved  them, 
he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his 
rashness.  Well  might  he  repent,  fvt  the 
vend  woB  nowftdl^  and  this  lastdrop  made 
the  WMter$  ofbiUemesa  overflow.^* 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beauti- 
ful and  correct  metaphors ;  such  as  that  on 
a  hero:  **In  peace,  thou  art  the  gate  of 
spring ;  in  war,  die  mountain  storm."  Or 
this  on  woman :  ^  She  was  covered  with  the 
hght  of  beauty ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride." 

Young,  in  speaking  of  old  age,  says, 

**  It  Bhould 
**  Walk  tHoQghtftil  on  the  silent  solemn  shore 
*•  Of  that  vttst  ocean  it  mnat  sail  so  soon." 

In  the  following  lines  Prior  gives  us  an 
example  of  allegory,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  continued  metaphor. 

«  Dill  I  bnt  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 

**  On  the  smooth  surfhce  of  a  summer's  sea, 

"  While  gentle  lephyrs  blow  with  prosperous  gales, 

»  And  fortune's  flivonr  Alls  the  swelling  sails, 

**  Bat  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 

»  When  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar  1" 

Beyond  these  figures  of  speech,  there  yet 
remain  hyperbole,  apostrophe,  comparison, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  which  the  young 
poet  would  do  well  to  study,  and  which  are 
scientifically  described  in  books  expressly 
devoted  to  the  purpose;  I  shall  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  colloquial  language  of  the 
Irish — the  simple,  unsophisticated,  genuine, 
Irish,  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  par- 
ticularly imaginative,  powerful  and  pathetic ; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  writer,  it  is  only 
heard  in  moments  of  excitement,  of  which  the 
feelings  alone  keep 'a  record,  and  this  record 
being  one  of  impressions  rather  than  words, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  precise  expressions 
which,  striking  the  chords  of  sympathy,  pro- 
duce a  momentary  echo  to  the  music  of  die 
soul. 

Mrs  C.  Hall,  in  an  Irish  story,  illustrative 
of  the  strong  and  metaphorical  language  of 
die  Irish  peasantry,  makes  this  observation 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  poor  man,  who 
had  listened  to  the  recital  of  die  misfortunes 
of  one  who  was  brave,  just  and  virtuous. 

*<The  gardener  pierces  the  vine  even  to  blaeding,  and 
mffbrs  the  bramble  to  grow  its  own  way." 

Butitistodieaadior  ofTraitaand  Sto- 


ries of  die  Irish  Peasantry,  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  peculiarly  national  and  characteristic  in 
his  native  language.  He  gives  us  a  spirited 
and  amusing  chapter  upon  Irish  swearing, 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  malevolent 
wishes  which  it  would  be  a  painful  task  to 
transcribe,  but  which,  as  they  issue  from  the 
impassioned  lips  of  the  Irishman,  have  some- 
thing of  that  sentimental  nature  (though  far 
deeper  in  its  character)  triumphantly  dis- 
played by  Acres  before  his  friend.  "May 
the  grass  grow  before  your  door,"  conveys  a 
striking  picture  of  desolation  and  ndn. 
**May  you  melt  off  the  earth  like  the  enow 
off  the  ditch,"  is  another  figure  of  the  same 
description. 

If  positive  good  had  the  power  to  neutra- 
lize evil,  we  might  comfort  ourselves  in  read- 
ing such  expressions  as  these,  with  what  the 
author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  Irish  have 
a  superstitious  dread  of  the  curse  of  the  pil- 
grim, mendicant,  or  idiot,  and  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  And  so  high  is  his  idea  of 
the  duty  he  owes  to  these,  that  his  heart  is 
ever  open  to  their  complaint,  and  his  hand 
ready  to  assist  them.  Thus  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  say  of  a  man  whose  affairs 
do  not  prosper,  "He  has  had  some  poor 
body's  curse ;"  and  a  woman  who  unexpect- 
edly receives  a  guest,  welcome  in  no  way 
except  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  a  wand- 
erer without  a  home,  is  described  as  exclaim- 
ing, "The  blessing  o'  goodness  upon  you, 
dacem  woman." 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  heart 
in  its  unlimited  capacity,  gives  a  warmdi  and 
fervency  to  their  expressions  of  tenderness 
or  sorrow.  ^  The  beloved  fair  boy  of  my 
heart"  "  Father !  son  of  my  heart  I  thou  art 
dead  from  me!"  ^ Heavy  and  black  was 
his  heart"  "The  world's  goodness  k  in 
your  heart"  ^  Light  of  my  eyes,  and  of  my 
heart;"  but  above  all,  «  CuMa  mackree^ 
the  pulse  of  my  heart,"  is  moat  exinresBivtt  «f 
that  deep-toned  affection  which  die  henC 
alone  can  understand. 

What  can  exceed  die  feBowiog  words  for 
refined  yet  genuine  and  fervent  sympadiy, 
such  asthoae  who  have  been  indnwlelf  m^ 
quainted  with  suffering  akme  can  fed;  and 
henoe  it  is  thai  the  Iriih  derive  tfaekpadioa^ 
Ibr  what  stniin  of  hnnaa  misery  oaa  ba 
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touched,  to  which  their  own  experience  has 
not  an  echo  ? 

^  Hunger  and  sickness  and  sorrow  may 
come  upon  you  when  you'll  be  far  from  your 
own,  and  from  them  that  love  you."  Or, 
"He's  far  from  his  own  the  crather — the 
pretty  young  boy." 

^^Macaurneen  dheeUth — ^my  sweet  dar- 
ling," is  expressive  of  great  tenderness. 

"My  fatlier,  the  heavens  be  his  bed!" 
when  uttered  with  fervency  has  both  solem- 
nity and  pathos. 

In  their  good  wishes  the  Irish  are  most 
ingenious.  "  May  every  hair  of  your  hon- 
our's head  become  a  mould  candle  to  light 
you  into  glory."  "  May  you  live  a  hundred 
years  and  a  day  longer,"  which  last  words 
seem  to  be  added  from  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
throw  another  weight  into  the  scale,  or  to 
heap  another  blessing  into  the  measure  al- 
reatly  overflowing. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  imagination 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  account  for 
what  they  do  not,  or  will  not  understand  ra- 
tionally: always  referring  directly  to  the 
principles  of  good  or  evil.  Thus  a  hard  and 
unjust  steward  who  wore  his  ears  stuffed 
with  wool,  was  said  to  have  adopted  this 
custom  that  he  might  not  hear  the  cries  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  reply  to  instructions  that  were  to  prove 
his  constancy,  a  peanant  exclaims,  "  Mamm 
aaUiee  hir,  my  soul  is  within  you."  A  mother 
thus  res^rets  her  son's  approaching  mar- 
riage, "  You're  going  to  break  the  ring  about 
your  father's  hearth  and  mine."  A  broken- 
hearted mother  exclaims,  "  My  soul  to  glory, 
but  my  cliild's  murthered !" 

In  a  note  by  Croflon  Croker,  in  his  Fairy 
Legends,  he  remarks,  "  The  Irish,  like  the 
Tuscans,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  in- 
teresting Letters  from  ^e  North  of  Italy,  are 
extremely  picturesque  in  their  language. 
Thus  they  constantly  use  the  word  dark  as 
synonymous  with  idM  ;  and  a  blind  beggar 
will  implore  you  to  *  Look  down  with  pity  on 
a  poor  dark  man.' " 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  Irish, 
tike  the  Scotch,  by  a  very  beautiful  and 
lender  euphemism,  call  icKote,  umocente.  A 
lady  of  rank  in  Ireland,  the  lady  Bountiful 
of  her  neighbourhood,  was  one  day  asking  a 
man  about  a  poor  orphan :  "  Ah !  my  lady,** 


said  he,  "  the  poor  creature  is  sadly  afflicted 
with  innocence  /"  And  another  peculiarity 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  Irish,  is  their  fond- 
ness for  using  what  Mr.  Burke  would  term 
"  gublime  adjectiveSj^*  instead  of  the  common 
English  adverbs — ^very,  extremely,  dbc 
Thus  an  Irishman  vdil  say,  ^Its  a  cruel  cold 
morning;"  or  "There's  a  power  of  ivy 
growing  on  the  old  church." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  both 
mental  and  bodily,  observable  in  the  Irish 
people,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
One  of  their  most  amiable  characteristics  is 
the  absence  of  satire,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  coniempttwus  stztire; 
for  the  Irish  are  quicic  to  see  the  ridiculous, 
but  they  can  see  without  despising  it     Un- 
acquainted with  that  qualifying  medium  be- 
tween what  amuses  them,  and  what  excites 
their  passions — ^that  medium  which  an  Eng- 
lishman fills  up  with  every  variety  and  degree 
of  contempt,  they  pass  immediately  iVom 
laughter  to  indignation ;  and  thus  amongst 
the  least  civilized  classes  of  the  Irish,  the 
social  meeting  too  oflen  terminates  in  the 
deadly  fray.    Madame  de  Stael  in  speaking 
of  the  Italians,  makes  the  same  observation 
witli  regard  to  the  absence  of  contemptuous 
satire  from  their  national  character ;  and   it 
is  to  this  amiable  trait,  in  connection  with 
great  natural  entliusiasm,  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably attribute  the  poetical  constitution  of 
both  people.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
those   combined  ebullitions    of  music  and 
verse,  for  which  Italy  has  been  celebrated, 
and  which  have  unquestionably  given  a  po- 
etical tone  to  the  character  of  her  people; — 
that  those  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling  find- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  language  and  a 
voice,  should  ever  have  flourished  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Bull ;  or  that  he  should 
have  sat  by,  aud  witnessed  with  delight 
those  exhibitions  of  irrelevant  tropes,  and 
metaphors,  and  splendid  perorations,  and 
flashes  of  wit,  and  peals  of  passionate  elo- 
quence, for  which  Irish  oratory  has  been 
distinguished.    No;  there  is  nothing  more 
destructive  to  enthusiasm  and  poetry,  indeed 
to  genius  in  its  most  unlimited  sense,  than 
contempt    It  is  true,  the  calm  judgment  of 
the  censor  is  often  necessary  to  restrain  the 
exuberance  of  undisciplined  fancy,  but  he 
who  prideB  himself  upon  being  able  to  put 
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down  with  a  sneer,  whatever  is  unnecessary 
in  feeling,  and  extraneous  in  taste  and  im- 
agination, ought  to  feel  bound  to  supply, 
witli  something  equally  conducive  to  happi- 
ness, the  void  which  this  practice  must  ne- 
cessarily occasion  in  the  highest  range  of 
intellectual  gratification. 

If  other  evidence  were  necessary,  beyond 
what  is  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  to  prove  that  poetry  may  not  only  be 
mingled  with,  but  highly  enhance  all  that 
we  enjoy  and  admire,  we  have  this  evidence 
in  the  Bible,  abounding  as  it  does  in  every 
variety  of  poetical  language  which  it  has 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
A  slight  examination  of  the  different  mean- 
ings attached  to  words  of  common  and  fa- 
miliar signification,  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  high  tone  of  imaginative  interest  flowing 
through  the  whole. 

The  words  I  have  selected  are,  hand,  wing, 
foot,  head,  mind,  heart-and  soul,  of  which 
hand  is  perhaps  the  most  unlimited  in  its 
application. 

HAND. 

Hit  hand  will  be  agniiiBt  every  man,  mnd  every  man** 
hand  a|rain»t  him.— Aod  tte  children  of  Urnel  went  oat 
with  an  hi^b  hand.— The  day  of  their  calamity  in  at  hand. 
—The  I^rd  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  hi«  hand. 
The  AamI  of  the  l4>rd  fa  aore  upon  na.— For  he  put  hia 
life  in  hiii  h/atd.  and  slew  the  Philintiue.— Aa  aoon  nn  ihe 
kinzdom  waa  confirmed  in  hia  hattd—l  will  ret  hin  hand 
al.40  in  the  i«ea.  and  hia  rlslit  hand  in  Ihff  rirerit. — In  the 
rhadow  of  hia  hand  hath  he  hid  me.— Would  we  had  died 
by  the  hand  of  the  I<ord.— The  hand  of  the  I^ord  la  gone 
nut  againat  me— The  hand  of  the  ImtA  wa«  atroiig  npou 
me.— If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  tn  the 
right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  risht  handy  then  I  will  go 
to  the  left.— Let  not  thy  leO  hand  know  what  thy  rieht 
hand  doeth.— I  will  remember  the  yeara  of  the  right  hand 
of  the  Moat  High  —  A  wiae  man  hear*  at  hia  right  h*md. 
—Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.— ia  there  nol  a 
lie  in  my  rifht  hand.— If  thy  right  hand  offend  ihee.  cut 
it  off.— They  fave  lo  me  and  Barnabaa  the  right  hand  of 
(bllowahip. 

Here  we  find  the  word  Jiand  is  not  only 
used  for  the  instrument  of  performing,  main- 
taining)  and  possessing,  but  that  it  supplies 
the  place  of  power,  in  all  its  different  modi- 
fications of  will,  action,  and  suffering. 

WINO. 

Aa  one  gathereth  egga  thnt  are  leA,  have  I  gathered  all 
the  earth ;  and  there  waa  none  that  moved  the  teiay.— 
Ye  have  aeen  what  1  have  done  nnto  the  Bg yptiana,  and 
how  I  bore  you  on  eaglea*  wingWy  and  brought  yon  onto 
myself —A  Hill  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  Ood 


And  he  rode  upon  a  cherob,  and  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  fly 
upon  the  lemf  .<  of  the  wind.— Ob  Ihat  I  had  wingt  like  a 
dove!  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  reaC— Hide 
me  under  the  ahadow  of  thy  vingg  — Ifl  take  the  wfngt 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermowt  part*  of  the 
aea.- Ricbea  make  themaelvea  iringt  —  Wo  to  the  land 
ahadowing  with  irtn^a/- The  wind  hath  bound  her  np 
in  her  m'ngw.— The  aun  of  righteouaneaa  ahnll  ariae  with 
healing  in  hia  winfft. 

The  word  tnng  is  here  used  not  only  as 
the  instrument  of  conveying  alofl,  or  away ; 
but  as  the  means  of  sheltering  and  protect- 
ing; from  the  two  different  associations 
which  we  have  with  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and 
the  brooding  of  its  young. 

FOOT. 

Be  will  keep  the/eet  of  hia  aainta,  and  the  wicked  ahal] 
be  ailent  in  dnrkneaa.— He  mnkelh  my  feet  like  hinda' 
foet— He  Ihat  ia  ready  to  alip  with  Ma/fetj  ia  an  a  lamp 
deaplaed  in  the  thought  of  hfm  that  ia  nt  eai*e.— I  wnn 
eyea  to  the  blind,  and  feet  waa  I  to  the  lame  —He  xhall 
anhdue  the  people  under  u»,  and  the  nntiona  under  our 
feet.— SatTer  not  our/^e/  to  be  moved.— My  Z*-^/  were 
almoat  gone.—  Lift  up  thy  feet  unto  Ihe  perpetual  deaola- 
tiona.— Her/ee/  so  down  to  death.— How  lieHOtil'ijI  npun 
the  mountaina  are  the/>c/  of  him  that  briiii^efh  ennd 
tidinga.— Thon  haat  put  all  thinea  iu  aultjection  under  liix 
feet.— fio  man  lifted  up  hia  foot  in  nil  the  land  — llie 
flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabitant:  even  the  wniera 
forgotten  of  ihe  foot;  they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone 
away  IW>m  men. 

We  see  by  these  passages  that ybo/  is  used 
in  a  very  unlimited  sense,  as  a  foundaiion 
and  a  stiy,  as  well  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing, confirming,  moving,  overcoming,  and 
destroying. 

HEAD. 

Tet  within  three  daya  ahall  Pharaoh  lift  up  Ihine  head^ 
and  ahall  reatore  thee  unto  thy  place.— Iliou  haat  kept 
me  to  be  the  head  ef  the  heathen.— Thy  l>!ood  ahall  l>e 
upon  thine  own  head.— Though  hiit  exrellciicy  mount  up 
into  the  heavena,  and  hia  head  re.nch  Ihe  rlouda.— Mine 
iniquitiea  are  gone  over  mine  Aeorf  — Bleaainca  are  upon 
the  head  of  the  juat.- Thou  i^halt  heap  coala  of  Are  npt»n 
hia  head.- Wtne  head  ia  fliled  with  dew— Thou  hiMi 
bnill  thy  high  placea  at  every  head  of  the  way.— l*hy 
drean  and  the  viaiona  of  thy  head  upon  thy  Ited.— For 
thia  cauae  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head, 
becaaae  of  the  angela. 

We  find  head  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  or- 
dinary language,  not  only  as  the  chief  por- 
tion of  any  whole,  and  the  centre  from  whence 
our  ideas  flow ;  but  as  a  figure  it  Is  most  fre- 
quently made  to  stand  for  the  highest  part 
of  man^s  nature — tliat  which  is  most  capable 
of  being  exalted  or  depressed — most  calcu- 
lated for  receiving  honour,  as  well  as  sutfei^ 


MIND. 

▲ad  they  pat  him  In  ward,  that  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
might  be  ahown  them.— Brinf  it  again  to  mind^  O  ye 
tranagreaaor*.— Thou  wilt  keep  him  In  perfect  peace 
whoae  mind  ia  atayed  on  thee.— Sitting  doihed,  and  in 
hia  right  m*nd.— The  carnal  mind  ia  enmity  againat  God. 
—Let  every  man  be  Ailly  perauaded  in  his  own  mind  — 
Even  their  mind  and  conacience  is  deflled.— Be  all  or  one 
mmd— It  waa  in  my  mind  to  build  an  houae.— To  do 
good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mifi^— I  know  the  forward- 
neaaofyoormind.— Gird  up  the  loina  ofyoarmmd.— 
Onm  fort  the  feeble-mrfidbd.— A  doable  mindtd  man  la  as- 
atobie  in  oU  hia  wmya. 

Here  we  see  that  in  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, precisely  the  same  license  is  used  as  in 
that  of  our  poets.  The  word  mind  repre- 
sents an  ideal  centre  from  whence  volitions 
flow,  and  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  and  will. 

HEART. 

And  God  aaw  that  every  imag inetioa  of  the  thonghta 
of  man'a  heart  waa  only  evil  continoany.— And  Jaoob^a 
heart  flUnted,  for  he  believed  them  not.— Phnraoh'aAeorl 
waa  hardened.— Lay  op  thene  my  word*  in  yovr  Aeerf.— 
My  brethren  that  went  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of 
the  pe(»|)Ie  melL— For  the  divialona  of  Reaben  there  were 
great  aearrhinga  of  Aaorf.- And  it  waa  ao,  that  when  he 
had  turned  hia  back  to  go  fh>m  Samuel,  God  gave  him 
another  Aeorf.— David**  heart  amote  him.— Hie  Aeorf  died 
within  him. — And  God  gave  Solomon  wladom  and  ob- 
deratanding  exceeding  much,  end  largeneaa  of  hearty 
even  aa  the  aand  that  ia  on  die  aea  ahore.— Hia  wivea 
turned  away  hia  Aeort.— I  canaed  the  widow'a  heart  to 
alng  fin-  joy.— A  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thoa 
wilt  not  deapiae.— By  aorrow  of  heart  ia  the  apirit  broken. 
—I  am  pained  nt  my  very  heart.— I  weep  for  thee  with 
blitemeaa  of  Aeor/.— Out  of  the  Aeorl  proceed  evO 
thoughu.  —Where  your  treaanre  ia,  there  will  yoor  Aeo/I 
be  alao.— Did  not  our  Ae<»t  bum  within  ua,  while  he 
talked  by  the  way.— Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
Aeorl. 

The  difference  between  heart  and  mind  is 
here  apparent  Heart  comprehends  the  un* 
derstanding  and  the  affections,  but  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  eitiier  memory  or  will,  ex- 
cept as  the  affections  may  be  considered  as 
the  moving  cause  of  impressions  upon  the 
memory,  and  operations  upon  the  will ;  while 
mind  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellects 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affections. 

SOUL. 

And  mmi  beeame  n  nving  aawl  Set  year  eonl  to  aeek 
tne  Lord.— The  law  of  the  Lord  la  perfoct,  converting 
the  aoM/.— He  aatlafleth  the  longing  aaiil,  and  Slleth  the 
hnngry  aaMi  with  goodneaa.— Penr  «ot  them  which  kill 
the  body,  hvt  are  not  able  to  kill  the  aaMi;  hot  rather 
fonr  him  which  la  able  to  deatroy  both  waul  and  body  to 
hen— He  hath  ponred  ovt  hia  aaMi  aalo  dentt.— My  aaMi 
ia  weary  ef  my  lifo.— Unlo  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  IMl  np  my 
anit— We  were  willing  to  have  imparted  onto  yoa,  not 
the  gonpel  of  God  oaly,  bat  aleo  our  own  aoiilt,  becanie 


ye  were  dear  auto  aa.— is  patience  pooaeaa  ye  yovr  a&mbi 
—He  that  winneth  $ouU  ia  wlae.— Thou  fooL  tbi«  night 
ahall  thy  aotil  be  reifaired  of  thee.- Tahe  heed  to  thyaoU; 
and  keep  thy  aaMi  diligently,  lent  thoa  forget  lh«  ihin^ 
which  thine  eyea  have  aeen.— Why  art  thou  caat  dowo, 
O  my  aoMl,  and  why  art  thou  diaquieted  within  mel  - 
Aa  the  hart  panteth  aAer  the  water  brooka,  ao  paatth 
my  end  aAer  thee,  O  God  !— My  wmi  ahaU  be  joyAil  in 
the  Lord.— Save  me,  O  God,  for  the  water*  are  come  in 
unto  my  anit— Unleaa  the  Lord  had  been  my  help,  my 
aanlhad  almoat  dwek  in  ailenoe.— My  mat  fhiaiMh  for 
thy  aalvation.— My  eotd  la  even  aa  a  weaned  child.— I 
ahall  go  aoftly  all  my  yeara  in  the  bitterneaa  of  my  eoul. 
—The  Lord  ia  my  portion,  aaith  my  aaMi.— My  en«l  deck 
magnify  the  Lord. 

We  now  find  that  every  attribute  both  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart  are  comprehended 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  eouL  Not  only 
is  the  soul  capable  of  willing,  acting,  and 
suffering,  but  also  of  loving ;  and  when  we 
pursue  the  idea  of  love  through  all  its  gra- 
dations, down  to  simple  preference,  we  shall 
have  traversed  a  region  comprising  every 
impulse  by  which  our  nature  is  capable  of 
being  influenced.  But  in  addition  to  the 
most  extensive  signification  of  mind  and 
heartj  soul  obtains  a  character  more  digni- 
fied and  profound,  from  being  associated 
with  the  principle  of  lifts — with  man's  moral 
re8pon8ibility--and  with  eternity. 

In  examining  these  few  words  we  are 
struck  with  the  idea,  .of  how  much  they 
would  lose  in  beauty  and  interest  by  being 
confined  to  their  literal  and  absolute  signifi- 
cation; and  just  in  the  same  proportion 
would  our  intellectual  attainments  and  pur- 
suits be  robbed  of  their  ornament  and  charm, 
by  being  separated  from  the  poetry  of  life. 


fHK  POETRY  OP  LOVE. 

On  entering  upon  the  poetry  of  the  human 
mind,  the  passions  naturally  present  them- 
selves as  a  proper  subject  of  interesting  dis- 
cussion ;  because  as  poetry  belongs  not  so 
much  to  the  sphere  of  intellect,  as  to  tiiat  of 
feeling,  we  must  look  to  the  passions,  as  to 
the  living  principle,  which  gives  intensity  to 
perception,  and  vividness  to  thought  All 
mankind  who  are  gifled  wi&  common  sense, 
are  capable  of  writing  verses,  but  aD  cannot 
ibel,  and  still  less  can  aU  write  poetically.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  feel  deep- 
ly.   By  the  exercise  of  iotdleotual  power 


we  may  learn  what  are  the  component  parts 
of  a  flower,  but  this  alone  will  never  make  us 
sensible  of  its  beauty.  The  same  power  may 
collect  and  disseminate  the  truths  most  impor- 
tant to  the  well  being  of  society,  but  it  cannot 
enforce  their  reception.  In  short,  though  it 
may  instruct,  improve,  invigorate,  and  sup- 
ply the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fund  of  infor- 
mation, intellectual  power  alone  can  never 
make  a  poet,  nor  excite  that  love  of  poetry — 
that  ardent  desire  in  the  soul  for  what  it 
feeds  on,  which  gives  to  the  poetic  mind  a 
refinement,  an  energy,  and  a  sense  of  hap- 
piness unknown  to  that  which  subsists  mere- 
ly upon  knowledge.  Hence  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  man  who  is  wholly  dispas- 
sionate himself,  and  who  has  neither  ob- 
served, nor  studied  the  nature  of  pa8>^ion  in 
others,  can  never  be  a  poet ;  any  more  than 
the  artist  who  has  never  felt  the  exhilaration 
of  joy,  nor  witnessed  its  effects,  can  repre- 
sent in  painting  or  marble  a  personification 
of  delight. 

To  examine  the  passions  individually 
would  be  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  or 
rather  of  impatience.  We  will  therefbre 
dismiss  those  which  are  malevolent  or  inju- 
rious to  the  peace  of  society;  for  though 
rage,  envy,  malice,  jealousy,  and  above  all 
the  master  passion  of  revenge,  may  supply 
the  poet  with  images  of  majesty,  and  hor- 
ror, which  give  to  the  productions  of  his 
genius  a  character  of  depth  and  power ;  yet 
as  those  to  which  we  are  about  to  turn  our 
attention  are  so  much  more  congenial  to  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  the  muse,  we  will  devote 
our  time  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the 
poetry  of  love,  and  grief 

First  then  we  begin  with  love ;  a  subject 
hourly  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  yet  hourly 
rising  from  its  degredation  with  fresh  life, 
and  fresh  vigour,  to  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
perpetual  profanation  of  vulgar  familiarity, 
the  best  and  warmest  tribute  of  the  poet's 
lay.  By  love  I  do  not  mean  that  moderate 
but  high-toned  attachment  which  may  be 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  affection 
— of  this  hereafler.  For  the  present  I  am 
daring  enough  to  speak  in  plain  prose,  and 
even  in  this  enlightened  day,  of  the  love  of 
May-day  queens,  and  village  swains ;  of  the 
love  of  Damon  and  Delias;  of  the  love 
which  speaks  in  the  common-place  of  sighs 


and  blushes,  as  well  as  of  that  which  never 
told  its  tale ;  of  the  love  which  Milton  thought 
worthy  of  being  described  in  its  purest,  ho- 
liest character ;  and  of  the  love  which  lives 
and  glows  in  the  ])ages  of  every  poet  from 
Milton  down  to  Byron,  Burns,  and  Moore. 

That  all  who  have  touched  the  poet's  ma- 
gic pen,  have  at  one  time  or  other  of  their 
lives  made  love  their  theme,  and  that  they 
have  bestowed  upon  tliis  theme  their  highest 
powers,  is  proof  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  that  love  is  of  all  tlie  passions  the  most 
poetical ;  a  fact  in  no  way  contradicted  or 
affected  by  the  vulgar  profanation  to  which 
tliis  theme  more  than  any  other  has  been 
subjected.  All  human  beings  are  not  capa- 
ble of  ambition,  of  envy,  of  hate,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  passion ;  but  all  are  capable  of 
love,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  niodificalions ;  it  follows  there- 
fore as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  love 
should  form  a  favourite  and  familiar  theme, 
with  multitudes  who  know  nothing  of  its 
refinements,  and  high  capabilities. 

The  universal  tendency  of  love  to  exalt 
its  object,  is  a  fact  which  at  once  gives  it 
importance,  dignity,  and  refinement  Im- 
portance because  of  its  prevalence  amongst 
mankind ;  digni^,  because  whatever  raises 
the  tone  of  moral  feeUng,  and  disposes  to- 
wards kindly  thoughts  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, must  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  soci- 
ety; and  refinement  because  it  enters  into 
the  secrets  of  social  intercourse,  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  communicating  the 
happiness  it  derives  from  all  that  is  most 
admirable  in  art  and  nature.  If  that  is  a 
contemptible  or  insignificant  passion  under 
whose  influence  more  has  been  dared,  and 
done,  and  suffered,  than  under  any  other ; 
then  is  the  human  mind  itself  contemptible, 
and  the  name  of  insignificance  may  very 
properly  be  applied  to  all  those  impulses  of 
human  nature  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
revolutions  of  past  agree,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous events  which  mark  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  love  originates  in  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Without 
some  feeling  of  admiration,  no  sentient  be- 
ing^ could  first  begin  to  love ;  and  without 
some  touch  of  pity,  love  would  be  deficient 
in  its  character  of  tenderness,  and  that  irre- 
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ifatMe  dedreto  serve  the  object,  whieh  iin- 
pelfl  to  the  most  extraordinary  acta  of  disin- 
tereetedness  and  devotion.  I  grant  that 
after  love  has  once  taken  poaseBeion  of  the 
heart,  it  becomes  a  aort  of  instinct,  and  can 
then  maintain  an  existence  too  miserable, 
and  degraded,  for  a  name,  long  aAer  admi- 
ration and  even  pity  have  become  extinct 
But  in  the  first  instance  there  must  be  some 
quality  we  admire  to  attract  our  attention 
and  win  our  favotir,  and  there  must  be  some 
deficiency  in  the  happiness  of  this  object, 
which  we  think  we  can  supply,  or  we  should 
never  dream  of  attaching  ourselves  to  it  It 
may  be  asked  since  love  sometimes  fixes  it- 
self upon  an  inferior  object,  degraded  below 
the  possession  of  dignity  or  virtue,  where 
then  can  be  the  admiration  1  I  answer,  that 
in  such  cases  the  mind  that  loves  must  be 
degraded  too,  and  consequently  it  is  subject 
to  call  evil  good,  and  may  tiius  discover 
qualities  admirable  to  its  perverted  vision, 
which  a  more  discriminating  eye  would  turn 
from  with  disgust  Again,  it  is  still  more 
reasonable  to  ask  when  love  is  fixed  upon 
an  object  apparently  the  centre  of  hap- 
piness, to  which  prosperity  in  every  shape 
is  ministering,  where  then  can  be  the  pity? 
We  ail  know  that  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness is  deceitful,  and  we  all  suspect  that 
even  under  the  most  flattering  aspect,  there 
is  a  mingled  yarn  in  the  web  of  life,  which 
renders  the  experience  of  others,  like  our 
own,  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  but  if  a 
being  can  be  found  in  whose  happiness  is  no 
broken  link,  no  chord  unstrung,  who  has  no 
false  friend,  no  flattering  enemy,  no  threat- 
ening of  infirmity,  no  flaw  in  worldly  comfort 
and  security ;  I  would  answer  the  question 
by  asking,  is  human  happiness  of  so  firm 
and  durable  a  nature  that  once  established, 
it  remains  unriiaken  ?  No ;  the  summit  of 
earthly  felicity  is  one  of  such  perilous  attain- 
ment, that  the  nearer  we  see  any  one  ap- 
proaching it,  the  more  we  long  to  protect 
them  from  the  danger  to  come — ^to  stretch 
out  our  arms,  and  if  we  cannot  prevent,  at 
least  to  break  their  fail.  We  feel  towards 
such  an  one,  that  the  day  will  come  when 
they  may  want  a  real  friend,  a  firm  support, 
a  true  comforter,  and  we  haaten  the  Xond 
that  unites  our  fate  with  theirs,  that  we  may 
be  ready  in  the  days  of  *' trial  and  wo." 


If  admiratioD  did  not  form  a  eompetant 
part  of  oar  love,  we  should  not  (eel  so  ardent 
a  desire  as  is  generally  evinced,  to  obtain 
for  the  object  beloved,  the  admiration  of 
others.  We  long  for  others  to  behold  them 
with  our  eyes,  that  they  may  participate  in 
our  foelinga  and  do  what  we  consider  jus- 
tice to  the  idols  of  our  imagination;  and 
though  this  can  seldom  be  the  case  to  the 
extent  of  our  wishes,  we  know  that  to  listen 
to  the  well-merited  praises  of  those  we  love, 
is  (at  least  to  women)  the  most  intense  en- 
joyment this  world  can  afibrd.  To  purchase 
tttiB  gratification  what  anxiety  we  endure, 
what  study  we  bestow,  what  ardent  desire 
we  experience,  that  they  may  commit  no 
errors  cognizable  to  the  world's  eye;  but 
steering  an  open,  honourable,  upright  course) 
may  defy  the  scrutiny  of  envious  eyes,  and 
claim  as  their  due  from  society  at  large,  that 
tribute  of  admiration  wliich  we  are  ever 
ready  to  bestow.  But  the  unspeakable  an- 
guish with  which  we  behold  any  departure 
from  this  honourable  course  of  conduct,  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof,  how  intiaiaiely 
our  sense  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  hu- 
man character  is  interwoven  witii  our  affec- 
tions. I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  we  ait; 
all  so  influenced  by  right  leeling,  or  so  well 
assured  of  the  precise  line  of  demarcatiou 
between  good  and  evil,  as  to  lament  ovtsr 
the  errors  of  those  we  love,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  moral  culpability.  Far  from 
it  But  let  that  which  all  hearts  can  feel — 
let  the  «tigma  of  the  world's  disgrace  fall 
upon  them — let  it  at  the  same  time  be  vol- 
untarily incurred,  and  richly  merited,  and  ye 
who  tell  as  of  the  loss  of  friends  or  fortune,  of 
poverty,  or  sickness  or  death,  match  the 
agony  of  this  conviction  if  you  can.  No ;  it 
has  neither  companion  nor  similitude.  In 
the  wide  range  of  human  calamity-  there 
is  not  one  that  bears  any  proportion  to  this. 

It  may  be  said  of  pity  also,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  its 
forming  any  part  of  otir  love ;  but  is  not  our 
love  at  such  times  languid,  spiritless,  and 
inert?  No  sooner  does  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune assail  the  object  of  our  regard,  than  it 
assumes  a  new  life,  and  all  that  was  dear 
before,  becomes  doubly  valuable  beneath  the 
pressure  of  affliction,  or- on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.    How  oAen  has  pity  brought  to  light 
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a  love  whoae  existence  we  were  luconseioiu 
of  before ;  and  those  whom  we  should  once 
have  deemed  it  impossible  to  regard  with 
tenderness,  have  become,  under  the  shadow 
of  misfortune,  the  objects  of  our  most  devoted 
affection. 

The  power  which  love  possesses  of  en- 
hancing our  enjoymeniB,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  entitle  this  sentiment  to  a  high  place 
amongst  those  that  are  most  influential  in 
their  operations  upon  the  human  mind.  I 
appeal  to  the  young,  or  rather  to  the  old 
who  have  not  forgotten  their  youth,  whether 
love  has  not  at  some  period  of  their  existence, 
given  a  life  and  vividness  to  the  aspect  of 
creation,  a  music  to  sound,  and  an  intensity 
to  all  their  capabilities  of  simple  and  natural 
delight,  which,  while  the  enchantment  lasted, 
seemed  to  raise  the  pleasures  of  earth  above 
this  sublunary  sphere,  though  in  remem- 
brance it  claims  nothing  but  a  passing 
smile,  or  perhaps  a  fiiint  sigh  of  regret,  that 
we  have  lost  so  much  of  what  constitued 
the  life  of  our  early  existence.  We  smile 
because  we  have  lived  to  awake  from  our 
delusion — to  know  that  the  sunshine  which 
then  appeared  to  us  a  flood  of  radiance 
pouring  its  golden  streams  over  hill  and 
grove,  and  diflusing  the  principle  of  happi- 
ness through  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, was  but  the  ordinary  light  of  day,  lia- 
ble to  be  obscured  by  mists,  and  hid  from 
us  by  the  intervention  of  dense  snd  gloomy 
clouds.  We  smile  because  the  brook  that 
murmured  at  our  feet  with  such  continuous 
and  unbroken  melody,  to  our  young  imagi- 
nations pure,  and  clear,  and  vivid,  like  the  se- 
cret springs  of  unsophisticated  feeling,  since 
then  has  wearied  us  with  the  constant  mo- 
notony of  its  sound,  seeming  to  tell  of  little 
else  ^an  pebbles  and  clear  water.  We 
smile,  because  the  song  of  at  least  half  the 
birds  whose  voices  were  then  all  music,  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  chirp ;  but  most  of 
all  we  smile,  because  that  bright  being 
whose  brow  was  garnished  with  a  glory — at 
whose  feet  we  would  have  laid  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  the  whole  world  had  we 
iKMsessed  them — ^the  idol  whom  irreligiously 
we  had  placed  upon  the  high  altar  of  the 
•oul,  has  stepped  down  from  that  exalted 
pedestal,  and  passing  forth  into  the  world 
CDdowed  only  with  the  customary  functions 


of  humanity,  has  mixed  in  the  oonunon  avu- 
cations  of  life,  and  become 

"  An  ealiBK,  drinking,  bargnin-mnklnc  rasa.'* 

Or  if  after  such  a  retrospection,  perchance 
we  sigh,  it  is  not  so  much  with  any  positive 
regret,  as  with  a  vague  sense  of  some  inde- 
finite loss — a  mere  illusion — a  false  colouring 
— a  deceitful  tone — ^an  evanescent  charm 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  infatuation 
of  the  mind,  and  yet  we  sigh ;  because  not 
the  longest  period  of  man's  natural  life,  not 
the  rapid  and  entire  success  of  all  our 
schemes^  not  the  riches  of  prosperity  poured 
into  our  lap,  around  our  feet,  and  even  be- 
yond the  circle  of  our  hopes,  can  restore 
what  is  lost  to  us,  when  we  are  driven  to 
the  conviction  that  we  can  love  no  more.  It 
was  an  idle  phantasy,  we  tell  ourselves  in 
af\er  life,  and  we  join  in  the  ridicule  that  re- 
probates this  foolish  passion ;  but  would  we 
not  give  all  that  time  and  tears  have  pur- 
chased for  us,  to  sit  again  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, to  look  round  upon  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  without  the  excitement  of  art,  or  the  aid 
of  borrowed  attributes,  to  feel  each  individual 
moment  sufficient  in  its  fulness  of  felicity  to 
lull  the  memory  of  tlie  past,  and  soothe  down 
the  anxieties  of  the  future,  concentrating  into 
one  point  of  present  time,  all  tliat  we  spend 
ailer  years  in  search  of,  and  realizing  with- 
out purchase,  and  without  sacrifice,  in  one 
single  isolated  particle  of  blissful  experience, 
the  happiness  for  which  countless  myriads 
are  pining  in  vain. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  love,  that  all  the  contempt,  and  all  the 
ridicule  it  meets  with  in  the  world,  are  una- 
ble to  deprive  it  of  the  legitimate  place  which 
it  holds  in  the  popular  works  of  our  best 
authors.  Caleb  Williams  is  the  only  novel 
that  occurs  to  me,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  in  no  way  connected  with  love. 
The  author  has  supplied  this  deficiency,  by 
conducting  the  reader  through  his  pages 
with  an  intensity  of  anxiety,  scarcely  equalled 
elsewhere ;  but  well  as  this  story  is  penned, 
we  arrive  in  the  end  at  the  unsatisfactory 
conviction,  that  we  have  been  reading  an 
uncongenial,  hard,  bad  book,  the  whole  tenor 
of  which  IB  in  direct  opposition  to  the  good 
providence  of  Gk)d.    It  may  be  remarked,  in 
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connexion  with  the  same  fact,  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  afler  he  had  spell-bound  the  public 
by  the  easy  natural  flow  of  his  first  poems, 
tried  his  skill  upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  produced  one  which  it  is  difficult  to 
read,  though  the  same  master  hand  is  there. 
He  has  since  atoned  for  this  want  of  fealty 
to  the  tender  passion,  by  the  most  delicate 
and  judicious  distribution  of  it  through  the 
whole  of  his  novels,  where  we  find  always 
enough,  and  (what  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  the  writer),  never  too  much.  At  the 
same  time  however  that  love  forms  an  es- 
sential part  in  our  popular  works  of  fiction, 
it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  the  English  nation,  to  make  it  the  entire, 
or  even  the  leading  subject  of  any  particular 
work.  Richardson  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  extreme,  but  his  novels  are  more  re- 
markable in  this  day,  for  presenting  minute 
descriptions  of  human  character,  of  the  social 
habftB  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  than  as  dissertations  upon  love.  Miss 
Porter,  kind  as  she  is  in  mating  all  her  cha- 
racters, and  marching  them  off  the  stage  in 
couples,  gives  us  battles  innumerable,  with 
lively  exhibitions  of  valour,  patriotism,  and 
various  other  passions,  good  and  evil,  among 
which  her  love  scenes  form  a  very  small, 
and  certainly  a  very  inferior  part  And  Miss 
Edgeworth,  "the  great  enchantress,"  who 
manages  love  with  more  tact,  and  oflen  witli 
exquisite  pathos,  introduces  it  always  with 
due  subserviency  to  that  substantial,  sound 
moral,  which  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  and 
the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures,  she  makes 
the  chief  object  of  her  clear,  well  regulated, 
and  comprehensive  mind. 

We  have  no  work  in  our  language  which 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  sorrows  of 
Werter  or  to  Corinne,  each  admirable  in 
their  way,  and  far  above  the  praise  of  an 
ordinary  pen.  No  Englishman  could  pos- 
sibly have  written  either.  He  could  not 
have  resigned  himself  so  entirely  to  any 
subject  of  a  tender  and  evanescent  nature, 
as  to  have  studied  it  metaphysically.  The 
spirit  of  sarcasm  is  so  predominant  in  the 
English  constitution,  that  he  would  have 
laughed  at  his  work  before  it  was  half  com- 
pleted, and  the  other  half  would  have  re- 
mained unfinished,  for  fear  of  bringing  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  his  friends,  and  the 


sneers  of  his  enemies.  The  loves  of  Black- 
eyed  Susan,  Will  Watch,  and  Roderick 
Random,  are  more  pleasing  to  John  Bull ; 
because  such  is  his  extreme  sensitiveness  on 
the  score  of  ridicule,  that  as  soon  as  the 
fatal  smile  appears,  love,  such  as  it  is  in  these 
and  similar  productions,  can  be  dismissed 
altogether  as  a  joke,  and  no  more  need  be 
said  or  done  about  it  But  to  be  convicted 
of  sentimentality — to  be  detected  in  the  act 
of  exhibiting  or  infusing,  pathos,  would  be  a 
dilemma  as  unprecedented,  as  insupportable 
to  that  powerful  subborn  genius,  the  grand 
aim  of  whose  life  is  never  to  commit  him- 
self ;  and  that  man  is  unquestionably  com- 
mitted— committed  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption, who  writes  a  book  about  love. 
Still  even  to  critics — to  John  Bull,  who  on 
the  score  of  non-commitment,  constitutes 
himself  the  chief  of  critics,  love  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  power  of  deveIopin«r  hu- 
man character  beyond  what  is  possessed  by 
any  other  passion,  sentiment,  or  fociing. 

There  is  a  class  of  beings  so  numerous  that 
they  form  a  very  important,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  very  useful  part  of  society,  who  can 
listen  to  the  most  enchanting  music,  with 
ears,  and  thoughts,  and  memory  alive  only 
to  the  sound  of  individual  notes,  imprint- 
ing them  separately  upon  the  tablet  of 
their  minds,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
carried  home,  pricked  down  upon  pa[)er, 
and  played  upon  their  own  pianos ;  or  who 
on  beholding  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
painting,  or  sculpture,  immediately — before 
they  have  had  time  to  take  in  tlie  whole  view, 
snatch  out  the  ready  sketch-book,  and  with 
that  energy  which  men  exliibit  in  .tKsociat- 
ing  themselves  and  their  own  powers  with 
all  that  they  admire,  apply  the  busy  pencil 
to  the  outline,  in  order  that  they  mayexhihit 
to  their  wondering  friends  a  pattern  of  the 
colouring  of  the  ancients,  of  a  Roman  san- 
dal, or  a  Grecian  nose.  Even  by  this  cIhss 
of  beings,  the  most  impervious  to  tiic  tender 
passion,  love  must  be  acknowleriged  to  be  a 
Jine  studifj  because  it  draws  forth  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  human  mind,  and  brings  for- 
ward its  leading  features  into  a  strong  light 

The  first  effect  which  love  produces  upon 
the  imagination  is  that  of  exalting  or  enno- 
bling its  object,  and  upon  tlic  principle  of 
adaptation,  it  consequently  extends  h  Kniilar 
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influence  over  the  mind  where  it  exists.  Un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  and  before  it 
reaches  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  smooth  down  the  asperities  of 
the  temper,  to  sofken  the  manners,  and  to  dif- 
fuse a  general  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  will  even  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  im- 
mediate object.  But  under  circumstances 
of  an  opposite  description,  love  is  remarkable 
for  exiubiting  in  its  train  all  the  evil  and  frail- 
ty which  belong  to  our  nature.  We  are  sel- 
dom betrayed  by  any  other  passion  to  throw 
aside  entirely  that  veil,  beyond  which  pride 
conceals  her  hidden  store  of  private  faults 
and  follies.  But  love  is  stronger  than  pride ; 
and  it  is  besides  so  absorbing  in  its  nature, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  while  devoting 
ourselves  to  one  object,  the  figure  we  are 
exhibiting  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  se- 
crets we  are  disclosing,  and  the  open  rev- 
elation we  are  making  of  our  ^' heart  of 
hearts." 

*•  Love,"  says  a  popular  and  powerful  wri- 
ter, "  is  a  very  noble  and  exalting  sentiment 
in  its  first  germ  and  principle.  We  never 
loved  without  arraying  the  object  in  all  the 
glories  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  perfec- 
tion, and  deriving  a  kind  of  dignity  to  our- 
selves from  our  capacity  of  admiring  a  crea- 
ture so  excellent  and  dignified;  but  this 
lavish  and  magnificent  prodigality  of  the 
imagination  oflen  leaves  the  heart  a  bank- 
nipt  Love  in  its  iron  age  of  disappointment 
becomes  very  degraded — it  submits  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  external  indulgences — 
a  look— a  touch  of  the  hand,  though  occur- 
ring by  accident — a  kind  word,  though  ut- 
tered almost  unconsciously,  suflices  for  its 
humble  existence.  In  its  first  state,  it  is  like 
man  before  the  fall,  inhaling  the  odours  of 
paradise,  and  enjoying  the  communion  of 
the  Deity ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  like  the  same 
liein;^  toiling  amid  the  briar  and  the  thistle, 
barely  to  maintain  a  squalid  existence,  with- 
out enjoyment,  utility,  or  loveliness." 

Shakespeare  has  done  little  towards  ^iv- 
iug  dignity  to  this  passion,  though  he  seems 
to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
influence  upon  the  human  mind.  The  rea- 
so.i  is  obvious.  Love  is  a  familiar  feeling, 
associating  itself  with  mankind  in  their  dai- 
ly walk,  and  entering  into  the  ordinary  and 
domestic  scenes  of  life ;  it  therefore  speaks 


in  a  language  simple  and  familiar,  scarcely 
admitting  of  poetical  ornament,  except  in 
memory  or  imagination ;  and  as  the  drama 
compels  all  persons  to  speak  for  themselves, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  they  can  only  speak  of  love  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  day,  which  lan- 
guage changing  with  the  tastes  and  fash- 
ions of  the  world,  that  of  Shakespeare's  dra- 
matic characters,  when  they  speak  of  love  is 
not  only  offensive  to  modern  ears,  but  de- 
grading to  the  sentiment  itself— a  sentiment 
which  always  maintains  the  most  elevated 
character  where  the  proprieties  of  life  are 
most  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  feeling  is  the  highest.  Yet 
Shakespeare  has  left  a  striking  proof  that  he 
could  reverence  this  feeling,  in  the  following 
beautiful  stanza. 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minda. 

Admit  impedimenta.    LoTe  i«  not  love 
That  altera  when  it  alteration  flnda, 

Or  benda  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh !  no !  it  is  nn  ever  fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempest  and  is  never  shaken : 
It  is  the  star  of  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown  although  ita  height  bo  taken. 
Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeka 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeka, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

It  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  na- 
ture, were  the  poet  to  make  his  characters 
speak  in  tropes  and  metaphors,  with  classi- 
cal allusions,  and  rounded  periods,  of  the 
passion  whose  powerful  influence  was  then 
upon  them.  No  man  ever  yet  could  speak 
or  write  poetically,  for  any  length  of  time,  of 
the  love  he  was  then  experiencing.  Thus  it 
is  only  by  occasional  touches  of  feeling  that 
burst  upon  us  in  all  their  genuine  intensity, 
that  the  depth  of  the  sentiment  is  discovered. 
Our  language  may  be  forcible  and  aflfecting, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  elabo- 
rate when  we  are  feeling  acutely  j  and  there 
is  a  certain  identity  with  self;  an  exclusive- 
ness,  giving  something  like  sacredness  to  the 
sensations  which  belong  to  love,  that  ren- 
ders an  open,  full,  unsparing  exposure  of  it 
repulsive,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  poet  It 
is  this  sacredness,  which,  above  all  other 
things  constitutes  the  poetry  of  love.  Those 
who  live  under  its  influence  possess,  so 
long  as  that  influence  lasts,  a  secret  trea- 
sure, atid  often  betray  by  their  inadvertent 
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expressions,  and  by  a  speaking  smile,  that 
tiiey  believe  themselves  to  be  enjoying  an 
inward  source  of  saiisfaction,  which  their 
companions  know  not  of.  Imagination  in> 
vests  w^ith  a  peculiar  importance  and  a  mys- 
terious charm,  all  the  minutis  of  life,  as  it  is 
connected  with  one  individual  being,  and  the 
mind  broods  over  its  own  private  and  par- 
ticular hoard  of  joy,  with  a  constant  watch- 
fulness and  jealousy  lest  the  world,  that  fell 
spoiler,  should  break  in  and  pollute,  even  if 
it  had  no  inclination  or  ability  to  steal. 

Under  the  influence  of  love,  we  are  sus- 
picious even  of  ourselves.  We  shrink  from 
making  it  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  admits  of  no  participa- 
tion. We  would  not,  if  we  could,  make 
converts,  any  farther  than  our  admiration 
extends ;  and  as  there  is  no  sympathy  to  be 
obtained  by  communication,  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  world,  or  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  would  ever  tell  their 
love,  were  it  not  for  the  power  which  this 
paiwion  possesses  to  overthrow  the  rational 
faculties,  to  blind  perception,  and  to  silence 
experience,  holding  the  wise  man  captive  in 
the  leading  strings  of  second  childhood,  and 
drawing  him  on  from  one  folly  to  another, 
until  at  last  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  and 
feels,  like  the  unfortunate  bellows-mender, 
that  he  is  wearing  an  ass's  head.  No  soon- 
er is  the  spell  dissolved,  than  he  turns  upon 
his  fellow-creatures  the  weapons  of  ridicule, 
dipped  in  the  venom  of  his  wounded  pride ; 
he  laughs  the  more  in  order  that  he  may  ap- 
pear to  make  light  of  his  recent  bonds,  and 
thus  revenges  himself  for  his  own  mortifica- 
tion. 

Those  who  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  learn  to  keep  si- 
lence on  this  theme,  but  it  pervades  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  not  tiie  less.  It  is 
present  with  them  in  the  morning  when  tliey 
awake^  and  in  the  evening  when  they  seek 
repose.  It  is  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
scented  rose,  and  rocked  upon  the  crested 
waves  of  the  sea.  It  speaks  to  them  in  tlie 
lulling  wind,  and  gushes  forth  in  the  foun- 
tain of  the  desert  It  is  clothed  in  the  gold- 
en majesty  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  shrouded 
m  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon.  It  is  the 
soul  of  their  world,  the  life  of  their  sweet  and 
chosen  thoughts,  the  centre  of  their  exis- 


tence, which  gathers  in  all  their  wandering 
hopes  and  desires.  Here  they  fix  them  to 
one  point,  and  make  that  the  altar  upon 
which  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  pour  out 
their  perpetual  incense. 

Burns,  who  has  written  of  love  more  fre- 
quently, yet  with  more  simplicity  of  sweet- 
ness than  any  other  of  our  poets,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  potency  of  this  sentiment 
in  associating  itself  with  our  accustomed 
amusements  and  avocations.  There  was 
no  object  in  nature  which  he  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  compare  or  contrast  with  the 
reigning  queen  of  his  affections ;  but  the 
memory  of  one,  above  all  others,  he  has  im- 
mortalized in  strains  as  touching  and  poet- 
ical, as  ever  flowed  from  a  faithful  recollec- 
tion, a  warm  imagination,  and  a  too  fond 
heart 

The  lines  beginning 

**TlMa  nagwiag  itsr  wick  leOT'ntng  my,** 

are,  or  ought  to  be,  too  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  taste  and  sensibility  to  need  repeti- 
tion here,  as  well  as  those  to  Highland  Ma- 
ry, equally  expressive  of  ardent  and  poetical 
feeling,  a  feeling  which  all  the  rough  usages 
of  the  world  were  unable  to  deprive  of  its 
tenderness,  and  which  all  the  allurements  of 
vice  and  folly  were  unable  to  divest  of  its 
purity.  In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  this 
genuine  bard  of  nature,  we  are  every  mo- 
ment struck  witli  the  particular  pathos  with 
which  he  speaks  of  love.  Read  as  an  in- 
stance the  following  lines,  so  unlike  anything 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  productions  of 
the  present  day. 

(*  Hud  we  never  IotM  see  blindly, 

Hmd  we  never  lov'd  Me  kindly, 

Never  met  or  never  pwrted, 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 
"Fftre  thee  weel,  thon  llr«t  and  fkireet  1 

Pare  ihe  weel,  thou  heat  and  deareat! 

Thine  be  ilka  Joy  and  treaanre, 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleaaare  I 

"  Ae  fbnd  kia«.  and  then  we  never  ; 
Ae  (kre**e«l.  aliia  fbr  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrang  tear*  1*11  pledge  thee, 
Warriof  aigha  and  froana  VU  wafe  thee." 

Or,- 

«  Not  the  bee  opon  the  bleeaem, 
In  the  pride  o'  ennny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  aporting  Mry, 
An  beneath  the  aummer  moon  I 
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Not  tbe  poef,  in  tbe  nomeBi 

Fucj  lighMM  on  hit  e'o, 
Kens  the  pleasare,  fteto  the  rapture, 

That  thy  preeence  glet  to  me.'* 

Oragain,— 

(*  Altho'  thon  mann  ne^er  be  mine, 
Altho'  even  hope  ie  denied; 
*Tia  swoeter  for  thee  despairing, 
Than  aught  in  the  world  bealde." 

And  where  in  the  records  of  feeling  can 
we  find  a  more  affectionate  description  of 
love  and  poverty  contending  against  each 
other,  than  in  the  following  song ;  the  first 
and  last  stanza  of  which  I  shall  quote  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too  wise  to 
think  of  love,  who  are  too  happy  to  have 
ever  been  compelled  to  take  poverty  into 
their  calculations,  and  who  are  consequently 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  both  together 
struggling  for  mastery  over  the  wishes  and 
the  will,  create  a  warfare  as  fearful  and 
desolating  as  any  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable  of  enduring. 

"  O  Poortith  can  Id,  and  reitleM  Ioto, 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  Poortith  a'  I  could  forgive 

An  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  should  fiite  sic  pleasure  haTO, 

Lire's  dearest  band  untwining  1 
O  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love, 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  1 
•  •  •  • 

**  How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  Arte  I 

He  woos  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  siliy  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have. 

Lire's  dearent  bands  untwining  1 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love, 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  1" 

Moore  has  done  much,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  was  capable  of  doing,  to  ren- 
der this  hackneyed  theme  agreeable  to  mod- 
em tastes,  by  arraying  the  idol  whose  divin- 
ity the  public  had  begun  to  question,  in  every 
kind  of  drapery,  graceful  and  gorgeous,  and 
placing  it  in  every  possible  variety  of  light 
and  shadow.  Yet  tiiroughout  the  many  ele- 
gant lines  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, there  are  none  which  occur  to  my  re- 
collection more  poetically  simple  and  touch- 
ing than  these. 

**A  boat  sent  forth  to  sail  alone 
At  midnight  on  the  moonlesa  sen, 


A  harp  wboee  mneter  chord  to  gone, 
A  wounded  bird  that  haa  bat  one 
Unbroken  wing  to  soar  upon, 
Are  like  what  1  am  without  thee." 

In  the  pages  of  Shelley  we  find  more  fresh- 
ness, and  sometimes  more  pathos.  There 
is  a  vividness  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the 
character  of  his  mind,  which  we  may  well 
believe  to  have  proved  too  keen  and  restless 
for  the  mortal  frame  in  which  his  delicate, 
sensitive,  and  ethereal  spirit  was  inclosed — 
too  refined  for  the  common  purposes  of  lifb, 
too  brilliant  for  reason,  and  too  dazzling  for 
religion,  and  too  exquisite  for  repose.  The 
following  lines  have  great  poetical  beauty. 

**  Ah !  fleeter  for  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear. 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  doTe 

With  the  wings  ofrnre; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darknesa,  In  the  need, 

Shall  mine  cling  to  thee, 
Nor  cbiim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love, 

It  may  bring  to  thee." 

And  the  following  fragment,  addressed  to 
love  itselfj  witli  the  exception  of  the  first  line, 
which  is  in  extremely  bad  taste,  is  perhaps 
without  its  equal  in  poetry  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

**  Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  to  an 
We  can  desire,  O  Love !  and  happy  souls. 
Ere  (torn  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  foil, 

<*  Catch  thee  and  food  flrom  their  o'erflowing  bowto 
niousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambroaial  dew  ;-^ 
Thou  art  the  railiance  which  where  ocean  roUa 

<*Inveslest  it ;  and  when  the  heavens  are  blue 
Thou  flllest  them ;  and  when  the  earth  Is  Mr 
The  shadows  of  thy  moving  wings  imboe 

**  Its  deserts,  and  lis  mountains,  till  they  wear 
Beauty  like  some  bright  robe  ;~thou  ever  sonreat 
Among  tbe  towers  of  men,  and  as  soft  air 

**In  spring,  whfrh  moves  the  unawakened  forest, 
Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and  bleak, 
Thou  floatesi  among  men ;  and  aye  Implorest 


**  That  which  Orom  thee  they  should  Implore  :• 
Alone  kneel  to  thee,  ofl*erin|r  up  the  hearts 
The  strong  have  broken— yet  where  shall  any  seek 

"A  garment  whom  thou  dothest  noti" 

From  love,  as  a  passion,  it  is  truly  delight- 
ful to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  love  in  its 
more  social  and  domestic  character;  and 
here  again  we  find  the  same  poet  offering  to 
his  wife  the  noblest  tribute  of  affection,  in 
language  as  tender  as  it  is  elevated  and 
pore. 
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<•  Bo  now,  my  aQmmer  task  to  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart's  home ; 
Aa  10  l^ia  qaeen  some  victor  knight  of  faery, 
Earning  bright  spoils  for  his  enchanted  dome ; 
Nor  then  disdain  that  ere  my  (hioe  become 
A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  might, 
irit  Indeed  may  change  Its  natal  gloom, 
Its  doubOUl  promise,  thus  1  would  unite 

With  thy  beloved  name,  thou  child  of  love  and  light 

**  The  toil  which  stole  flrom  thee  so  many  an  hour 
Is  ended,  and  the  fVuit  is  at  thy  fbet ! 
No  longer  where  the  woods  to  firame  abower 
With  interlaced  branches  mix  and  meet. 
Or  where  with  sound  like  many  voices  sweet 
Waterfalls  leap  among  wild  islands  green 
Which  formed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 
Of  mo«j»-grown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I  be  seen ; 

But  beside  thee,  where  still  my  heart  has  ever  been." 

It  10  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  lines 
form  the  introduction  to  a  work  in  which 
the  poet  concentrated  all  tlie  powers  of  his 
genius.  The  merits  of  this  work  have  no- 
thing to  do  witli  the  fact,  that  it  was  the 
richest  offering  he  had  to  lay  upon  the  shrine 
of  affection,  and  that  that  offering  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife. 

The  late  amiable  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a 
less  exceptionable  poet,  and  a  less  eccentric 
genius,  has  lefl  us  a  beautiful  and  affecting 
tribute  to  affection,  under  the  same  pure  and 
sacred  form ;  and  the  woman  who  could  in- 
spire these  lines  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  never  to  receive  the 
incense  of  less  hallowed  praise. 

*'  IT  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  lore ! 
Huw  (hst  would  evening  fUl 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 
Ualening  the  nightingale  I 

**  IT  thou,  my  love !  wert  by  my  side, 
My  babiea  at  my  knee. 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 
O'er  Ounga's  mimic  seat 

**I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  ray 
When  on  our  deck  reclined. 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  1  lay. 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

**  I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 
My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 
But  most  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam 
I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

**1  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 
The  lingering  noon  to  cheer,  ^ 
Bni  miss  ihy  kind  approving  eye. 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

**  But  when  of  morn  and  eve,  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  disunt  Ikr, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 
Then  on !  then  nn !  where  duty  leads, 

My  coarse  be  onward  still. 
O'er  brosd  llindostan's  sultry  meada, 

O'er  bleak  Atmorah's  hUl. 


**  That  eonrae,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  galea, 
Nor  wild  MalTah  detain, 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awalto 
On  yonder  western  main ! 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  any, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea, 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay. 

As  then  shall  meet  In  thee !" 

If  the  language  of  a  pure  and  dignified  at- 
tachment, proved  by  long  trlEd,  refined  by 
suffering,  clothed  in  humility,  and  wholly  di- 
vested of  weakness  or  selfishness,  was  ever 
wrung  out  by  tlie  power  of  affliction  firom  the 
inmost  recesses  of  an  elevated  and  virtuous 
mind,  it  is  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
where  uhe  speaks  of  tlie  love  of  her  lamenlcd 
hufeibaud. 

"  There  is  only  this  to  be  recorded,  that  never  wss 
there  a  passion  more  ardent  and  lesse  idolatrouv;  kt 
loved  her  better  than  his  lifu,  with  inexpressible  leader- 
nesse  and  kiudnesse,  had  a  most  high  obliging  esteeme 
of  her,  yet  still  considered  honour,  religion,  and  doty 
above  her,  nor  ever  suffered  the  intrusion  of  such  a  do- 
tage as  should  blind  him  IVom  marking  her  impcrrrc- 
tiuas :  these  he  looked  upon  with  an  indulgent  eie,  wbicli 
did  not  abate  his  love  and  esteome  of  her,  while  it  sa;- 
menied  his  care  to  blot  out  all  those  spotts  which  migbt 
make  her  appeare  lesse  worthy  of  that  respect  he  psyed 
her ;  and  thus  indeed  he  soon  made  her  more  eqnall  to 
him  than  he  found  her;  for  she  was  a  very  faithftil  mir- 
ror, reflecting  truly,  though  but  dimly,  his  own  gloriet 
upon  him,  so  long  as  he  was  present ;  but  she  that  wss 
nothing  before  his  inspection  gave  her  a  fUre  flgore, 
when  he  was  removed,  was  only  filled  with  a  dsrke 
mist,  and  never  could  again  take  in  any  delightful  object, 
nor  return  any  shining  repreaenution.  The  greatest 
ezcellencie  she  had  was  the  power  of  apprehending,  sad 
the  virtue  of  loving  his :  soe  as  his  shadow  ahe  waited 
on  him  every  where,  till  he  was  taken  into  that  regioo 
of  light,  which  admitu  of  none,  and  then  ahe  vaai>bed 
Into  nothing.  'Twaa  not  her  Ihce  that  he  loved,  ber 
honoar  and  her  virtue  were  his  mlstreasea,  and  these 
(like  Pigmalion's)  images  of  hia  own  making,  for  ke 
polished  and  gave  form  to  what  he  Ibnnd  with  all  the 
roughnesse  of  the  qnarrie  about  it ;  but  meetiag  with  s 
compliante  subject  for  his  own  wise  government,  h« 
found  as  much  satislhclion  as  he  gave,  and  never  had  oc- 
casion to  number  his  marriage  among  hia  InTeliciiies." 

This  beautiful  illustration  of  love  combines 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  most  ardent,  as 
well  as  the  most  ennobling  sentiment,  and 
wants  nothing  but  metre  to  entitle  it  to  a 
high  place  in  the  scale  of  poetical  merit 

There  remains  one  important  observation 
to  be  made  on  tlie  subject  of  love,  that  it 
marks  the  progress  of  national  civilizatioD, 
and  the  improvement  or  the  deterioration  of 
public  morals.  Love,  above  all  other  pas- 
sions, is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest 
happiness,  or  the  greatest  misery ;  of  being 
the  most  refined,  or  the  most  degraded.    It 
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j  may  be  associated  with  the  highest  virtue, 
I  or  made  the  companion  of  the  lowest  vice. 
I  Where  a  nation  or  a  community  is  the  most 
i  licentious,  love  is  the  least  respected.  Where 
deference  is  paid  to  moral  laws,  and  religious 
duties,  love  is  regarded  as  the  bond  of  do- 
mestic union,  the  charm  which  diffuses  a 
secret,  but  holy  influence  over  our  domestic 
enjoyments.  In  patriarchal  times,  when 
men  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  separate  families  or  tribes,  lov^ 
dwelt  among  them  like  a  patient  handmaid, 
ministering  to  their  private  comfort,  but 
wholly  uninfluential  in  directing  their  im- 
portant movements.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  men,  following  the  standard  of  false 
glory,  maintained  their  possessions  by  force 
of  arms,  sacrificed  ease,  honesty,  or  life,  to 
the  laws  of  honour,  and  the  adventures  of 
knight-errantry,  love  was  worshipped  as 
a  goddess,  whose  inspiration  endowed 
her  votaries  with  superhuman  power,  and 
whose  protection  was  a  shield  of  adamant 
And  thus  through  the  different  changes  of 
national  character  and  customs,  love  adopts 
itself  to  all,  luxuriating  in  the  indulgence  of 
artificial  life,  or  sharing  the  drudgery  of  cor- 
poreal toil. 

Even  in  individuals,  ft  is  not  going  too  far 
to  ei^y,  that  low  notions  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  love,  bespeak  a  vitiated  mind, 
and  show,  like  the  ''trail  of  the  serpent,"  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  that  the  principle  of 
evil  has  been  there.  There  is  in  its  elevated 
nature,  a  character  of  constancy,  truth,  and 
dignity,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  its 
being,  and  no  pure  eye  can  behold  it  robbed 
of  these,  without  sorrow  and  indignation. 

It  is  this  faculty  of  adaptation  to  all  circum- 
stances and  states  of  being,  which  renders 
love  so  entirely  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poet ;  because  it  takes  the  tone  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  that  of  individual  charac- 
ter, and  participating  in  good  or  evil,  calls 
forth  these  opposing  principles  in  all  their 
power. 

Besides  the  love  here  spoken  of^  poetry 
abounds  in  descriptions  of  that  which  assumes 
the  sober  garb  of  friendship^  and  which  is 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  substantial 
support  to  the  human  mind,  through  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  necessarily  en- 
countered in  the  journey  of  life.    A  friend 


well  chosen  is  the  greatest  treasure  we  can 
possess.    We  have  in  such  a  friend  the  ad- 
dition of  another  mind,  whose  strength  sup- 
plies our  weakness,  and  whose  virtues  render 
us  ambitious  of  the  same.     We  see  frequent 
instances  that  men  alone  in  the  world — ^un- 
known, and  unvalued,  will  commit  errors,  we 
might  say  vices,  from  whicli  the  well-timed 
warning  of  a  friend  would  have  restrained 
them,  and  stain  their  character  with  follies, 
for  which,  if  a  friend  had  blushed,  they  too 
would  have  been  ashamed.    All  the  endear- 
ing associations  which  enhance  our  plea- 
sures, or  console  us  under  affliction,  are 
centred  in  the  name  of  friend.    When  the 
stroke  of  adversity  falls  upon  us,  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  true  friend  takes  away  half  its 
heaviness.    When  the  world  misunderstands 
our  meaning,  and  attributes  bad  motives  to 
what  are  only  ill-judged  actions,  we  think 
(with  what  satisfaction  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  alone  can  tell)  that 
there  is  one  who  knows  us  better.    When 
good  fortune  comes  unexpectedly  upon  us, 
in  a  tide  too  sudden  and  too  full  for  enjoy- 
ment, we  hasten  to  our  friend  who  shares  the 
overplus    and   leaves  us   happy.      When 
doubtfully  we  tread  the  dangerous  path  of 
life,  misdirected  by  our  passions,  and  bewil- 
dered by  our  fears,  we  look  for  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  point  out  the  safe  footing,  from 
whence  we  shall  bless  our  guide.    When 
wounded,  slighted,  and  cast  back  into  the 
distance,  by  those  whose  fickle  favor  we  had 
sought  to  win,  we  exclaim  in  the  midst  of 
our  disappointments,  ^  There  is  one  who  loves 
me  still!"    And  when  wearied  with   the 
warfare  of  the  world,  and  ''sick  of  its  harsh 
sounds,  and  sights,"  we  return  to  the  com- 
munion of  friendship,  as  we  rest  after  a  labo- 
rious journey,  in  a  safe  sweet  garden  of  re- 
freshment and  peace.    There  is  unquestion- 
ably much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultiva- 
ting this  garden,  and  maintaining  our  right 
to  possess  it;  but  it  repays  us  (or  the  price, 
and  when  we  have  exercised  forbearance, 
and  interchanged  kind  offices,  and  spoken, 
and  borne  to  hear,  the  truth,  and  been  faith- 
ful, and  gentle,  and  sincere,  we  find  a  recom- 
pense in  our  own  bosoms,  as  well  as  in  the 
affections  of  our  friend. 

There  are  yet  other  modifications  of  love 
such  as  that  which  constitutes  the  chain  of 
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domestic  union — the  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters  3  and  lastly,  and  most  to  be  revered 
as  the  foundation  of  family  concord  and  so- 
cial happiness,  we  might  almost  say  of 
moral  feeling,  the  love  which  subsists  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  uniting  on  one 
hand  the  tcnderest  impressions  we  have  re- 
ceived, with  the  first  lessons  we  have  learn- 
ed ;  on  the  otlier,  the  warmest  affection,  with 
the  weightiest  responsibility.  The  weakness 
and  the  waywardness  of  a  child  watched 
over  by  parental  love,  directed  by  parental 
care,  and  reclaimed  by  parental  authority, 
are  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  describing  the  condition  of  man 
in  reference  to  his  Maker,  and  in  themselves 
harmonize  so  entirely  with  that  relation,  that 
we  use  tlie  name  of  ^'  Heavenly  Father,^  not 
only  in  obedience  to  scriptural  authority,  but 
because  we  comprehend  in  these  holy  words, 
the  highest  object  of  our  love,  our  gratitude, 
and  our  veneration. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  chapter 
than  with  the  following  appropriate  lines  by 
Southey. 

*Tliey  nin  who  tell  ne  love  cnn  die. 
Willi  lift  hII  itrher  iHueiont  fly, 
All  01  her*  are  hut  vMilty. 
Til  heavtiii  »iiilitti«>n  rannnt  dwell, 
Nor  avarir«  In  the  depth*  of  hell 
Earthly  theite  lunMione,  ai*  ofeiirUi, 
They  perl«h  where  they  have  iheir  birth. 
Bat  Invii  U  indeMtructihle ; 
Its  holy  flame  (br  ever  bnmeth, 
Frnm  hoNTeii  It  rame,  to  h«taTeii  retiimalk ; 
Too  on  on  earth  a  troubled  gaeitt, 
At  times  dereiTe<if  at  time*  oppreesed. 
It  here  hi  tried  and  purified, 
And  hath  in  hoaven  it«  perfbct  reel; 
It  aowelh  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harTOMt  time  ofloTe  i«  there. 
Oh  f  when  a  mother  meeu  on  high 
The  babe*  ehe  lout  in  inOtncy, 
Haih  ihe  not  then,  fbr  pains  and  flMra, 
The  day  nfwo,  the  anxioos  iiisht, 
From  in  her  eorrowe,  all  her  tears, 
Aa  OT«r-payai«iit  of  dallghi  I*' 
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Tub  poetry  of  grief  is  exhibited  under  so 
great  a  variety  of  forms,  all  capable  of  so 
wide  a  difference  in  character  and  degree, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  sen- 
timent of  grief,  first,  under  that  mild  and 
softened  aspect  which  assumes  the  name  of 


sadness  or  melancboly,  and  then  as  a 
gloomy  passion,  absorbing  every  faculty  of 
the  soul. 

Of  all  the  distinctive  characters  assumed 
by  grief,  from  simple  sadness  to  wild  despair, 
melancholy  is  the  most  poetical,  because 
while  it  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  im- 
agination, its  influence  is  so  gentle  as  to 
leave  all  the  other  intellectual  powers  at  full 
liberty  to  exercise  their  particular  functions. 
Burton  speaks  of  melancholy  as  engender- 
ing strange  conceits — ^as  quickeningr  the  per- 
ceptions, and  expanding  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  and  Lord  Byron,  scarcely  less  inti- 
mate than  this  quaint  old  writer  with  the 
different  mental  maladies  to  which  our  na- 
ture is  liable,  describes  the  "  glance  of  mel- 
ancholy" as  "  a  fearful  gift" 

<*  What  to  it  but  the  telearope  oftrnth 
Which  stripe  the  distance  ofiu  phaniaslea. 
And  brings  lifb  near  in  utter  imkednesa, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  reall'* 

When  melancholy  takes  possession  of  the 
soul,  we  lose  as  it  were  the  perspective  of 
our  mental  vision.  We  forget  the  relative 
proportions  of  things,  and  mistaking  the 
small  for  the  great,  or  the  distant  for  the 
near,  magnify  their  importance,  examine 
their  particular  parts,  and  fill  our  imagina- 
tions with  their  nature  and  essence.  This 
is  in  fact  "  making  the  cold  reality  too  real ;" 
for  though  there  is  much  of  truth  in  the  vivid 
perceptions  ef  melancholy,  it  is  truth  mis- 
placed ;  truth  with  which  the  wise  man  has 
little  to  do,  but  which  ministers  powerfully  to 
the  wretchedness  of  the  "mind  diseased." 

Being  in  our  nature  as  liable  to  pain  as  we 
are  susceptible  of  pleasure;  and  by  the 
neglect  of  our  privileges,  and  abuse  of  our 
faculties,  subjected  to  the  experience  of  even 
greater  suffering  than  enjoyment ;  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  those  views  of  the  condi- 
tion of  man  which  are  tinctured  with  the 
sombre  hues  of  melancholy,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting.  There  is  little  poetry  in 
mirth,  or  even  in  perfect  happiness,  except 
as  it  is  contrasted  with  misery ;  and  thus  all 
attempts  to  describe  the  perfection  of  hea- 
venly beatitude  fail  to  interest  our  feelings. 
The  joys  of  heaven  are,  according  to  the 
writers  who  have  ventured  upon  these  de- 
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scriptions,  chiefly  made  up  of  luxuries  which 
in  Uiis  world  money  alone  can  purchase,  iwd 
money  is  connected  in  our  ideas  with  toil 
and  strife,  with  envy,  and  jealousy,  and 
never-ending  vexation;  or  tliey  consist  of 
founUiins  always  pure,  flovver«  tl\at  never 
fade,  and  skies  which  no  cbud  has  ever  oh- 
scured — tilings  whicli  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive :  or  of  perpetual  praises  sung  by  an 
innumerable  host  of  saints — an  employment 
which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  separate  from 
ideas  of  monotony  and  weariness.  Far 
more  touching  and  more  descriptive  of  that 
state  to  which  the  experienced  soul  learns  to 
aspire  as  to  its  greatest  bliss,  arc  those  de- 
Rcriptions  and  allusions  abou.-iding  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in  the 
Book  of  Revelations,  where  a  great  roulti> 
tude  which  no  man  could  number,  are  seen 
standing  around  the  throne  arrayed  in 
while  robes,  and  with  paUus  in  their  hands: 
and  when  the  question  is  asked,  who  are 
tliese,  and  whence  came  they?  it  is  answer- 
ed, ^^  these  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation — they  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neitlier  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the 
Run  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat  For  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  tlie  midst  of  the  throne 
shult  feed  tijem,  and  shall  1e.a4l  them  unto 
1^1  ng  Fountains  of  waters :  nnd  Qod  shall 
wipe  Rvmy  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Here 
the  alluftion  to  the  sufferings  and  wants  of 
our  moral  nature  is  continued  throughout, 
lurming  that  natural  and  necessary  contrast 
with  perfect  happiness,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  poetry.  Such  expressions  as 
these  come  home  to  the  heart  that  has  known 
tribulation,  and  therefore  can  conceive  tlie 
blessedness  of  eternal  repose — which  has 
known  the  anguish  of  mortal  sorrow,  and 
therefore  can  appreciate  the  healing  of  the 
heavenly  Comforter. 

Everything  that  deeply  interests  our  feel- 
ings has  some  connexion  with  our  own  con- 
diUon,  or  some  accordance  with  our  own 
tastes.  All  who  experience  a  healthy  state 
of  mind  have  a  keen  relish  for  happiness; 
but  all  are  not  ao  free  from  envy  or  selfish- 
ness as  fully  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
others;  and  that  which  falls  to  our  own 
share  is  so  absorbing  in  its  nature,  that  we 
feel  little  inclination  to  pour  it  forth  in 
poetical  descriptions,  at  least  while  its  influ- 


ence lasts ;  and  when  it  is  over,  it  can  only 
be  alluJed  to  witli  a  certain  degree  of  sad- 
ness a*  id  regret.  1 1  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  it  requires  a  more  amiable  temper  of 
mind  to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  than 
to  weep  with  tliose  who  weep ;  and  expe- 
rience must  have  taught  all  who  have  made 
the  experiment  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  ex- 
cite interest  by  detailing  our  sorrows,  than 
our  joys.  Our  friends  weep  with  us,  but  ybr 
themselves ;  and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  are  not  grieved  to  find  tliat  they 
do  not  suffer  alone.  But  when  we  fly  to 
them,  full  of  our  own  individual  hopes  and 
joys,  they  often  unconsciously  throw  some 
damp  upon  our  ecstatic  emotions,  or  coldly 
turn  away,  deeming  us  selfish,  and  incon- 
siderate to  have  wholly  forgotten  their  sit- 
uation in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own. 

Lord  Byron,  the  most  melancholy  of  all 
our  poets  found  a  home  in  every  heart. 
The  love-lorn  maiden  fed  upon  his  pages, 
well  pleased  to  rend  expressions  which  des- 
cribed a  pasffion  hopeless  and  irremcdiaMe 
as  her  own ;  thn  di.iappointed  and  tho  disso- 
lute discovernil  there  the  language  of  a 
symixithy,  which  they  sought  in  vain  of  the 
giJdy  world  around  them;  but  above  all, 
the  mifiiithrope  curled  his  contemptous 
lip.  and  gloried  in  having  found  a  high  and 
titled  bard  who  scorned  mankind  as  he  did. 
It  would  be  diiTicult  to  point  out  the  produc- 
tions of  any  light  and  joyous  poet,  which 
have  been  equally  popular  and  equally  pen- 
etrating to  the  soul  of  the  reader.  Some 
there  are  whicli  have  been  great  favourites 
with  the  public ;  but  such  for  the  most  part 
have  been  recommended  by  the  force  of 
their  satire,  and  the  poignancy  of  their  jests, 
rather  than  for  the  pure  stream  of  rational 
happiness  flowing  through  their  stra'ns. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that 
poetry,  in  order  to  meet  with  a  welcome  in 
the  world,  must  address  itself  to  the  feelings 
of  mankind  as  they  are,  not  as  they  should 
be.  It  may.  be,  and  unquestionably  hns 
been,  the  means  of  raising  in  the  soul  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  of  purifying  what  is 
gross,  and  subduing  what  is  harsli;  but 
this  can  only  be  efiected  by  esuiblifi  ing  a 
chain  of  connexion  between  our  low  wanU» 
and  wjshea,  and  that  which  is  high,  and 
pure,  and  holy.    Happiness  therefore — ha])- 
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piness  without  alloy,  can  never  be  a 
suitable  theme  for  the  muse  until  we  enter 
upon  a  state  of  existence  where  it  shall  more 
Iraq  lien  tly  be  our  experience.  But  melan- 
choly, towards  which  ail  our  feelingB  have 
some  tendency,  either  immediate  or  remote, 
will  add  a  charm  to  the  language  of  poetry 
so  long  as  it  is  understood  and  felt  by  all. 
Dt^Bcriptions  of  life  without  its  cares  and 
sorrows,  would  appear  to  us  little  less  wea- 
risome and  unnatural  than  landscapes  with- 
out 8!)a  low ;  but  those  which  are  varied  by 
the  sombre  colouring  borrowed  by  experi- 
ence from  the  hand  of  grief,  exhibit  the 
principles  of  harmony,  and  the  essential 
chamctcrlstics  of  truth. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  that  we  should  l>e  stimulated  to 
action  by  certain  wishes  and  wants  arising 
within  ourselves.  Had  man,  constituted  as 
he  now  is,  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  per- 
fect enjoyment,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
o.ie  of  supinenees  and  sloth,  in  which  his 
mental  powers  would  have  experienced  no 
exercise,  and  consequently  no  improvement 
Thus  when  we  look  with  regret  upon  the 
daily  wants  of  mankind,  and  leel  disposed  to 
re<rard  them  as  a  defect  in  his  nature,  or  an 
error  in  his  morals,  we  do  not  reflect  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  powerful  machine,  so 
constructed  and  designed  as  to  nwaken  and 
Rtimulaie  man's  highest  capabilities,  yet  so 
liable  to  derangement  misapplication,  and 
abuse,  as  to  be  frequently  converted  by  his 
ignorance,  or  want  of  care,  into  the  engine 
of  his  own  destruction.  It  was  the  want  of 
some  medium  of  communication  which  first 
led  to  the  use  of  certain  sounds  as  signs 
of  our  ideas,  and  it  was  the  same  want 
which  produced  such  an  arangement  of  these 
sounds  as  to  constitute  a  copious  language ; 
it  was  the  want  of  some  sweet  influence  to 
soothe  the  asperities  of  pain,  and  labour,  and 
fatigue,  which  prompted  the  cultivation  of 
music ;  it  was  the  want  of  some  visible  and 
substantial  personification  of  their  own  ideas 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  operated  upon 
the  genius  of  the  first  artists,  and  produced 
tliose  massive  but  sublime  attempts  at  sculp- 
ture which  arose  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  were  afterwards  improved  upon  by  the 
more  refined  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece ; 
and  it  was  the  want  of  a  higher  tone  of  lan- 


guage, suited  to  tbe  most  elevated  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  which  first  diflused 
the  refreshing  stream  of  poetry  over  the 
world,  gave  the  charm  of  melody  to  the 
hymns  of  Israel's  minstrel  king,  inspired  the 
father  of  ancient  verse  with  those  herok 
strains  which  still  delight  the  world,  found  a 
language  and  a  voice  for  the  impassioned  soul 
of  Sappho,  fired  the  genius  of  Euripides,  and 
which  still  continues,  though  often  unknown 
and  unacknowledged,  to  tune  to  harmony  the 
poet's  secret  thoughts,  operating  upon  the 
springs  of  sympathy  and  love,  like  the  airs 
that  touch  unseen  the  chords  of  the  JEoUan 
harp. 

But  above  all,  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
sorrow  that  this  want  is  felt  Joy  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself;  the  soul  receives  it,  and  is 
satisfied.  But  sorrow  is  burdensome,  and 
the  soul  would  gladly  throw  it  ofl* ;  and  be- 
cause it  cannot  give  what  no  one  is  willing 
to  receive,  would  cast  it  upon  the  winds, 
or  difluse  it  through  creti  don's  space.  The 
mind  that  is  under  the  influence  of  melan- 
choly, knows  no  rest  It  is  wearied  with  an 
incessant  craving  for  something  beyond  it- 
self It  seeks  for  sympathy,  but  never  finde 
enough.  It  is  dissatisfied  with  present  tilings, 
and  because  the  beings  around  it  are  too 
gross  or  too  familiar  to  ofler  that  refin^ 
communion  for  which  it  ever  pines,  it  pours 
forth  in  poetic  strains  the  transcript  of  its 
own  sorrows,  trusting  tliat  the  world  con- 
tains other  siderers  at  least  half  as  wretched 
as  itself,  who  will  read,  with  a  pity  too  dis- 
tant to  ofi*end,  descriptions  of  a  fate  more 
lamentable  than  their  own. 

There  needs  no  greater  proof  that  melan- 
choly is  poetical,  than  the  effect  it  produces 
upon  the  imagination,  converting  everything 
into  its  own  bitter  food.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  melancholy,  the  voice  of  friendship 
ollen  sounds  reproachful  and  always  unfeel- 
ing when  it  speaks  the  truth ;  the  looks  of 
gladness  worn  by  others,  are  proofs  of  their 
want  of  consideration  for  ourselves;  acts  of 
kindness  are  instances  of  pity,  and  pity,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  always  appears  ac- 
companied with  contempt  Love  is  apt  to 
attack  those  who  are  victims  of  melancholy, 
but  it  is  always  in  some  forbidden  shape ; 
and  religion,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
sovereign  balm  for  all  mental  maladies,  ap- 
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pears  to  them  like  a  sacred  iodosore  drawn 
around  a  chosen  few,  from  which  they  are 
eternally  shut  out  If  they  read  the  Bi- 
ble, tliey  turn  to  the  lamentations  of  Jei^ 
emiah,  Eccleaiastes,  or  the  Book  of  Job ; 
and  seated  on  a  cushion  of  ease,  in  the  fuU 
enjoyment  of  heal di,  and  wealth,  and  luxury 
of  every  kind,  they  believe  tliemselves  to  be 
as  severely  tried,  as  miserable,  and  perhaps 
as  patient,  as  the  heroic  sufferer.  If  they 
go  fortli  into  the  fields,  the  flowers  either 
look  wan  and  sickly,  or  mock  them  with  their 
gorgeous  hues;  the  tree  spread  around  a 
gkx>my  shade ;  the  streams  murmur,  as  eve- 
rything on  earth  has  a  right  to  do ;  the  birds 
and  the  insects  that  flutter  in  the  sunshine, 
are  poor  deluded  victims  of  mortality,  sport- 
ing away  their  short-lived  joy;  the  clouds 
which  vary  the  aspect  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  calm  blue  heavens,  are  emblematical  of 
the  '*  palpable  obscure"  in  which  tlieir  own 
fatti  is  involved ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  forth 
in  his  glory,  it  is  to  remind  them  that  no  sun 
will  ever  more  rise  to  disperse  the  darkness 
of  their  souls.  Instead  of  indulging  in  those 
wide  and  liberal  views  which  embrace  the 
perfection  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  they 
fix  their  attention  upon  objects  single  and 
minute,  choosing  out  such  as  may  most 
easily  be  connected  with  gloomy  associa- 
tions. In  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  autumnal 
foliage,  the  eye  of  melancholy  can  distin- 
guish nothing  but  the  faded  leaves  just  sep- 
arated from  the  bough,  and  flickering  down- 
wards on  the  reckless  wind,  with  those  dizzy 
and  convulsive  movements  which  are  wont 
to  precede  an  irrevocable  fall ;  A^nn  amnngat 
tlie  cheerful  songsters  of  the  grove,  it  singles 
out  the  bird  with  wounded  wing;  it  pei^ 
ceives  the  rifled  nest,  and  knows  by  the  scat- 
terrd  plumage  that  the  spoiler  has  been  there ; 
throughout  the  flowery  wilderness  of  the 
fields,  or  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  cultiva- 
ted garden,  it  sees  only  the  blighted  blossom, 
the  broken  stem,  or  the  fatal  ravages  of  the 
canker-worm ;  in  the  heavens,  it  beholds  on- 
ly the  setting  sun,  the  waning  moon,  or  the 
feeble  star  that  glitters  in  a  world  of  gloom ; 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  selects  those  spe- 
cies which  prey  upon  each  other,  and  turns 
from  the  sportive  gambols  of  the  lamb,  to 
the  kite  that  hovers  over  the  feathery  brood, 
or  the  tiger  and  the  cat  that  torture  ere  they 


dfovour  their  yktiam;  in  the  city,  it  is  seoai- 
hle  only  of  poverty,  disease,  and  accumu- 
lated crime ;  and  in  the  social  circle,  it  sees 
only  the  Up  of  scorn,  the  pale  cheek,  or  the 
averted  eye.  Over  the  calendar  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  the  melancholy  hold 
themselves  peculiarly  privileged  to  mourn, 
because,  in  the  first  instance,  another  sen- 
tient and  responsible  being  is  added  to  the 
dark  catalogue  of  those  who  come  into  the 
world  to  sin  and  sufler;  in  the  second,  an 
additional  proof  is  about  to  be  exhibited  be- 
fore the  wprld  of  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes, 
and  the  disappointment  which  inevitably  at- 
tends our  pursuit  of  earthly  happiness ;  and 
the  third  is  an  awful  evidence  of  tliat  fatal 
doom  to  which  we  are  all  hastening.  In 
short,  there  is  nothing  natural  or  familiar, 
sweet  or  soothing,  good  or  great,  which  does 
not  set  the  gloomy  and  morbid  imagination 
afloat  upon  ^^  asea  of  troubles :"  and  it  is  tliis 
exuberance  of  fancy,  this  illimitable  range 
of  thought,  this  fertility  of  the  mind  in 
producing  objects  of  mournful  associations, 
which  constitutes  the  poetry  of  melancholy. 

**I  hATa  of  Ittte,"  My>  Hamlet,  ''(but  wherefore  I 
know  not,)  loat  all  my  mirth,  Torpone  all  custom  of  e*- 
erclites :  and,  indeeiJ,  it  goes  ao  heayily  with  my  diapo- 
aicion,  that  tbta  goodly  fVaioe,  the  earth,  seems  to  we  a 
aterlie  promontory  ;  rhw  mo»t  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
look  you,  this  brave  oVrbaosinc  flrmameiti,  this  miijes- 
tical  roof,  H'etted  with  golden  lire,  why,  it  appears  no 
other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congiegalion 
of  vapoura.  What  a  piece  of  work  u  man  !  How  noble 
in  reason!  how  infinite  in  (kculiies!  in  form,  and  mov- 
ing, how  expreaa^and  admirable  I  in  aciinn,  how  like  an 
•Bgel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  I  The  beauty  of 
the  world.  Ibe  paragon  ofanimabi !  and  yet  to  roe,  what 
is  this  quintessence  uf  dusti    Man  delights  not 


We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  grief 
as  a  passion,  under  which  character  there  is 
one  peculiarity  to  be  remarked,  tending  pow- 
erfully to  invest  it  with  the  poetical  charm  it 
unquestionably  possesses — it  is  the  peculiar 
force  and  vividness  of  some  of  our  percep- 
tions while  tlie  mind  is  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  grief.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
reason,  nor  calculate,  nor  detect  the  weak- 
ness of  sophistry,  because  the  mind  in  this 
state  is  incapable  of  action.  The  only  fa- 
culty awakened  in  it,  is  that  of  receiving  im- 
pressions ;  a  power  considerably  heightened 
and  increased  by  the  total  suspension  of  its 
active  operationa.    Boi  it  is  to  trifles  alone 
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that  thit  power  is  aiipUad — ^to  things  of  no 
importance,  and  such  as  hold  no  relative 
connexion  with  the  cause  of  grief.  Thus 
the  criminal  at  the  bar,  though  wholly  in- 
capacitated for  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  tried, 
looks  round  upon  the  judge,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  whole  court ;  and  with  an  acuteness 
and  vividness  of  perception  which  seem 
actually  to  be  the  means  of  forcing  every 
unwelcome  object  upon  his  sight,  he  beholds 
the  breathless  and  expectant  multitude 
around  him,  from  amongst  whom. he  is  able 
to  distinguish,  and  single  out  particular  faces, 
which,  if  he  is  happy  enough  to  escape  the 
dreaded  doom,  will  remain  impressed  upon 
his  memory  till  his  latest  day.  The  mes- 
senger who  brings  us  evil  tidings,  is,  for  any 
thouyrht  or  interest  that  we  bestow  upon  him 
individually,  a  mere  intelligence,  a  voice,  a 
hrrath  of  air;  and  yet  we  find  allerwards 
tliat  we  have  involuntary  noted  down  in 
cliaracters  never  to  be  obliterated,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  dress,  his  manner,  and  the  tones 
in  which  his  errand  was  delivered.  We 
watoli  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  our  very 
souls  absorbed  by  the  near  prospect  of  that 
feariul  dissolution  which  is  about  to  deprive 
us  of  a  child,  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a  brotlier, 
unconscious  that  our  thoughts  have  wander- 
ed for  one  moment  from  what  was  most  im- 
portant or  impressive  in  thai  awful  scene; 
yet  in  after  life,  even  when  the  heavy  wheels 
of  time  have  rolled  over  us,  laden  with  other 
acci<lents  and  other  griefs,  we  are  able  to 
recall,  with  a  distinctntSMM  almost  incredible 
to  tliose  who  have  never  known  it,  the  par- 
ticular aspect  of  that  sick  chamber — the  fold- 
ed curtairiB — the  pillow  without  rcpt — the 
wild  delirious  witnderingB — the  countenance 
of  the  nurse — the  voice  of  the  physician — 
and  all  the  other  minutis  of  that  mournful 
scene. 

It  is  with  the  tide  of  feeling  as  with  a 
swollen  river.  The  violent  and  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  torrent  bears  along  with  it 
innumerable  fragments  from  the  desolated 
shore.  While  the  stream  rushes  on,  swollen 
and  tumultuous,  these  fragments  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  amongst  the  whirlpools,  and 
rapids,  and  roaring  falls ;  but  when  it  sub- 
sides and  again  glides  calmly  within  iti  nat- 
ural boundaries,  they  rise  to  the  surface  and 


afiford  dear  and  palpable  evidaoee  of  die 
tremendous  strength  and  violence  of  the 
overwhelming  flood. 

Lord  Byron  has  described  with  his  wonted 
power  and  pathos  this  capability  of  the 
mind,  when  under  the  influence  of  grief,  in 
that  most  afiecting  (I  might  almost  eay 
most  beautiful)  of  his  poems  "  The  Dream." 
In  the  melancholy  scene  so  forcibly  exhibi- 
ting the  deep  but  silent  anguish  of  plighting 
the  hand  without  the  heart,  how  naturally 
do  the  thoughts  of  the  gloomy  being  he  has 
chosen  to  represent,  rush  back  to  the  season 
of  his  first — his  only  love,  and  settle  upon 
the  last  agonizing  moment  of  separation, 
which  life  has  now  no  power  to  equal  by  any 
future  sufiering.  A  minor  poet,  or  a  less 
CKperienced  reasoner,  would  have  centred  all  ,1 
the  recollections  of  the  heart-stricken  bride- 
groom in  the  person  of  the  lady  herself;  but 
Lord  Byron,  who  could  at  his  own  pleasure 
make  use  of  expressions  as  delicate  as  poeti- 
cal— as  poetical  as  true,  colouring  the  whole 
scene  with  those  ethereal  tints  which  belong 
to  the  hightest  genius,  merely  alludes  to  the 
sacred  object  of  such  deep,  and  fervent,  and 
forbiding  thoughts  as  a  ^de^iny;^  while  he 
gives  us  the  minor  parts  of  the  picture,  clear, 
and  distinct  as  they  would  be  in  the  me- 
mory of  one  who  could  feel  and  sufier  like 
himself. 


-•*  He  could  Me 


Not  that  wlitch  WM,  but  that  which  ahoald  bate  been 

Itui  the  remembered  chiimbers  nnd  the  plnce. 

The  dity,  the  hour,  the  sunnhine,  nnd  the  itbikde,— 

All  thingM  pertaining  to  thnt  place  nnd  hoar, 

And  her  who  vrw  hi«  devlinyf  c«me  back 

And  ihrtiHi  themnelves  between  him  and  the  light. 

WiiM  ifUBtnens  had  they  there  at  auch  en  hourT" 

We  might  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  of  grief,  the  pleasure  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  afibrd  in  recollection ;  a  subject 
much  sung  and  celebrated  by  the  poets,  but 
one  to  which  I  confess  myself  too  ignorant, 
or  too  obtuse  to  be  able  to  do  justice.  Still 
we  all  know  tiiere  are  those  who  can  linger 
over  the  grave  recently  closed  over  their 
heart's  treasure,  who  love  to  revisit  scenes 
of  former  sufiering,  and  dwell  in  lengthened 
detail  upon  the  sorrows  tliey  have  endured ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  are 
the  individuals  best  qualified  to  describe  the 
poetry  of  grief;  rather  than  those  who  shrink 
from  all  retrospection  of  their  own  experience, 
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and  harry  on  through  life  to  find  in  the 
future  what  has  failed  them  in  the  past 

We  turn  from  tliis  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  grief  under  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  appears  to  claim  more  than  its 
due  share  of  interest,  and  which  by  the 
world  is  called  yir*<  grief. 

The  first  grief  generally  arises  from  disap- 
pointment in  love,  death  of  parents,  change  of 
fortune,  or  neglect  of  friends ;  all  sufficient 
•causes  of  sorrow,  yet  by  no  means  so  pow- 
erful or  durable  in  their  effects,  as  the  ac- 
cumulated c{u«s,  crosses,  and  afflictions, 
which  beset  us  in  after  life.  This  grief  is 
comparatively  without  association,  and  there- 
fore, though  touching  and  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  because  it  falls  upon  the  young, 
and  oflen  upon  the  beautifid,  cannot  in  the 
experience  of  the  mourner  be  comparalile 
to  those  in  which  are  combined  the  accu- 
mulated sufferings  that  arise  from  memory, 
and  anticipation — the  recollection  of  happi- 
ness that  never  can  return — the  fear  of  fu- 
ture evil  yet  more  intolerable  than  the  pre- 
sent 

The  first  grief  is  unquestionably  a  fertile 
subject  for  the  poet,  because  it  suppUes  all 
the  interest  arising  from  strong  contrast;  as  a 
sudden  blight  fallingupon  the  luxurious  vege- 
tation of  a  productive  soil,  affords  more  mat- 
ter for  affecting  and  melancholy  description, 
than  tlie  leafless  desert  stretched  out  in 
its  perpetual  sterility  beneath  a  burning 
sun. 

The  first  grief  comes  to  the  young  heart 
like  the  rough  wind  to  the  blossom — hke  the 
early  frost  to  the  full  blown  flower— like  the 
gathering  vapours  to  the  smiling  sun — ^Uke 
the  dark  cloud  to  the  silver  moon — ^like  the 
storm  to  the  summer  sea— like  the  sudden 
influence  of  all  those  fatal  accidents  which 
deface  the  lovely  and  verdant  aspect  of  na- 
ture ;  not  like  that  dull  monotony  of  constant 
care  which  experience  proves  to  be  far  more 
intolerable,  but  which  the  poet  rejects  for 
its  very  weariness.  The  tears  which  dim 
the  eye  of  youthful  beauty  are  wholesome, 
natural,  and  refreshing,  compared  with  those 
which  wear  away  the  waning  sight  When 
youthful  beauty  weeps,  what  heart  so  cal- 
lous as  not  to  be  touched  with  pity  ?  What 
benevolence  so  limited  as  not  to  extend  to 
the  fair  sufferer  the  consolation  of  love,  and 


the  comfort  of  protection?  There  is  some- 
tliing  in  our  very  nature  which  makes  us 
yearn  witli  peculiar  tenderness  over  those 
who  mourn  for  their  first  grief.  They  have 
never  troubled  us  with  their  complaints  be- 
fore. We  have  been  wont  to  see  them  light 
and  joyous,  bounding  forth  upon  tlieir  mor- 
tal race;  but  now  their  speed  is  checked, 
the  wished  for  goad  has  vanished  from  tlieir 
sight,  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  unable 
either  to  pause,  or  to  retrace  their  rdpid  way, 
they  begin  to  feel  that  the  long  dull  path  be- 
fore them  must  be  trod  by  many  a  weary  step. 
We  have  learned  this  truth  ourselves,  we 
know  that  all  who  live  must  learn  it,  and 
yet  to  spare  those  who  are  untutored  in  lile's 
harsh  discipline,  though  but  for  another 
year — ^a  day — ^an  hour  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, we  would  almost  be  willing  to  bear  a 
fresh  stroke  of  the  axe  to  which  we  have 
already  become  accustomed — the  loss  of 
another  branch— the  blight  of  another  bough. 

It  is  this  tenderness,  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  which  gives  the  charm  of 
ideal  loveliness  to  the  tears  of  the  young 
mourner,  which  heightens  the  interests  of 
those  afl^ctions  that  are  but  a  faint  type  of 
what  life  has  yet  in  store,  and  which  in  fact 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  first  grief. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  legitimate 
cause  of  grief  is  death;  a  calamity  common  to 
all,  but  not  felt  the  less  for  being  alike  incident 
to  the  young,  and  the  old ;  the  good,  and  the 
evil ;  the  rich,  and  the  poor ;  the  noble  and 
the  abject  Under  all  other  afilictions  we 
may  school  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
some  hope  of  remedy  or  alleviation  yet  re- 
mains; but  our  reflections  upon  this  fatal 
catastrophe  are  uniformly  stamped  with  that 
word  of  awful  and  irrevocable  import — 
never,*  Never  more  shall  we  listen  to  the 
voice  whose  familiar  tones  were  like  the 


*  Madame  de  Stael  hM  remarked  npon  th«  wnrd«  mt 
moret  that  both  Id  aouud  and  mdm  they  are  more  de- 
•criptive  of  melancholy  meaning  than  any  other  in  our 
langnage.  If  not  befori^  iheeOf  at  least  seeoiid  in  ilie 
scale,  I  would  place  the  single  word  aivne^  and  next  u* 
this  never.  I  hate  heard  of  a  poor  nmniac,  who  it)«enr 
her  life  In  singing  or  ehanting  Oils  word  three  times  re- 
peated ^neter—n€rer-newrf"  in  a  moarnAil  cadence, 
composed  of  six  different  notes  of  music ;  and  it  might 
aflbrd  matter  of  interesting  specutation  to  the  poet,  to 
ask  what  was  the  nature  of  her  grief,  that  coald  mmt 
die-H>rber  losa  thai  eould  mcmt  be  reaiored  Y 
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memory  of  sweet  music  heard  in  childhood 
— ^never  shall  the  beaming  eye,  whose  lan- 
guage was  better  understood  tlian  words, 
light  up  the  secrets  of  our  souls  again — 
never  shall  the  parented  hand  be  laid  upon 
our  own  with  the  earnestness  of  experience, 
and  the  warmth  of  love — never  shall  the  in- 
nocent prattle  of  those  cherub  lips  now 
sealed  in  death  awaken  us  from  our  mom- 
mg  slumbers — never  shall  the  counsel  of 
that  long  tried  friend  guide  us  again  through 
the  mazy  paths  of  life.  We  might  have 
lived  and  perhaps  we  have,  without  their 
actual  presence ;  seas  might  have  rolled  be- 
tween us ;  and  wide  countries  separated 
their  home  and  ours :  but  to  believe  in  their 
existence  was  enough — to  think  that  they 
looked  upon  the  same  world  with  ourselves 
— that  the  same  sun  rose  to  them  and  to  us 
— that  we  gazed  upon  the  same  moon — ^and 
that  the  same  wind  which  breathed  its  spirit- 
ual intelligence  into  our  ears,  might  in  its 
wild  and  lawless  wanderings,  have  sighed 
around  their  distant  dwelling.  But  above 
all,  that  the  time  might  come  when  we 
should  yet  meet  to  recognize  the  same  fea- 
tures, though  changed  by  time — the  same 
voice  though  altered  in  its  language — and  the 
same  love,  though  long  estranged,  yet  never 
totally  extinguished.  We  must  now  satisfy 
ourselves  that  this  can  never  be ;  and  why  ? 
not  from  any  cause  which  the  power  and 
ingenuity  of  man  can  remedy,  or  the  cas- 
uality  of  after  events  avert;  but  simply  be- 
cause die  vital  principle  which  never  can 
be  revived,  is  extinct,  the  functions  of  hu- 
manity are  destroyed,  and  the  friend  of  our 
bosom  is  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  religion  points  to  the  ethe- 
real essence  existing  in  a  happier  sphere, 
directs  the  attention  of  the  mourner  to  the 
undying  soul,  and  urges  on  his  hope  to  an 
eternal  union ;  but  we  have  earthly  feelings 
too  frequently  usurping  the  place  where 
religion  ought  to  reign;  and  love  that  is 
'^strong  as  death,"  turns  away  from  the 
Heavenly  Comforter,  and  will  not  be  con- 
soled. Love  holds  a  faithful  record  of  the 
past,  from  which  half  the  interest,  and  half 
the  endearment  must  now  be  struck  out, 
rendering  the  future  barren,  waste,  and 
void.  Love  keeps  an  inventory  of  its  secret 
treasures,  where  it  notes  down  things  of 


which  the  higher  (acuities  of  the  soul  take 
no  cognizance — the  smiles — the  tones  of 
mutual  happiness — the  glowing  cheek — the 
sunny  hair— the  gentle  hand — ^the  well 
known  step— and  all  that  fills  up  and  makes 
perfect  the  evidence  of  long  cherished  afiee- 
tion;  exchanged  for  what?  For  the  mo- 
tionless and  marble  stillness  of  deatli,  and 
the  cold,  unnatural  gloom  of  that  deep  sep- 
ulchre which  conceals  what  even  love  itself 
has  become  willing  to  resign — ^for  the  sad 
return  to  the  desolate  home — the  silem 
chamber — the  absent  voice — the  window 
without  its  light — the  familiar  name  un- 
spoken— ^thc  relics  unclaimed — ^the  harp 
untouched — the  task  unfinished — ^the  blank 
at  the  table  unfilled  up— the  garden  walks 
untrodden — the  flowers  untended — the  fa- 
vourite books  closed  up  as  with  a  seal — in  I 
short,  the  total  rending  away  of  that  sweet 
chord,  without  which,  the  once  harmonious 
strains  of  social  intercourse  are  musical  no 
more. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
the  contemplation  of  death,  is  of  a  character 
peculiarly  refined  and  gentle.  We  nec<  s- 
sarily  forgive  the  dead,  even  tliough  lliey 
may  have  been  our  encrnies:  and  if  our 
friends  we  remember  their  virtues  alone. 
They  have  lost  the  power  to  ofiend  a^uin, 
and  therefore  their  faults  are  forgotten.  It 
is  true,  there  are  associations  witli  tlie  bodily 
part  of  death  which  scarcely  come  under 
tlie  denomination  of  refined,  but  from  theFe 
our  nature  shrinks ;  even  the  common  lairs*- 
performs  her  last  sad  office  in  Gillence,  and 
delicacy  shrouds  in  everlasting  oblivion  tlie 
mortal  remains  of  the  deceased.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  poet  to  record  their  noble  actions 
— their  benevolence — their  patient  suflfering 
— their  magnanimity — their  eetf-deniat ;  and 
while  he  performs  this  sacred  duty,  liif* 
bosom  burns  with  entfausiaum  to  imitaoe  Uie 
virtues  he  extols. 

The  loss  of  fortune  is  another  cause  of 
grief,  not  less  severely  felt  for  being  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  Those  who  have  never 
tasted  the  real  bitterness  of  poverty,  tell  us 
in  the  language  of  philosophy,  that  tlie  loss 
of  fortune  is  a  very  insufficient  cause  for  die 
grief  of  a  wise  man;  that  our  nature  is  not 
degraded  when  our  bodied  are  clad  in 
homely   garments;   and   that   the  friends  { 
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whose  esteem  is  worthy  of  oar  i^gard,  will 
follow  us  as  willingly  to  the  clay  cottage,  as 
U9  the  "  courts  of  kings."  This  might  be  all 
very  true,  did  reason  alone  govern  the 
world  -y  but  we  have  another  law — the  law 
of  feeling,  more  potent  in  its  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  mankind ;  and  in  this  law  the 
poet  is  oflen  much  better  instructed  than  the 
philosopher.  The  poet  knows  that  to  at- 
tempt to' remove  the  pressure  of  the  calami- 
cifu}  of  life,  by  reasoning,  however  plausibly, 
upon  their  transient  or  trifling  nature,  is 
not,  in  effect,  to  speak  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense ;  because  it  does  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed, ao  as  to  render  it  available  oi  even  in- 
telligible. As  well  might  we  tell  the  victim 
of  raging  fever,  that  it  is  absurd  to  thirst 
again,  because  he  has  but  lately  moistened 
his  lipei,  as  endeavour  to  persuade  him  who 
duflfers  from  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth,  to 
be  comforted,  because  it  is  vain  to  grieve. 
The  poet's  sphere  being  one  of  feeling,  he 
has  within  himself  so  quick  and  clear  an  ap- 
preliension  of  all  the  sources  of  human  pain 
or  pleasure  that  he  sees  and  understands  at 
once  why  the  change  of  fortune,  the  depri- 
vation of  accustomed  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  gradual  sinking  to  a  lower 
rank  in  social  life,  should  occasion  the  deep- 
est sorrow  and  regret  Were  reason  the 
sole  regulator  of  our  passions  and  propensi- 
ties, we  should  never  grieve ;  because  we 
are  taught  by  the  experience  of  every  day, 
that  good  may  arise  out  of  what  we  have 
blindly  <:alled  evil;  and  because  we  are 
assured  upon  the  highest  evidence,  that  our 
worldly  affairs  even  when  darkest  and  most 
perplexed,  are  under  the  government  of  a 
gracious  and  unerring  Providence :  but  the 
experience  of  every  day  teaches  us  also, 
thai  these  important  truths  have  not  their 
proper  weight  in  human  calculations.  Who, 
for  instance,  can  meet  with  equanimity  ttie 
clamorous  attacks  of  suspicious  creditors, 
whose  claims  he  knows  he  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply ?  Who  can  bear  the  mute  appeals  of 
tliose  who  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
bounty  and  protection,  when  he  has  no 
longer  the  power  to  oflTer  either — the  looks 
estranged  of  former  friends ;  for  friendship 
in  the  world  is  not  what  it  is  fabled  to  be  in 
books,  but  will  sometimes  deviate  from  the 


rule  of  Scripture,  by  showing  respect  unto 
the  persons  of  men — the  reproaches,  covert 
and  open,  which  always  fall  upon  those 
whose  success  has  not  been  equal  to  their 
endeavours ;  as  if  the  affairs  of  this  life  were 
so  regulated,  that  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
money  were  the  highest  proof  of  merit— the 
gradual  declension  (owing  to  the  taking 
away  of  props  on  every  side  when  most 
needed)  into  a  lower  grade  of  society,  where 
intellectual  refinement  is  little  valued,  and 
difficult  to  be  maintained — the  signs  of  en- 
vious triumph  exhibited  by  those  who  in  our 
better  days  would  have  been  our  enemies 
if  they  had  dared.  Who  can  endure  all 
these,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  causes 
of  suffering  incident  to  fallen  fortune,  and 
yet  so  fortify  his  soul  by  sage  reasoning 
that  it  shall  feel  no  anguish  ?  No  $  the  poet 
knows  what  is  in  nature  and  in  man ;  and 
therefore  he  finds  a  fruitful  theme  of  never^ 
failing  interest  in  the  fountain  of  his  own 
feelings,  which,  through  the  medium  of 
poetic  language,  is  so  conducted,  as  to  mix, 
and  blend,  and  harmonise  with  those  of 
others. 

A  well  known  cause  of  grief,  and  one  fa- 
miliar to  every  poetic  mind,  is  loneliness. 
In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  poet 
is  never  alone ;  but  let  us  ask  how  it  is  that 
he  learns  to  make 

—**  hin  (Kanda  ofraoiiDtaina ;  wilh  tha  atara. 
And  the  quick  spiriu  of  the  uni  versa 
To  hold  hia  dialogues r* 

Perhaps  there  never  Was  a  poet  who  had 
not  first  sought  to  find  in  his.  own  species 
that  real  sympathy,  for  which  he  becomes 
afterwards  satisfied  to  substitute  the  ideal 
It  is  impossible  but  that  the  elevated  and 
finely  constituted  mind  should  oflan  find 
itself  alone,  and  if  morbid  and  too  seositivey 
as  such  minds  generally  aro^  it  most  be 
always  so  in  the  common  haunts  of  bomaa 
kind.  The  poet  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  entire  communion  and 
Bjrmpathy  of  soul,  is  ak»ae  in  the  crowded 
city,  where^  amidst  the  rush  of  thousands 
of  busy  feet  not  one  is  fbnnd  to  pause  because 
he  is  near— akme  in  the  garden's  flowery 
patiis,  where  there  is  no  eye  to  lo6k  for 
beauty  and*  delight  in  the  same  objeots  wilh 
his— alone  beneaA  the  starry  caaopy  of 
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heaven,  where  none  will  join  his  midnight 
rambles— alone  at  the  altar,  where  his  pecu- 
liar faith  is  liable  to  be  contemned — alone  in 
the  season  of  grief—alone  in  the  hour  of 
joy— alone  in  all  tliose  ecstatic  emotions 
which  give  the  power  of  life  and  action  to 
the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  raising  it 
above  the  common  level  of  ordinary  exis- 
tence—alone in  those  moments  of  weakness 
and  dependence,  when  the  soul  is  hungering 
oAer  that  intellectual  sustenance  which 
never  yet  was  found  in  the  selfish  or  sordid 
avocations  of  life,  pining  for  the  consolations 
of  a  higher  sympathy  than  the  world  afibrds, 
and  ready  to  lean  upon  the  veriest  reed  for 
its  support.  To  feel  all  this  without  the 
power  either  of  communicating  or  receiving 
what  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
soul,  is  true  loneliness;  and  therefore  the 
poet,  escaping  from  the  contact  of  uncon- 
genial minds,  flies  to  his  own  peculiar  home 
in  tlie  bosom  of  nature,  where,  if  the  inter- 
course he  meets  with  be  ideal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  mind  etherealized  like  his ;  es- 
pecially as  it  differs  from  that  of  the  world, 
in  being  such  as  will  neither  mock  nor  mar 
the  harmony  of  his  own  breast  But  this  in- 
tercourse is  not  in  reality  ideal.  The  Author 
of  our  being  has  so  constructed  the  world, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  tliere  are  laws 
of  sympathy  and  association  unmarked  by 
the  obtuse  perceptions  of  sensual  beings, 
which  connect  the  different,  and  to  us  appa- 
rently incongruous  parts  of  the  universe,  so 
as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  whole. 

We  read  of  a  solitary  prisoner  immured 
within  the  bare  walls  of  a  dungeon,  who 
tamed  a  spider,  and  even  loved  it;  because 
the  principle  of  love  was  strong  within  him, 
and  he  had  no  other  object  for  his  affections. 
Love  is  but  one  of  the  many  stimulants  that 
urge  us  on  to  seek  through  the  world  for 
objects  on  wliich  these  affections  can  be 
lnvislied,  and  situations  in  which  they  may 
be  indulged ;  and  if  deprived  of  the  power 
of  gratifying  our  tastes  and  wishes  by  diange 
of  scene  or  circumstance,  imagination  will  do 
her  utmost  to  transform  what  is  repulsive 
in  itself,  into  an  object  of  tenderness,  interest 
or  admiration:  for  such  are  the  bounds 
which  connect  our  intellectual  nature  with 
the  material  world,  that  the  mind  must  lay 
hold  of  something  to  grapple  with,  appropri- 


ate, or  destroy.    It  cannot  exist  alcme  and 
separate  from  association. 

As  it  is  tlie  nature  of  ull  grievances  to 
awaken  suggestions  of  their  own  remedy,  6o 
the  poet,  aHer  deeply  experiencing  the  grief 
arising  from  loneliness,  learns  to  satisfy  his 
soul  in  its  pining  after  a  spiritual  communion 
with  all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  sublime, 
by  an  ideal  converse  with  nature.  Having 
found  the  objects  of  his  search  but  seldom, 
or  where  they  existed,  but  faintly  revealed 
amongst  the  children  of  men,  he  retnms 
with  fresh  ardour,  and  renewed  desire  to  the 
soUtude  of  the  sequestered  valley,  the  heights 
of  the  trackless  mountain,  or  the  echoing 
shores  of  the  ever  resdess  sea ;  not  becsose 
he  actually  believes,  what  his  muse  some- 1 
times  fantastically  describes,  that  "myriads 
of  happy  spirits  walk  the  air  unseen,"  de- 
livering their  earthly  errand  to  his  privileged 
and  attentive  ear ;  but  because  there  exists 
in  his  bosom  an  insatiable  love  of  Jivbat  is 
Bweet,and  calm,  and  soothing,  which  he  finds 
in  the  freshness  and  repose  of  nature— an 
intense  enjoyment  of  what  is  elevated,  and 
majestic,  which  crowns  his  labour  in  climb- 
ing to  the  mountain's  brow — a  deep  senee 
of  power,  and  grandeur,  and  magnificence, 
which  leads  him  to  the  ocean's  brink,  to  pom- 
his  soul  forth  in  its  native  element — the  true 
sublime. 

The  last  character  under  which  we  shaU 
attempt  to  describe  the  poetical  nature  of 
grief,  is  that  of  pity — a  sentiment  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  humanity,  that  wc  regard  it  as 
one  of  our  greatest  blessings ;  because  we  owe 
to  pity  half  the  kind  offices  oflife,  never  feel- 
ing the  pain  it  awakens  in  ourselves,  without 
feeling  also  some  laudable  impulse,  and 
seldom  witnessing  the  signs  of  it  in  others, 
without  hailing  them  as  omens  of  good.  In- 
deed so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  pity,  that 
it  is  the  first  refuge  of  innocence — ^the  last 
of  guilt;  and  when  artifice  would  win  from 
feeling  what  it  wants  merit  to  obtain  from 
discretion,  it  never  fails  to  appeal  to  pity 
with  an  exaggerated  history  of  suffering  and 
distress. 

But  for  the  gentle  visitations  of  pity,  the 
couch  of  suffering  would  be  desolate  indeed. 
Pain,  and  want,  and  weakness  would  be 
left  to  water  the  earth  with  tears,  and  reap 
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in  solitude  the  harvest  of  despair.  The 
prisoner  in  his  silent  cell,  would  listen  in  vain 
for  the  step  of  his  last  earthly  friend ;  and 
the  reprobate  beneatli  the  world's  dread 
stigma,  involving  in  wretchedness  and  ruin, 
would  find  no  faithful  hand  to  lift  the  pall  of 
public  disgrace,  and  reclaim  the  lost  one 
from  a  living  death.  But  more  than  all, 
without  pity,  we  should  want  the  bright 
opening  in  the  heavens  through  which  the 
radiance  of  returning  peace  shines  forth  upon 
the  tears  of  penitence — we  should  want  the 
ark  of  shelter  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
were  gathering  around  us — we  should  want 
the  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pilliar  of  fire  by 
night  to  guide  our  wanderings  through  the 
wilderness. 

The  grief  arising  from  pity  is  the  only  dis- 
interested grief  we  are  capable  of;  and 
therefore  it  carries  a  balm  along  with  it, 
which  imparts  something  of  enjoyment  to 
the  excitement  it  creates';  hut/or  its  acute- 
ness  of  sensation,  we  have  the  wsirrant  of 
the  deep  workings  of  more  violent  passions, 
which  pity  has  not  unfrequently  the  power 
to  overcome.  History  affords  no  stronger 
proof  of  tliis,  than  when  Coriolanus  yielded 
to  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the  matrons 
of  Rome,  what  he  had  refused  io  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  friends,  and  the  claims  of  his 
country. 

But  if  pity,  connected  with  the  power  of 
ullevjaling  misery,  is  mingled  with  enjoy- 
ment, pity  without  this  power  is  one  of 
the  most  agonizing  of  our  griefs.  To  live 
amongst  the  oppressed  without  being  able 
to  break  their  bonds — amongst  the  poor  with- 
out the  means  of  giving — to  walk  by  tlie  side 
of  the  feeble  without  a  hand  to  help — to  hear 
tlie  cries  of  the  innocent  without  a  voice  to 
speak  of  peace,  are  trials  to  the  heart,  and 
to  the  will,  unparalleled  in  the  register  of 
grief.  And  it  is  this  acuteness  of  sensation, 
connected  with  the  unbounded  influence  of 
pity,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  woven 
in  witli  the  chain  of  kindness,  and  love,  and 
charity,  by  which  human  suffering  is  con- 
nected with  human  virtue,  that  constitutes 
the  poetry  of  grief  in  its  character  of  pity 
— a  character  so  sacred,  that  we  trace  it  not 
only  through  the  links  of  human  fellowship, 
binding  together  the  dependent  children  of 
earth ;  but  also  through  God's  government, 


up  to  the  source  of  all  our  merciei^  where, 
separate  from  its  mortal  mixture  of  pain,  pity 
performs  its  holy  offices  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. 


THE  POETRY  OP  WOMAN. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  of  love 
and  grief,  we  feel  that  to  treat  at  large  upon 
the  poetry  of  woman,  must  be  in  some  mea- 
sure to  recapitulate  what  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  the  two  preceding  chapters ;  be- 
cause, from  the  peculiar  nature  and  tenden- 
cy of  woman's  character,  love  and  grief  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
her  existence.  That  she  is  preserved  from 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  grief,  so  fre- 
quently recurring,  by  the  reaction  of  her 
own  buoyant  and  vivacious  spirit,  by  the 
fertility  of  her  imagination  in  multiplying 
means  of  happiness,  and  by  her  facility  in 
adapting  herself  to  place  and  time,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  every  support  which  surrounding 
circumstances  afford,  she  hEbs  solely  to  thank 
the  Author  of  her  life,  who  has  so  regulated 
the  balance  of  human  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
none  are  necessarily  entirely  and  irremedia- 
bly wretched.  On  glancing  superficially  at 
the  general  aspect  of  society,  all  women,  and 
all  men  who  see  and  speak  impartially, 
would  pronounce  the  weaker  sex  to  be 
doomed  to  more  than  an  equal  share  of  suf- 
fering ;  but  happily  for  woman,  her  internal 
resources  are  such  as  to  raise  her  at  least  to 
a  level  with  man  in  the  scale  of  happiness. 
Bodily  weakness  and  liability  to  illness  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  why  woman 
is  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  compassion. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  she  has  not 
some  ache  or  pain  that  would  drive  a  man 
melancholy,  and  yet  how  quietly  she  rests 
her  throbbing  temples ;  how  cheerfully  she 
converses  with  every  one  around  her,  thus 
beguiling  her  thoughts  from  her  own  suffer- 
ings ;  how  patiently  she  resigns  herself  to 
the  old  accustomed  chair,  as  if  chained  to 
the  very  hearth-stone ;  while  the  birds  are 
warbling  forth  their  welcome  to  returning 
spring,  and  she  knows  that  the  opening 
flowers  are  scenting  the  fresh  gales  that 
play  around  the  garden  where  she  may  not 
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tMftd,  aad  HmX  te  mnny^  Mea  are  lighting 
up  the  landieape  with  a  beauty  which  she 
may  not  look  upon — it  is  possible,  which  she 
never  may  behold  again.  Yet  what  is  all 
this  to  woman?  Her  happiness  is  not  in 
physical  enjoyment,  but  in  love  and  faith. 
Give  her  but  the  voice  of  kindness — the  pure 
sweet  natural  music  of  the  feminine  soul, 
to  soothe  her  daily  anguish — to  cheer  her 
nightly  vigil,  and  ib»  will  ask  no  more:  tell 
her  of  <Jk  graen  hills,  the  verdant  woods, 
aod  the  silver  streams,  of  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and  the  frolic  of  the  lambs,  of  nature's 
radiant  beau^  glowing  beneath  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  of  the  universal  gladness  diffused 
through  the  animal  creation — tell  her  all  this, 
in  which  she  has,  personally,  no  participa- 
tion, and  she  will  be  satisfied,  nay,  blest 

In  the  natural  delicacy  of  woman's  con- 
stitution, however,  we  see  only  one  of  the 
slightest  of  the  causes  of  suffering  peculiar  to 
her  character  and  station  in  society ;  because 
her  feelings  are  so  entirely  relative  and  depen- 
dent, that  they  can  never  be  wholly,  or  even 
half  absorbed  by  that  which  is  confined  to  her 
own  experience,  without  reference  to  that  of 
others.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  rule  is  the 
same  notwithstanding;  and  I  desire  to  be 
understood  to  speak  not  of  women  indivi- 
dually, but  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  woman  as  a  gem'us.  Amongst  these 
characteristics,  I  am  almost  proud  to  name 
her  personal  disinterestedness,  shown  by 
the  unhesitating  promptness  with  which  she 
devotes  herself  to  watchfulness,  labour,  and 
su&ring  of  almost  every  kind,  for,  or  in  lieu 
of  others.  In  seasons  of  helplessness,  mis- 
ery, or  degradation,  who  but  woman  comes 
forward  to  support,  to  console,  and  to  re- 
claim ?  From  ihe  wearisome  disquietudes 
of  puling  infancy,  to  the  impatience  and 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  it  is  woman  alone 
that  bears  with  all  the  trials  and  vexations 
which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  draw 
down  upon  those  around  us.  Througli  the 
monotony  of  ceaseless  minery,  it  is  woman 
alone  that  will  listen  to  the  daily  rourmur- 
ings  of  fruitless  anxiety,  and  offer  again  the 
cup  of  consolation  afler  it  has  been  petulantly 
dashed  at  her  feet  It  is  woman  who  with- 
draws not  her  sweet  companionship  from 
that  society  whose  intercourse  is  in  sighs 


and  tean.  Wbatis  it  to  her  that  the  bril- 
liance of  wit  hf  now  Qxtinguished,  the  fii- 
vourite  anecdotes  untold,  and  silent  all  the 
flattering  enconiums  that  flow  from  love  sBad 
gratitude.  It  is  enough  for  her  that  the  ii^ 
now  sealed  by  grief,  the  eye  now  dim  with 
iearsw  and  the  heart  now  tortured  with  agoiiy, 
are  dear — dearer  in  their  unutterable  wo, 
than  the  choicest  pleasures  of  the  world,  did 
they  centre  in  herself  alone.  No ;  woman 
will  not  leave  the  idol  of  her  worehip  be- 
cause the  multitude  have  turned  away  to 
bow  before  another  shrine,  because  the 
wreaths  have  faded  away  from  the  altar,  or 
because  the  symbols  of  religion  are  no  more. 
She  hears  the  popular  outcry  that  her  vows 
are  offered  to  a  false  deity,  but  she  will  not  ' 
believe,  because  her  faith  makes  it  true.  A 
higher  object  of  devotion  is  pointed  out  to 
her,  but  she  clings  to  that  which  her  imagi- 
nation has  invested,  and  still  invests,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  celestial  being ;  until 
at  last  it  falls  before  her,  a  hopeless  and 
irrecoverable  ruin,  and  then,  aAer  vainly 
struggling  to  hide  its  degradation,  she  goes 
forth  into  the  wilderness  alone. 

For  the  poetry  of  her  character,  woman 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  her  capability  of  feel- 
ing, extended  beyond  the  possibility  of  cal- 
culation, by  her  naturally  vivid  imaginatioo ; ; 
yet  she  unquestionably  possesses  other  men- 
tal faculties,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intelligent  bein^rs. 
Those  who,  depriving  woman  of  her  right- 
ful title  to  intellectual  capacity,  would  coo- 
sign  her  wholly  to  the  sphere  of  passion  and 
affection ;  and  those  who,  on  tlie  opposite 
side,  are  perpetually  raving  about  her  equal- 
ity with  man,  and  lamenting  over  the  inferior 
station  in  society  which  she  is  doomed  to 
fill,  are  equally  prejudiced  in  their  view  of 
the  subject,  superficial  in  tlieir  reasoning 
upon  it,  and  absurd  in  their  conclusions  In 
her  intellectual  capacity,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  woman  is  equal  to  man,  but  in  her 
intellectual  power  she  is  greatly  his  inferior ; 
because,  from  the  succession  of  unavoidable 
circumstances  which  occur  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  her  thoughts,  it  is  seldom  that  she  is 
able  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  her  mind, 
and  to  continue  their  operations  upon  one 
given  point,  so  as  to  woric  out  any  of  those 
splendid  results,  which  ensue  from  the  more 
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fixed  and  determinate  designs  of  man.  To 
woman,  belong  all  the  minor  duties  of  life, 
she  is  therefore  incapable  of  commanding 
her  own  time,  or  even  her  own  thoughts ; 
in  her  sphere  of  action,  the  trifling  events 
of  the  moment,  involving  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil,  which  instantly  strike  upon 
her  lively  and  acute  perceptions,  become  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  and  each  of  these 
duties,  with  iti  train  of  relative  considera- 
tions, bearing  directly  upon  the  delicate  fa- 
bric of  her  mind,  so  organized  as  to  render 
it  liable  ts  the  extremes  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
arising  out  of  every  occurrence,  she  is  con- 
sequently unable  so  to  regulate  her  feelings, 
as  to  leave  the  course  of  her  intellectual 
pursuits  uninterrupted. 

Suppose  for  instance,  a  woman  is  studying 
Euclid  when  she  hears  the  cry  of  her  child ; 
in  an  instant  she  plunges  into  the  centre  of 
her  domestic  cares,  and  Euclid  is  forgotten. 
Suppose  another,  (for  such  things  have 
been,)  deeply  engaged  in  the  dry  routine  of 
classic  lore,  when  suddenly  the  fair  student 
sees  something  in  the  eye  of  her  tutor,  or 
hears  something  in  his  voice,  which  puts  to 
flight  the  Roman  legions,  and  dismisses  the 
Carthaginian  queen  to  weep  away  her 
wrongs  unpitied  and  alone.  Suppose  a 
woman  admitted  within  the  laboratory  of  a 
chymist,  and  listening  with  the  mute  attention 
of  a  devotee  to  his  learned  dissertations 
upon  his  favourite  science,  when,  behold, 
her  watchful  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  care-worn 
brow  and  haggard  cheek  of  the  philosopher, 
and  she  longs  to  lead  him  away  from  his 
deleterious  drugs  and  essences,  into  the 
green  fields,  or  home  to  the  quiet  comforts 
of  her  own  fire-side,  where  she  would  rather 
cherish  his  old  age  with  warm  clothing  and 
generous  diet,  than  ponder  upon  the  scien- 
tific truths  he  has  been  labouring  to  instil 
into  her  mind.  Suppose  another  studying 
the  course  of  the  stars,  when  by  one  of  those 
involuntary  impulses  by  which  thoughts  are 
let  into  the  mind  we  know  not  how,  the  form 
of  her  departed  friend  rushes  back  upon  her 
memory,  and  suddenly,  beneath  that  hea- 
venly host,  whose  sublimity  her  rapt  soul 
had  been  almost  adoring,  she  stands  alone, 
a  weak  and  trembling  woman ;  and  asks  no 
more  of  the  glistening  stars,  than  some  faint 
revelation   oi  her   earthly  destiny- 


glimmering  of  hope  that  she  may  yet  be 
permitted  to  shelter  herself  beneaA  the 
canopy  of  domestic  and  social  love.  Sup- 
pose a  woman  mentally  absorbed  in  the 
eventful  history  of  past  times,  pondering 
upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  the  march  of  civ- 
ilization over  the  peopled  globe ;  when  sud- 
denly there  is  placed  in  her  hand  a  letter- 
one  of  those  mute  messengers  which  some- 
times change  in  a  moment,  the  whole  col- 
ouring of  a  woman's  life,  not  only  clothing 
in  shade  or  sunshine  the  immediate  aspect 
of  nature  and  surrounding  things,  but  the 
illimitable  expanse  of  her  imaginary  future. 
A  letter  to  a  woman  is  not  a  mere  casual 
thing,  to  be  read  like  a  newspaper.  Its 
arrival  is  an  event  of  expectancy,  of  hope, 
and  fear;  and  oden  seems  to  arrest  in  a 
moment  the  natural  current  of  her  blood, 
sending  it  by  a  sudden  revulsion,  to  circle  in 
a  backward  course  through  all  her  palpi- 
tating veins.  In  the  instance  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  letter  may  convey  the  sad  intel- 
ligence of  the  sickness  of  a  friend  or  relative, 
who  requires  the  immediate  attention  of  a 
faithful  and  devoted  nurse.  The  book  is 
closed.  The  quiet  hours  of  reading,  and 
study,  are  exchanged  for  the  wearisome 
day,- the  watchful  night,  the  soothing  of 
fretfulness,  and  the  ministration  of  comfort 
and  kind  offices ;  while  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece  are  forgotten,  and  the  Ccesars  and 
the  Ptolemies  are  indiscriminately  consigned 
to  an  ignominious  tomb. 

It  is  owing  to  circumstances  such  as  these, 
daily  and  even  hourly  occurring,  that  women 
are  disqualified  for  great  literary  attain- 
ments; and  every  impartial  judge  wiU 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  her  want 
of  capacity  to  understand  the  fundamental 
truths  of  science  and  philosophy ;  but  her 
utter  inability  from  circumstance  and  situa- 
tion, diligently  to  pursue  the  investigation 
of  such  truths,  and  when  clearly  ascertained, 
to  store  up  and  apply  them  to  the  highest 
intellectual  purposes,  which  constitutes  the 
difierence  between  the  mental  faculties  of 
woman  and  those  of  a  nobler  sex. 

Nor  let  the  pedant  call  this  a  defect  in  wo- 
man's nature ;  that  alone  can  be  a  defect  by 
which  anything  is  hindered  from  aDswering  I 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
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Man  is  appointed  to  liold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, to  make  laws,  to  support  ^sterns, 
to  penetrate  with  patient  labour  and  unde- 
viating  perseverance  into  the  mysteries  of 
science,  and  to  work  out  the  great  funda- 
mental principies  of  truth.  For  such  pur- 
poses he  would  be  ill  qualified,  were  he 
Uable  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  the 
quickness  of  his  perception  of  external  things, 
by  the  ungovernable  impulse  of  his  own 
feelings,  or  by  the  claims  of  others  upon  his 
regard  or  sensibility;  but  woman's  sphere 
being  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  intellect, 
all  her  peculiar  characteristics  are  such  as 
essentially  qualify  her  for  that  station  in  so- 
ciety which  she  is  designed  to  fill,  and  which 
she  never  voluntarily  quite  without  a  sacrifice 
of  good  taste — 1  might  almost  say,  of  good 
principle.  Weak  indeed  is  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  would  render  her  dissatisfied  with 
this  allotment,  by  persuaili ng  her  that  the 
station,  which  it  ought  to  be  her  pride  to  or- 
nament, is  one  too  insignificant  or  degraded 
for  the  Ihll  exercise  of  her  mental  powers. 
Can  that  be  an  unim^Yortml  vocation  to 
which  peculiarly  belong  the  means  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  ?  Can  that  be  a  degraded 
sphere  which  not  only  admits  of,  but  re- 
quires the  full  developement  of  moral  feel- 
ing ?  Is  it  a  task  too  trifling  for  an  intellect- 
ual woman,  to  wateh.  and  guard,  and  stimu- 
late the  growtli  of  reason  in  the  infant 
mind  ?  Is  it  a  sacrifice  too  small  to  practice 
the  art  of  adaptation  to  all  the  difierent  char- 
acters met  with  in  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  in- 
fluence, and  give  a  right  direction  to  their 
tastes  and  pursuite  ?  Is  it  a  duty  too  easy, 
faithfully  and  constantly  to  hold  up  an  ex- 
ample of  self-government,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal  for  that  which  eonstitates  oor  high- 
est good — to  be  nothing,  or  anything  that  is 
Qol  evil,  as  the  neeesudes  of  others  may  re- 
hire— ^to  wait  with  patience— to  endure 
with  fortitude— to  attraet  by  gentjkmess— to 
sootlie  by  sympathy  jadiciouBly  applied — ^to 
be  quick  in  understanding,  prompt  in  action, 
and,  what  is  periiaps  more  difficult  than  all, 
pliable  yet  firm  in  will— kwdy,  through  a  life 
of  perplexity,  trial,  and  temptation,  to  main- 
tain the  calm  dignity  of  a  pure  and  elevated 
character,  earthly  in  nothing  but  its  safTering 
mnd  weakness;  refined  almost  to  sublimity 


in  the  seraphic  ardour  of  ite  loire^  ifta  fiufii, 
and  ite  devotion. 

The  same  causes  which  operate  against 
the  inteilectoal  attainmente  of  wonuui,  unfit 
her  for  arbitrary  rule,    ^ueen  EUizabetfa, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  female  aove- 
reigns,  was  womanly  in  nothki^^  hut  ker 
vanity  and  artifice.     She  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  sacrifice  her  lover  to  h^  Love  of  pow- 
er;  and  those  afbirs,  said  to  be  of  the  heart,  | 
which  rendered  her  despicable  in  old  age, 
were  nothing  better  than  flirtatione  founded 
upon  personal   adulation,  selfishness^    and 
caprice.    But  deficient  in  the  nobler  charac- 
teristics of  generous  feeling,  in  enthusiasm, 
and  devotedness,  she  was  the  better  qualified 
to  maintain  her  regal  dignify,  and  to  porsoe 
those  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy  and  ambi- 
tion which  raised  her  to  a  level  with  the 
greatest  potentates  of  Europe;  while  her 
ill-€tarred  rival,  Mary  of  Scotland,  a  ^  very, 
very  woman  P'  who,  with  tlie  richest  en- 
do  wmente  of  head  and  heart,  mi^ht,  as  a 
wile,  have  proved  a  blessing  to  any  maii  who 
had    the   good  feeling  to  appreciale    bef 
worth,  raised  to  the  throne,  became  the  bane 
of  her  empire ;  and  as  a  queen,  was  evento- 
ally  the  most  unfortunate  tliat  ever  let  in 
misrule  and  rebellion  upon  her  state,  or 
brought  down  disgrace  and  destructiofi  up- 
on herself. 

It  is  only  in  her  proper  and  natural  sphere, 
that  wo.iian  is  poetical.  Self-supported,  as 
a  sovereign  or  a  sage,  she  wanto  all  her 
loveliest  attributes.  That  which  stands 
alone,  firmly,  and  without  support,  can  never 
supply  tlie  mind  with  so  many  interesting 
and  poetical  associations,  as  diat  which  has 
a  relative  existence  and  is  linked  in  with  the 
cliain  of  creation  by  the  sympathies  or  neces- 
sities of  iu  own  nature.  A  single  barren 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  without  sun- 
shine, without  shade,  without  verdure,  or 
any  perceptible  variety  in  ite  surface,  would 
aiibrd  litlie  to  interest  the  ieelmffi  of  the 
poet  It  might  serve  as  a  landmaric  to  the 
bewildered  tr»reller;  hot  without  tiie  light  ^ 
of  tiie  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  intoipmiug  [ 
clouds  upon  ite  sunnait,  witkout  the  gar-  || 
ment  of  verdure,  or  the  varieties  of  bee^bng 
ndc,  and  precipice,  and  deep  nurine  around 
Ite  sloping  sides ;  and  above  aU,  srithoat  im 
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''mighty  «hadow  in  a  weary  land,"  it  eould 
not  be  an  object  upon  which  the  eye  would 
Imgef  with  delight,  or  the  excursive  faculty 
of  imagination  find  fixxl  and  exercise.  The 
tightest  bird  that  plumes  its  wing  upon  tlie 
leafy  bough,  or,  '^tuning  its  native  wood 
notes  wild,"  soars  up  to  the  clear  ^q)anse 
of  heaven's  ethereal  blue;  the  frailest  plant 
twining  its  parasitical  arms  around  the  sup- 
porting stem,  lavishing  its  prodigal  sweets 
upon  the  morning  air,  or  scattering  its  faded 
leaves  upon  the  gales  of  the  wilderness; 
the  faintest  cloud  that  sails  before  the  face 
of  the  moon,  basking  for  a  moment  in  her 
vested  smile,  wearing  her  silver  livery,  and 
then  wreathing  her  forehead  in  fantastic 
folds  of  mist  and  vapour  before  it  floats 
away,  formless,  and  void,  into  the  dark 
abyss  of  unfathomable  night,  are  objects  in 
themselves,  in  their  attributes,  relations, 
and  associations,  infinitely  more  poeticiil 
than  the  single  mountain :  and  it  is  precisely 
upon  tlie  same  principle,  that  woman  with 
her  boundless  sympathies,  her  weakness, 
her  frailty,  her  quick  perceptions,  her  inex- 
haustible energies,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  her  character,  is  more 
poetical  tlian  man. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  art 
of  writing  poetry,  women  prove  themselves 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  other  sex ;  for  tlie 
same  causes  which  retard  their  progress  in 
the  more  laborious  walks  of  science,  are 
equally  forcible  here.  Beyond  a  very  limited 
extent  woman  is  incapable  of  concentrated, 
fixed,  and  persevering  attention.  We  have 
many  instances  that  she  can,  as  it  were  out 
of  the  momentary  fulness  of  her  own  heart, 
^  discourse  most  eloquent  musiG,"  but  she  is 
unequal  to  any  of  those  lasting  productions 
of  poetic  genius,  which  continue  from  age  to 
age  to  delight  the  world.  I  am  unwilling 
however  even  in  this  instance  to  attribute  to 
her  mental  inlerioriiy,  what  appears  to  me 
as  more  probably  owing  to  the  uncontrolled 
influence  of  her  imagination,  tlie  faculty 
most  essential  to  the  poet,  which  women 
possess  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  its  very 
exuberance  of  growth  prevents  the  ripening 
of  those  rich  Iruiis  of  which  its  profusion  of 
early  blossom  gives  deceittul  promise.  The 
imaginatioo  of  woman  may  be  compared  to 
a  qnii^k  growing  plant,  wUcb  shoots  out  so 


many  slender  twigs  and  tendrils,  that  the 
main  stem  is  weakened,  and  the  whole  plant 
unable  to  raise  itsellTrom  the  earth,  continues 
to  bud  and  blossom,  and  send  forth  innu- 
merable shoots  which  altogether  form  a 
beautiful  group  of  flowers  and  verdure,  but 
nothing  more;  while  the  imagination  of 
man  resembles  a  stately  tree,  whose  firm 
and  continuous  stem,  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  nu- 
merous branches  in  their  subonlinale  place 
completes  the  majesty,  the  utility,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  The  imagination  of 
woman  is  sufficiently  vivid  and  excurfiive  to 
take  in  the  widest  range  of  poetical  sublimity, 
but  unfortunately  it  meets  with  so  many  in- 
terruptions in  that  range,  and  deviates  fo 
oflen  from  its  proper  object  to  waste  itself 
upon  others  of  minor  importance,  that  it  sel- 
dom att}\ins  any  laudable  end,  or  accom- 
plishes any  lasting  purpose. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  merely 
studied  the  nature  of  wonmn's  mind,  lo  com- 
prehend the  rapidity  of  her  thoughtp,  and 
the  versatility  of  her  feelings.  Touch  hut 
one  sensitive  chord,  and  her  imagir  aiion 
takes  flight  upon  the  wings  of  the  buttcrtly 
over  the  garden  of  earth,  up  into  mid  nir. 
beyond  the  lark,  that  sweetest  inielliurer  cer 
of  sublunary*  joy,  higher,  still  higher, 
through  illimitable  space,  apc^ending  to  Llie 
regions  of  peace  and  glory,  and  pat-Bing 
tiirough  the  everlasting  gsUes  into  the  com- 
munion oi'  saints  and  biesRe<l  s|  iritp,  whose 
teet  ''eu'idalled  with  immortHlity,"  trace  tlie 
green  margin  of  tlic  river  of  eternal  life. 

Would  that  tlie  imagination  of  woman 
had  always  tins  upward  tendency,  but, 
alas !  it  is  not  satisfle^l  even  with  tlie  frui- 
tion of  happiness :  it  cannot  rest  even  in  tJie 
bosom  of  repose  ;  it  is  not  sufliciently  re- 
freshed, even  by  that  stream  whose  wau'rs 
make  glad  tlie  celestial  city.  The  light  of 
some  loved  countenance  perchar  ce  is  want- 
ing there,  and  the  spirit,  late  soaring  on  de- 
lightod  wing,  now  plunges  downi^ard 
amongst  the  grosser  elements  of  earth, 
while  lured  on  by  tlie  irresistible  power  of 
sympathy,  it  chooses  rallier  to  follow  tlie 
erring  or  the  lost  through  all  the  amxy 
windings  of  «in  and  sorrow,  than  to  rise 
oompanionless  to  glory. 

With  such  an  imagination,  startled,  ex* 
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cited,  and  diverted  from  its  object,  not  only 
by  every  sight  or  sound  in  earth  or  air,  but 
by  every  impulse  of  the  affections  and  the 
will,  it  is  impossible  that  woman  in  her  in- 
tellectual attainments  should  ever  equal  man, 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  her  usefulness,  her 
happiness,  or  the  perfection  of  her  charac- 
ter, that  she  should.  As  she  is  circum- 
stanced in  the  world,  it  is  one  of  her  great- 
est charms,  that  she  is  willing  to  trust  rather 
than  anxious  to  investigate.  While  she 
does  this  she  will  be  feminine,  and  while  she 
is  feminine  she  must  be  poetical. 

The  power  of  adaptation  is  another  qua- 
lity, which,  next  to  imagination,  is  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  woman,  and  without  which 
she  would  lose  half  her  loveliness,  and  half 
her  value.  There  is  no  possible  event  in 
human  life  which  she  is  unable,  not  only  to 
understand,  but  to  understand  feelingly ; 
and  no  imaginable  character,  except  the 
gross  or  the  vile,  with  which  she  cannot  ira- 
mediately  identify  herself. 

It  is  considered  a  mere  duty,  too  common 
for  observation,  and  too  necessary  for 
praise,  when  a  woman  forgets  her  own  sor- 
rows to  smile  with  the  gay,  or  lays  aside 
her  own  secret  joys  to  weep  with  the  sad. 
But  let  lordly  man  make  the  experiment  for 
one  half  hour,  and  he  will  then  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  system  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  woman  in  every  station  of  society, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  maintains 
through  the  whole  of  her  life,  with  little 
commendation,  and  with  no  reward,  except 
that  which  is  attached  to  every  effort  of  dis-^ 
interested  virtue.  It  is  thought  much  of, 
and  blazoned  forth  to  the  world,  when  the 
victim  at  the  stake  betrays  no  sign  of  pain ; 
but  does  it  evince  less  fortitude  for  the  vic- 
tim of  corroding  care  to  give  no  outward 
evidence  of  the  anguish  of  a  writhing  soul  7 
— to  go  forth  arrayed  in  smiles,  when  burn- 
ing ashes  are  upon  the  heart  ? — to  meet,  as 
a  woman  can  meet,  with  a  never-failing 
welcome  the  very  cause  of  all  her  suffering  ? 
— and  to  woo  back  with  the  sweetness  of 
her  unchangeable  love,  him  who  knows 
neither  constancy  nor  truth  ? 

It  is  unquestionably  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  of  adaptation,  which  attarhes  to  wo- 
man's character  the  stigma  of  artifice.  She 
has  no  power  to  command,  tfaereibre  1o  at- 


tain her  purpose  she  can  only  win;  and  in 
order  to  win,  slie  must  in  some  measure 
adapt  herself  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
hold  the  object  of  her  wishes  in  their  keep-  i 
ing.  But  for  one  instance  in  which  this  is 
done  to  serve  a  selfish  purpose,  we  might 
count  a  thousand  where  it  is  done  for  pure 
sympathy  and  love,  and  tens  of  thousands 
where  she  submits  to  the  disappointment  of 
her  dearest  hopes,  without  attempting,  eves 
in  this  humble  manner,  to  obtain  what  she 
desires. 

Women  can  not  only  adapt  themselves  to 
the  habiti  and  peculiarities  of  otJiers,  but 
they  can  actually'/ee/  with  them — enter  into 
their  very  being  and  penetrate  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  their  souls.  Thus  they  are  no  less 
interesting  in  themselves,  than  really  intertfsi- 
ed  in  what  they  hear  and  see.  In  society  tJiey 
have  the  character  of  being  diligent  talkers. 
but  are  they  not  good  listeners  also?  ^^nd 
where  they  do  not  actually  listen,  they  can 
pretend  to  do  so,  which  answers  tlie  purjiose 
of  the  speaker  just  as  well  A  truly  agree- 
able woman  knows  how  to  give  a  quick  and 
delicate  turn  to  conversation,  so  as  to  avoid 
an  unpleasant  dilemma  or  produce  a  pleas- 
ing effect;  she  knows  how,  and  to  wlioni, 
to  address  her  good  things,  and  never  wastes 
them  upon  the  wrong  person ;  she  discovers 
the  secret  bias  of  the  character,  and  bentis  \ 
the  same  way,  or  opposes  so  gently,  tliati 
resisttince  becomes  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment; she  reads  the  eye,  and  discourses 
eloquently  in  the  language  of  the  heart; 
and  she  allows  herself  caprice  enough  to 
ruffle  the  monotony  of  lile,  but  not  sufficient 
to  create  tumult  or  confusion.  Without 
diving  so  deep  as  to  be  lost,  she  glides  over 
the  surface  of  things  and  makes  herself  ac- 
quainted with  their  nature,  and  their  impor- 
tance in  the  aggregate  of  lile.  She  can 
enter  into  the  different  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  assuming  every  variety  of 
form  of  which  it  is  capable,  can  endure 
every  change  of  time,  and  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, and,  what  is  most  wiNideHul, 
retain  her  own  identity  in  each.  All  this 
she  can  do  with  little  of  the  ^  borrowed  aid 
of  ornament"  The  charm  is  within  herself 
and  like  the  great  enchantress  of  die  Nile, 
she  imparts  it  to  everything  around  her. 

For  want  of  the  power  which  is  in  nature, 
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our  writere  of  romance  «rt  oompeUBd  lo 
make  all  their  hepoinet  beaotifal — to  ploee 
tlicm  upon  thrones,  or  beds  of  violete— to 
spangle  them  over  wUh  pefirls,  and  bianehe 
them  to  the  urtiheness  of  «now— to  wreath 
them  with  roses,  and  «catter  flowern  beoeath 
their  feet — to  endow  them  with  all  languages, 
ami  all  gifts  of  music  and  'clsquence,  pour- 
ing forth  the  wiedoni  of  the  «age  fmi  the 
lips  of  the  cherub.  Burt  it  is  not  so  in  com- 
mon life;  there  is  a  witchery  in  nature 
which  it  is  impossible  for  art  to  attain,  mnd  a 
truly  charming  woman  clad  in  russet  weeds, 
may  darn  her  husband's  sfeockings  and  be 
charming  still. 

Yet  af\er  all,  it  is  not  by  the  examinaiion 
of  any  particular  talent,  faculty,  or  endow- 
ment, tliat  we  become  acquainted  witli  the 
true  poetry  of  woman's  character ;  for  such 
is  her  liability  to  be  affected  by  every  change 
of  circumstance,  and  such  her  capacity  for 
receiving  pain  and  pleasure,  that  we  must 
always  speak  of  her  in  reference  to  her 
state  of  feeling,  rather  than  her  capability 
of  mind.  Her  thoughts  for  the  most  part, 
are  combinations  of  indistinct  ideas,  which 
flow  together  in  a  tide  too  rapid,  too  impetu- 
ouo,  and  too  generally  directed  by  her  afiec- 
tions,  to  admit  of  the  strict  government  of 
right  reason.  She  beholds  not  only  the 
present  and  the  palpable,  but  the  contrast,  and 
the  similitude  of  everything  around  her.  The , 
past  and  the  future  are  spread  before  her 
like  pictures,  whose  colouring  varies  with 
tlie  tone  and  temper  of  her  own  mind.  In 
one  moment,  the  vivid  glow  of  happiness  is 
diffused  over  the  scene,  and  in  the  next,  the 
sombre  shadow  of  despair.  Exulting  in  the 
acquiFition  of  some  unexpected  joy,  what  a 
glad  free  spirit  is  that  of  woman,  soaring 
without  bound  or  limitation,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear,  and  spuming  at  the  appre- 
hension of  fuoire  pain — under  tlie  pressure 
of  affliction,  how  «ul,  how  low,  how  utterly 
cast  down  I  Bursting  forth  upon  the  wings 
of  hope,  the  soul  of  woman  knows  no  im- 
pediment. Impossibility  is  no  barrier  to  its 
course.  It  sees  that  which  is  without  form, 
hears  voices  in  the  depth  of  silence,  and  lays 
bold  of  things  which  have  no  tangible  exis- 
tence. 

All  this  may  be  called  absurd,  and  so  it 
would  be,  if  the  allusions  of  the  mind  were 


■Dt  pemilled  to  UA  «s  oceasionally  above 
the  grossaess  and  heaviness  of  life.  Without 
this  mysterious  power  to  create  food  for  its 
own  irlicity,  the  mind  of  wonaan  would  sink 
beneath  its  burdens,  and  in  tead  of  a  bright, 
vivacious  being,  ever  the  lirst  to  welcome 
sunshine — the  hist  to  yield  to  gloom,  woman 
would  be  alike  wearisome  as  a  compank>n, 
feeble  as  a  helpmate,  and  impotent  as  a 
comforter.  All  this  wonUl  be  absurd  too,  if 
the  sphere  of  woman  were  the  same  as  that 
of  man ;  but  as  a  woman  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  those  poculiarit'es  for  which  she 
is  too  frequently  ridiculea  and  despised, 
arise  eitlter  from  the  excess  or  the  abuse  of 
natural  qualities,  which  under  proper  disci- 
pline, mi^lit  have  been  made  conducive  to 
her  own,  and  other's  happiness. 

TJie  want  of  stability,  consistency  and 
depth,  is  perceptible  only  in  woman's  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  In  all  that  belongs  to  her 
affections,  and  her  social  duties,  she  is 
faithful,  sincere,  and  firm.  It  is  true,  she  is 
c;illed  fickle,  but  as  has  been  remarked  by 
an  amiable  and  talented  writer,  '*  her  incon- 
sistency is  of  the  head  rather  tlian  of  the 
heart"*  Believing  what  she  hopes,  she 
takes  her  friends  upon  trust,  and  loving! 
rashly,  must  necessarily  be  often  deceived  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  object  of 
her  affection  could  retain  the  character  with 
which  her  own  fancy  invested  it,  she  would 
not  still  love  with  the  same  constancy,  and 
"  love  for  ever." 

From  the  varied  and  fluctuating  nature 
of  woman's  feelings,  as  well  as  from  their 
power,  their  expansion,  and  their  deptli,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  individually  what  she  is, 
or  what  she  might  be,  because  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  particularly  of  polished  life, 
admits  of  little  development  of  the  passions 
and  affections.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  trial 
that  she  proves  herself,  and  therefore  all 
writers  who  have  drawn  from  nature,  in 
attempting  to  delineate  the  character  of 
woman,  have  done  it  by  a  few  impressive 
strokes,  rather  than  by  general  deFcription. 

Amongst  numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
abounding  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  1 
shall  point  out  one  which  bears  most  strik- 


*  Mn.  fiiMidftinl,  aulhor  of  **  Won«n  in  her  Social  and 
DomMllc  Character." 
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ingly  the  impress  of  a  master  hand.  It  is 
the  last  speech  of  Desdemona  in  the  horrible 
scene  of  her  murder.  iEmilia,  her  attend- 
ant, hears  her  dying  voice,  and,  beginning 
to  suspect  there  has  been  foul  play,  ex- 
claims, 

"0,wbo  hath  done 
This  d«ed  V* 

«  Nobody ;  I  myteir;  ftrowell: 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord;  O,  IhreweD!*' 

is  answered  by  the  wretched  victim.  tWho 
can  read  these  lines  witliout  acknowledging 
the  writer's  profound  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Uie  heart  of  woman  ?  First,  Des- 
demona answers  "  .Vo6ody,"  from  the  impulse 
of  a  sudden  desire  to  clear  her  husband 
from  suspicion ;  but  immediately  recollecting 
that  this  will  not  be  sufficient,  she  adds,  "  / 
mtfsdfr  and  then  to  complete  tlie  whole— 
to  give  the  climax  to  her  faithfulness  and 
devotion,  she  continues,  "  Commend  me  to 
my  kind  /orxi"— to  that  very  lord  whose 
hand  was  just  unloosed  from  its  fatal  hold, 
and  who  stood  beside  her  neither  penitent 
nor  triumphant,  but  literally  stupified  with 
the  magnitude  and  the  horror  of  the  deed 
which  yet  he  had  not  the  power  to  behold 
as  a  crime. 

Another  instance  of  a  gentler  and  more 
pleasing  character,  occurs  in  Wallenstein, 
as  translated  by  Coleridge,  where  the  prin- 
cess, ailer  the  death  of  Max,  claims  the 
tenderest  office  of  friendship  from  her  faith- 
ful companion. 

Thbkla. 

"  Now  gentle  Newbrun,  »how  me  the  aSbetion 
Which  thou  hue  ever  pr  ^mifted ;  prore  ihyieir 
My  own  (roe  Hriend  and  rellow-pilgrira. 
This  night  we  must  away. 

NnWBBUM. 

••Awayl  and  whither  1 

THUOA. 

"Whither!    T^ere  it  but  one  place  in  tht  tMrtd. 
Thither  where  he  Uee  buried  t" 

In  these  few  words  we  see  the  magnitude 
of  woman's  love,  and  the  absorbing  nature  of 
her  grief.  Herself  and  the  whole  universe 
sink  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
single  point  of  space.  She  is  surprised  that 
her  friend  should  ask  "  whither,"  and  ahnost 


reproaches  her  for  not  remembering  that 
there  is  now  ^but  one  place  in  the  waridJ* 

Lord  Byron  has  in  many  instances  proved 
both  his  talent  and  his  taste,  by  giving  os 
the  true  poetry  of  woman's  character  io  a 
few  touching  words.  I  shall  select  one  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  pathos.  It 
occurs  in  Cain,  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
first  murder,  where  the  fratricide  has  re- 
ceived the  maledicuon  of  one  parent,  and 
been  driven  out  by  the  other.  Adah,  whose 
character  is  beautifully  and  justly  drawn 
tliroughout,  remains  with  him  after  the  others 
have  departed,  and  addresses  him  in  these 
words : — 

Adah. 
**  Cain !  thou  haat  beard  we  mnat  go  forth.    T  am  ready, 
80  vhnll  our  children  be.    I  will  bear  Bnoch, 
And  thon  bin  aialer.    Ere  the  unn  tledinea 
I^t  iia  depart,  nor  wklk  the  wildernras 
Under  the  cloud  oriilght,— Nay,  apeak  to  nM^ 
Tome— thine  own. 


Caw. 


••Leave  met 


'TfTkyoB  tew  ^  lice. 


Ca». 


**  And  wberefbre  Ilngereit  ibnv  t    Dom  tiMa  not  Aasr 
To  dwell  with  one  who  bath  done  thiaV 


"I  fear 
Nrthinr  except  to  leave  thee,  much  aa  1 
Bhrinli  fVom  the  deed  which  leaTet  thee  brotlwrleaa. 
I  moMt  not  •pealt  ofthia,  it  ia  between  tkm 
And thr great  God" 

There  can  be  no  stronger  bond  to  a  firm 
and  faithful  woman,  than  that  ^^allhave  lefP* 
the  object  of  her  love.  Adah  feels  this,  and 
offers  no  other  reason.  Besides  which  she 
utters  no  reproach;  enough  has  already 
been  said,  and  like  a  pui^  spirit  descending 
upon  earth  for  purposes  of  love  and  mercy, 
she  stoops  witfi  her  husband  beneath  his 
degradation,  and  tliough  confessedly  shrink- 
ing from  the  fatal  deed,  meekly  and  reveren- 
tially places  it  solely  between  him  "and  the 
great  God." 

In  order  to  define  with  greater  precision 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of  wo- 
man's character,  we  must  enter  yet  more 
closely  into  her  individual  feelings,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  trace  her  ex- 
perience through  the  different  stages  of  ex- 
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istence,  in  which  we  behold  her  as  a  girl, 
a  maiden,  a  wife,  a  motiier,  and  an  old  wo- 
man. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  least  impor- 
tint  in  the  scale  ofhuman  beings — a  Utile  girl 
or  an  old  woman ;  but  certainly  tlie  former  in-  | 
spires  us  with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  which  is 
rarely,  too  rarely,  bestowed  upon  the  latter. 
So  long  as  the  sphere  of  her  childish  enjoy- 
ments is  unassailed  by  affliction,  especially 
by  tliat  heaviest  of  all  domestic  calamities, 
the  loss  of  a  kind  and  judicious  mother,  the 
existence  of  a  young  girl  is  happy  as  it  is 
innocent  With  her,  day  after  day  dances 
on  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  domestic 
love,  and  night  only  comes  to  remind  her  of 
the  shelter  of  the  maternal  wing.  Directed 
by  the  impulse  of  her  feelings  towards  those 
duties  which  are  to  be  her  portion  in  atUr 
life,  she  tends  her  flowers,  cherishes  her  pet 
lamb,  or  nurses  the  wounded  bird ;  and  true 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  devotes  her  feeble 
strength,  her  earnest  thoughts,  and  her  ar- 
dent wishes  to  the  happiness  of  others.  If 
from  the  mal-administration  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline she  should  become  selfish,  her  sole 
gratification  continues  to  be  derived  from 
surrounding  things,  and  she  never  seeks  it 
in  the  centre  of  her  own  besom,  but  remains 
dependent  still.  It  may  be,  that  she  is  some- 
times unreasonable  in  requiring  more  tlian 
she  bestows,  but  the  perfect  abandonment 
with  which  she  throws  herself  upon  the  good 
will  and  generosity  of  others,  ought  at  least 
to  claim  their  protection,  if  it  fails  to  ensure 
their  esteem. 

But  let  us  suppose  any  of  the  dark  visita- 
tions of  sin  and  sorrow  to  fall  upon  the  do- 
mestic scene.  It  is  then  that  the  rosy  girl  is 
called  in  from  her  play,  to  watch  and  wait, 
to  bear  the  harsh  rebuke,  to  know  the  inno- 
cent wish  denied,  to  sympathize  with  the  un« 
told  grief,  to  cultivate  a  premature  acquaintr 
ance  with  the  outward  signs  of  inward  wo, 
and  to  feel  what  it  is  to  have  the  cherub 
wings  of  childhood  burdened  with  the  cares  of 
age.  Perhaps  the  maternal  voice  is  hushed, 
and  the  hand  that  used  ta  smooth  her 
nightly  pillow  cold  in  the  grave.  Who  then 
is  leil  to  pity  the  little  mourner,  as  silently, 
and  unobserved,  she  passes  on  through  life, 
seeking  for  what  the  whole  world  is  too  poor 
to  bestow—a  second  mother? 


Time  passes,  and  the  impulse  of  affection 
mingles  with  the  dawn  of  reason.  Her  in- 
tellects are  limited  to  the  regular  routine  of 
education,  while  her  passions  are  leA  free : 
and  t)iU8  her  feelings  become  matured,  while 
her  talents  remain  in  the  bondage  of  infan- 
cy. If  the  page  of  history  is  held  up  before 
her,  she  sees  it  not  as  it  is,  but  in  the  vivid 
colouring  of  her  own  imagination.  She  will 
not  learn  the  truth,  because  it  accords  not 
with  her  aspiring  hopes,  and  ardent  wishes, 
which  have  already  taken  precedence  of  her 
knowledge.  She  cannot  listen  to  the  lore  of 
past  ages,  because  she  is  busy  combating 
present  disappointments,  and  just  beginning 
to  feel  that  her  efforts  are  in  vain ;  for  the 
voice  of  experience,  louder  that  that  of  in- 
struction, rises  above  the  light  carolling  of 
joy,  and  will  be  heard.  Her  buoyant  spirit- 
repelled,  as  easily  as  it  is  attracted,  mounts 
in  exultation,  or  sinks  in  despair,  and  occu- 
pies with  its  alternations  of  |  ain  and  pleasure, 
those  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Thrown  by  her  natural  dependence  upon  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  those  around  her, 
woman  learns  to  regard  tlie  smile  of  appro- 
bation as  tlie  charmed  spell  by  which  the 
gates  of  happiness  are  opened ;  and  to  look 
for  the  frown  ai'  contempt  as  the  signal  of  her 
darkest  doom.  Trembling  between  these 
two  extremes,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that 
she  should  study  every  means  to  attain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other :  and  this  is  what 
the  world  calls  vanity  ;  while  it  is  in  fact  an 
ardent,  and  in  some  measure  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  do,  and  to  be,  tliat  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  otliers,  purely  because  it  is 
gratifying,  not  to  herself  but  to  them ;  and 
an  involuntary  shrinking  from  all  which  can 
repel,  disgust,  or  in  any  way  offend,  because 
to  be  the  source  of  dissatisfaction,  to  give 
pain,  or  to  excite  uneasiness,  is  most  abhor- 
rent to  the  natural  delicacy  and  generosity 
of  her  own  mind. 

It  is  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  that  we 
see  the  female  character  in  its  greatest  va- 
riety and  beauty ;  while  the  rich  colouring 
of  fresh-bom  fkncy,  the  warm  gosh  of  gen- 
uine feeling,  and  the  high  aspirations  of 
ambitious  youtli,  are  yet  unsubdued  by  the 
tyranny  of  custom,  or  forced  back  into  the 
bursting  heart  by  the  cold  hand  of  expe- 
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rience.  Womftn,  fresh  as  it  were  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  while  the  loveliness  of  her 
first  creation  is  still  lingering  around  her, 
blended  with  the  melancholy  symbols  of  her 
fall,  in  her  character  and  attributes,  her 
beauty,  her  tenderness,  and  her  liability  to 
danger  and  soifering,  is  all  that  the  poet  can 
desire  to  inspire  his  happiest  lays. 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  her  existence,  while 
love,  her  most  insidious  enemy,  folding  his 
rosy  wings,  lies  shrouded  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  ready  to  rush  forth  on  his  inip&- 
tDous  flight  towards  the  highest  point  of 
happiness,  or  the  lowest  d^th  of  wo,  that 
woman  lays  hold  of  friendship  as  her  great- 
est solace  and  support  Her  mind  is  agi- 
tated with  a  world  of  indefinite  tlioughts 
and  feelings  which  she  is  unable  to  commu- 
nicate, because  she  does  not  understand 
them.  While  they  are  confined  within  her 
own  bosom,  she  feels  like  one  burdened  with 
an  immense  and  incalculable  load,  and 
therefore,  she  seeks  the  society  of  those, 
whose  sympathy,  arimng  from  a  simikirity 
of  feeling,  supplies  the  want  of  a  common 
medium  of  communication.  Ardently  de- 
siring to  find  in  her  friend  all  those  qualities 
which  she  most  admires,  and  prone  by  na- 
ture to  believe  whatever  she  desires,  she 
pauses  not  to  enquire  whether  tlie  choice 
she  makes  is  not  rather  the  result  of  her 
own  necessities,  than  a  tribute  justly  paid  to 
virtue;  and  thus  the  two  friends  similariy 
ciroomstaneed,  and  mutually  in  need  of  each 
other,  trust  most  implicitly  to  the  slrengtli  and 
durability  of  their  attachment:  and  happy  is  it 
for  those  to  whom  experience  does  not  teach 
theemptiaess  of  what  the  worid  calls  friend- 
ship. I  do  not  say  the  tDorfAiesifieM,  because 
thai  cannot  be  worthless,  which  supplies  us 
with  enjoyment  for  the  present,  and  wisdom 
for  the  future. 

Nor  let  the  world  be  quarrelled  with  be- 
cause its  friendships  do  not  always  last 
Formed  out  of  the  warm  feelings  of  youth — 
feelings  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  with  us  through  life,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  lose  our  friendships 
as  we  journey  onwards,  or  that  retaining 
them,  their  character  and  mode  of  exhibition 
should  be  wholly  olianged;  because  we 
cease  in  some  measure  U>  feel  the  wantof 


them,  and  therefore  they  can  no  longer  re- 
pay us  for  tlie  ex|ienditure  -  of  time,  and 
tliouglit,  and  afiection,  which  in  their  origi- 
nal uriiour  tliey  required.    We  have  other 
objects  in  pursuit,  different  aims,  and  hopes, 
and  wishes.    We  have  become  more  coo- 
eentrated  in  our  feelings,  and  therefore  have 
less  disposition  to  give  out  the  love  tl>&t  ooee 
fiowed  in  a  tide  too  rapid  and  impetuous  to 
be  restrained.    But  let  us  pnnse,  and  ask, 
have  we  found  anything  to  compare  in  the  j 
genuine  and  heartfeit  happiness  it  aflbrds,  t 
with  the  soeial  hours  of  unguarded  confi-  ; 
dence — the  truth — the  tears — tlie  a^cuons  | 
which  belonged  to  the  friendships  of  our; 
early  youth  ? 

I  am  far  from  from  asserting  that  we  may  I 
not  have  friends — true  and  zealous  friends 
— friends  who  would  proUxt  our  reputation  i; 
as  tlieir  own,  through  evi^ry  stage  of  life ; 
but  they^  are  for  the  most  pnrt  such,  iis  hav- 
ing lost  their  enthusiasm,  are  become  keenly 
observant  of  our  faults,  and  strict  to  corrtct 
then 4,  ratlier  tlian  tender  aul  fuitlifbi  confi- 
ders  in  our  virtue:  such  as,  wearied  witl] 
our  iieeuliarities,  vainly  endeavour  to  make , 
us  submit  to  the  common  rule,  and  finding  | 
tlieir  endeavours   iiiefitctual,  grown    ni};- ' 
gardly  in  their  charitabhs  alluwHuee  for  inir 
deviations;  not  such  as  looked  kindly  on  our 
fbibles,  because  Uiey  niitde  a  pnrt  of  us,  and 
f^lt  if  we  were  belter,  tlial  tliey  couia  not , 
love  us  more :  such  as  freely  enter  into  our  | 
views  and  feelings,  wlten  i.i  liill  arcordaiicj  | 
with  their  own  estabtislied  notions  of  wiiut  is ; 
praisewortliy  and  prudent ;  not  «ueli  as  nre 
the  last  to  step  forward  and  tell  us  we  UviVt 
been  in  error,  purely  because  Uwy  would  be 
the  last  to  give  us  pain.    Such  friends  af> 
thesv  we  should  do  wisely  to  keep  along 
with  us  even  to  the  end  of  Ufa— iiiey  »rc  in 
fast  the  oaty  inte  friends,  because  u«ey  art 
true  to  oar  best  interesto:  but,  oli !'  tlu-y  ^rt 
not  \lk»  the  friendv  wtio  loved  us  in  our 
eariy  youth! 

To  return  to  woman  in  her  giriisli  day^  . 
How  beaiutifblly  has  oar  own  iWir  poden.  I 
whose  lays,  mournful  as-  they  are  inuucal  I 
remind  ue  of  the  fabled  meiody  ef  the  dying  I 
swan,  described  the  parlieular  yearning  oi' 
the  heait  with  whiefa  the  experienced  ob- 
server rsgaidi  the  finder  years  of  womsn. 
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"  H«r  lot  l»  on  you— «H0iU  Uat*  to  WMp, 

And  pNtiviii  •miiort  tu  weitr  tlirougli  nuflVirlng'a  bour, 
Aiiii  «uiii1<mj*  riclio*.  from  allvciiuu'*  dtseit, 

'1*41  |ii»ur  on  bri)k«n  r««dri— a  wtwted  «liower  f 
And  tu  iiKike  idoln,  and  iti  flud  tU«m  clay, 
Aud  u»  bewail  lliol  woi  iiliiii— ilittrofure  pray  I 

**  llor  lot  i«  on  yon !— to  be  found  uttlir'd, 
WittcliiDg  the  tflar*  out  by  the  li«d  ofpaio, 
Willi  It  imltt  clieek,  aiid  yei  a  brow  iiiHpirM 

Wiih  tt  true  ii«Hri  of  bupe,  ihoui^li  kope  be  vain? 
Meekly  to  bear  with  wroug,  to  cbeer  disciiyf 
And,  Uli !  to  love  tbrough  all  ibiugs  -  Uierefore  pray !" 

Trace  her  experience  to  tlie  next  stage  of 
her  existence,  and  woman  is  more  jioetical 
still ;  because  so  long  sis  her  youtli  and 
beauty  inspire  admiration — so  long  as  there 
is  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  her  lUvour,  she 
is  subjected  to  the  deceitiul  flatteries  of 
man.  whom  she  is  naturally  desirous  to 
please,  not  only  as  her  superior,  guide,  and 
friend,  but  as  lie  liolds  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  can  tlierefore  deprive  her  of  all 
or  most  of  her  pleiisures.  As  a  girl,  she 
was  deceived  only  by  her  own  heart,  she  is 
now  deceived  by  tlie  general  aspect  of  so- 
ciety. Way  is  ma.le  for  lier  to  walk  forth 
as  a  queen,  and  when  suppliants  bow  before 
her,  no  wonder  tliat  tliey  should  assume  tlie 
dignity  of  one,  and  learn  to  love  the  pcejh- 
tre  placed  for  a  moment  of  mockery  in  her 
feeble  hand.  Trusting  and  sincere  herself, 
she  dreams  not  of  falsehood,  and  when  told 
tliat  she  is  beautilul,  she  looks  in  the  mirror 
and  believes  it  true.  Finding  tliat  beauty 
IS  the  only  sure  title  to  tlie  admiration  of 
tliat  sex,  which  it  is  her  wish  and  her  inttT- 
est  to  please,  she  values  her  personal 
charms  as  her  richest  dower;  and  if  sJic 
smiles  not  from  the  fullness  of  a  glad  heart, 
but  because  smiles  are  lovely,  frowns  to  pro- 
duce effect,  or  sighs  to  excite  a  momentary 
interest,  it  is  because  she  has  learned  in  her 
intercourse  with  society  that  she  must  be 
penonally  lovely  to  be  beloved,  and  person- 
ally interesting  to  avoid  contempt 

When  we  think  of  die  falsehood  practised 
towards  women,  at  that  season  of  life  when 
their  minds  are  most  capable  of  receiving 
impressions,  and  when  their  intellectual 
powers,  just  arriving  at  maturity,  are  most 
liable  to  serious  and  important  bias,  we  can 
only  wonder  that  there  should  be  any  •'ub- 
stantial  virtue  found  amongst  them.  But  as 
there  is  a  time  to  sleep,  and  a  time  to 


awake,  so  there  comes  to  almost  all  women, 
a  time  when  tlieir  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
truth — when  their  beauty  charms  not,  and 
their  step  is  heard  widiiout  a  welcome — 
when  they  tune  the  harp  without  an  au- 
dience, and  speak  unanswered — when  they 
smile  without  imparting  happiness,  and 
frown  witliout  exciting  alarm — when  others 
step  forward  to  receive  the  adulation  once 
ofiered  to  them,  while  they  are  thrust  down 
from  ttieir  imaginary  thrones,  by  the  very 
hands  which  supported  them  in  their  ascent 
Compelled  to  descend,  though  sometimes 
gradually,  from  the  state  of  ideal  exaltation 
to  which  she  has  been  raised,  woman — 
weak  woman,  catches  at  every  slender  hold 
that  may  break  her  fall.  To  the  last  voice 
tJiat  speaks  flatteringly,  she  listens  witli  an 
avidity  which  subjects  her  to  the  ridicule  of 
tlie  world ;  while  to  the  last  kind  hand  tliat 
is  held  out  to  her,  she  clings  with  a  despair- 
ing energy,  an  ardent  gratitude,  which  per- 
mit her  not  to  perceive  its  unworthiness. 
Hence  follow  the  absurdities  for  which  she 
is  more  blamed  than  pitied,  and  the  rash 
f:ar.rifice  of  herselC  for  which  she  meets 
with  little  mercy  from  the  world.  But  the 
censor  of  woman  should  be  a  woman  her- 
self, to  know  wlj^t  it  is  to  have  lived  in  that 
vortex  of  falsehood,  flattery,  and  dissipation, 
which  surrounds  a  young  and  beautiful  fe- 
male ;  and  tlien  to  pass  away  into  the  sullen 
calm  of  neglect — to  have  basked  in  the 
warm  and  genial  atmosphere  of  real  or  pre- 
tended aflection ;  and  then  to  *'  bide  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  with  which 
envy  never  fails  to  assail  her  whose  capa- 
bility of  loving  has  outlived  her  charms — to 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  adulation, 
breathing  her  praises  like  a  perpetual  con- 
cert all  around  her ;  and  tlien  to  hear  no- 
tliing  but  tlie  cold  dull  language  of  truth, 
exaggerated  into  harshness,  or  sharpened 
into  reproof— to  have  lived  a  charmed  life, 
under  the  fascination  of  man's  love,  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  that  constitutes  itieal  happi- 
ness, ministered  to  on  every  hand,  and  feed- 
ing, like  tlie  butterfly,  upon  the  flowers  of 
life,  without  a  wish  ungratified,  a  tliought 
untold,  or  a  tear  unpitied ;  and  then  upon 
the  world's  bleak  desert  to  stand  alone !  I 
rejieat,  that  the  censor  of  woman  should  be 
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a  woman  henielf—a  woman  who  haa  been 
admired,  and  then  neglected. 

We  have  here  spoken  only  of  women 
whose  personal  charms  recommend  them  to 
general  admiration,  because  it  is  of  these 
alone  that  the  poet  delights  to  sing;  yet 
such  is  thu  influence  of  personal  admiration 
in  checking  the  growth  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beauty,  and  engendering  selfishness 
and  vanity,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  deep  pathos  of  the  feminine  heart  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  concealed 
behind  the  countenance  that  has  seldom  at- 
tracted the  public  gaze.  It  is  in  such  hearts, 
whose  best  offerings  are  rarely  estimated 
according  to  their  real  value,  that  disinter- 
ested affection,  in  all  its  natural  warmth, 
lives  and  bums  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffer- 
ing or  the  beloved;  that  enthusiasm  and 
zeal,  tempered  down  by  humility,  are  ever 
ready  for  the  performance  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  life ;  and  that  ambition,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  is  directed  to  the  attainment  and  dif- 
fusion of  more  lasting  happiness  than  mere 
beauty  can  afford. 

In  the  capacity  of  a  wife  we  next  observe 
the  character  of  woman,  and  it  is  here,  if 
ever,  that  she  learns  the  truth — ^learns  what 
is  in  her  own  heart,  and  what  are  her  duties 
to  herself  and  others.  Not  that  she  learns 
all  this  through  the  gentle  instrumentality 
of  affection,  but  by  the  moral  process  of  ex- 
perience, which  if  less  congenial  to  her  taste, 
is  more  forcible  in  its  convictions,  and  more 
lasting  in  its  eflecls.  In  assuming  this  new 
title,  woman  is  generally  removed  to  a  new, 
and  often  to  a  distant  sphere,  where  she  has 
to  take  her  stand  in  society  upon  common 
ground.  None  within  the  circle  to  which 
she  is  at  once  admitted,  know  precisely 
what  she  has  been,  and  therefore  every  eye 
is  open  to  see  what  she  u.  All  the  little 
caprices,  and  peculiarities,  nurtured  up 
with  her  bodily  growth  in  the  boeom  of  her 
own  family,  not  only  forgiven  there,  but  in- 
dulged from  the  fond  eqpsideration  that  '<  it 
was  always  her  way,"  or,  "that  she  was 
always  thus,"  now  stand  forth  for  the  full 
discussion,  and  impartial  inspection  of  the 
many,  who,  seeing  no  just  reason  why  such 
should  have  been  her  way,  and  no  plausible 
pretext  for  her  being  always  thus,  soon  con- 
trive means  to  convince  her,  if  not  by  per- 
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sonal  information,  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  society,  that  the  more  entirely  she  layi 
aside  such  peculiarities  of  character,  the 
more  she  will  be  respected  and  valued.  Nor 
is  this  all.    She  has  perhaps  a  stronger: 
corrective  within  her  own  household.    Her ; 
husband  begins  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the !{ 
world.    His  vision  no  longer  dazzled  by  her  i 
beauty,  or  his  judgment  cheated  by  her  i 
caresses,  he  involuntarily,  and  often  without  ; 
sufficient  delicacy,  points  out  faults  which  i 
he  neither  saw,  nor  believed  her  capable  of .' 
possessing  before.    "Why  did  I  martyf  ' 
is  the  question  which  every  woman,  not  j 
previously  disciplined,  asks  of  herself  under 
such  circumstances,  "  why  did  I  marry,  il' 
not  to  be  loved  and  cherished  as  I  was  in 
my  father's  house  ?"    Such  are  her  words, 
for  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  understand 
her  own  heart ;  but  she  means  in  fact,  ^'wby 
did  I  marry,  if  not  to  be  flattered  and  id- 
mired  as  in  the  days  of  courtship,  when  the  I 
competition  for  my  favour  excited  unremii-  ji 
ting  assiduity  in  all  who  sought  to  win  it,  i 
and  who,  because  they  knew  my  vanity  and  {{ 
weakness,  sought  to  win  it  by  these  means  |i 
alone  ?"    The  answer  is  an  obvious  one— 
because  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  go  deluded  i 
to  our  graves,  and  therefore  merciful  means  j' 
have  been  designed,  as  various  as  appro- 
priate to  compel  us  to  open  our  reluctant  i 
eyes  upon  the  truth ;  and  woman  as  a  wife, 
does  open  her  eyes  at  last,  from  the  dreaoi 
in  which  her  senses  have  been  lulled,  while  { 
with  the  tide  of  conviction,  as  it  rushes  in 
upon  her  newly-awakened  mind,  come  serious 
thoughts,   and    earnest   calculations,  and 
deeper  anxieties;  with  higher  hopes,  and 
nobler  aims,  and  better  regulated  afiections 
to  counterbalance  them. 

As  a  mother  we  next  behold  woman  in 
her  holiest  character — as  the  nurse  of  inno- 
cence— as  the  cherisher  of  the  first  principles 
of  mind — as  the  guardian  of  an  immortal 
being  who  will  write  upon  the  records  of ! 
eternity  how  faithfully  she  has  fulfilled  her 
trust  And  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  as- 
suming this  new  and  important  ofiice,  she 
does  not  necessarily  lose  any  of  the  charms 
which  have  beautified  her  character  before. 
She  can  still  be  tender,  lovely,  delicate,  re-  ^ 
fined,  and  cheerful,  as  when  a  girl  i  devoted  i 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  her,  afec-  j 
^ I 
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tlonate,  jadieions,  dignified,  and  inteUcctual, 
a»  when  a  wife  only ;  while  tluB  new  lo«e, 
deep  at  the  very  wells  of  life,  min^ee-  with 
the  current  of  her  thooghte  and  feelings, 
giving  warmth  and  intanaity  to  all,  without 
impairing  the  force  or  tha  purity  of  any. 
Yet  while  her  attributes  remain  the  same, 
her  being  is  absorbed  in  the  existence  of  her 
child.  Now  more  than  ever  she  forgets 
herself,  deeming  nothing  impossible  which 
has  reference  to  her  own  devotedness,  and 
its  good — computing  neither  time,  nor  space, 
nor  capability  in  the  single  consideration  of 
its  happiness — regarding  neither  labour, 
watching,  nor  weariness,  as  worthy  of  a 
thought  in  comparison  with  its  lightest 
slumber,  or  its  minutest  pain. 

If  the  love  of  a  mother  be  considered  as 
an  instinct  which  pervades  all  animated  na- 
ture,  it  is  not  the  less  beautiful  when  exhi- 
bited in  tlie  human  character,  for  being  dif- 
fused throughout  creation  ;  because  it  proves 
tliat  the  Author  of  our  being,  knew  that  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  humanity  would  be 
insufficient  to  support  the  mother  through  her 
anxieties,  vexations  and  cares.  He  knew 
that  reason  would  be  making  distinctions 
between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and 
prematurely  consigning  the  supposed  repro- 
bate to  ruin  ;  that  fancy  would  make  selec- 
tions, and  dote  upon  one  while  it  neglected 
another;  that  caprice  would  destroy  the 
bond  of  domestic  union ;  and  that  intellec- 
tual pursuits  would  of^en  take  precedence 
of  doMiestic  duties.  And  therefore  he  pour- 
ed into  woman's  heart  the  same  instinct 
which  impels  the  timid  bird  to  risk  the  last 
extremity  of  danger  for  her  helpless  young. 
Nor  let  any  one  think  contemptuously  of 
tfiis  peculiar  capability  of  loving,  because 
under  the  extinct  it  is  shared  with  the  brute. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  our 
respect  that  it  comes  immediately  from  the 
hand  of  our  Creator — that  we  have  no 
power  to  control  or  subdue  it — that  it  is 
"  Strong  as  death"— and  lastly,  that  it  im- 
bues the  mind  of  the  mother  with  equal  ten- 
derness for  her  infirm,  or  wayward,  or  un- 
lovely child,  as  for  him  who  gives  early 
promise  of  personal  as  well  ns  mental 
beauty?  But  for  this  wonderful  provision 
in  human  nature,  what  would  become  of 
the  cripple,  the  diseased,  the  petulant  or 


the  perverse?  Who  would  be  found  to  ful- 
fil the  hard  duties  of  serving  the  ungrateful^ 
ministering  to  the  dissatisfied,  and  watching 
over  the  hopeless  ?  No.  There  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  providential  care  of  oar 
heavenly  Father  is  more  beautifully  exhi- 
bited than  in  that  of  a  mother's  love.  Wind- 
ing its  silken  cords  alike  around  every  na- 
tural object,  whether  worthy  or  unworthy, 
it  creates  a  bond  which  unkindness  cannot 
break.  It  pursues  the  wanderer  without 
weariness,  and  supports  the  feeble  without 
fainting.  Neither  appalled  by  danger,  nor 
hindered  by  difficulty,  it  can  labour  without 
reward,  and  persevere  without  hope.  "Many 
waters  cannot  quench"  it;  and  when  the 
glory  has  vanished  from  the  brow  of  the 
beloved  one,  when  summer  friends  have 
turned  away,  and  guilt,  and  misery,  and' 
disgrace  have  usurped  their  place,  it  steals 
into  the  soul  of  the  outcast  like  the  sunbeams 
within  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  lighting  the 
darker  dungeon  of  the  polluted  heari,  bring- 
ing along  with  it  fond  recollections  of  past 
happiness,  and  wooing  back  to  freah  parti- 
cipation in  the  light  and  the  gladness  that 
still  remain  for  the  broken  and  contrite 
spirit 

If  the  situation  of  a  wife  brings  woman  to 
a  right  understanding  of  her  own  character, 
that  of  a  mother  leads  to  a  strict  knowledge 
of  her  own  principles.  Scarcely  is  any  one 
so  depraved  as  to  teach  her  child  what  she 
conscientiously  believes  to  be  wrong.  And 
yet  teach  it  she  must,  for  its  '<  clear  pure 
eyes"  are  fixed  upon  hers  to  learn  their 
meaning,  and  its  infant  accents  are  inquir- 
ing out  the  first  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
How,  with  such  a  picture  before  her,  would 
any  woman  dare  to  teach  what  she  did  not 
implicitlyj  as  well  as  rationally,  and  from 
mature  examination  believe  to  be  true.  In 
a  few  days — ^hours— nay,  moments,  that 
child  may  be  a  cherub  in  the  courts  of  Hea- 
ven. What  if  a  stain  should  have  been 
upon  its  wings,  and  that  stain  the  impress 
of  a  mother's  hand!  or  if  its  earthly  life 
should  be  prolonged,  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  important  future  that  the  mother  lays. 
Other  governors  in  after  years  may  take 
upon  themselves  the  tuition  of  her  child, 
and  lead  him  through  the  paths  of  academic 
lore,  but  the  early  biaa— the  bent  of  the 
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moral  character— the  firet  principles  of  spi- 
ritual life,  will  be  hers,  and  hers  the  lasting 
glory  or  the  lasting  shame. 

There  is  no  scene  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  our  observation,  more  strikingly 
illustrative  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  even 
physical  beauty  than  that  presented  by  a 
domestic  circle,  where  a  mother  holds  her 
proper  place,  as  the  source  of  tenderness, 
the  centre  of  affection,  the  bond  of  social 
union,  the  founder  of  each  salutary  plan, 
the  umpire  in  all  contention,  and  tlie  general 
fountain  of  cheerfulness,  hope,  and  consola- 
tion. It  is  to  clear  up  the  unjust  suspicion 
that  such  a  mother  steps  forward ;  to  ward 
off  the  unmerited  blow;  to  defend  the 
wounded  spirit  from  the  injury  to  which  it 
would  sullenly  submit;  to  encourage  the 
hopeless,  when  thrown  back  in  the  competi- 
tion of  talent ;  to  point  out  to  those  who 
have  been  defeated,  other  aims  in  which 
they  may  yet  succeed;  to  stand  between 
the  timid  and  the  danger  they  dread ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  each,  and  all,  to  make  their 
peace  with  offended  authority,  promising, 
hoping,  and  believing,  that  they  will  never 
willingly  commit  tiie  same  fault  again. 

Even  amongst  her  boys,  those  wayward 
libertines  of  nature's  commonwealth,  the 
mother  may,  if  she  acts  judiciously,  be  both 
valuable  and  dear ;  for  wild  and  impetuous 
as  they  are  when  they  first  burst  forth  from 
the  restraints  of  childhood,  and  rush  on  re- 
gardless of  every  impediment  and  whole- 
some check,  as  if  to  attain  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  dependence  and  puerility,  they  are  apt 
to  meet  with  crosses  and  disappointments 
which  plunge  them  suddenly  back  into  the 
weakness  they  have  been  struggling  to  over- 
come, or  rather  to  conceal ;  and  it  is  then 
that  a  mother^s  love  supplies  the  balm  which 
their  wounded  feelings  want,  and  provided 
they  can  mingle  respect  with  their  affection, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowldege  their 
dependence  upon  it  still. 

It  may  here  be  observed  how  much  de- 
pends upon  the  word  respect.  When  the  boy 
respects  his  mother,  she  is  associated  with 
his  highest  aspirations,  and  therefore  he  has 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in  her  love.  But 
he  will  not  respect  her  merely  because  she 
has  nursed  him  when  an  infant    No.    He 


must  find  as  he  gains  experience,  a  perfixt 
accordance  between  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  the  instruction  he  first  heard  from  his 
mother's  lips,  as  well  as  the  rules  by  which 
her  own  conduct  is  regulated.  It  is  thia  re- 
spect mingled  with  natural  affection,  that 
constitutes  the  strongest  and  roost  durable 
bond  which  is  woven  in  with  the  lile-strings 
of  the  heart ;  that  draws  back  the  wanderer 
to  his  home ;  and  is  the  last,  the  very  last, 
which  the  reprobate  casts  ofil 

In  turning  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
mother  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  to  that  of 
a  mere  old  woman,  we  make  a  melancholy 
descent  from  important  usefulness  to  neg- 
lected imbecility.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
dwelling  too  much  upon  what  o^ight  to  be, 
but  the  bare  mention  of  an  oldwoTruvi  brings 
us  down  at  once  to  what  ia  To  inquire 
why  it  should  be  thus,  belongs  more  to  Uie 
writer  on  morals  than  on  poetry ;  yet  so  it  is 
— that  woman  who  has  been  cherished  in 
her  infancy  and  flattered  in  her  youtli,  who 
has  been  exalted  to  the  most  honourable 
station  which  her  sex  can  fill,  and  who  has 
spent  the  meridian  of  her  lite  in  toils  and 
anxieties  for  the  good  of  otliers,  becomes  in 
old  age,  a  mere  proverb,  and  a  by-word — a 
warning  to  the  young  and  the  gay  of  what 
they  must  expect — a  similitude  for  all  that  is 
feeble  and  contemptible — an  evidence  of  tlie 
destructive  power  of  time— a  living  emblem 
of  decay. 

It  is  true  the  mother  is  a  mother  still,  and 
greatly  is  it  to  be  feared,  tliat  where  slie 
sinks  into  a  state  of  total  neglect,  it  is  from 
the  absence  of  all  feeling  of  respect  in  the 
minds  of  her  children ;  nor  are  tliere  want- 
ing instances  to  prove  this  fact — instances  in 
which  the  want  of  youthful  beauty  has  been 
more  than  supplied  by  the  loveliness  of  a 
mind  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  with 
its  God ;  where  the  weakness  of  old  age  hns 
been  dignified  by  the  services  of  a  well-spent 
life:  and  where  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
second  childhood  have  been  soothe<i  by  af- 
fection, whose  vital  principle  is  gratitude, 
and  whose  foundation  is  esteem.  But  we 
speak  of  the  world,  and  the  tilings  oi'  the 
world  as  we  find  them,  and  we  find  old  wo- 
men so  frequently  neglected  and  despised, 
that  it  becomes  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sure, to  show,  that  though  bereft  ol'  every 
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other  charm,  they  may  still  be  poetical— po- 
etlhsd  in  their  recollectionB,  beyond  what  hu- 
man nature  can  be  in  any  other  state  or 
stn^a  of  its  existence. 

It  is  an  unkind  propensity  that  many 
writers  have,  to  make  old  women  poetical 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  passions, 
exaggerating  them  into  witches  and  mona- 
sters of  the  most  reputsive  description,  and 
that  not  so  much  ^  to  point  a  moral,"  as  "  to 
adorn  a  tale;"  but  in  such  instances  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  their  recollections  for 
all  the  interest  which  his  unnatural  exhibi- 
tions  excite — to  flashes  of  former  tenderness 
shooting  througli  the  gloom  of  despair — to 
bright  and  glowing  associations  following  in 
the  wake  of  madness — and  to  once  familiar 
images  of  love  and  beauty,  re-animated  by  a 
strange  paradox,  at  the  touch  of  the  wand 
of  death,  and  bending  in  all  their  early  love- 
liness over  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Infinite  indeed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
calculation,  must  be  the  recollections  and 
associations  of  her,  whose  long  life,  from  its 
earliest  to  its  latest  period,  has  been  a  life  of 
feeling — whose  experience  hais  been  that  of 
impressions,  rather  than  events — and  whose 
sun  goes  down  amidst  the  varied  and  innu- 
merable tints  which  these  impressions  have 
given  to  its  atmosphere.  Endued  with  an 
.nexhaustible  power  of  multiplying  relative 
ideas,  how  melancholy  must  be  the  situation 
of  her  who  was  once  beloved  and  cherished, 
now  despised  and  forsaken — who  in  her  turn 
loved  and  cherished  others,  and  is  now  neg- 
lected. If  she  be  a  mother— one  of  those 
fond  mothers  who  expect  that  mere  indul- 
gence is  to  win  the  lasting  regard  of  their 
children,  what  sad  thoughts  must  crowd 
upon  her  at  every  fresh  instance  of  unkind- 
nesB,  and  every  additional  proof  that  she  has 
Adlen  away  from  what  she  was,  both  in  her 
own  and  others'  estimation.  Over  the  brow 
that  now  frowns  upon  her,  she  perhi^w  has 
watched  wtthuoutterabletBnderness  through 
the  long  night  when  every  eye  but  hers' 
was  sleeping.  The  lips  that  now  speak  to 
her  coldly,  or  utrnwer  her  with  silence  when 
she  speaks,  she  has  bathed  with  the  welooroe 
dnmght  when  they  were  papched  and  Wm<- 
ing  with  contagiooa  fever.  The  scorn  with 
which  her  humble  pretensions  are  looked  I 
down  upon,  anNs  in  the  hearti  of  those  for  I 


whose  higher  intellectual  attainments  she 
has  made  every  sacrifice,  and  exerted  every 
faculty.  And  what  if  she  be  unlearned  in 
the  literauire  of  modem  times,  she  under- 
stands deeply  and  feelingly  the  springs  of 
affection,  and  tenderness  and  sorrow.  She 
knows  from  what  source  flow  the  bitterest 
tears,  and 

<<  How  iharper  than  a  wrpant'i  Coolli  it  to 
To  hare  a  ihankleat  child." 

She  sees  the  young  glad  creatures  of 
another  generation  sporting  around  her,  and 
her  thoughts  go  back  to  the  playmates  of 
her  childhood — some  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  helplessness  or  suffering — some 
dead  and  some  forgotten.  She  hears  the 
reluctant  answer  when  she  asks  a  kindness 
of  one  of  the  merry  group,  and  she  thinks 
of  the  time  when  kindness  was  more  freely 
granted  her,  though  far  less  needed  than 
now.  She  starts  at  the  loud  laugh,  but  can- 
not understand  the  jest,  and  no  one  explains 
it  to  her  listening  ear.  She  loses  tlie  thread 
of  earnest  conversau'on,  and  no  one  restores 
the  clue.  She  sits  within  the  social  circle, 
but  forms  no  link  in  the  chain  of  social  union. 
Her  thoughts  and  feelings  cannot  harmo- 
nize with  those  of  her  juvenile  companions, 
and  she  feels  in  all  its  bitterness,  that  least 
tolerable  portion  of  human  experience — what 
it  is  to  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  society — 
surrounded  by  kindred  and  friends,  and  yet 
alone. 

In  looking  at  the  situation  of  woman 
merely  as  regards  this  life,  we  are  struck 
with  the  system  of  unfair  dealing  by  which 
her  pliable,  weak  and  dependent  nature  is 
subjected  to  an  infinite  variety  of  suffering, 
and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  of  all 
earthly  creatures  she  is  the  most  pitiable. 
And  so  unquestionably  she  vsy  when  unen- 
lightened by^  those  higher  views  which  lead 
her  hopes  away  from  the  disappointments 
of  the  presexkt  worid,  to  the  anticipated 
fruition  promised  to  the  faithful  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  the  whole  life  of  woman, 
when  studied  with  reference  to  eternity,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  great  plan  of  moral  dis- 
dpliae  mercifully  designed  to  assist  her 
right  conduct  through  the  trials  and  tempta* 
tions  which  surround  her  path.  In  child- 
hood she  is  necessarily  instructed  in  what 
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belongs  to  social  and  domestic  duty,  and 
here  she  learns  the  difficult  but  important 
task  of  submitting,  and  of  making  her  own 
gratification  give  place  to  tliat  of  others.  In 
youth  she  is  plunged  into  a  sphere  of  greater 
temptations,  and  of  more  intense  enjoyments, 
where  her  experience,  embracing  the  widest 
extremes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  teaches  her 
all  the  different  means  to  be  made  use  of  in 
avoiding  or  palliating  the  one,  and  promot- 
ing the  other.  As  a  wife  and  a  mother  she 
has  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired,  and  if  her  practice  does 
honour  to  her  theory,  it  is  here  that  she  ob- 
tiiins  an  importance,  and  derives  a  satisfac- 
tion, which  might  be  dangerous  even  to  a 
disciplined  mind,  did  not  age  steal  on  and 
diffuse  his  sombre  colouring  over  tlie  plea- 
sant pictures  to  which  her  affections  had 
given  too  warm  a  glow,  and  which  her  hap- 
piness had  persuaded  her  to  be  satisfied  with 
contemplating.  But  this  cold,  blank  me- 
dium intervening  between  life  and  eternity 
— between  beauty  and  ashes — ^between  love 
and  death,  comes  to  warn  her  that  all  she 
has  been  desiring,  is  but  as  the  scattering 
of  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  heaven ;  that 
all  she  has  been  trusting  in,  is  but  typical  of 
that  which  endures  for  ever;  and  tliat  all 
she  has  been  enjoying,  is  but  a  foretaste  of 
eternal  felicity. 

Let  then  the  aged  woman  be  no  longer 
an  object  of  contempt  She  is  helpless  as  a 
child ;  but  as  a  child  she  may  be  learning 
the  lasi  awful  lesson  from  her  Heavenly 
Father.  Her  feeble  step  is  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave ;  but  her  hopes  may  be 
firmly  planted  on  the  better  diore  which 
lies  beyond.  Her  eye  is  dim  with  suffering 
and  tears ;  but  her  spiritual  vision  may  be 
contemplating  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
gates  of  eternal  rest  Beauty  has  faded 
from  her  form ;  but  angels  in  the  world  of 
light  may  be  weaving  a  wreath  of  glory  for 
her  brow.  Her  lip  is  silent ;  but  it  may  be 
only  waiting  to  pour  forth  celestial  strains 
of  gratitude  and  praise.  Lowly,  and  fallen, 
and  sad,  she  sits  amongst  the  living;  but 
exalted,  purified,  and  happy,  she  may  arise 
from  the  dead.  Then  turn  if  thou  wilt  from 
the  aged  woman  in  her  loneliness,  but  re- 
member she  is  not  forsaken  of  her  God  I 
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In  tracing  the  connexion  of  poetry  wiih 
subjects  most  frequently  and  naturally  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation,  we  obnerve 
how  it  may  be  associated  with  our  pursuits, 
so  as  to  give  interest  to  what  is  familiar,  to 
refine  what  is  material,  and  to  heighten 
what  is  sublime.  We  now  open  the  Bible, 
and  find  that  poetry  as  a  principle  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  derived  from  association, 
is  also  diffused  through  every  page  of  the 
sacred  volume,  and  so  diffused,  that  tlie 
simplest  child,  as  well  as  the  prolbundest 
sage,  may  feel  its  presence.  This  in  (act, 
is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  (a  merit  whicli 
in  no  otlier  volume  but  the  Bible,  can  be 
found  in  perfection,)  tJiat  it  addresses  itself 
so  immediately  to  tlie  principles  of  iVeling 
inherent  in  our  nature,  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  tliose  who  have  made  but  little  progren: 
in  the  paths  of  learning,  at  the  Minie  time 
that  it  presents  a  source  of  tlie  hig^hesi 
gratification  to  tlie  scholar  and  the  pliiloso- 
pher.  Let  us  refer  as  an  example,  to  tlie 
first  chapter  of  Grenesis : 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  aod  \hr 
earth. 

And  the  earth  wan  without  ftirm  and  void  :  ami  d«rk- 
neas  waa  upon  the  fltre  of  the  deep.  And  the  ^ptt'ii  of 
God  moTcd  u|>om  the  Imco  or  the  watem. 

And  God  kaid,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  waa  lisht. 

A  child  but  just  grown  familiar  with  the 
words  contained  in  these  verses,  not  only 
understands  their  meaning  here,  but  feels 
something  of  their  sublimity — something  of 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  GKnI  who 
could  create  this  wonderful  world,  whose 
Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  who  said,  lief  there  be  Hghl :  and  there 
voB  light  I  While  learned  men  of  all  ages 
have  agreed,  that  no  possible  combination 
of  words,  could  express  more  clearly  and 
powerfully  than  these,  the  potency  of  the 
first  operations  of  almighty  power  of  whicli 
mankind  have  any  record. 

We  have  more  than  once  observed  that 
poetry  must  have  some  reference,  either 
uniformly  or  partially,  to  our  own  eirruni- 
stances,  situation,  or  experience,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  remote  and  varied  conceptions 
of  the  imagination ;  and  in  the  Scriptures, 
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we  find  thin  fact  fully  illustrated.  WitneM 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  tlicse  simple 
wortis— am/  Gwl  sauL  We  are  not  fold 
that  the  mandHtea  of  almitrhty  power  isRued 
forth  from  the  liesivenK,  hut  simply,  iluU  God 
mill:  n  mode  of  epercli  faniitiar  to  the  least 
cultivated  un(ler8lan«1in<^,  yet  in  no  danger 
of  losing  its  suhliniiiy  a»  used  here,  because 
immediately  alter,  fallow  those  manifesta- 
tions of  universal  suhor.lination,  which  give 
us  the  most  forcible  idea  of  the  omnip6lence 
of  Divine  will. 

Ag}iin,  atler  the  transgression  of  our  first 
piirents,  when 

they  lienrti  the  voire  of  the  l.nril  Ood  wnlkinf 

in  ihe  rnnien  in  the  riMil  nf  iHk  lUy :  and  Aiinm  nnd  hU 
wife  hill  ihemfuilvtM  flroiii  the  nrerteiice  of  the  t<iird  Ood 
iimon«Mt  Ihtt  ireei*  or  the  tfHrdeii. 

And  Ihe  ImtA  GihI  rnlled  uulo  Adam,  nnd  Miid  unto 
him.  Where  nrt  tliiui  1 

And  he  Niid.  t  henrd  thy  vidre  in  thr  gnrden.  and  1  waa 
aTraid,  berauee  I  wiu  iinkeil ;  nnd  1  hid  my»eir. 

What  description  of  shame  and  abase- 
ment  can  be   more  true  to  human  nature 
than  tills?    But  liie  character  of  Cain  ul- 
forJs  the  earliest,  the  most  consistent,  and 
pe  haps,  the  most  powerful  exeniplificalions 
of  adi'ctions   and    desires  perverted  fi-om  . 
their  original  purity  anti  singleness  of  pur- 
|)ose.    Cain,  the  second  man  wlio  bnatlied  | 
upon  the  newly- created  eartli,  felt  all  the  | 
stirrings  of  envy  aid  jealousy,  precisely  as 
we  feel  them  at  this  day,  and  he 

tnllted  wiih  AJiel  hi-*  hrother:  nnd  it  cnme 

tn  pHMi*,  when  they  wpre  in  the  fl«ild.  tlint  Cain  roMe  Dp 
ajtun«t  Aliel  hii*  limiher.  and  mI^w  iiim. 

And  the  l.ord  Maid  utitti  CMJn,  Where  i«  Abel  ihy 
broihrr?  nnd  lie  anid,  1  liiiiiw  not:  nm  t  my  bmihR-'n 
Kee|»rr  1 

And  be  vaid.  What  hant  ihnii  donel  the  voice  of  ihy 
hrolher'a  bluoil  rrieth  nnto  me  Trom  Ihr  rrounil. 

And  now  nrl  ihon  niriMsd  iVnm  the  enrih.  which  hnth 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother'*  blood  f^om 
lliy  hand : 

When  thou  tille«t  the  f  ronnd.  it  Khali  not  henrernrth 
yield  niito  thee  her  wtrenf  ih  ;  a  fti^rilive  and  a  vngnbond 
Rbalr  thon  be  inihe  earih. 

And  Cain  aald  unio  the  tiord.  My  puDishmeni  ie  greater 
than  t  ran  hear. 

Brhidtl.  thnn  haiit  drireD  me  nni  thin  day  IVom  the  fkre 
ofthe  eMfth :  and  fVnm  iby  tktt  ahalt  1  be  hid :  and  I  nhall 
lie  a  nirltive  and  a  ▼Hcnliond  in  the  earih :  and  it  «hall 
ntme  to  paaa,  thai  erery  one  thai  flndeth  me  i-hnil  alay 
ma. 

And  the  liOrd  aaid  unio  him.  Therefore  wlineoevtr 
ahiyHh  <)niii.  Tengeaiier  nhall  be  uken  on  him  i^venfold. 
And  Ihe  l<«»rd  eat  a  mm  k  np«m  Cain,  leet  any  flnding  him 
ehould  kill  him. 

And  Cahi  weal  imt  than  the  praeanee  ofthe  l«ord.^ 


Am  I  my  brother^B  keeper  7  is  a  question 

with  wliich  we  are  too  apt  to  answer  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  when  we  have  vio- 
hited  the  most  important  trust  or  neglected 
tlie  duties  which  ought  to  be  the  dearest  in 
life.  And  what  sufferer  under  the  first  in- 
fliction of  chastisement,  consequent  upon 
his  own  transgressions,  has  not  given  utter- 
ance to  the  expressive  language — my  pun- 
ighmerU  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  ?  Thus 
far  this  striking  passage  contains  what  is  fa- 
'  miliar  and  natural  to  every  human  being, 
hut  beyond  tliis,  yet  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  it,^t  has  great  power  and  even 
subliniiiy,  in  no  instance  more  so,  than 
where  it  is  said,  that  Cain  went  mUfrmnUie 
preeetice  of  the  Lord, 

The  peculiarly  emphatic  manner  in  which 
the  Lord  promises  to  bless  Abraliam, 
saying— 

I  will  bleaa  them  thai  btean  ther,  ami  curwe  him  that 
run«ih  ihee :  and  in  the*  ahall  aJI  the  fhuiiliea  of  the 
earth  be  bleeaed. 

As  well  as  afterwards  when — 


ilie  l^rd  came  unin  Ahriim  in  a  viidon,  eay* 

luft,  Penr  not,  Altraiu .  I  am  thy  ahielii,  and  iliy  exceed- 
bif  great  reward— 

is  comprehensive  and  full  of  meaning  be- 
yond what  more  elaborate  language  could 
possibly  convey.  And  also  after  the  8e|*a- 
nition  from  Lot,  where  tlie  Lord  said  unto 
Abraham, 

l,in  np  now  thine  ayw^  and  look  fVom  the  plure  where 
Ihon  nrl,  northward,  and  aouthwaid,  and  eaaiward  and 
woHtward: 

For  all  llie  land  which  thi>u  aeeat,  to  thre  will  t  giTe 
it.  and  to  thy  aeed  fhr  ever. 

And  1  will  make  thy  mhh\  aa  the  dual  of  tlii*  enrih :  ao 
that  if  a  man  can  ntinilier  the  duat  ofthe  earth,  then  ahall 
thy  aeed  alau  lie  iiumbirred. 

Ant.e,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  lenfrth  of  it,  and  in 
Ihe  lireadth  of  it;  lor  I  will  give  ii  unio  thee. 

Then  AbrMm  removed  hia  tent,  and  came  and  d%velt  In 
the  phdn  of  Mamre,  which  ia  in  Hebron,  nnd  built  there 
an  altar  to  the  Lord. 

Here  tlie  act  of  stretching  the  sight  to  the 
northvardj  and  eouiJvward^  ami  eastward^ 
anti  westuard,  and  walking  through  the 
land  in  the  length  of  t7,  and  in  the  breadth 
qfitf  presents  to  the  mind  ideas  of  s|  ace 
and  distance,  at  once  simple  and  sublime ; 
ami  when  we  read  tlmt  whenever  the  fiuth- 
ful  patriarch  found  rest  in  his  wanderings, 
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he  built  there  an  aUar  to  the  Lord^imr 
thoughts  are  led  on  by  a  natural  transition 
to  our  own  experience,  to  ask  what  record 
we  have  led,  or  could  leave  in  the  past,  to 
prove  that  the  same  divine  presence  was 
with  us  in  our  journey  through  life. 

The  story  of  Hagar  is  one  of  great  poeti- 
cal interest  We  pursue  the  destitute  mo- 
ther and  her  helpless  child  into  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness,  and  behold  a  picture 
which  has  become  proverbial  for  the  utter 
desolation  which  it  represents.  Compelled 
by  a  stern  necessity,  with  the  ultimate  good 
of  which  she  was  wholly  ui#usquainted,  tlie 
motlier  goes  forth  as  she  believes,  un- 
tViended  and  alone,  to  trust  herself  and  the 
treasure  of  her  affections  to  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  and  the  shelter  of  the  pathless 
wilds,  unconscious  that  her  peculiar  situation 
is  made  the  especial  care  of  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  the  Protector  of  the  forlorn. 

And  ih0  wRter  wiu  tpent  in  the  boMte,  ud  she  cast 
the  child  under  out  of  the  •hnibs. 

And  Hlin  w«nt,  and  Mt  h«r  down  OT«r  ngsinat  him  a 
gtiod  way  iiff,  Mtf  il  were  a  bow-ehot ;  for  the  eaid,  Let 
me  iioi  »re  ilie  (imih  nf  the  child.  And  she  Ml  over 
asaiiiHt  him,  and  litl  Qp  her  voice  and  wept 

Ami  GihI  heard  ihi*  Toioe  of  the  lad :  and  the  angel  of 
Olid  called  to  Ha^ar  out  of  heaven,  and  eald  unto  her, 
VYhnt  aileth  thee,  llarar  1  Fear  not ;  for  God  hath  beord 
the  voire  of  the  lad  where  be  is. 

Ari»r.  lit)  vp  ihM  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ;  for 
1  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 

And  in  the  following  chapter,  where 
Abraham,  faithful,  even  to  the  resigning 
his  dearest  treasure,  goes  forth  with  his  son, 
prepared  to  render  him  up  if  the  Lord 
should  require  it  at  his  hand ; 

And  1«aac  spake  nnio  Abraham  his  fkthar  and  said, 
My  Oitberl  and  he  said,  lleream  I,  my  son :  and  be  wild, 
Beholil  the  Are  and  the  wood :  bot  where  is  Uie  lamb  for 
a  barni  offiiring  1 

And  Abraham  said.  My  son,  God  win  provide  himself 
a  borat  oiering :  so  they  went  both  of  them  together. 

How  strong  must  have  been  the  faith  of 
the  patriarch  at  that  moment;  or  if  not,  how 
agonizing  his  feelings  as  a  father!  But  if 
there  were  any  of  the  natural  struggles  of 
humanity  between  liis  faith  and  his  love, 
they  are  sealed  to  us,  by  the  nmple  and 
beautiful  conclusion,— #o  they  went  both  of 
them  together. 

Yet  it  is  not  merely  in  particular  instances, 
such  as  may  be  singled  out  (or  examples. 


that  we  see  and  IM  the  poetry  even  of  die 
historical  parte  of  the  Bible.    Tlie  separate 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deloge, 
handed  down  to  us  in  language  the  Bon 
intelligible  and  unadorned,  present  to  die 
imagination  pictures  of  sublimity  so  awtiil 
and  impressive,  that  it  seems  not  improbable 
we  may  in  some   measure  have  denved 
our  ideas  of  sublimity   and  power,  frMn; 
impressions  made  by  our  first  reading  of  i 
the  Bible.    Beside  whieh,  we  find  desenp- 1 
tions  of  the  desert,  and  the  wildemen,  (he  | 
wells  of  water,  and  the  goodly  pastures,  of 
the  intercourse  of  angels  with  the  children 
of  men,  and  of  the  visitations  of  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  if  not  personally,  in  tlie  diffe- 
rent manifestations  of  his  power  and  bia 
love — as  a  voice,  and  an  impulse — all  cotk  ji 
veyed  to  us  in  language  as  simple  as  if  a  |i 
shepherd  spoke  of  his  flocks  upon  the  moun- 1; 
tain— as  sublime  as  if  an  angel  wrote  (be  t, 
record  of  the  world.  |i 

Nor  is  the  poetry  of  the  Bibl^  by  any  | 
means  confined  to  those  passages  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Almighty  is  exhibited  as 
operating  upon  the  infant  world.  The  same 
influence  extending  over  the  passions  and 
aflectlons  of  human  nature,  is  described  with 
the  most  touching  pathos,  and  the  most  im- 
pressive truth.  That  moving  and  controll-  ij 
ing  influence,  so  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  VHjrd  of  the  Lord  coming  with  irre8i«(i- 
ble  power  upon  the  instruments  of  his  will, 
is  nowhere  set  before  us  in  a  stronger  light, 
than  in  the  character  of  Balaam,  when  he 
declared  that  if  Balak  would  give  him  bis 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  he  could  not^ 
beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  his  God  to  do 
less  or  more.  Not  even  when  he  stood 
upon  the  high  place  amidst  the  seven  altars 
with  the  burning  sacrifice,  and  all  the  princes 
of  Moab  around  him,  and  knew  that  the  ex- 
press object  of  his  calling  was  to  curse  the 
people  whom  the  most  high  had  blessed; 
yet  here,  before  the  multitudes  assembled  to 
hear  the  confirmation  of  their  hopes,  he  was 
eompelied  to  acknowledge  how  those  hopes 
were  defeated,  saying: 

Balak,  the  king  of  Moah.  hadi  brooght  m§  froa 

Aram,  oot  ef  the  moaslataser  the  eaal,  aayiSf,  Oome, 


How  Shan  I  corse,  whom  God  hath  nol  curasdl  er 
how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  dotted  1 
mrlhMiiho  toy  oftho  Mtka  1 SM  Urn.  Md  Sfom  tke  2 
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hill*  1  bohold  him  :  In,  tho  people  •hull  dwell  alone,  and 
»hidl  not  be  reckoned  nrouiig  the  niuion*. 

\Vh«»  .^11  count  the  duel  of  Jncob.  end  the  number  oT 
ihe  rmirih  imrt  of  Urnol?  Lei  me  die  the  death  of  the 
ri^hiniu^.  imd  let  my  htal  end  be  like  hie! 

A  11.1  ItMlek  «Nid  unto  Biilwun,  What  haxt  thoit  done 
until  mel  1  took  thee  to  curve  mine  enemie«,  and,  be> 
hold,  ihon  haul  ble««ed  ibem  altof  ether. 

Atitl  he  nnMwered  niid  enid,  Musi  1  not  take  heed  to 
«peMk  tbNt  which  the  Lord  hath  put  into  my  mouth  1 

Although  Balaam  knew  that  by  obeyinff 
the  word  oP  the  Lord  he  was  sacrificing  the 
favour  of  his  master,  who  had  promised  to 
promote  him  to  honour,  yet  again,  when 
brought  to  the  top  of  another  mountain  with 
the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the  power 
of  Omnipotence — when  seven  altars  were 
again  built,  and  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rdTfis  sacrificed,  the  people  of  Moab  were 
again  told,  that  the  Ijord 

hnth  not  beheM  Iniqnity  in  Jacob,  neither  haih  he 

iieen  perverMnem  in  hrael :  the  Lord  hie  God  fa*  with 
him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 

Disappointed  and  defeate.i,  Balak  now 
very  naturally  exclaims,  Neither  curse  them 
at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  ail.  Yet  still  will- 
ing to  try  for  the  third  and  last  time,  the 
power  of  man  against  his  Maker,  he  leads 
Balaam  to  the  top  of  Mount  Peor,  where 
the  same  ceremonial  giyes  the  sanction  of 
truth,  and  the  majesty  of  power,  to  the  words 
of  the  prophet ;  and  here  it  is  that  he  pours 
forth  for  the  last  time,  a  blessing,  still  richer 
and  more  unlimited  than  before,  beginning 
with  the  beautiful  and  poetic  language, 

How  f ooilly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabemo- 
ries,  O  Urael ! 

A*  Ihe  vHlleys  are  they  spread  fhrth,  as  gardens  hy  the 
I  iverVi  i^lde,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloe*  which  the  Lord  halh 
plouted,  and  us  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

To  those  wno  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  poetry  of  the  human  heart,  the  sad  his- 
tory of  Jephlhah  and  his  daughter  affords 
particular  interest,  told  as  it  is  in  language 
never  yet  exceeded  for  simplicity  and  gen- 
uine beauty,  by  any  of  the  numerous  wri- 
ters who  have  given  us,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  imaginary  details  of  this  melancholy 
story. 

And  Jephlhah  TOwed  a  vow  onto  the  Lord,  and  saM, 
if  thou  Hlmli  without  foil  deliver  the  children  of  Ammoii 
into  mine  hands. 

Ttien  It  shall  be,  that  what»oeTer  cometh  ft»rth  of  the 
dM»rs  ur  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  1  return  In  peace 
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firom  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's, 
Mid  I  will  ofibr  it  up  Tor  a  burHi-oflertng. 

8o  Jephthnh  powied  over  uuto  the  children  of  Ammon 
to  flghi  nguiiwt  them ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into 
his  hands. 

And  he  smote  them  flrom  Aroer,  even  tlU  thou  come 
to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and  unto  the  plain  of  the 
vineyards,  with  a  very  great  slaughter.  Thus  the  child* 
ren  of  Ammon  were  subdued  before  the  children  of 
Israel. 

And  Jephlhah  came  to  Mhipeh  unto  his  house,  and  b«> 
hold  his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  with  dnnces :  and  she  was  his  only  child ;  beside 
her  he  hnd  neither  son  nor  daughter. 
*  And  it  come  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  be  rent 
his  cfothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter!  lliou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that 
trouble  me :  Ihr  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord, 
and  I  cannot  go  bock. 

And  lihe  said  unto  him,  My  (hther,  if  thou  hast  opened 
thy  month  unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that 
which  hHth  proceeded  ont  of  thy  mouth ;  forasmuch  as 
the  Lord  halh  taken  vengeance  ibr  thee  of  thine  enemies, 
even  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

The  character  of  Samson  displays  in  a 
powerful  manner  that  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness,  which  too  frequently  pro- 
duces the  most  fatal  and  irrevocable  ruin. 
It  is  a  character  well  worthy  of  our  greatest 
poet,  yet  one,  to  the  interest  of 'which,  his 
genius  could  add  nothing,  and  (what  is  say- 
ing much)  could  expatiate  upon  wit!l5ut 
taking  anything  away.  We  first  behold 
Samson  as  the  man  before  whom  the  Phi- 
listines trembled,  a(\er  rending  the  lion,  and 
scattering  thousands  with  a  single  arm, 
stooping  to  the  dalliance  of  a  false  and 
worthless  woman — three  times  deceived — 
wantonly  and  wickedly  deceived,  yet  trust- 
ing her  at  last  with  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
Next,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
we  find  him, 

<*  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  sluTeo.** 

And  lastly,  as  if  this  punishment  were  not 
saflicient,  he  is  led  forth  and  pkiced  between 
the  pillars  in  the  public  hall  of  entertain- 
ment, to  make  sport  at  the  festival  of  his 
enemies,  rejoicing  in  his  weakness  and  his 
bonds ;  where  tlie  indignation  of  his  uncon- 
querable soul  finally  nerves  him  for  that 
tremendous  act  of  retributive  vengeance, 
by  which  the  death  of  Samson  is  commem- 
orated. 

The  story  of  Ruth  is  familiar  in  its  touch- 
ing pathos,  to  every  feeling  heart ;  as  well 
as  intrinsically  beautiful  to  every  poetic 
mind.    What  for  instance  can  exceed  the 
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description  of  the  s^yaration  of  the  sifllen^ 
when  their  mother  entreats  them  to  leare 
her. 

Anil  ibcy  Hfte<i  vp  tlMir  Toica  and  wept  agftia :  aad 
Orpah  kbMd  bar  moUMr-tB^law ;  but  Rotli  clava  aiito 
bar. 

And  sha  mid,  Bahold,  thy  slatar-in-law  la  gone  back 
unto  her  people,  and  unto  her  goda:  return  thoa  after 
tby  iiniar-in-law. 

Aad  Ruib  Mid,  Satraat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  ta  ra- 
tarn  from  fMlowiag  after  thee :  ft>r  whitber  thou  goeat, 
I  #ill  go :  and  where  thou  lodgeat,  I  will  lodge:  thy  peo- 
ple ahall  be  aiy  paopla,  aad  thy  God  my  God : 

Where  thou  dieat,  will  I  die,  and  there  wUl  1  be  burled : 
the  Lord  do  to  to  ma,  and  more  alao,  if  aught  but  death 
part  thaa  and  ma. 

In  speaking  of  poetry  as  it  relates  to  the 
passions,  and  to  the  minor  impulses,  and 
finer  sensibilities  of  human  nature,  as  well 
OS  to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  most 
calculated  for  their  developeraent,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  the  life  and 
character  of  Saul,  as  one,  abounding  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  in  the  Scriptures, 
with  poetical  interest  The  book  of  Job  is 
one  of  poetry  itself,  yet  the  character  of  tlic 
sublime  sufferer  does  not  afford  the  variety 
exhibited  in  that  of  Saul.  Prostrate  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  still  holding  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity,  we  behold  him  as  an 
isolated  being,  struck  out  from  the  common 
lot,  and  set  apart  for  a  particular  dispensa- 
tion, whose  severity  was  sufficient  to  fili  a 
more  human  heart  with  bitterness.  But  the 
experience  of  Saul  is  tliat  of  a  more  ordi- 
nary man,  with  whom  we  can  fully  8)rmper 
thize,  as  we  go  along  with  him  through 
those  great  national  and  social  changes,  by 
which  men  of  common  mould  are  oflen 
placed  before  the  world  in  a  point  of  view 
so  striking  and  important,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  the  name  of  great  We  recognise  in  the 
king  of  Israel  the  same  motives  and  feelings 
by  which  men  in  all  ages  have  been  influr 
enced ;  yet  while  we  epeak  of  him  as  a  less 
extraordinary  character  than  Job,  it  is  only 
so  far  as  the  features  of  his  character  are 
more  intelligible  and  familiar  to  our  obser- 
vation and  experience;  fop  every  thing 
recorded  of  him  in  his  eventful  history, 
bespeaks  a  mind  imbued  at  the  same  time 
witli  power  and  sensibility,  and  a  soul  capa- 
ble of  the  extremes  both  of  good  and  eviL 

We  behold  him  first  a  simple  youth — a 
choice  young  man^  and  a  goodiy,  so  unoon- 


seious  of  the  high  honour  which  awaited 
him,  that  when  Samuel  emphatically  aslo, 
^  Is  not  the  desire  of  the  people  on  thee,  and 
on  thy  father's  house?''  he  answers  with 
perfecl  faumili^  and  simplaei^  of  heart, 

Am  not  I  a  Banjamiia,  of  iba  aaallart  of  the  iribetflr 
braalY  mU  ay  Sually  the  laMt  of  all  iha  fiuayiMor  ike 
tribe  afBanjamial  wkaratora  tlMS  apaialtaift  itoa  ea  to 


Yet, 

it  waa  ao,  that  whan  be  had  tamad  hia  beck  » 

go  A^MD  Samoal,  God  gara  hia  another  haarL 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  an  ambi- 
tious heart,  but  rather  a  heart  enlarged  with ! 
a  conception  of  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, ; 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
with  all  heavenward  aspirations;  so  tlai 
under  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  send- 
ing forth  as  a  king,  an  edict  among  his 
people,  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Liord,  and 
asked  counsel  of  God  before  he  went  down 
ader  the  Philistines.  Thus  far  we  find  him 
obedient  as  a  man,  and  faidiful  as  a  sove- 
reign ;  for  his  heart  was  yet  uneomipted  by 
the  temptations  which  surround  a  throne 
but  the  power  of  leading  and  governing 
others,  soon  produced  its  natural  and  fre- 
quent consequenoe— a  disposition  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  inclination,  and  to  resiit 
all  higher  authority.  Thus,  when  com- 
manded to  go  and  smito  the  Amalekitei^ 
and  utterly  to  slay  both  men  and  women, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  aad  sheep,  caottl 
and  ass^  he  spared  Agag  and  the  best  of 
the  sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and  of  the  fat- 
Kngs,  and  <3f  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was 
good,  and  would  not  utteriy  destroy  them ; 
thereby  transgressing  the  great  pnnunount 
law,  no  lees  necessary  for  the  right  gov- 
ernment of  an  iniant  mind,  than  for  ao 
inlant  world — the  law  of  obedienca 

Then  ramr  the  word  of  the  T^ord  onto  aamaal.  Myinr, 

It  repenteih  me  that  I  hare  Pel  np  Saul  ta  be  k'nf :  Ar 
be  \%  inrned  bark  from  followhig  ma,  and  heib  aot  f«* 
fbrmed  my  commaMdmeau.  And  it  grieved  Samuel: 
aad  he  cried  unto  the  I^rd  all  night. 

Anil  when  Samuel  rose  up  e^rly  (•  auiat  aiat  ia  Hbe 
morning,  it  wan  tnld  Semiiel,  mying,  Snul  nune  up  l» 
Ciirmel,  nnd,  behold,  be  set  him  up  a  place,  and  U  gooe 
aboat,  and  paaned  on,  and  gone  down  in  GilgMl.  { 

And  Samuel  oame  to  6«nl:  and  8«u!  mid  ontoliiin* 
Bleared  be  thnn  of  the  Lord :  I  have  perfornied  ilie  com- 
aandmaoi  of  the  Lord. 

Mid,  What  meaaeth  then  thh  bteadng  of 
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ib«  itbMp  M  mine  MT^s  and  the  lowing  of  Hie  osan  vrhick 
Ihenrl 

AimI  BiimI  mhl.  T1ii«y  have  lirmiflit  them  Oom  the 
Amiilckii««:  Atr  the  pfMipIn  MpHreil  tbr  I«mi  of  the  ehoap 
Mid  (tfihe  oxen,  to  mcriArti  iiitiit  ihe  J.oril  tii-jr  God ;  end 
the  rent  we  hnve  nlierly  il«4trnye«l. 

Tlieii  Peniiiiil  iMtiii  iinlo  fliinl,  fltev,  and  1  wlH  fvll  thee 
whHl  the  Lord  hnih  Mid  to  inethiii  iii;«ht.  Aud  he  nid 
uaio  him,  Kiiy  on. 

And  Keiniittl  Mid,  When  thmi  wnut  little  In  thine  own 
Night,  went  tliott  nut  made  the  heail  of  the  triliee  oTlvrnel, 
nud  Ihc  l<4ird  anointed  thee  king  over  leraell 

AiHt  Ihe  L4>nl  sent  thee  on  a  journey,  and  anld.  Go  and 
utterijr  deetroy  Ihe  sinnera  of  Ihe  Aninlekiia«,Mid  Agte 
ngaiuMt  them  until  they  be  coneumnd. 

Wherefore  then  did«t  thon  not  oliey  the  Toice  of  the 
l^rd,  bat  dhlei  Ay  upon  the  epoil,  and  4id«t  ««U  in  -the 
eight  or  ihe  Lord  t 

AAer  this  reproofrrMnBttmael,  Saul  agmin 
endeavours  to  justify  himselfby  proving  that 
tlie  reservation  he  liad  made  waa  solely  for ! 
the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  Lord,  when 
the  prophet  emphatically  asks, 

f lath  the  l.nrd  as  great  dalight  In  bnrnt  nflhrings  and 
■nrriflren,  m  in  obeying  the  voiee  of  the  f  .ord  1  Heboid, 
to  iiliey  U  better  than  aacriflce,  and  to  hearken  than  tlie 
fiitorraiiiii. 

To  Samuel,  who  seems  hitherto  to  have 
stood  in  the  capaci^  of  an  intercessor  be- 
tween him  aid  the  Divine  Majesty,  Saul 
now  humbliifi  himself,  and  entreats  that  he 
will  pardon  his  sin,  and  turn  again  with  liini, 
that  he  may  worship  the  Lonl.  And  wlien 
still  rejected,  he  humbles  himself  yet  more, 
and  prays  (Oh!  how  naturally!)  that  at 
least  the  prophet  will  honor  him  l>efore  the 
pieople,  that  the  world  may  not  witness  his 
degradation.  And  now  Samuel  yielib,  but 
we  are  told  soon  after  that  he  came  no  more 
to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his  death.;  never- 
tiieless  he  mourned  for  him,  ami  Che  Lord 
repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over 
laraeL 

Aad  the  Spirit  of  the  I.ord  departed  fhmi  flau^  and  an 
evil  apirit  ftom  the  Lord  troubled  him. 

Hfiw  descriptive  is  this  passage  «r  tliis 
gradual  falling  away  Oom  Divine  favour, 
which  sometimes  darkens  and  weighs  down 
the  soul,  filling  it  with  gtoemy  thoughts,  and 
sail  forebodings,  long  before  tlie  melaneholy 
change  is  perceptible  in  the  outward  eharao- 
ter.  And  how  etrikingly  tloes  it  illustrote 
the  hidden,  ami  ro  us  mysterious  workings 
of  the  great  plan  ol'  Providence,  that  the  fu- 
ture king  of  Israel,  already  secretly  appointed 
by  Divine  commission,  should  be  the  min- 


strel chosen  to  come  aad  charm  away,  with 
tlie  melody  of  his  harp,  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  miad  of  his  predecessor  in  authority ; 
and  that  Saul  should  arise  relieved  and  re- 
freshed by  the  music  of  the  instrument  of  his 
future  torment.  For  it  is  not  long  before  envy 
enters  into  his  heart,  adding  its  envenomed 
stings  to  the  anguish  he  is  already  enduring. 
He  hears  the  song  of  the  dancing  women  as 
they  meet  him  with  tabrets  and  with  joy, 
answering  one  another,  and  saying,  that 
Saul  hatli  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
tens  of  thousands,  and  he  asks,  Ulial  can 
David  have  more  hid  the  kingdom?  Yet 
after  tliis  he  promises  him  his  dan^ter  in 
marriage,  but  quickly  repenting  him  of  the 
purposed  honour,  bestows  her  upon  another. 
Again,  hoping  she  may  be  a  snare  to  him, 
he  ofiers  him  his  second  daughter ;  and  then 
we  are  told  that  he  saw  antd  knew  that  the 
Lord  was  with  David^  aivd  that  his  daughter 
loved  him.  And  Said  was  yet  the  more 
afraid  of  David  ;  and  he  became  his  enemy 
continually:  yet  once  more  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Jonathan,  Saul  consents  to 
receive  David  again  into  his  presence. 

And  Jonathan  called  DATid.iind  Jonathan  aliewed  bin 
all  ihoKO  thing*.  And  Junaiban  brought  David  to  Saul, 
and  he  wa^  in  bin  presence  n»  in  time*  paat 

And  there  wan  war  again :  and  David  want  out  and 
fonght  with  the  PhilietineM,  and  elew  them  with  a  great 
ebiugbter;  and  they  fled  fVom  him 

And  the  evil  apirit  IVom  the  Lord  wan  upon  Saul,  an  he 
•at  in  hb  bonne  with  bh  Javelin  ta  bia  liand :  and  David 
played  with  liia  hand. 

Aud  Knul  aonght  to  amite  DnvM  even  to  the  wnH  with 
the  Javelin;  Init  he  alipped  away  out  of  Saul'a  preaence, 
and  he  amoie  the  Javelin  into  the  wall :  and  David  fled, 
and  eaeaped  that  nighL 

The  Struggle  was  now  paneo.  The  «ar^ 
ly  tendency  of  the  soul  of  the  king  to  seek, 
and  to  do  good,  was  finally  subdued,  and  he 
went  forth  to  pursue  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
as  an  open  and  avowed  enemy;  yet,  en- 
vouring  to  justify  himself  by  proving  that 
David  had  first  risen  up  against  him,  he  ap- 
peals to  his  servants,  and  fully  conscious 
that  his  cause  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
impartial  examination,  he  appeals  to  their 
interest,  and  to  their  compassion,  rather  than 
to  their  judgment 

llsnr  Sew,  yn  Benjamiiee ;  will  the  eon  of  Jeeee  give 
every  one  of  yon  flelda  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  all 
captaina  orthiNimiiida.  and  captalna  nrhvndredn; 

Thai  nil  nf  yon  hnw  nnaapirad  agnlnai  mn,  nnd  tkem 
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li  none  that  shewath  me  that  my  M>n  bath  mada  a  league 
with  the  aon  of  Je«ite,  find  tliere  \»  none  of  you  ihar  h 
■orry  for  me,  or  nbeweih  unto  me  that  my  unn  halh 
•tirred  up  my  MrTaiit  against  ma,  to  lie  ia  wait,  a«  at 
thl«day1 

Filled  with  rancour  and  jealousy,  height- 
ened by  the  rising  fame  and  influence  of 
David,  Saul  pursues  him  to  the  wilderness 
of  Engedi.  where  we  meet  with  a  remark- 
able instance  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a 
persecuted  man.  With  the  skirt  of  the 
king's  robe  in  his  hand,  David  shows  him 
that  he  had  advanced  so  near  his  person 
as  to  have  been  able  with  the  same  facility 
to  destroy  his  life,  but  that  he  spared  him 
from  reverence  for  the  Lord's  anointed. 
When,  struck  at  once  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  recent  danger,  with  the  honourable 
dealing  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  an 
enemy,  with  the  sight  of  the  man  he  had 
once  loved — loved  in  the  days  when  his 
heart  was  not  as  now,  seared  with  tlie 
wors*  of  passions;  and  perhaps  touched 
more  than  all  with  the  tones  of  the  voice 
'  which  in  tliose  happier  days  had  been  his 
music,  Saul  exclaims,  la  this  thy  toice,  my 
9on  David  ?  and  then  lie  lifted  vp  his  voice 
and  vept  Afler  this  burst  of  tenderness, 
his  heart  is  opened  to  express  the  full  sense 
he  had  of  David's  superiority,  and  the  strong 
feeling  ever  present  to  his  mind,  that  he 
should  one  day  be  compelled  to  resign  the 
reins  of  government  into  liis  hands. 

And  he  nid  to  DaTid,  Thoa  art  more  righteous  then 
I .  for  thou  bast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  1  have  re- 
warded thee  eTil. 

And  now,  liehold,  I  hnow  well  that  thou  sbalt  surely 
he  hing,  and  that  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  tiiine  hand. 

A  second  instance  of  a  similar  kind  oc- 
curs, in  which  Saul  appears  to  be  struck, 
though  less  forcibly,  with  the  generosity  of 
David,  whom  he  still  addresses  as  his  son, 
and  of  whom  he  again  prophesies,  that  he 
"  shall  do  great  things,  and  shall  still  pre- 
vail." But  these  transient  ebullitions  of 
former  feeling  pass  away  before  the  gather- 
ing influence  of  David,  and  Saul  humbles 
himself  to  seek  consolation  under  his  falling 
fortunes  from  the  last  miserable  and  barren 
resource  of  the  utterly  destitute  in  soul. 
Samuel  is  dead,  and  though  the  king  had, 
from  the  impulse  of  his  better  judgment, 


put  away  all  who  had  familiar  spiritOy  and  , 
wizards,  out  of  the  land,  he  stoops  to  dia-  \ 
guise  iiimself,  and  to  go  at  midnight  to  cast ,; 
his  forlorn  hopes  upon  the  enchantments  of  : 
the  witch  of  Endor  *- 


And  he  said  to  the  woman,  I  pray  thee,  diTin«  nnto  me 
by  a  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  ap  him,  whom  I  »hall  name 
unto  thee. 

And  the  woman  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thoo  kaowesK 
what  8mo1  hath  done,  bow  he  hsth  cut  olTthoae  tkat  have 
Ikmiliar  spirits,  and  the  wixards.  out.oTthe  land :  where^ 
fore  then  layeat  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  lo  canae  nc  to 
die? 

And  daul  sware  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying.  As  the 
Lord  llvelh,  there  shall  no  punishment  happen  to  thee 
for  this  thing. 

Then  said  the  woman,  Whom  shall  I  bring  np  anio 
thee?    And  he  said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel- 

And  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  with  a 
loud  Toiee ;  and  the  woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying.  Why 
hast  thou  deceivetl  me?  for  thou  art  Saul. 

And  the  king  said  unto  her,  Be  not  afVaid :  ftH"  whai 
sawest  thou  1  And  ihe  woman  said  nnto  Snal,  I  aaw 
f  Ods  aacending  nut  of  the  earth 

And  he  said  unto  her.  What  fnrm  is  he  ofT  And  ahc 
said,  An  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  is  covered  with  s 
mantle.  And  Saul  perceived  that  ft  wa«  Samuel,  and  he 
stooped  with  his  face  to  the  |rmund,and  lioweH  hiiiMieir 

And  Samuel  said  lo  Saul,  Why  hast  Ihoo  <]iaqni»rted 
me,  to  bring  me  up  1  And  Satil  answered,  I  am  acre  4i^ 
tres'ed :  for  the  Philistines  make  war  against  me-  and 
n«»d  id  departed  flroui  me,  anii  auewerefh  me  no  more. 
neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dre^ma :  IherrDire  I  have 
culled  thee,  that  thou  mayst  make  known  nnto  ine  what 
I  shnll  do. 

Then  said  Annuel,  Wherefore  then  dost  thnn  ai>k  of 
me,  weeing  the  Lord  is  departed  ttom  thee,  and  is  become 
thine  enemy  1 

And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him  a<i  he  spake  by  me  : 
for  the  I^rd  haHi  rent  the  kingdom  out  oT  thine  haad, 
and  given  It  to  thy  neirhhonr,  e*en  to  Dnvid  : 

Because  thou  oheyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  lJar6.  oor 
executedrtt  his  fierce  wrath  upon  Amalek.thar^bre  l»th 
the  Lord  done  this  thing  onto  thee  ihis  day. 

Moreover  the  I«nrd  will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thee 
into  the  hand  of  Ihe  Philistines :  and  to-morrow  abalt 
thou  and  thy  sons  he  with  me:  the  l<ord  also  aliall  de- 
liver the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Philiatines. 

Then  Saul  foil  straightway  all  along  on  the  earth,  and 
wss  sore  aflnid,  because  of  tbe  words  of  Samnel :  and 
there  was  no  strength  In  him ;  for  he  had  eaten  no  brand 
an  the  day,  nor  all  the  night 

How  affecting  is  this  picture  of  the  ab)ect 
state  of  a  fallen  king— fallen  not  so  inucli 
from  earthly  honour,  as  from  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Even  Saul,  the  envious  persecutor  of  his 
unoffending  successor,  becomes  an  object  of 
compassion,  when  he  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Samuel,  "Why  hast  thou  disquieted 
me?^  ^^  Because  I  am  sore  distressed.'*^ 
And  when  it  is  said  that  "he  stooped  witli 
his  face  to  the  ground,"  and  finally  '^feU 
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•CmlfliHraf  all  Btong^  upon  Iks  evth,'' then 
ean  teareely  be  a  slronger  devBripcioo  of  tth 
tal  abandonment  ofeoul  under  a  deep  eenee 
of  the  overwhelmiog  might  of  Omnipateoee ; 
ae  well  as  of  a  melancholy  preMtge  of  the 
entire  aprootiag  of  all  that  he  had  trusted 
and  gloried  in.  Yet  eearedy  traeted  in,  for 
he  had  greatly  feared  the  tldng  which  was 
about  to  come  upon  him,  and  wkuch  the  aw- 
ful voice  of  the  prophet  risen  firom  the  dead 
had  solemnly  confirmed. 

The  doom  of  the  king  of  Israel  was  now 
sealed.  And  when  the  Philistines  arose  and 
fought  against  Israel,  and  ^  followed  hard 
afler  Saul  and  his  sons,  and  the  Philistines 
slew  Jonathan,  and  Abinadab^  and  Melchi- 
shua,  Saul's  sons  f 

And  ih«  battle  went  mmw  agmlMt  SnI,  ud  tha  archan 
liit  htm ;  and  be  was  aore  wosndad  of  the  arcbera ; 

Then  wid  Saal  nnto  bis  armour-beararf  Draw  thy 
•word,  and  tbruat  me  rhroaf  b  tberewltb ;  leat  tbeae  ua- 
eirciimdaed  eoma  and  tbmat  me  threof  b,  and  abnae  bm. 
Bat  bi«  armoarbearer  would  not ;  fbr  be  was  Mure  alMd. 
Tbercfore  Saul  took  a  aword,  and  fell  upon  It. 

Tlirough  the  whole  of  this  history,  we 
trace  the  same  strong  and  natural  develope- 
ment  of  feeling,  which  all  our  most  talented 
authors  aspire  to  in  their  descriptions^  and 
upon  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  the  po- 
etical interest  of  what  they  desciibe.  But 
while  in  the  character  of  Saul  are  forcibly 
portrayed  the  fatal  workings  of  the  passions 
of  envy,  jealousy,  and  remorse,  accompanied 
with  many  of  those  delicate  shades,  which 
denote  the  latest  yearnings  after  good,  and 
the  earliest  tendency  to  evil,  the  character 
of  David  is  scarcely  less  poetical  in  its 
strength,  and  beauty,  and  consistency,  va- 
ried by  a  few  instances  of  natural  weakness, 
producing  tlieir  own  atonement  in  the  humi- 
liation, the  abasement,  the  agony  of  mind,  and 
the  final  welcome  back  to  Divine  love,  by 
which  they  are  succeeded. 

The  attachment  between  David  and  Jona- 
than is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect instance  of  true  friendship  which  we 
have  on  record.  As  a  shepherd,  and  a 
prince,  their  first  covenant  is  made. 

Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  coTenaat,  because 
be  krred  him  aa  hfai  own  soul. 

And  Jonathan  stripped  oflTthe  robe  that  waa  upon  him, 
and  gaTo  it  to  DaTid,  and  bfai  f  armenta,  ei^  to  bla 
award,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  bia  fIrdJe. 


And  we  see  the  same  covenant  binding 

them  together  through  all  the  changes  of 
their  after  Jife ;  for  Jonathan,  who  loved  the 
simple  minstrel  boy  that  charmed  away  the 
evil  spirit  from  his  father,  kj  cwnot  the  envy 
of  Saul  when  that  minstrel  l>ecame  a  man 
of  war,  and  multitudes  were  gathered  be- 
neath his  banner.  And  David,  persecuted 
as  he  was  by  the  father  of  his  friend,  never 
once  betrayed  towards  him  or  his,  the  bitter- 
ness of  an  injured  spirit,  but  followed  him 
even  to  his  death,  with  the  reverence  due  to 
the  Lord's  anointed.  It  is  then  that  he  pours 
forth,  both  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  that  beati- 
tiful  and  afiecting  lamentation,  which  no 
language  can  exceed  in  poetry  and  pathos. 

The  beauty  of  brael  is  slain  upon  thy  high  placea: 
how  are  the  mighty  Hillcn ! 

Ten  it  not  in  Gath,  pnbllsh  It  not  in  the  streets  of  As- 
kelon ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  uncircumciaed  triumph. 

Ye  mountains  or  Gilboa,  let  there  be  uo  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  ralttf  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  ofl'erings :  for 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the 
ahield  of  Saul,  as  though  ba  had  not  been  anointed  with 
oU. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  (bt  of  the  mighty, 
the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  baek,  and  the  sword  of 
Saul  returned  not  empty. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
Utos,  and  In  death  they  were  not  dWIded :  they  were 
•wifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lious. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed 
you  In  scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on  orna- 
menta  of  gold  upon  your  apparel 

How  are  the  mighty  fbUen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  1 
O  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  high  places. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan :  very 
plenaanc  bast  thou  been  unto  me:  thy  love  to  me  waa 
wonderflil,  passing  the  love  of  woman. 

How  are  the  mighty  Ibllen,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
peftohed! 

There  is  an  instance  of  maternal  affec- 
tion recorded  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  which  in  speaking  of  the  strength  of 
himian  passions  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  It  is  where  David  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  and  seven  sons  of  the  late  king 
were  delivered  up  into  his  hand,  but  he 
spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
because  of  the  Lord's  oath  that  was  between 
David  and  Jonathan. 


Bat  the  king  took  the  two  aona  of  Riapab,  the  danghte? 
of  Afadi,  whom  she  bare  nnto  Baol,  Armoiii  and  Mephi- 
bosheth ;  and  the  five  sons  of  Mlchal,  the  daughter  of 
■ani,  whom  abe  brought  op  Ibr  Adrlel,  the  aoa  of  Bar- 
tttU,  the  Meholatblte ; 
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Au6  be  dettYCMd  iliein  into  tke  liands  of  t1i«  Oibaoa- 
ttes,  wid  they  hanged  them  in  the  hill  befl»re  the  Lord : 
end  they  Ml  nil  seven  together,  nod  were  put  to  deeth 
in  the  dnyt  ofharTeit,  in  the  llrrt  deyi,  in  the  beflnnlDg 
ofharlcy  hnrvmL 

And  Rixpnh,  the  daughter  of  Aiah.  took  Mckcloih,  and 
•pread  ic  for  her  upon  the  roekt  fl^n  <he  beginning  of 
harrait,  until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaTen, 
and  safl^red  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rent  on  them 
l»y  day,  nor  the  beaat*  of  the  field  by  night. 

or  all  the  iostances,  imaginary  or  real, 
handed  down  to  us  by  fable  or  history,  we 
have  not  one  of  a  more  intense  and  devoted 
love  than  this.  A  solitary  woman  seated 
upon  a  rock,  watching  the  wasting  bodies 
of  her  two  dead  sons,  day  after  day — anight 
after  night— with  no  shelter  but  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven— no  repose  but  the  sack- 
cloth spread  upon  the  rock,  an  emblem  of 
her  own  abasement — no  hope  but  to  see  the 
last — the  very  last  of  all  she  loved— oio  con- 
solation but  her  constancy — no  support  but 
the  magnitude  of  her  own  incommunicable 
grief.  It  was  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and 
the  feet  of  a  busy  multitude  might  come  and 
go  beneath  that  solitary  rock — the  shout  of 
gladness — the  acclamation  of  the  joyous 
reapers  might  be  heard  from  the  valleys 
below;  but  there  she  sat  in  her  loneliness 
upon  the  dismal  watch  tower  of  death, 
faithful  to  her  silent  and  sacred  trust,  suffer- 
ing neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on 
thetn  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  fidd  by 
night. 

The  whole  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
especially  his  last  appearance  upon  earth, 
is  remarkable  for  an  interest  whose  least 
recommendation  is  that  of  being  higlily  po- 
etical ;  for  deeply  as  this  subject  has  occu- 
pied the  heart  of  the  writer,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  pursuing  it  through  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  tracing  its  connexion 
with  the  revelation  of  those  sacred  trutiis 
upon  which  depend  our  hopes  of  eternity, 
the  consideration  of  poetry  loses  much  of 
its  importance  by  comparison,  and  the  task 
of  the  writer  becomes  like  that  of  one  who 
eulls  with  adventorous  hand,  the  flowers 
that  grow  around  the  fountain  of  life.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  near  approach  to  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  whose 
strictly  spiritual  import,  though  still  couched 
in  language  both  figurative  and  poetical  in 
the  extreme,  places  them  above  the  reach 


of  ordinary  discussion,  in  a  sphere  more 
exclusively  appropriated  to  conaideratioos 
of  infinitely  greater  importance. 

Some  further  progress  may  however  be  . 
justifiable  in  the  course  we  hope  we  have 
hitherto  pursued  without  profaning  irbat  is 
pure,  or  violating  what  is  sacred ;  and  we  [ 
consequently  pause  at  that  passage  in  the  . 
book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  prophet  Klijah 
is  described  as  escaping  from  his  enemies 
into  the  solitude  of  tlie  wilderness,  where, 
casting  himself  upon  the   ground,  "lie   ex<  ! 
claims,  "  It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take  ■ 
away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my 
fathers." 

Such  were  the  human  feelings  contending 
for  the  empire  of  his  mind,  that  he  was 
almost  weary  of  the  service  of  his  Divine 
Master,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  disap- 
pointment, hatred,  and  persecution.  How 
simple,  and  yet  how  admirably  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  state,  are  the  means  here  adopted 
to  bring  him  again  to  a  sense  of  the  super- 
intending care  and  love  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  , 

And  an  he  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper  tree,  brtoM, 
then  an  aagel  touched  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Axiae  and 
eaL 

And  he  looked,  and  behold,  there  waa  a  cake  baken  en 
the  cools,  and  a  cruse  of  water  at  his  head.     And  he  did    ' 
eat  and  drink,  and  laid  him  down  again.  I 

And  the  angel  or  the  Lord  came  again  a  aecond  time, 
and  touched  him,  and  said,  Arise  and  eat ;  becaose  the 
Joomey  is  too  great  for  thee. 

And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  west  in  the  , 
strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nigbta  onto  ' 
Boreb  the  mount  of  God.  ' 

And  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged  there, 
and  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him.  What 
dosr  thuu  here,  Elijah  1 

And  he  said,  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  I^rd  God 
of  hosts :  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsakan  thy 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  pro-  ' 
pheu  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and 
they  seek  my  life,  to  take  ft  sway.  | 

And  he  said.  Go  forth,  and  stand  upon  the  moaat  be- 
fore the  Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  | 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  wind :  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake. 

And  after  the  earthquake  a  lire;  but  the  Ixird  was  not 
in  the  Are:  and  after  the  Are  s  still  small  voice. 

And  it  waa  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he  wrapped 
his  foce  in  his  mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  in  the  en- 
tering in  of  the  cave.  And,  behold,  there  came  a  voice 
nato  him,  and  said,  What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  T  * 

Where,  through  the  wide  range  of  modem 
literature  can  we  find  a  passage  to  be  com- 
pared with  this,  for  tlie  conciseness  and  aim- 
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plicity  with  which  ideas  the  most  sublime 
and  elevated  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  ? 
The  prophet  had  been  looking,  (perhaps 
impatiently)  for  some  striking  exhibition  of 
Almighty  power  amongst  the  children  of 
men,  forgetful  of  the  secret  springs  of  action, 
and  action  itself  being  alike  under  the  con- 
trol of  Omnipotence;  when  his  faith  and  his 
confidence  are  reanimated  by  witnessing 
one  of  those  tremendous  and  awful  convul- 
sions of  the  elements,  by  which  forests  are 
uprooted,  and  rocks  overthrown,  accompa- 
nied with  the  internal  conviction  that  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  was  not 
there.  Again,  an  earthquake  shakes  the 
world;  but  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earth- 
quake ;  afler  the  earthquake  a  fire,  but  the 
Lord  is  not  in  the  fire.  No ;  though  such 
are  the  open  manifestations  of  his  power, 
by  which  he  makes  the  nations  tremble,  yet 
tlie  prophet  was  convinced  that  the  war  of 
the  elements  might  exist,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  earth  ensue,  without  that  sensibh 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  want  of 
which  his  soul  was  fainting.  At  last,  af\er 
the  fire,  there  came  a  sHU  small  voice^  and 
Elijah  felt  that  the  Lord  was  near,  that  he 
was  not  forsaken,  and  that,  independent  of 
the  outward  symbols  of  illimitable  power, 
the  Creator  of  the  world  is  able  to  carry  on 
his  operations  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  the 
desire  of  the  heart,  the  silent  thought,  or  the 
secret  impulse  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  inscrutable  designs. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  dot  only  poetical,  but  real  poetry.  Under 
this  head  tlie  song  of  Moses,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  is  the  first  instance  that 
occurs.  In  this  song,  the  passage  of  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea,  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  host,  and  the  won- 
derful dealing  of  the  Lord  with  his  chosen 
people,  are  commemorated  in  language 
highly  figurative  and  sublime. 

Tb«  Lord  it  my  strength  and  tong,  and  he  k  beeome 
my  salvRtioa  :  he  \*  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  an 
habUniion ;  my  (hther'n  Qod,  and  I  will  exalt  htm. 

Thy  right  Iiand,  O  Lord,  i«  become  glorfoua  in  power : 
thy  right  haiid,  O  Lord,  hath  daahed  iu  pieces  the  enemy. 

And  in  the  greatii«^a  of  thy  excellency  ha«t  thou  over- 
thrown them  that  rose  op  again«t  thee:  thoa  tenteat 
forth  thy  wrath,  which  coniiumeil  them  as  atubble. 

And  with  tlie  bljwt  of  thy  noatrils  the  waters  were 
gathered  together,  ilie  flood*  atood  upright  as  an  heap, 
and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  henrt  of  the  w^ 


Who  is  like  onto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  godal  who 
k  like  thee,  giorlona  In  hollnesa,  (harmi  la  pralsee,  dofaig 
wonderal 

Thoo  stretchedat  one  thy  right  hand,  the  earth  swal- 
lowed them. 

Thon  In  thy  mercy  hast  led  fbrth  the  people  whieh 
thoa  hast  redeemed:  thon  hast  gnfded  them  in  thy 
strength  unto  thy  holy  habftttton. 

Thoa  Shalt  bring  them  In,  and  plant  them  In  the  mom. 
tain  of  thine  Inheritance,  la  the  pteee,  O  Lord,  which 
thoa  hast  made  Ibr  thee  to  dwell  in,  In  the  anactoary,  O 
Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  established. 

The  Lord  shaU  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

When  Moses  pours  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple his  last  public  testimony  to  the  mercy, 
the  might,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Al- 
mighty, it  is  in  the  same  powerful  strain  of 
poetical  fervour. 

Give  ear,  O  ye  henvena,  and  I  will  speak ;  and  hear,  O 
earth,  rhe  "-orda  of  my  month. 

Do  y«  thus  reqnite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  people  and  aa- 
wisel  Is  not  he  thy  (hther  that  hath  brought  theel 
Hath  he  not  made  thee,  and  esrsblished  thee  t 

Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many 
generations :  ask  thy  fhther,  and  he  wUl  ahew  thoo,  thy 
elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee. 

When  the  Moet  High  divided  to  the  nailona  their  la- 
heritaace,  whea  he  separated  the  eoas  of  Adam,  ho  sot 
the  boands  of  the  people  aooording  to  the  namber  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

For  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people ;  Jaeob  hi  the  lot 
of  his  inheritaaee. 

He  ftmnd  him  In  a  deeert  land,  aad  in  the  waste  howl- 
ing wilderness ;  he  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him,  ho 
hept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flnttoroth  over  hor 
youag,  spreadeth  abroad  hor  wlaga,  taketh  them,  bear- 
eth  them  on  her  wings : 

Bo  the  Lord  alone  did  load  him,  aad  there  was  no 
strange  Ood  with  him. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  recompense;  their 
fbot  shall  slide  in  doe  time :  for  the  day  of  their  colamlty 
la  at  hand,  aad  the  things  that  shall  come  npoa  thorn 
make  haste. 

For  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people,  and  repent  hiob 
self  for  his  servants,  when  he  seeth  that  their  power  la 
gone,  and  there  is  none  shut  up,  or  left. 

And  he  shall  say.  Where  are  their  goda,  their  rock  la 
whom  they  trnsted  1 

And  again,  the  last  blessing  of  Motet  im 
delivered  in  language  full  of  poetry. 

And  he  aald,  The  Lord  came  flrom  fllnal,  aad  rose  ap 
fVom  8eir  uato  them ;  ho  shiaed  forth  Aom  mouat  Pa* 
raa,  and  he  came  with  ten  thoosands  of  saints:  n«m  hto 
right  hand  went  a  flery  law  aaio  them. 

And  of  Joeeph  he  aald,  Blesesd  of  the  Lord  be  hhi  hod, 
for  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dow,  aad  for 
the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath, 

And  for  the  precious  flmito  brooght  forth  by  the  eaa, 
aad  for  the  predoas  thiaga  put  forth  by  the  moon, 

And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  andent  moaatalaa,  aad 
for  the  precinos  things  of  the  tasting  hilta. 

There  is  none  like  noto  the  Ood  of  Jeshumm  who 
rideth  npoa  the  hoavea  ia  thy  help,  aad  In  his  eseelloncy 
on  the  ahy. 
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The  aMrnal  God  it  thy  raAige,  tai  undwumih  ar»  the 
evfrbwtlng  ermit,  and  he  ahell  throet  ottt  tke  eneoi j  Item 
before  ihee;  and  shall  ny,  Destroy  them. 

lerael  thea  thell  dwell  In  aeAty  atone :  tlM  fbaiUal*  of 
Jacob  shall  be  upon  a  land  of  com  and  frimm,  also  kli 
heavena  shall  drop  dowB  dew. 

Happy  art  thoa,  O  Israel :  who  le  like  unto  lhee»  O 
people  saTed  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  aid 
who  ie  the  sword  of  thy  eseelleMy  I  aad  tM 
•taU  be  roaad  Kara  onto  ihee ;  a»d  thea  ahak  tread 
their  high  places. 

These  two  examples  are,  howevef,  infe- 
rior to  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  for 
the  high  tone  of  metaphorical  ornament, 
characterizing  the  whole  of  that  incompar- 
able specimen  of  poetical  imagery,  which 
immediately  strikes  us  with  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  the  archetype  of  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Osslan,  a*  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  many  of  oar  own  notions 
of  the  beauty  and  melody  of  language  are 
derived. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  aYenglag  of  leraei,  whea 
the  people  willingly  oflbred  fheoiselTes. 

Hear,  O  ye  kings ;  gWe  ear,  O  ye  iniacea ;  I,  evea  I, 
will  sing  aato  the  Lord ;  I  wlU  aiag  praise  to  the  Lord 
OodofUraeL 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  fleir,  when  thoa 
narehedst  out  of  the  field  of  Bdom,  the  earth  trembled, 
and  the  heaTens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped  water. 

The  moantains  melted  nrom  before  the  Lord,  evea  that 
Sinai  flrom  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborali ;  evea 
Issaehar,  aad  slso  Barak :  he  waa  seat  oa  f^et  late  the 
▼aOey.  For  the  divisioae  of  Reabea  tkare  were  great 
thoughts  of  heart. 

Why  abodest  thou  amoag  the  sheepfolds,  to  hear  the 
bleadngs  of  the  flocks  1  For  the  dirieloae  of  Aeabea 
there  were  great  searchlngs  of  heart.. 

GUead  abode  beyond  Jordan :  and  why  did  Daa  re- 
main in  ships  1  Asher  continued  oa  the  sea'ahoiay  and 
abode  in  his  breaches. 

Zebulun  and  NaphtaU  were  a  people  that  Jeoparded 
their  liTes  unto  the  death  in  the  high  plaoee  of  the  field. 

The  kings  came  and  fought ;  then  ftHight  the  kinge  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach  by  tl&e  watera  of  Meglddo:  tbey 
took  no  gain  of  money. 

They  fought  fl-om  heaven;  the  etars  in  their  eonrees 
fought  against  Sisera. 

The  riter  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  riyer  Kiahoa.  O  ny  eoal,  thoa  haet  troddaa 
down  strength. 

Curse  ye  Meroa,  (said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,)  carsa  ya 
bitterly  the  inhnbitanu  thereof;  beeaase  they  caaM  nat 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  i«a>nt 
the  mighty. 

Blee«Bd  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wUb  of  Heber  tha 
Kenite  be ;  blessed  shall  abe  be  abuve  women  In  the  teat. 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  head  to  the 
workman's  hammer:  and  with  the  hamaier  she  eaeta 
Sisera;  she  smote  oflT  his  heml,  when  she  had  pieroed 
and  stricken  through  his  templea. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down :  at  har  ftet 
he  bowed,  he  fell  i  where  he  bowed,  ihara  ha  Sril  Aavra 


The  mother  of  Biaera  looked  oat  at  a  wfadaw,  aad 
erled  tkrongh  the  lattice,  Why  le  hie  ckartoc  ao  lamg  in 
oomftag  1  why  tarry  tfte  whaele  of  hli  ckartntal 


swer  to  herself: 

Have  they  not  sped  T  have  they  not  divided  tha  prey ; 
toeveryflMaadannelortwal  tofltoaraaprayfirdNaiv 
colonr%  a  prey  ofdivereeideara  of  neadle>  work,  of  diven 
colours  of  needle- work  on  both  sides,  meat  Ibr  tha  aadEs 
of  them  that  take  tha  epoilt 

BeletaHthftMeaeaileeperiimOLerd:  hvtIacthMi 
thai  love  kiai  be  as  tha  aaa  wha^i  hageath  fhrth  Im  kb 
might. 

Were  it  possible  to  take  away  tke  jwetry 
from  these  passages,  and  leave  their  sense 
entire,  we  should  then  see  how  much  they 
owe  in  intellectual  beauty,  to  that  peculiar 
style  of  language,  which  adorns  the  whole 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
vain  attempt  to  remove  (me,  and  leave  the 
other  untouched ;  because  their  sense  as 
well  as  their  poetry  consists  in  allusion,  and 
association.  We  are  not  merely  told  of 
that,  which  it  is  the  direct  object  of  the  in- 
spired minstrels  to  describe,  but  our 
thoughts  are  extended  beyond  to  an  infinity 
of  relative  ideas,  which  neither  crowd  upon 
nor  neutralize  each  other,  but  all  flow  natu- 
turally  and  easily  into  the  same  stream  of 
enjoyment,  mingling  with  and  aceelerating 
iti  unifonn  and  uninterrupted  course. 

We  now  conclude  this  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  because  it  is 
unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  pursue  it 
further,  but  because  we  should  soon  arrive 
at  those  portions  of  the  sacred  record,  which 
consist  entirely  of  poetry,  the  most  genuine 
and  sublime.  We  have  already  seen 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  same  princi- 
ple which  is  associated  with  our  highest  in- 
tellectual enjoyments,  is  difRised — copiously 
diffused  throughout  the  written  revelatiim 
of  eternal  truth,  a  rev<dation  whose  wonder- 
ful adaptation  to  every  variety  of  hunum 
nature,  feeling,  and  condition,  carries  along 
with  it  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  divine  au- 
thority. Coeval  with  the  infancy  of  time, 
it  still  remahm,  and  widens  in  the  circle  of 
its  intelligence.  Simple  as  the  language  of 
a  child,  it  charms  the  most  festidious  taste. 
Moumfbl  as  the  voice  of  grief^  it  reaches  to 
tha  highest  pitch  of  exultation.  Intelligible 
to  the  unlsafned  peasant,  it  supplies  the 
critic  and  the  sage  with  ibod  ibr  earnest  i 
thaught.    SUlent  and  sMietafttharsptrM&l 
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of  comeieDce,  it  echoes  beneath  the  vaulted 
dome  of  the  cathedral  and  shakes  the  trem- 
bling multitude.  The  Irtst  companion  of  the 
dying  and  the  destitute,  it  seals  the  bridal 
vow,  and  crowns  the  majesty  of  kinga 
Closed  in  the  heedless  grasp  of  the  luxu- 
rious and  the  slothful,  it  unfolds  its  awful  re- 
cord over  the  yawning  grave.  Sweet,  and 
gentle,  and  consoling  to  the  pure  in  heart,  it 
thunders  and  threatens  against  the  un- 
awakened  mind.  Bright  and  joyous  as  the 
morning  star  to  the  benighted  traveller,  it 
rolls  like  the  waters  of  the  deluge  over  the 
path  of  him  who  wilfully  mistakes  his  way. 
And,  finally,  adapting  itself  to  every 
shade  of  human  character,  and  to  every 
grade  of  moral  feeling,  it  instructs  the  igno- 
rant, woos  the  gentle,  consoles  the  afliicted, 
encourages  the  desponding,  rouses  the  neg- 
ligent, threatens  the  rebellious,  strikes  home 
to  the  reprobate,  and  condenms  the  guilty. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  all  this  might 
have  been  effected  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  principle  of  poetry ;  and  so  un- 
questionably it  might,  had  the  Creator  of 
the  human  heart  seen  meet  to  adapt  it  to 
different  means  of  instruction;  but  as  that 
heart  is  constituted,  the  delicate  touches  of 
feeling  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  accord  peculiarly  with  its  sensi- 
bilities ;  the  graceful  ornaments  which 
adorn  the  language  of  the  Bible  correspond 
to  the  impressions  it  has  received,  the  ideas 
which  have  consequently  been  formed  of 
the  principles  of  taste  and  beauty ;  and  by 
no  other  medium  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving,  could  the  human  heart  have 
been  more  forcibly  assured  of  the  truths  to 
which  belong  eternal  life. 

Had  the  Bible  been  without  its  poetical 
character,  we  should  have  wanted  the  voice 
of  an  angel  to  recommend  it  to  the  accept- 
ance of  mankind.  Prone  as  we  are  to  neg- 
lect this  banquet  upon  which  the  most  ex- 
alted mind  may  freely  and  fully  feast,  we 
should  then  have  regarded  it  with  tenfold 
disdain.  But  such  is  the  unlimited  goodness 
of  him  who  knew  from  the  beginning  what 
was  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  not  only  the 
wide  creation  is  so  designed  as  to  accord 
wi&  our  views  of  what  is  magnificent  and 
beautiful,  and  thus  to  remind  us  of  his 
gbry;  Imt  even  the  record  of  his  imme- 


diate dealing  with  his  rational  and  rei^nsi- 
ble  creatures,  is  so  filled  with  the  true  m^* 
lody  of  language,  as  to  harmonize  with  aU 
our  most  tender,  refined,  and  elevated 
thoughts.  With  our  estabUshed  ideas  of 
beauty,  and  grace,  and  pathos,  and  sub- 
limity, either  concentrated  in  the  minutest 
point,  or  extended  to  the  widest  range,  we 
can  derive  from  the  Scriptures  a  fund  of 
gratification  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
memorial  of  past  or  present  time.  From 
the  worm  that  grovels  in  the  dust  beneath 
our  feet,  to  the  track  of  the  leviathan  in  the 
foaming  deep'— from  the  moth  that  corrupts 
the  secret  treasure,  to  tlie  eagle  that  soars 
above  his  eyry  in  the  clouds — from  the  wild 
ass  of  the  desert,  to  the  lamb  within  the 
shepherd's  fold — ^from  the  consuming  locust, 
to  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills— from  the 
rose  of  Sharon  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — 
from  tlie  crystal  stream  gushing  forth  out  of 
the  flinty  rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the 
deluge — from  the  barren  waste  to  the  fruit- 
ful vineyard,  and  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey — from  the  lonely  path  of  the 
wanderer,  to  the  gathering  of  a  mighty  mul- 
titude— ^from  the  tear  that  fails  in  secret,  to 
the  din  of  battle,  and  the  shout  of  a  trium- 
phant host — from  the  solitary  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  the  satrap  on  his  throne — ^from  the 
mourner  clad  iu  sackcloth,  to  the  prince  in 
purple  robes — from  the  gnawings  of  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  to  the  seraphic  visions 
of  the  blest — from  the  still  small  voice,  to 
the  thunders  of  Omnipotence — from  the 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
glory,  there  is  no  degree  of  beauty  or  de- 
formity, no  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  no 
shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  light,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
impression  or  conception  of  the  mind  that 
may  not  find  a  corresponding  picture,  no 
thirst  for  excellence  that  may  not  meet  with 
its  full  supply,  and  no  condition  oi' humanity 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  unlimited 
scope  of  adaptation  and  of  sympathy  com- 
prehended in  the  lan^iage  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible. 

How  gracious  then— how  wonderful,  and 
harmonious,  is  that  majestic  plan  by  which 
one  e^ereai  principle,  like  an  electric  chain 
of  light  and  life,  extends  through  ths  very 
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elements  of  our  existence,  giving  music  to 
language,  elevation  to  thought,  vitality  to 
feeling,  and  intensity,  and  power,  and  beau- 
ty, and  happiness,  to  the  exercise  of  every 
faculty  of  the  human  soul ! 


THE  POETRY  OP  RELIGION. 

Nor  are  tiie  Holy  Scriptures  the  utmost 
bound  of  tlie  sphere  through  which  poetry 
extends.  With  that  religion  which  in  the 
essence  of  the  Bible,  it  may  also  be  associated. 
The  power  of  human  intellect  has  never 
yet  worked  out  from  the  principles  of  thought 
and  feeling,  a  subject  more  sublime  than 
that  of  an  omnipotent  Qeing  presiding  over 
a  universe  of  his  own  creating.  There  have 
been  adventurous  spirits  who  have  dared  to 
•ing  the  wonders  of  a  world  without  a  God, 
but  as  a  proof  how  much  they  felt  the 
want  of  this  higher  range  of  poetical  interest, 
they  have  referred  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  external  world  to  an  ideal  spirit 
of  nature — a  mysterious  intelligence,  single 
or  multiplied,  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  and 
frowning  in  the  storm,  with  the  mock  majes- 
ty of  omnipotence. 

Again,  ^e  propensities  of  our  nature — ^tlie 
low  grovelling  hopes  and  fears  that  agitate 
the  human  heart,  when  centred  solely  in 
what  is  material,  without  connection  wiUi,  or 
reference  to  eternal  mind,  as  subjects  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  are  robbed  of  half  their 
interest,  and  all  their  refinement ;  but  wlien 
the  feelings  which  form  the  sum  of  our  ex- 
perience are  regarded  as  the  impress  of  the 
hand  of  our  Creator,  when  the  motives  which 
lead  us  on  to  action  are  considered  as  deriving 
their  stimulus  and  strength  from  almighty 
power,  and  when  the  great  chain  of  circum- 
stances and  events  which  influence  our  lives 
are  linked  in  with  the  designs  of  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  they  assume  a  character 
at  once  poetical  and  sacred,  a  colouring  which 
blends  the  light  of  hes^ven  with  the  shades 
of  earth,  and  an  importance  which  raises 
&em  from  what  is  ordinary  and  familiar,  to 
what  is  astonishing  and  sublime. 

The  most  serious  objection  ever  advanced 
against  poetry,  is  that  of  its  not  necessariiy 
oonstitatkig  any  part  of  our  religion,  and  be- 


ing in  no  way  enentitd  to  our  epixitttal 
progress.  Upon  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples it  might  be  argued,  that  beauty  does 
not  necessarily  form  any  part  of  utility, 
and  that  happiness  is  not  essential  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  The  same  an- 
swer will  apply  in  both  cases ;  and  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  creatures  of 
limited  perceptions  like  ourselves.  It  has 
seemed  meet  to  the  Author  of  our  existence 
so  to  construct  our  mental  and  bodily  func- 
tions, that  we  shall  derive  pleasure  from  the 
principle  of  beauty  diffused  throughout  the 
external  world,  and  that  we  shall  be  lured 
on  by  a  perpetual  thirst  for  enjoyment  to 
that  which  is  our  only  true  and  lastingr  hap- 
piness ;  as  well  as  so  to  constitute  our  per- 
ceptions and  feelings  that  poetry  shall  be  { 
one  of  our  chief  sources  of  intellectual  grati- 
fication, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  intimate- 
ly blended  with  the  highest  objects  of  our 
desire;  so  that  in  the  pursuit  of  ultimate  and  i 
eternal  good,  we  have  no  need  to  resign  the 
society  of  this  unwearying  friend,  whose 
companionship  is  a  constant  refreshment  and 
delight 

I  would  humbly  refer  both  these  subjects  . 
to  the  unlimited  goodness  of  a  gracious  Grod.  . 
If  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  visible  i 
creation  is  not  essential  to  practical  utility,  I 
let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  free  giSty  liberally  of- 1 
fered  for  tlie  promotion  of  our  happiness ;  \ 
and  if  poetry  does  not  appear  to  our  finite 
views  to  be  in  reality  a  part  of  religion,  let  ' 
us  consider  how  they  are  associated,  and  I' 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  connexion,  ra-  ' 
ther  than  presumptuously  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate what  the  principles  of  our  nature  teach 
us  to  unite. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  poetry  of  reli- 
gion as  it  is  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  some 
of  the  various  modes  of  worship  which  mark 
the  civil  and  religious  history  of  man. 

Under  the  terrific  rule  of  tyranny  and 
superstition,  religion  has  ever  been  the  first  | 
to  suffer  and  the  last  to  yield  \  and  whether 
we  contemplate  the  martyr  at  the  stake, 
singing  his  triumphant  hymns  amongst  the 
circling  flames ;  or  pursue  the  silent  devo- 
tee to  tlie  secret  recesses  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  wilderness,  where  the  bond  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  is  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  horrors  of  an  impending  fate  , 
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which  threateiM  to  leave  tliat  bond  alone 
unbroken,  of  all  that  have  sweetened  and 
supported  life,  we  nee  and 'feel,  that  the 
might  of  mortal  suffering,  gives  even  to  the 
most  humble  victims  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, a  dignity  which  entitles  them  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  scale  of  poetical  inte- 
rest* 

So  far  as  poetry  is  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  fortitude,  resignation,  and  ardent 
zeal,  it  is  exhibited  by  the  martyr  in  its  holi- 
est character.  Suffering  even  to  death, 
and  such  a  death !  yet  suffering  triumphantly, 
that  the  glory  of  God  may  shine  with  addi- 
tional brightness  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  that  unbelievers  may  behold  the  majesty 
and  the  power  of  the  faith  for  which  he  dies. 
I  Nor  has  it  been  always  the  man  of  iron 
I  mould,  of  unshaken  nerve,  and  inflexible 
{  resolve,  who  has  died  triumphant  at  the 
stake.  Creatures  of  delicate  and  gentle 
form  have  been  led  forth  from  the  hall  and 
the  bower,  and  they  too  have  raised  the  cry 
of  exultation  that  they  were  deemed  wortliy 
to  set  the  seal  of  suffering  to  the  cause  they 
loved.  Eyes  that  have  never  dwelt  save  on 
the  fairest  page  of  human  life  have  gleamed 
out  from  amidst  the  lurid  flames,  and  looked 
up  in  calmness  and  in  confidence  to  the 
mercy  that  lies  hid  beyond  the  skies ;  hands 
whose  gentle  office  had  been  the  constant 
ministration  of  tenderness  and  charity,  have 
been  clasped  in  fervent  prayer,  until  they 
mingled  with  the  ashes  of  the  sinking  pile ; 
brows  around  which  the  cherub  locks  of 
youth  were  woven,  have  borne  the  fatal 
ordeal,  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  shrinking 
from  the  fiery  blast;  and  voices  whose 
sweet  tones  were  once  the  natural  min- 
strelsy of  happiness  and  love,  have  been 


*  In  Ja«tlc«  to  heraeir,  the  writer  mast  here  otMerve, 
in  •peaking  of  the  poetry  of  religion,  how  forcibly  she  ia 
struck  with  what  tome  would  call  the  puerility  of  ^he 
taak  she  has  undertaken ;  becsnse  this  subject  necessa' 
rily  brings  under  serious  observation  the  all  important 
truths  for  which  we  ought  tn  be  wining  either  to  live  or 
die  as  duty  may  require :  and  before  which  all  intellec- 
tuiQ  considerations,  even  that  of  poetry  itself,  vanish  into 
comparative  nothingness.  She  would  however  hope 
that  her  task  may  be  pursued  without  irreverence,  and 
that  she  may  point  out  the  poetry  of  religion  with  a  dis* 
tinct  fbeling  of  its  weightier  and  more  essential  attri* 
but«s,  in  the  same  way  that  a  beholder  may  expatiate 
npon  the  architectfira  of  a  cathedral,  without  reference 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was  originally  de> 
skffBod  and  lo  which  It  ia  atUl  appropriated. 


heard  above  the  crackling  embers,  and  the 
shouts  cf  brutal  acclamation,  hymning  to 
heaven  the  pure  melodious  strains  of  a 
seraphic  joy.  Fresh  from  the  fount  of  do- 
mestic peace,  young,  innocent  bosoms  have 
been  torn  to  bleed  and  writhe  m  the  centre 
of  the  torturmg  fire,  and  trembling  widi  the 
last  throbs  of  mortal  agony,  have  borne 
their  unflinching  testimony  to  the  fervour 
of  their  faiili.  The  cry  of  an  agonized  pa- 
rent bursting  from  the  surrounding  throng, 
may  have  reached  the  sufferer  in  the  flames, 
the  eye  that  was  once  the  beacon  of  his 
hopes  may  have  glanced  upon  him  through 
the  dense  and  thickening  smoke,  and 
thoughts  dear  as  the  memory  of  early  love, 
may  have  rushed  upon  his  soul  even  there, 
bathing  it  in  the  tenderness  of  childhood, 
and  melting  down  his  high  resolve,  which, 
but  for  that  sustaining  and  unquenchable 
zeal,  would  yet  have  sent  him  forth  a  worth- 
less wreck  upon  the  troubled  ocean  of  life 
afler  the  promised  haven  had  been  in  sight, 
the  pilot  near,  and  the  anchor  of  eternal 
hope  ready  to  be  cast  for  ever  into  the  foun- 
dation which  no  storms  can  shake.  Yet 
even  here  his  faith  remains  immoveable, 
and  he  shakes  off  tlie  lingering  weakness 
of  humanity,  his  joyful  spirit  already  antici- 
pating the  unbounded  fruition  of  its  promised 
felicity. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  awful  scene  one 
moment  longer.  The  excitement  has  sub- 
sided ;  the  cry  of  the  merciless  spectators  is 
heard  no  more ;  the  smoking  pile  becomes 
one  universal  ruin;  and  the  living  form  so 
lately  quivering  with  the  intensity  of  quick- 
ened and  agonized  sensation,  is  mingled 
with  the  silent  dust  Are  there  not  foot- 
steps lingering  near  that  fatal  spot?  Are 
there  not  looks  too  wild  for  tears,  still  fixed 
upon  the  white  ashes  with  which  the  idle 
breezes  are  at  play  ?  Are  there  not  hearts 
whose  inmost  deptlis  are  filled  with  bitter- 
ness, and  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  dreams 
of  impious  daring,  and  fierce,  bold  scrutiny 
of  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  presump- 
tuous questioning  if  these  are  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Most  High?  Yes;  such 
has  ever  been  the  effect  of  persecution  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  never  is  the  infidel  so 
firmly  fortified  against  conviction,  as  when 
he  contemplates  the  wrongs  and  the  wretch- 
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•dn«M  which  man,  inibriated  wi&  a  bland 
and  aupentiticras  zeal  inflicts  upon  his  bro- 
ther. 

We  turn  from  this  scene  of  horrora  to  the 
aspect  presented  by  religion  under  a  milder 
form  of  persecution,  or  rather  under  one 
whose  influence  is  more  remote,  and  we 
follow  a  little  company  of  faithful  worship- 
pers to  their  tabernacle  in  tlie  mountains, 
where  their  canopy  is  the  starry  sky,  and 
their  altar  the  rude  rocks  of  the  wilderness. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  beetling  precipice,  a 
sentinel  keeps  watch,  and  while  he  looks  to 
the  sombre  woods,  the  hollow  caves,  or  the 
dim  and  distant  heights,  if  haply  he  may 
discern  the  movements  of  an  insiduous  en- 
emy, hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  are 
hecurd  from  the  congregation  in  the  valley, 
as,  echoing  from  crag  to  crag,  the  deep  full 
anthem  of  devotion  rises  on  the  evening 
breeze.  Then  the  devout  and  heartfelt 
prayer  is  offered  up,  that  the  true  Shepherd 
will  vouchsafe  to  look  down  upon  and  visit 
the  scattered  remnant  of  his  flock,  tliat  his 
voice  may  yet  call  them  into  safe  pastures, 
and  that  he  will  pour  out  the  Avaters  of  eter- 
nal life,  for  the  support  of  the  feeble,  tlie 
refreshment  of  the  weary,  and  tlie  consolar- 
tion  of  the  "sore  distressed." 

It  is  in  such  scenes  and  circumstances, 
that  the  followers  of  a  persecuted  faith  be- 
come indeed  brethren  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  Suffering  in  a  common  cause,  ap- 
prehending the  same  danger,  and  led  on  by 
one  purpose,  the  vital  bond  of  the  society  ex- 
tends and  lives  through  all  its  members. 
Discord  enters  not  into  their  commtmion, 
for  the  world  is  against  them,  and  they  can 
stand  under  its  cruelty  and  oppression  by  no 
other  compact  than  that  of  Christian  love ; 
jealousy  pours  not  its  rankling  venom  into 
their  hearts,  for  they  are  hoping  to  attain  a 
felicity  in  which  all  are  blest;  ambition 
BOWS  not  the  seeds  of  selfishness  amongst 
them,  for  their  reward  is  one  that  admits  of 
no  monopoly — of  which  all  may  partake, 
without  diminishing  the  portion  of  any:  and 
after  this  pure  and  simple  worship,  how  sa- 
cred, how  fervent  is  the  farewell  of  the 
brethren  on  separating  for  their  distant 
home.  Some  have  to  trace  the  dubious 
sands  of  the  sea-beaten  shore,  some  the 
lonely  sheep-track  on  the  mountains,  and 


some  the  holk»w  bed  of  the  wintry  tomnt, 
whose  thundering  waters  have  worked  oat 
for  themselves  a  rugged  pathway  down  the 
hills ;  but  all  are  accompanied  by  the  same 
deep  sense  of  outward  danger,  and  internal 
peace — all  have  the  same  bright  stars  to 
light  them  on  their  silent  way,  and  the  same 
spiritual  help  to  support  their  weary  steps. 
They  know  not  but  tlie  homes  they  are 
seeking  may  have  become  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
but  they  have  learned  to  look  for  an  ever- 
lasting habitation  where  the  spoiler  may 
not  come.  They  know  not  but  the  rword 
of  persecution  may  have  severed  the  chain 
of  their  domestic  happiness;  but  they  feel 
that  every  link  of  that  chain  can  be  reunited 
in  a  world  of  peace.  They  know  not  but 
the  shadow  of  destruction  may  have  fallen 
upon  all  that  beautified  and  cheered  their 
earthly  path;  but  they  are  pilgrims  to  a 
better  land,  and  they  have  only  to  press  on- 
ward in  the  simplicity  of  humble  Christians, 
and  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city  will  soon 
be  won. 

Religion,  stigmatized  witii  the  world's  con- 
tempt, and  hunted  from  the  earth  by  the 
powerful  emissaries  of  public  authority,  is 
ever  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  tlie  aflec- 
tions.    Were  it  otherwise  it  could  not  stand 
its  ground ;  but  dignity  and  disgrace,  tem- 
poral enjoyment  and  temporal  suffering,  even  | 
life  and  death,  become  as  nothing  in  com- ; 
parison  with  that  righteous  cause  which  men  ^ 
feel  themselves  called  upon  faithfully  to  up- ' 
hold  before   a  disbelieving  people,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  "l 
creatures.    If  it  be  a  test  of  tlie  love  which  ^{ 
a  man  bears  for  his  brother,  that  he  will  lay  !l 
down  liis  life  for  him,  the  test  of  suffering  ' 
must  also  apply  to  his  religion ;  and  pure  and 
devoted  must  be  tlie  love  of  him,  who  holds 
himself  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
lay  down  the  last  and  dearest  sacrifice  up- 
on the  altar  of  his  faith.    Yes ;  tliat  niu^t  be 
love  indeed,  which  overweighs  all  earthly  and 
natural  affections,  which  separates  the  iiio- 
tlier  from  her  weeping  child,  tlie  husband 
from  his  wife  of  yesterday,  the  friends  who 
had  been  wont  to  take  sweet  counsel  togeth-  I 
er,  and  last,  but  not  least,  which  tears  away  ' 
the  fond  endearing  thoughts  of  promised  j. 
happiness  from  the  heart  around  which  they  i 
cling  when  it  beats  with  the  fervour  of  youth-  j  I 
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fill  hdpe,  and  rejoices  in  the  antieipatad 
shine  of  bright  days  to  eome,  in  which  the 
lovely  and  the  ioved  may  dwell  together  ui 
peace  and  safety  even  upon  earth.  It  is  not 
a  light  or  common  love  that  can  thus  sever 
the  strongest  ties  of  human  life,  and  fortify 
the  soul  not  only  to  endure  ail  that  our  na- 
ture shrinks  from,  but  to  resign  ail  that  our 
nature  teaches  us  to  hold  dear. 

From  the  worship  of  the  heart,  we  turn  to 
that  of  the  sanctuary— from  religion  robbed 
of  its  external  attributes,  restrained,  and  per-, 
secuted,  and  driven  inward  to  the  centre  of 
volition,  and  sealed  up  in  the  fountains  of 
spiritual  life  ;  to  that  which  powerful  nations 
combine  to  support,  before  which  suppliant 
monarchs  bow,  and  which,  supreme  above 
the  regal  sceptre,  sends  forth  its  awful  and 
imperious  mandates  through  distant  regions 
of  the  peopled  world. 

We  enter  the  magnificent  and  stately  edi- 
fice consecrated  to  the  worship  of  a  God  no 
longer  particdiy  acknowledged,  or  reverenced 
at  the  risk  of  life,  and  we  mark  the  pomp 
and  tlie  ceremonial  designed  to  recommend 
that  worship  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
mankind.  Through  the  richly  variegated 
windows,  bright  beams  of  golden  splendor 
are  glancing  on  the  marble  floor,  and  light- 
ing up  the  monumental  tablets  of  departed 
worth.  Deeds  of  heroic  virtue,  long  since 
forgotten  but  for  that  faitibful  record,  are 
dimly  shadowed  out  upon  tiie  tombs,  and 
the  sculptured  forms  that  bend  in  silent  beau- 
ty over  the  unbroken  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
point  with  an  awful  warning  to  the  inevitable 
doom  of  man.  Above,  around,  and  beneath 
us,  are  the  storied  pages  on  v^ch  human 
labour  has  inscribed  the  memorial  of  its 
power — the  barriers  raised  by  art  against 
the  encroachments  of  time— the  landmarks 
graven  upon  stone,  which  denote  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  past  ages.  We  gaze  up- 
on the  tessellated  aisle,  intersected  with  td- 
ternate  light  and  shadow,  where  the  stately 
columns,  terminating  in  the  solemn  arch, 
rise  like  tall  palm  trees  in  the  desert  plain, 
whose  gracefbl  branches  meet  in  stately 
grandeur  above  the  head  of  the  wayfaring 
'  traveller,  wliile  he  pauses  to  bless  their  wel- 
come shade,  and  thinks  how  lovely  are  the 
green  spots  of  verdure  in  the  wilderness — 
the  fertile  islands  that  beautify  a  waste  and 


troubled  sea.  We  listen,  and  the  measured 
tread  of  sober  feet  is  the  only  sound  that  dis- 
turbs the  silence  of  that  sacred  place — ^we, 
listen,  till  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts  be- 
comes audible,  and  we  almost  fear  that  a 
*'  stir— a  breath"  should  break  the  slumbers 
of  the  dead— we  listen,  and  suddenly  the 
tremendous  peal  of  the  deep-toned  organ 
bursts  upon  our  ear,  and  sweet  young  voices, 
like  a  symphony  of  pure  spirits,  join  the  hea- 
venly anthem  as  it  rises  in  a  louder  strain  of 
harmony,  and  echoes  though  every  arch  of 
the  resounding  pile.  The  anthem  ceases, 
and  the  sound  of  prayer  ascends  from  a 
tiM)usand<4iearts,  as  variously  formed  as  the 
lips  from  whence  that  prayer  proceeds,  yet 
cdl  imiting  in  the  worship  of  one  God — all 
reverentially  acknowledging  his  right  to 
reign  and  rule  with  undisputed  sway. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  hour  of  evening  worship, 
and  instead  of  the  bright  sunbeams  glanc- 
ing through  the  many-tinted  windows,  and 
penetrating  into  the  distant  recesses  of  the 
cathedral  pile,  artificial  lights  of  inferior  lus- 
tre gleam  out  here  and  there,  like  stars  in 
the  midnight  sky,  making  the  intervening 
darkness  more  palpable  and  profound.  It  is 
the  hour  when  ^  every  soil  and  solemn  in- 
fluence" is  poured  most  profusely  upon  the 
prostrate  soul,  when  the  sordid  and  merce- 
nary eares  of  the  day  are  over,  and  religion, 
like  an  angel  of  peace,  descends  upon  the 
troubled  spirit  that  knows  no  other  resting 
place  than  her  sanctuary — ^no  other  shelter 
than  her  brooding  wing.  It  is  the  hour 
when  all  our  warmest,  purest,  and  holiest 
affectiotn  gush  forth  like  rills  of  sweetness 
and  refreshment,  watering  the  verdure  ol* 
the  path  of  life,  and  producing  fresh  loveli- 
ness, and  renewed  delight  It  is  the  hour 
when  prayer  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
devoted  soul,  and  here  the  humble  penitent 
is  kneeling  to  implore  the  pardon  promised 
to  the  broken  and  contrite  heart— there  the 
parent  devoutly  asks  a  blessing  upon  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  household,  upon  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his  love- 
here  the  poor  mendicant  bares  his  pale 
brow  before  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  stands 
without  a  blush  in  that  presence  to  which 
wealth  is  no  passport,  and  from  which  po- 
verty affords  no  plea  for  rejection— *there  the 
richarbitrer  of  magisterial  law,  humbly  bends 
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his  knee,  and  acknowledges,  that  without 
the  sanetion  of  divine  authority  the  judg- 
ment of  man  must  be  Tain;  and  his  sentence 
void — here  the  miserable  outcast  from  soci- 
ety, glides  unnoticed  along  the  silent  aisle, 
and  bending  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  mar- 
ble column,  bathes  her  hollow  cheek  with 
tears  whose  sincerity  is  unquestioned  here — 
there  the  gaily  habited,  admired,  and  che^ 
rished  idol  of  the  same  society  folds  her 
white  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  feels  the 
deep  aching  void  which  religion  alone  is 
sufficient  to  supply — ^here  the  rosy  lips  of 
cherub  infancy  lisp  the  words  of  prayer, 
more  felt  than  comprehended  amidst  the  aw- 
ful grandeur  of  that  solemn  scene;  and 
there  the  wrinkled  brow  of  age  is  illmni- 
nated  with  the  overpowing  brightness  of 
anticipated  joy,  while  feeble  accents,  broken 
by  the  tremors  of  infirmity  and  pain,  tell  of 
the  gladness  of  renovated  life. 

It  is  this  variety  of  sight  and  sound,  min- 
gled together  into  one  scene,  and  united  in 
the  same  holy  purpose,  which  constitutes  a 
harmony  so  true  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  lowly  and  erring 
creatures,  that  we  cannot  contemplate  such 
wcNTship  without  aspiring  to  partake  in  its 
reality — we  cannot  feel  its  reality  without 
being  raised  higher  in  the  scale  of  spiritual 
enjoyment 

If^  retiring  from  this  scene,  we  follow  the 
penitent  to  his  secret  cell,  we  behold  him 
lacerating  his  bleeding  limbs,  and  torturing 
out  what  he  believes  to  be  the  demon  of  his 
natural  heart ;  or  we  watch  him  through  the 
tedious  hours  of  solitary  musing,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  upon  the  walls  of  his  con- 
vent, upon  the  green  flowery  valley  where 
it  stands,  and  upon  the  glancing  waters  of  a 
river  whose  pure  fresh  streams  glide  on  with 
a  perpetual  melody,  through  woods,  and 
groves,  the  verdant  beauty  of  whose  mazy 
labyrinths  look  like  the  chosen  walks  of 
wandering  angels.  While  the  bright  sun  is 
shining  upon  a  scene,  the  pale  monk  sits 
brooding  over  the  transgressions  of  his 
jrouth,  and  counting  a  never-varying  circle 
of  dull  beads ;  or,  stooping  his  cold  forehead 
to  the  stony  floor,  he  closes  every  avenue  of 


rational  enjoyment,  and  believing  this  im- 
molation of  his  nature  is  the  sacrifice  hia  God 
requires,  pledges  himself  to  the  same  absti- 
nence, the  same  penance,  and  the  same 
abasement  through  all  the  long  years  of  his 
aAer-life. 

It  is  not,  most  assuredly,  to  the  nature  of 
such  worship,  that  we  would  accord  the 
meed  of  poetical  merit;  but  to  the  earnest- 
ness, the  sincerity,  the  total  dedication  of 
heart,  which  its  votaries  display,  and  which 
might  sometimes  bring  a  blush  of  shame 
upon  the  less  devoted  followers  of  a  more 
enlightened  faith. 

Nor  is  the  simplicity  of  a  lees  ostentatious 
form  of  worship  inferior  in  its  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  not 
much  to  fix  the  gaze  of  the  beholder  in  the 
quiet  congregation  of  a  village  church,  or 
in  the  httle  band  of  lowly  suppliants  ^who 
bend  the  knee  within  the  walls  of  the  con- 
venticle, and  listen  to  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence, bursting  in  extemporaneous  fervour, 
from  the  lips  of  the  humble  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,  whose  reward  is  not  the  giA  of 
sordid  gain,  but  the  soul-sustaining  con- 
sciousness of  walking  in  the  ways  of  truth, 
and  yielding  the  tribute  of  obedience  where 
simply  to  obey  is  to  enjoy.  There  is  not 
much  to  interest  the  mere  spectator  in  such 
a  scene;  but  there  is  much  to  cheer  the 
spirit  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  earnest  zeal,  the  strict  integrity, 
and  the  devotional  fervour  which  inspires 
this  staunch  adherence  to  what  conscience 
points  out  as  a  better  way  than  that  estab- 
lished by  former  ages,  supported  by  national 
authority,  and  persevered  in  by  thousands 
from  a  blind  partiality  for  old  customs  and 
familiar  forms. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  one 
creed  and  another,  or  to  join  the  public  voice 
which  makes  destruction  rather  than  edifi- 
cation the  object  of  its  tumultuous  outcry. 
Whatever  is  the  subject  of  popular  belief, 
or  the  common  ground  on  which  mankind 
concentrate  their  energies  and  hopes,  it 
argues  the  proper  exercise  of  moral  feeling,  | 
when  those  who  dissent  from  such  belief  I 
have  the  courage  and  integrity  to  avow  that 
dissent  in  the  face  of  a  disapproving  world— 
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when  those  who  depart  from  such  ground, 
do  so  in  Christian  love,  euid  chanty,  and 
■w?«h  full  purpose  of  heart 

It  is  when  entertaining  these  views  of 
moral  rectitude,  that  we  behold  with  pecu- 
liar interest  a  congregation  of  schismatical 
worshippers,  and  even  if  we  cannot  join  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  devotional  duties, 
we  can  at  least  rejoice  that  there  are  inde- 
pendent minds,  ready  to  shake  off  the  bond- 
age of  established  opinion,  and  freely  and 
AiUy  to  acknowledge  whatever  they  con- 
scientiously beheve  to  be  the  truth,  making 
the  testimony  of  their  own  faith  supreme 
above  the  authorities  of  this  world,  and 
preferring  the  service  of  God  before  the 
gracious  countenance  of  men. 

There  are  cases  too,  when  this  system  of 
worship  comes  home  to  the  affections  of  the 
people  unprovided  for  by  the  established 
religion  of  tlie  land.  There  are  obscure  and 
isolated  beings,  dwelling  in  remote  or  thinly 
peopled  districts,  by  whom  the  sound  of  the 
Sabbath  bell  is  seldom  heard,  and  to  whom 
the  welcome  visitation  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister would  scarcely  be  known,  but  for  the 
pilgrim  preacher,  who  penetrates,  not  only 
into  the  solitary  cottage  of  the  herdsman  on 
the  mountain,  but  into  the  lowest  haunts  of 
savage  life,  where,  instead  of  the  simplicity 
of  pastoral  innocence,  he  finds  the  brutality 
of  rustic  vice.  Nor  must  we  judge  of  tlie 
announcement  of  a  village  prayer  meeting, 
or  the  appearance  of  an  itinerant  preacher, 
by  what  we  ourselves  should  feel,  if  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  his  wild  eloquence,  stirring 
up  the  unsophisticated  mind  to  enthusiasm, 
if  not  to  pure  devotion.  We  must  picture 
the  poor  and  destitute  old  man,  infirm  and 
helpless,  racked  with  pain,  and  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  weary  of  life,  yet 
dreading  the  darkness  and  the  uncertainty  of 
death,  his  anguish  never  soothed  by  the 
voice  of  kindness,  nor  his  heart  enlightened 
by  the  words  of  comfort  or  instruction.  We 
roust  picture  him  day  after  day,  and  night 
atVer  night,  the  sleepless,  restless  victim  of 
lassitude  and  disease,  without  a  tliought 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  miserable 
hovel,  or  a  feeling  separate  from  the  pangs 
that  torture  his  emaciated  frame.  To  such 
an  one,  perhaps  the  wandering  minister 
imparts  the  sanguine  hope  that  animates 


his  own  soul,  when  suddenly  the  couch  of 
suffering  is  converted  into  one  of  triumph. 
He  who  cannot  read,  can  ftd  the  words  of 
life;  and  joyfully  he  clasps  his  trembling 
hands  m.  full  assurance  of  an  immortality, 
from  whose  inexhaustible  happiness,  the 
poor,  the  despised,  and  the  needy  are  not 
shut  out 

Or  we  turn  to  the  cottage  of  the  lonely 
widow  who  has  lost  the  sole  prop  of  her  de- 
clining years,  whose  children  are  distant  or 
dead,  who  sit  from  mom  till  night  in  the  si- 
lence of  her  desolate  home,  pursuing  the 
same  monotonous  range  of  limited  and 
painful  thought— looking  alternately  from 
her  narrow  lattice  upon  the  wide  bsire  sur- 
face of  the  distant  hUls,  or  back  again  to  the 
white  ashes  that  lie  upon  her  silent  hearth. 
It  is  to  such  a  being  (and  there  are  many 
whose  existence  is  a  little  more  enlivened 
by  mental  or  spiritual  excitement)  that  the 
social  prayer  meeting  becomes  an  object  of 
intense  aad  incalculable  enjoyment,  the  com- 
munion of  fellow  Christians  a  living  and 
lasting  consolation,  and  the  record  of  divine 
truth  the  source  of  vital  interest  and  de- 
light 

There  are  in  the  darkest  and  most  de- 
graded walks  of  life,  coarse,  blind  votaries 
of  mere  animal  gratification,  outcasts  from 
the  pcde  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  fel- 
lowship, gross  bodily  creatures,  who  sink 
tlie  character  of  man  beneath  the  level  of 
the  brute — men  whose  haunts  are  the  pol- 
luted habitations  of  guilt  a'ld  shame,  whose 
feelings  are  seared  with  the  brand  of  public 
infamy,  and  whose  souls  are  blasted  with 
the  contagion  of  lawless  thoughts  and  des- 
picable purposes,  and  passions  uncontrolled. 
By  such  men  the  patiis  that  lead  to  the 
house  of  prayer  are  more  despised  than  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  rather  than  seek  the  par- 
don of  an  offended  God,  they  impotently 
defy  his  power.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  boasting  of  their  recklessness,  and 
making  an  open  parade  of  the  impious  pros- 
titution of  their  souls,  the  worm  that  dieth 
not  has  begun  its  irresistible  operation  upon 
their  hearts,  and  the  darkness  and  horror 
whidi  surrounded  them  in  their  solitary 
hours  assume  a  tenfold  gloom.  They  hear 
of  religion,  and  they  hate  the  name ;  but 
with  their  hate  is  mingled  a  secret  trust  in 
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iti  efficacy  to  remove  the  intolerable  burden 
under  which  they  groan.    They  ecom  to 
join  the  congregation  of  openly  professing 
worshippers,  though  but  to  hear  the  nature 
of  religion  explained ;  but  without  implicat- 
ing themselves,  they  can  go  forth  into  the 
open  fields  to  listen  to,  and  mock  the  leas 
authorized  enthusiast,  pouring  his  tmpre- 
meditatod  eloquence  upon  the  wondering 
ears  of  thousands,  who  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  his  voice  elsewhere.    And  such  are 
the  means  by  which  the  hardened  sinner  is 
ij  not  unfrequently  awakened  from  his  gross 
^1  and  brutal  sleep,  the  outcasts  from  the  so- 
!  ciety  drawn  back  within  the   wholesome 
!  limitations  of  a  decent  life,  and  the  repro- 
I  bato  reclaimed  from  the  dangerous  error  of 
his  ways. 

Nor  let  the  more  enlightened  Christian 
despise  such  humble  means,  whose  chief 
merit  is  their  unbounded  extent,  added  to 
their  adaptation  to  extreme  cases,  and 
whose  efficacy,  proved  by  the  observation 
of  every  day,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their 
lawfulness.  With  the  too  frequent  abuse  of 
these  means,  poetry  holds  no  connection; 
but  it  is  their  least  recommendation  to  say, 
that  poetry  is  intimately  associated  with 
their  power  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  mind,  to  penetrate  the  heart,  and 
mingle  with  the  affections,  and  to  let  in  the 
glorious  light  of  immortality  upon  the  be- 
nighted soul. 

Of  all  the  public  ordinances  of  our  reli- 
gion, that  which  appoints  one  day  in  seven 
for  a  season  of  rest,  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  poetical  association,  and  as  such 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
imaginative  bard.  In  a  world  such  as  we 
inhabit,  and  with  a  bodily  and  mental  confor- 
mation like  ours,  it  is  natural  that  rest 
should  become  (especially  in  advanced 
age)  the  object  of  our  continual  desire,  and 
that  regarding  it  superficially,  as  it  appears 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexi- 
'  ties  of  ordinary  life,  we  should  learn  to 
•peak  of  it  as  our  chief  good ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  purer  sphere,  and  endowed 
with  renovated  powers  of  action  and  per- 
ception, we  should  find  that  constant  activity 
was  more  productive  of  enjoyment  Even 
here,  the  word  rest  is  one  of  comparative 
signification,  for  those  who  have  an  oppor- 


tnnity  of  making  tlie  experimem  baoooe 
more  wtary  of  oontinued  repoae  than  of 
continued  exertion.  Still  the  ^mng  of  te  . 
heart  is  ever  a(\er  some  portion  of  natural , 
and  neoetsary  rest,  and  the  Sabbath,  when 
it  is  regarded  with  right  feelings,  affords  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  exemplification  of  the 
provision  made  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  humanity. 

Those  pitiable  beings  whose  mental  exis- 
tence is  supported  by  a  perpetual  succession 
of  excitements,  are  wholly  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving what  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  me-  > 
chanic,  the  labourer,  or  even  to  the  man  of 
business,  whose  heart  is  with  his  fkmHy, 
while  his  head  and  hands  are  occupied  in 
the  daily  traffic  of  mercantile  affaira.  To 
such  a  man  the  Sabbath  is  indeed  a  day  of 
refreshment,  as  well  as  rest — a  day  in 
which  he  can  listen  to  the  prattle  of  his 
almost  unknown  children,  and  look  into  their 
opening  minds,  and  cultivate  a  short — alas, 
too  short  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
domestic  happiness — it  is  a  day  on  which  he 
can  enter  into  the  free  unreserved  compan- 
ionship of  his  own  fireside,  and,  feeling  that 
be  has  a  possession  in  the  esteem  and  the 
approbation  of  those  around  him,  in  the 
moral  rights  of  man,  in  the  instituticms  of 
religion,  and  in  the  heritage  of  an  immortal 
creature,  he  aspires  to  a  higher  and  more 
intellectual  stete  of  being  than  that  abeorbed 
in  the  continual  pursuit  of  wealth.  If  then 
he  loves  the  Sabbath,  it  is  not  merely  be- 
cause it  relieves  him  from  the  necessiQr  of 
laborious  exertion,  but  because  it  makes  hnn 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

The  mechanic  has  the  same  reason,  and 
the  same  right  to  welcome  this  day.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those 
who  spend  their  intervening  hours  in  toil 
and  trouble,  to  appreciate  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  it  affords  them  an  in- 
terval of  cessation  from  irksome  carea. 
Rightly  to  enjoy,  and  fully  to  appreciate  the 
vnlue  of  the  Sabbath,  requires  the  associa- 
tion of  a  higher  range  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, such  as  religion  alone  can  supply. 

If  in  the  busy  town,  and  for  tiiose  who 
tread  the  beaten  paths  of  life,  there  is  mnch 
to  interest  the  heart  in  the  reeorrence  of  the 
Sabbath— in  the  ehiming  of  innumerable  \ 
bells  at  stated  intervab  of  public  worship^  in  > 
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the  gatheriog  of  vast  miiltitudefl  aasembled 
(or  one  common  purpose,  and  that  the  holiest 
of  which  our  mortal  nature  is  capable,  and 
in  the  general  aspect  of  sobriety,  order,  and 
profound  respect  which  pervades  the  thickly* 
peopled  city,  how  much  more  is  to  be  felt 
where  man  exists  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, in  the  rude  home  of  the  peasant, 
or  in  those  litth»  groups  of  humble  dwellings 
gemming  the  fertile  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  tall  village  spire  rises  and  poinUi 
to  heaven.  It  is  not  here  as  in  the  city, 
that  the  loud  peal  of  many  bells  announces 
the  hour  of  prayer,  but  the  single  bell  tolling 
at  intervals,  is  converted  into  music  by  the 
freali  pure  morning  air,  and  the  many  simple 
and  delij^tfnl  associations  connected  with 
that  well-known  sound.  Perhaps  a  beloved 
and  revered  minister  is  there  to  welcome 
his  people  once  again  within  the  fold  of 
Christian  communion ;  families  separated  by 
the  occupations  of  the  week,  now  meet  to 
offer  up  tiieir  fervent  prayers  together;  the 
the  village  pauper  stands  upon  the  some 
foundation  as  the  village  lord,  and  looks 
upward  with  &e  same  calm  countenance  to 
meet  the  light  of  heaven ;  the  comely-habited 
maiden  closes  the  wicket  of  her  father's 
garden,  and  hastens  at  the  universal  call; 
while  the  feeble  steps  of  infancy  and  age, 
blending  their  weakness  and  their  humble 
eonfidence  together,  are  heard  slowly  advan- 
cing along  the  solemn  aisle.  No  sooner  is 
the  simple  service  ended,  than  a  cordial  re- 
cognition takes  place  between  the  pastor 
and  his  congregation,  and  ofVen  between 
those  who  meet  too  seldom — ^the  rich  and  the 
poor^— the  exalted  and  the  lowly :  and  kind 
questions  are  asked  of  ihe  suffering  or  the 
absent,  followed  by  visits  of  Christian  love, 
and  words  of  consolation,  to  those  who  are 
debarred  the  privilege  of  meeting  their 
brethren  and  their  friends  within  tiie  con- 
secrated walls  ol  the  church. 

It  is  on  these  days,  that  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  summer  air,  we  ofVen  hear  the 
mournful  cadence  of  distant  and  harmoni- 
ous voices,  singing  at  intervals  their  low 
sweet  requiem  over  the  bier  of  a  departed 
friend,  as  they  bear  him  to  his  last  long 
home  beneath  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
sheltering  elms,  that  skirt  the  precincts  of 
the  dead,  and  cast  their  sombre  shadows 
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athwart  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  venerable  parent  who  has 
been  quietly  translated  to  his  place  of  rest, 
and  the  tears  of  the  surrounding  mourners 
fall  into  the  grave  without  bitterness,  and 
almost  without  regret;  for  the  poor  have 
happier  thoughts  of  the  last  call  announcing 
the  termination  of  mortal  suffering,  than 
those  whose  progress  through  this  world 
is  less  interrupted  with  hardship,  toU,  and 
pain. 

But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  the  lifeless 
form  for  which  that  bier  is  spread,  should 
have  been  the  rustic  beauty  of  the  fhir  and 
the  festival,  the  pride  of  the  village,  the 
belle  who  bore  away  the  palm  of  admiration 
from  her  less  lovely  sisters  who  now  stand 
weeping  by  her  side,  without  one  touch  of 
envy,  or  one  wish,  except  to  call  her  back  to 
trace  again  the  flowery  meadows,  to  sing 
her  songs  of  native  melody,  and  to  meet 
them  with  her  ever-beaming  smile  of  youth 
and  joy.  But  it  may  not  be.  And  she  who 
was  so  fondly  cherished,  so  tenderly  beloved, 
so  flattered  and  admired,  is  consigned  to 
the  cold  prison  of  the  tomb,  and  left  to  ^ 
unbroken  silence  of  her  solitary  sleep. 

With  the  Sabbath  evening  in  the  village, 
are  connected  a  thousand  agreeable  asspci- 
ations,  which  those  who  are  not  alive  to  the 
true  poetry  of  life,  are  unable  to  enjoy.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  portion  of  the  satisfaction  af- 
forded by  this  day,  to  see  the  cattle  that 
have  borne  their  share  in  the  labour  of  the 
week,  without  participating  in  its  reward, 
browsing  in  the  cool  pastures,  or  resting 
their  toil  worn  limbs  upon  the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  verdant  hills.  The  shady  lanes 
around  the  village  afford  shelter  and  re- 
freshment to  many  a  persecuted  animal  that 
knows  no  other  day  of  rest;  and  as  we  paas 
along,  we  see  groups  of  rosy  children  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  in  quest  of  wild  flowers, 
or  the  purple  fruit  of  the  bramble,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  unalienable  property 
of  childhood;  or  we  meet  with  families 
going  half-way  home  with  a  beloved  son  or 
daughter,  whose  portion  of  servitude  is  now 
cast  in  some  distant  hamlet,  from  whence 
tlie  occasional  return  is  an  event  of  long 
promise,  and  widely  participated  joy. 
Around  the  open  door  of  the  peasant  are 
other  groups  of  more  infantine  beauty,  and 
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as  ihe  father  stands  beside  them,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  the  fond  mother  looks 
alternately  at  liim  and  them,  as  if  the  whole 
wealth  of  her  existence  were  centered  in 
these  her  household  treasures ;  while  retir- 
ing into  some  quiet  nook  of  the  cottage  or 
the  garden,  tlie  little  patient  pupil  of  Sab- 
bath discipline  carefully  cons  his  lesson  for 
the  coming  week.  Farther  on  within  a 
neatly  trimmed  enclosure,  where  the  red 
daisy,  and  the  dark  green  box,  mark  out 
the  boundary  lines  surrounding  the  rose 
tree,  the  sweet  briar,  and  the  climbing  hon- 
eysuckle, stands  the  quiet  habitation  of  an 
ancient  dame,  who  diligently  spells  out  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  page,  in  uninterrupted 
loneliness  and  peace.  In  the  distance  we 
hear  the  sound  of  many  voices  joining  in 
hymns  of  prayer  and  praise — tlie  old  and 
the  young— the  feeble  and  the  firm,  raised 
together  in  one  delightful  symphony  of  gra- 
titude and  love :  and  if  scattered  here  and 
there,  we  find  little  companies  of  the  idle, 
the  thou^tless,  or  the  gay,  they  are  still 
those  whose  outward  decency— whose  fresh 
bright  looks  of  health  and  happiness,  evince 
a  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  its  universal  calm. 

It  is  after  the  contemplation  of  scenes  like 
these,  that  we  return  to  our  homes,  more 
happy  in  the  thought,  that  the  young  have 
their  serious  moments,  the  widely  separated 
their  time  of  meeting,  the  ignorant  their 
seasons  of  instruction,  ^e  old  their  consola- 
tion, and  the  weary  their  day  of  rest 

It  is  not  however  to  the  public  offices  of 
religion,  that  its  poetical  interest  is  confined. 
If  we  look  into  the  private  walks  of  life,  we 
behold  this  powerful  principle  working  the 
most  important  revolutions  in  the  moral 
character  of  man^f  into  the  midst  of  fami- 
lies, we  find  it  severing  or  uniting  the  firm- 
est links  of  natural  connexion — giving  so- 
lemnity to  the  sad  parting— over  the  glad 
meeting  after  long  separation  diffusing  a 
holy  joy — imparting  reverence  to  the  attri- 
butes of  age— purity  and  happiness  to  the 
cheerful  smiles  of  childhood — and  presiding 
with  its  sanctifying  influence  over  all  the 
difierent  offices  of  duty,  and  charity,  and 
love— or  if  we  look  into  the  human  heart,  it 
is  here  that  religion  is  seen  controlling  the 


fiery  passions  of  youth,  subduing  the  stub- 
born will,  softening  down  the  asperities  of 
nature,  and  mingling  with  the  spriogs  of 
earthly  feeling  the  pure,  inexhaostible  wa- 
ters of  eternal  life. 

How  would  the  fond  mother  endure  with 
fortitude  the  sad  farewell,  that  separates  the 
son  of  her  hopes  from  the  genial  atmosphere 
of  domestic  peace,  if  she  did  not  in  her 
heart  consign  him  to  the  more  judicious 
care  of  his  heavenly  Father?  or  how  would 
she  send  him  forth  alone  to  trace  his  distant 
and  dubious  pathway  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  life,  but  for  her  faith  in  the  guiding 
hand  which  she  implores  to  direcl  him 
through  its  manifold  temptations,  to  lead 
him  safely  through  its  dangers,  and  bring 
him  back  to  her  yearning  bosom  unspotted 
from  the  world.  It  is  the  internal  support 
derived  from  religion  that  nerves  her  for  the 
trial,  and  reconciles  her  to  the  after  hours 
of  watchfulness  and  care,  when  she  may 
look  in  vain  for  tidings  from  the  wanderer, 
and  calculate  with  fruitless  anticipation  upon 
the  hour  of  his  return. 

It  is  the  same  feeling  of  reUgion  not  un- 
frequently  excited  to  enthusiasm,  that  tears 
away  the  youthful  devotee  from  all  the  joys 
of  nature,  and  the  endearmenti  of  domestic 
love ;  cloihing  her  fair  forehead  in  the  mourn- 
ful vestments  of  monastic  gloom,  and  sha- 
dowing the  young  cheek  from  which  the 
last  rose  has  faded,  with  the  sable  pall  of  a 
premature  and  living  death. 

It  is  religion  too  that  steals  upon  the  soul . 
of  the  contemplative  student,  and  lures  him 
him  away  from  the  haunts  of  convivial 
mirth,  from  the  excitement  of  the  flowing 
bowl,  and  from  the  ambition  of  the  sordid  or 
the  gay,  to  devote  the  highest  powen  and 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  edification  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  the  spring  time  of  his 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  God. 

It  is  this  support  which  keeps  alive  the 
hope  of  the  heartstricken  wife,  as  she  pur- 
sues her  reprobate  husband  through  the 
dark  windings  of  his  sinful  course,  wooing 
him  back  with  her  unfailing  gentleness  to 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  watching  over  him 
in  his  unguarded  moments,  with  the  balm 
of  Christian  consolation  ever  ready  for  his 
hour  of  need,  and  supplicating  with  incessant 
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prayera,  that  a  ttroDger  arm  than  hem  may 
be  stretched  out  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
his  erring  steps. 

Without  this  active  and  living  principle, 
operating  upon  the  various  dispositions  of 
mankind,  we  should  never  witness  those 
instances  of  self  denial  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, which  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  all-sustaining  efficacy  of  religion.  How, 
for  instance,  would  the  compassionate  mai- 
den find  strength  to  reject  her  worthless 
lover,  because  the  stain  of  guilt  was  upon 
his  brow,  and  because  his  spirit  refused  to 
bow  down  and  worship  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  if  the  claims  of  duty  were  not  peu'a- 
mount  to  those  of  affection  ?  And  yet  such 
things  have  been  5  and  warm,  yovmg  hearts, 
whose  cords  of  happiness  were  rent  asunder 
by  the  fierce  and  fiery  trial,  have  chosen  for 
themselves  a  solitary  lot,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  sphere  of  their  long  cherished 
enjoyments,  and  have  dwelt  in  peace  and 
resignation  under  the  guiding  influence  of 
the  one  divine  light,  by  which  all  others, 
from  whence  they  had  ever  derived  hope  or 
gladness  were  extinguished. 

Yes;  and  the  man  of  strong  affections, 
whose  downward  tendency  in  the  career  of 
worldly  occupation,  had  reduced  a  tender 
wife  and  helpless  children  to  the  last  extreme 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  has  been 
visited  with  powerful  temptation  in  his  hour 
of  weakness,  when  his  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  so  confused  with  bodily  and 
mental  suffering,  tiiat  the  limitations  of 
moral  good  seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the 
encroachments  of  physical  evil,  when  the 
wants  of  his  starving  family  were  bursting 
forth  in  audible  and  heart-rending  appeals 
for  which  he  had  no  answer,  when  the  sha- 
dows of  despair  fell  around  him,  and  squalid 
misery  encircled  his  cold  hearth.  And  he 
too  has  stood  his  ground,  strong  in  the  con- 
fidence that  real  good,  or  lasting  happiness, 
never  yet  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
virtuous  rectitude. 

But  if  we  measure  the  strength  of  the 
principle  by  the  weakness  of  the  agent  it 
inspires,  we  would  point  out,  above  all  other 
instances  of  its  operative  power,  that  in 
which  a  child  looks  boldly  in  the  face  of  au- 
thority, and  daring  the  retributive  judgment 


which  must  inevitably  follow,  openly  and 
freely  tells  the  truth.  Sometimes  a  single 
falsehood,  or  a  mere  evasion  would  save  the 
little  culprit  from  the  pain  of  public  igno- 
miny, from  the  fury  of  a  tyrant  master,  and 
from  the  punishment  that,  even  in  anticipa- 
tion, checks  the  warm  current  of  his  youthful 
blood,  and  sends  a  shivering  thrill  through 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  trembling  frame. 
But  he  has  been  instructed  by  parents  whose 
word  he  cannot  doubt,  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  and  gracious  God  looking  down 
upon  the  children  of  earth,  caring  for  their 
sufferings,  listening  to  their  prayers,  teach- 
ing them  his  holy  law,  and  encouraging 
them  to  regard  the  performance  of  it  above 
all  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  the  world; 
and  knowing  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth  is  one  of  the  essential  points  of  that 
law,  the  penitent  child,  even  with  the  tears 
of  anguish  on  his  cheek,  pronounces  the  de- 
cisive word  of  truth  which  seals  his  sen- 
tence upon  earth — the  word  which  rejoicing 
angels  bear  to  the  courts  of  heaven,  as  the 
richest  tribute  humanity  can  lay  before  the 
throne  of  its  Creator. 

These  are  but  single  instances,  chosen 
out  from  a  mass  of  evidence,  clearly  proving 
that  religion  in  its  influence  upon  the  affec- 
tions, in  its  intimate  connexion  with  those 
important  scenes  and  circumstances  of  life, 
from  which  we  derive  the  greatest  pain  or 
pleasure,  in  short,  in  its  supreme  dominion 
over  the  human  heart,  is,  above  all  other 
subjects,  that  which  possesses  the  highest 
claim  to  the  regard  of  the  poet;  not  only  as 
being  most  productive  of  jitellectual  grati- 
fication, but  most  worthy  of  him  who  aspires 
to  the  right  exercise  of  the  lofliest  attributes 
of  mind. 

A  superficial  view  of  religion  may  lead  to 
the  popular  and  vulgar  notion,  that  its  prac- 
tical duties  are  incompatible  with  true  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  and  elevation  of  thought ; 
but  is  not  that  the  most  genuine  refinement 
which  penetrates  into  the  distant  relations  of 
things,  and  cements,  by  mental  association, 
the  visible  and  material — tlie  familiar  or 
the  gross,  with  powerful  impressions  of  mor- 
al excellence,  and  beauty,  and  happiness? 
Is  not  that  the  most  elevated  range  of  thought 
which  combines  the  practical  and  temporal 
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affairt  of  men,  with  the  eternal  principle* 
upon  which  the  world  is  established  and 
governed  ? 

We  know  of  nothing  that  can  so  fully  and 
so  beautifully  adorn  the  ordinary  path  of  life, 
as  religion ;  because  it  imparts  a  spiritual  es- 
sence to  all  our  customary  actions  and  pur- 
suits, in  which  the  slightest  portion  of  good 
and  evil  is  involved.  We  can  imagine  no- 
thing to  exceed  in  tenderness  the  merciful 
dealing  of  our  heavenly  Father  with  his  er- 
ring and  rebellious  creatures;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
character,  BO  there  is  no  sublimity  comparable 
to  that  of  his  nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  We 
have  said  that  poetry  must  come  home  to 
our  own  bosoms  in  order  to  be  truly  felt,  and 
religion  teaches  us  that  we  have  a  portion 
in  everlasting  life — an  inheritance  in  etemi* 
ty — that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  stim. 
ulate  our  actions,  the  powers  and  the  ener- 
gies with  which  we  are  endowed,  arc  not 
merely  given  us  for  the  brief  purposes  of 
temporal  existence— to  play  their  little  part 
upon  this  sublunary  stage — to  animate  frail 
creatures  tlmt  must  perish  in  the  tomb,  but 
as  links  woven  in  with  the  great  chain  of 
being  to  be  unfolded  in  a  sphere  without 
limitations,  in  a  "  world  without  end." 

We  would  not  depreciate  the  freeness,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  benefits  of  religion,  by  say- 
ing that  the  poet  has  a  participation  in  their 
delights,  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  others ;  be^ 
cause  we  reverently  believe  the  nature  of 
religion  to  be  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  every 
understanding,  render  it  available  in  every 
condition  of  humanity,  and  sustaining,  and 
consolatory  to  every  heart  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  impossible  for 
the  poet  to  reach  the  same  intellectual  height, 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  as  when  he  soars 
on  angels'  wings  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
— ^to  touch  the  strings  of  human  feeling  so 
powerfully,  as  when  his  hand  is  bathed  in 
the  pure  tbuntains  of  eternal  truth. 

How  for  instance  would  he  expatiate  up- 
on ^auty  or  excellence,  if  they  had  no  arche- 
types in  heaven  ?  How  would  he  describe 
the  calamities  which  tear  up  the  root  of  do-* 
mestic  peace,  and  agonize  the  tortured  bo- 
som, if  neither  prayer  nor  appeal  were  wrung 
out  by  such  wretchedness,  and  directed  to 
a  spriritoal  power  by  whom  the  calamity 


might  be  averted  ?  How  would  he  eolem- 
nize  the  vow,  or  seal  the  ble«8in£f,  or  ratify 
the  curse,  without  the  sanction  of  divine  au- 
thority ?  or  how  might  his  soul  aspire  to  the 
sublime,  without  expanding  its  winga  in  the 
regions  of  eternity  ? 

No ;  there  is  nothing  which  the  poet  need 
reject  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  the 
religion  of  the  heart ;  but  rather  let  him  seek  > 
its  benignant  and  inspiring  influencey  as  a 
light  to  his  genius,  a  stimulus  to  his  imagin- 
ation, a  guide  to  his  taste,  a  fire  to  hia  ar- 
dour, an  impetus  to  his  power,  and  a  world 
thrown  open  to  his  enjoyment 


.  IMPRESSION. 


Hitherto  we  have  bestowed  our  attention 
upon  what  essentially  belongs  to  poetry,  as 
a  medium  for  receiving  and  imparting  the 
highest  intellectual  enjoyment  We  now 
come  to  the  qualifications  for  composing 
poetr}*" — the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  poet  All  persons  of  cultivated  under- 
standing, endowed  with  an  ordinary  share 
of  sensibility,  are  more  or  less  capable  of 
feeling  what  is  poetical ;  but  that  all,  even 
amongst  those  who  attempt  it,  are  not  equal 
to  writing  poetry,  is  owing  to  their  deficiency 
in  some  or  all  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions:— capacity  of  receiving  deep  impres- 
sions —  imagination  —  power  —  and  taste. 
These  qualifications  we  shall  now  consider 
separately,  beginning  with  the  first,  which 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  have  called 
impression. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poetry  derives 
its  existence  from  the  association  of  ideas, 
as  well  as  how  such  associations  must  arise 
out  of  impressions,  and  it  follows  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  that  if  this  be  necessary  to 
enable  a  man  to  feel  poetry,  it  is  still  more 
so  to  qualify  him  for  writing  it  Impressions 
are,  in  fact,  the  secret  fund  from  whence  the 
poet  derives  his  most  brilliant  thoughts — the 
material  with  wliich  he  works,  the  colouring 
in  which  he  dips  his  pencil  when  he  paints 
— the  inexhaustible  fountaia  to  which  he  ap- 
plies for  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the 
force  of  truth. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  traee  a  great  proportion  of  our 
associatioDs  to  their  originai  source,  because 
we  cannot  recaU  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  mind  in  infancy ;  but  we  know  that  in 
that  early  stage  of  life,  when  we  were  most 
alive  to  sensation,  all  the  impressions  which 
we  did  receive,  must  have  been  connected 
with  pain  or  pleasure,  and  that  hence  arise 
preference  and  antipathy,  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  hatred.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own 
observation  for  asserting,  that  children  are 
not  naturally  grateful,  and  from  the  history 
of  man  in  a  barbarous  state,  we  learn  that 
he  is  not  naturally  honest  The  reason  is, 
that  both  the  infant  and  the  savage  have 
received  pleasure  from  self-indulgence,  but 
not  from  the  exercise  of  any  moral  duly ; 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  greater  matu- 
rity of  mind  is  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  those  ideas  which  arise  out  of  impressions 
made  by  the  social  intereoorae  of  mankind. 
Yet  in  a  very  early  state  of  existence  we  are 
capable  of  deriving  more  simple  ideas  from 
impressions  whose  strength  and  durability 
constitute  the  riches  of  the  poet 

Perhnps  the  first  of  this  description  is,  the 
idea  of  power,  naturally  arising  in  the  mind 
of  a  child,  from  the  bodily  force  by  which  its 
most  violent  attempts  at  resistance  are 
easily  overcome.  But  in  order  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  this  idea,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  witnessed  some  manifesta- 
tion of  power  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  ut- 
most capabilities,  and  this  we  behold  in  the 
tremendous  violence  of  the  winds,  the  rage 
of  the  ocean,  the  cataract,  or  Uie  volcano. 

The  idea  of  number  multiplied  to  infinity 
comes  next,  and  this  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose may  originate  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  stars.  We  may  not  be  able  to  recall  to 
our  remembrance  the  time  when  our  own 
minds  were  first  awakened  to  a  conception 
of  the  splendour  of  the  heavens;  but  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  otheis 
the  fapt  and  astonished  gaze  with  which 
Ihey  first  regard  the  stars  in  reference  to 
their  number,  and  how  the  opening  mind 
expands  as  one  after  another  of  these 
nightly  suns  rises,  and  dawns  upon  it— first 
seen  in  separate  points  of  light — ^then  in 
groups— then  multitudes — ^then  fields  span- 
gled all  over  with  shining  glory — ^then  wider 


fields— and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  idea  of 
number  loses  all  limitation,  and  the  child 
conceives  for  the  first  time,  tiiat  of  infinity. 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended view,  we  have  unqu^^onably  de- 
rived our  notion  of  space.  Why  this  idea, 
arising  out  of  an  incalculable  number  of 
objects,  in  themselves  ordinary  and  familiar, 
should  obtain  the  character  of  sublime,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that  the 
same  expansion  of  mind  is  as  necessary  to 
receive  Uiese  two  impressions,  as  to  contem- 
plate the  nature  of  unlimited  power,  which 
is  universally  accompanied  M  Ji  sensations 
of  awe,  and  sometimes  of  terror. 

Duration  is  generally  the  last  which  the 
mind  recMves  of  these  impressions,  and 
when  extended  to  eternity,  it  is  the  most 
important  This  idea  does  not  arise  like 
that  of  infinity,  from  objects  of  calculation, 
nor  like  power,  from  any  connexion  with 
impulse  or  sensation ;  but  steals  quietly  up- 
on the  mind  from  deep  and  earnest  medita- 
tion, sometimes  upon  objects  which  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  sometimes 
upon  those  which  will  exist  lor  ages  yet  to 
come.  We  gaze  upon  the  ivied  walls  of 
the  ruined  edifice,  whose  very  structure 
bears  evidence  of  the  different  manners, 
customs  and  occupations  of  those  who  once 
surrounded  the  now  deserted  hearth.  We 
walk  into  the  spacious  banqueting-room 
whose  walls  once  echoed  to  the  songs  of 
festivity  or  triumph,  and  there  the  bat  holds 
nightly  converse  with  the  owl.  We  listen 
to  the  rush  of  the  evening  breeze  amongst 
the  deep  dark  foliage  of  the  firmly-rooted 
trees,  which  have  arisen  out  of  seeds  scat- 
tered by  the  wandering  winds  amongst  the 
desolation  of  fiUlen  magnificence.  Even  then 
the  pile  must  have  been  a  ruin,  and  we  see 
by  the  broken  pillar  whose  base  is  buried  in 
the  earth,  what  an  accumulation  of  matter 
time  must  have  strewn  around  it,  to  laise 
the  level  of  tlie  surrounding  earth,  Irom  its 
foundation  to  its  centre.  We  look  through 
the  wide  yawning  aperture  that  seeoto  to 
have  been  a  richly-ornamented  window, 
and  there,  where  the  gallant  knight  once 
laid  his  conquering  sword  at  the  feet  of 
smiling  beauty,  where  the  minstrel  tuned  his 
lyre,  and  sung  the  praise  of  heroes  now  forgot- 
ten, where  tlie' snow  white  hand  of  the  court- 
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\y  dame  was  w<»it  to  rest  a«  she  looked  forth 
tlpoD  the  sloping  lawDj  marking  the  kHig 
shadows  of  the  stately  trees,  of  which  net- 
ther  root  nor  branch  remain  j  now  the  rude 
nettle  rears  his  head,  the  loose  bramble 
waves  in  the  wind  that  whistles  through  the 
broken  arch,  birds  of  dark  omen,  inhabitants 
of  desolation,  pass  to  and  fro  on  dusky  wing, 
and  the  loathsome  toad,  and  poisonous  ad- 
der creep  in  amongst  the  shattered  fragments 
of  sculptured  stone  and  mouldering  marble, 
to  find  themselves  a  hiding  place  and  a  home. 
As  we  contemplate  all  this,  the  mind  is  natu- 
rally carried  back  to  the  time  when  these 
emblems  of  decay  had  their  beginning.  We 
think  that  there  were  ruins  then;  thai 
ages  still  more  remote  had  theirs ;  and  thus 
OS  we  travel  through  the  dim  obscurity  of 
pre-existent  time,  our  retrospective  view  at 
length  fades  and  is  lost  in  the  sublime  idea 
of  uncreated  power. 

Or  we  look  onward  from  the  present  time 
-*on — on,  to  a  mysterious  futurity,  when  we 
and  ours  shall  be  forgotten.  We  cannot 
build  up  without  reflecting  that  there  is  also 
a  time  to  poll  down,  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  an  edifice,  or  in  witnessing  its  erec- 
tion, it  is  natural  to  ask,  "'  Where  shall  I  be 
when  of  these  stones  not  one  remains  upon 
another  T  We  plan!  the  sapling  oak,  and 
watch  it  year  by  year,  slowly  extending  in 
its  circumference  and  its  height,  and  we 
think  of  the  time  when  children  now  unborn 
shall  play  beneath  its  shade,  when  we  diall 
have  been  gathered  to  the  only  place  of 
earthly  rest,  and  when  the  very  soil  in  which 
that  tree  is  planted,  shall  have  become  the 
property  of  those  who  never  heard  our 
names.  It  is  by  extending  such  reflections 
as  these  ad  infinituniy  that  imagination 
passes  from  small  to  great,  from  infancy  to 
age,  and  from  time  to  eternity ;  and  thus  we 
form  all  the  idea  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving  of  that  which  has  no  beginning, 
and  can  never  end. 

There  is  one  other  mental  conception — 
the  idea  of  a  God,  intimately  connected  with 
those  here  specified,  which  mankind  have 
endeavoured  by  every  means,  natural  and 
artificial,  reasonable  and  absurd,  j^eaaing 
and  terrible,  to  introduce  into  the  mind,  be- 
fore the  mind  is  prepared  for  receiving  it ; 
and  hence  ibUow  the  unworthy  notions,  the 


irreverent  language,  and  tiie  low  attiibutei. 
by  which  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Bek^  is 
too  frequently  insulted. 

If  we  might  so  speak  without  pi«samp- 
tion,  we  should  say,  that  Ood,  jealous  of  Ui 
own  honour,  had  chosen  in  thia  inatanee, . 
sometimes  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  mas, 
by  first  throwing  open  to  the  human  miml 
the  contemplation  of  hisattributea^  and  thes 
by  his  own  appointed  means,  inscrutaUe  to 
our  perceptions,  concentrating  them  all  in . 
one  sublime  and  inefiable  thought,  ivhieh  i 
flashes  through  the  brain  like  a  quickening 
fire^  and  bursts  upon  the  soul  with  the  light  ]. 
of  life.  [ 

I  would  still  be  understood  to  speak  poeti- 1 
cally.    I  know  that  there  are  modes  of  rea- . 
fioning  by  which  men  of  sound  understand- 1 
ing  must  almost  necessarily  arrive  at  a  be- 1 
hef  in  the  existence  of  a  Ood.    But  rational 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  sensation,  are  i 
two  different  things.    We  oAen  assent  to  | 
facts  of  which  we  do  not  /eel  the  truth. ' 
And  it  is  this  feeUng  as  it  gives  vitality  to  I 
belief,  that  I  would  call  the  itnffresgion  from 
which  we  derive  the  most  lasting  and  dia- ' 
tinct  idea  of  a  God.    Yet  at  the  same  time  I 
that  I  speak  of  such  impressions  as  evidence, 
which  the  Divine  Being  vouchsafes  to  give 
us  of  his  0¥m  existence,  I  speak  of  them 
only   as  corroborating   evidence  following 
that  of  reason,  and  of  no  sort  of  value  where 
they  directly  contradict  it    Separate  from 
the  mental  process  by  which  the  idea  is  first 
conceived,  this  evidence  refers  rather  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  as  a  recipient ;  and  such 
impressions  as  are  here  spoken  of  poeticaUy, 
may  therefore,  exist  independent  of  ratKmal 
conviction.    Without  such  oonvicticMi,  how- 
ever, they  are  liable  to  lead  to  the  most  egre- 
gious and  fatal  errors^  but  with  it  they  es- 
tablish truth,  and  render  it  indelible. 

It  is  of  much  less  impcMtance  to  the  poet, 
than  to  the  fMosoplier,  whether  impres-  [i 
sions  of  this  abstract  nature,  arise  out  of  the 
immediate  operation  of  divine  power,  or 
from  a  combination  of  conclusions  previouBly 
drawn,  which  the  mind  is  ofi^  able  to 
make  use  of  without  being  aware  of  their 
existing  in  any  rational  or  definite  form,  and 
which  we  can  never  fully  understand,  nnlesB 
the  study  of  the  human  mind  should  be  re-  li 
duced  to  a  practical  science.     The  poet, 
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may  oAen  use  exprenioiiB  which  aceord  with 
the  former  notion,  juat  as  he  would  describe 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence  covering  the 
mountains  with  eternal  snow,  but  let  us 
hope  that  he  is  wise  enough  seriously  to  en- 
tertain the  latter ;  and  if  sometimes  he 
makes  a  sudden  transition  from  effects  to 
causes,  without  regarding  the  intermediate 
space,  let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  it  is  from  the  very  sublimity  of  his  own 
^nius,  which  stoops  not  to  take  cognizance 
of  means,  but  rather  in  searching  out  the 
principles  of  sensation,  thought,  and  action, 
plunges  at  once  into  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
refers  immediately  to  the  great  first  Cause. 

Thus  the  full  and  entire  conviction  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  may  come  upon  us  pre- 
cisely as  God  pleases,  and  force  itself  upon 
our  hearts  in  the  way  which  he  sees  meet  to 
appoint  Galen  is  said  to  have  received 
this  impression  from  unexpectedly  meeting 
in  his  solitary  walks  with  a  human  skeleton; 
and  just  as  easily  may  the  infidel  be  re- 
claimed from  his  ignorance  by  any  other 
means  adapted  to  the  peculiar  tone  and 
temper  of  his  own  mind — ^by  the  chcmting 
of  a  hymn,  or  the  peal  of  rolling  thunder — 
by  the  prayer  of  an  innocent  child,  or  the 
destruction  of  a  poweHul  nation — ^by  the 
gathering  of  the  plenteous  harvest  or  the 
desolation  of  the  burning  desert— by  the 
faded  beauty  of  a  falling  leaf,  or  the  splen- 
dour of  the  starry  heavens — ^by  the  secret 
anguish  of  the  broken  spirit,  or  by  accumu- 
lated honours  and  unmerited  enjoyment — 
by  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  or  tlie  denun- 
ciations of  the  powerful— by  the  visitations 
of  divine  love,  or  by  tlie  terrors  of  eternal 
judgment— in  short,  by  the  natural  sensa- 
tions of  pain  or  pleasure,  arising  from  any 
of  the  causes  immediate  or  remote,  by 
which  the  attributes  of  Deity  may  be  forced 
upon  the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
centrated in  the  idea  of  one  indivisible,  and 
omnipotent  Being. 

Subsequent  to  the  idea  of  a  Gk>d,  arise 
,  distinct  perceptions  of  moral  duty — of  what 
we  owe  to  him  as  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the 
laws  by  which  our  lives  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. We  have  before  observed  that,  im- 
mediate self-gratification  is  the  earliest  mo- 
tive upon  which  we  act,  but  we  now  become 


sensible  that  this  motive  must  give  place  to 
others  of  a  more  remote  and  abstract  nature. 
With  the  first  impressions  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure, we  learned  to  separate  evil  from  good. 
We  now  learn  that  there  is  a  deeper  evil  to 
which  pleasure  is  frequently  the  prelude, 
and  a  higher  good  which  can  sometimes  on- 
ly be  attained  by  passing  through  a  medium 
of  pain. 

Our  first  strong  impressions  of  a  moral  na- 
ture are  of  beauty  and  excellence.  We 
should  call  beauty  merely  physical,  did  it 
not  comprehend  what  belongs  to  fitness  and 
harmony,  as  weU  as  to  colour  and  form. 
In  all  that  is  exquisite  in  art  we  are  struck 
with  the  idea  of  beauty  in  connexion  witli 
others;  as,  with  all  that  is  magnificent  in 
nature  we  combine  with  the  same  idea,  those 
of  motion  or  sound,  form  or  colour,  light  or 
shade,  splendour  or  majesty,  utility  or  pow- 
er; but  we  are  perhaps  never  more  im- 
pressed with  mere  beauty  tlian  when  con- 
templating a  flower — gorgeous  in  its  colour 
as  the  resplendent  heavens — pure  in  its 
whiteness  as  the  winter's  snow.  The  eye 
tloat  can  gaze  without  admiration  upon  a 
flower,  deserves  to  be  prematurely  dim ;  for 
what  is  there  on  earth  more  intensely  beau- 
tiful !  and  yet  how  frail !  so  that  scarcely 
does  the  breath  of  praise  pass  over  it,  than 
its  delicate  petals  begin  to  droop,  and  its 
stem  that  once  stood  proudly  in  the  field 
or  the  garden,  bends  beneath  the  fading  glory 
which  it  bears.  Yet  the  same  flower,  sup- 
ported by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  sheltered 
beneath  her  maternal  wing,  burst  forth  in 
the  wilderness,  where  we  are  too  delicate 
to  tread,  opened  its  gentle  eye  full  under- 
neath the  sunbeams  from  which  we  turn 
away,  rested  on  the  thorns  which  startle  us 
at  every  step,  poured  forth  its  odours  up- 
on the  blast  from  which  wc  shrink,  drank  in 
the  dews  which  chill  our  coarser  natures,  en- 
dured tlie  darkness  of  the  solitary  night  from 
which  we  fly  with  terror,  and  derived  its 
nourishment  from  the  common  earth,  which 
we  spurn,  until  wc  learn  to  value  the  latest 
friend  whose  arms  are  open  to  receive  us. 

Excellence,  like  beauty,  is  of  kinds  so  va- 
rious, and  degrees  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
only  by  a  combination  of  impressions  that 
we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  excellence  in  its  ab- 
stract nature ;  but  when  once  formed,  it  con- 
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Btitutes  the  point  of  reference,  and  the  cli- 
max of  all  that  we  admire  and  love ;  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  poet,  that  his  standard  of  excellence 
should  not  only  be  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  but  that 
it  should  be  as  high  as  tlie  human  mind  can 
reach,  and  at  the  same  time  so  deeply  graven 
upon  his  own  heart,  that  neither  ambition, 
hope,  nor  fear,  nor  any  other  passion  or  af- 
fection to  which  he  is  liable,  can  obliterate 
the  impression,  or  supplant  it  by  another. 
^  AU  our  ideas  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  good  are  of  a  complex  nature,  arising 
not  so  much  out  of  impressions  made  by 
things  themselves,  as  by  their  relations,  as- 
sociations, and  general  fitness  or  unfitness 
one  to  anotiier;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
mind  must  be  naturally  qualified  for  receiv- 
ing decided  impressions  of  simple  ideas,  so 
as  afterwards  to  make  use  of  them,  in  draw- 
ing clear  deductions,  by  comparing  them 
one  with  another,  and  combining  them  to- 
gether. How,  for  instance,  would  the  poet 
describe  the  general  influence  of  evening 
twilight,  if  he  had  never  really  felt  its  tran- 
quillizing power  as  it  extends  over  the  ex- 
ternal world,  aod  reaches  even  to  the  heart  ? 
or  how  would  he  be  able  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  if  he  had  never 
known  the  expansion  of  generous  feeling, 
the  ardent  hope  of  imparting  happiness,  and 
the  disappointment  of  finding  that  happiness 
unappropriated,  or  received  with  contempt  ? 

That  there  are  men  of  common  percep- 
tions, who  '<  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
saying  that  all  is  barren,  and  that  there  are 
men  of  more  than  ordinaiy  talent,  who,  de- 
ficient neither  in  imagination,  power,  nor 
taste,  are  yet  unable  to  write  poetry,  is 
evidently  owing  to  their  want  of  capabUity 
for  receiving  lively  impressions;  for  wherever 
such  impressions  exist,  with  sufficient  ima- 
gination to  arrange  and  combine  them  so  as 
to  create  fresh  images,  with  power  to  em- 
body them  in  forcible  words,  and  taste  to 
render  those  words  appropriate  and  pure, 
either  poetry  itself^  or  highly  poetical  prose, 
must  be  the  natural  language  of  such  a 
mind. 

We  should  say  that  opportunity  for  re- 
ceiving agreeable  impressions,  as  well  as 
capacity  for  receiving  them  deeply,   was 


essential  to  the  poet,  were  it  possible  that 
any  human  being,  ev^n  of  moderately  cul- 
tivated understanding,  commanding  the  use 
of  language,  and  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  should  have  been  so  entirely 
excluded  from  all  contemplation  of  what  k 
admirable,  both  in  the  external  worid  and  in 
human  nature,  as  to  have  conceived  no  jusi 
idea  either  of  physical  or  moral  beauty.  It 
is  however  of  immense  importance  to  the 
poet  that  he  should  have  formed  an  early 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Bnbjecti< 
regarded  as  poetical  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  mankind — ^that  he  should  have 
gazed  upon  the  sunset  until  his  very  soul 
was  rapt  in  the  blaze  of  its  golden  glory- 
that  he  should  have  lived  in  the  quiet  smile 
of  the  placid  moon,  and  looked  up  to  the 
stars  of  night,  until  he  forgot  his  own  iden- 
tity, and  became  like  a  world  of  light 
amongst  the  shining  host — ^that  he  should 
have  watched  the  silvery  flow  of  murmuring 
water,  until  his  anxious  thoughts  of  present 
things  were  lulled  to  rest,  and  the  tide  of 
memory  rolled  on,  pure,  and  clear,  and  har- 
monious, as  the  woodland  stream — that  he 
should  have  listened  to  the  glad  voices  of 
the  birds  of  spring,  until  his  own  was  min- 
gled with  the  universal  melody  of  nature, 
and  strains  of  gratitude  and  joy  burst  forth 
from  his  overflowing  heart— that  he  should 
have  seen  the  woods  in  their  summer  vesture 
of  varied  green,  and  felt  how  beautiful  is 
the  garment  of  nature — ^that  he  shotild  have 
found  the  nest  of  the  timid  bird,  and  ob- 
served how  tender  its  maternal  love,  and 
how  wonderful  is  the  instinct  with  which  the 
frailest  creatures  are  endowed— that  he 
should  have  stood  by  the  wave-beaten  shore 
when  a  galley  with  flill  sails  swept  alon^ 
the  foaming  tide,  and  impressed  upon  tlie 
tablet  of  his  heart  a  perfect  picture  of  ma- 
jesty and  grace — ^that  he  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  tear  of  agony  exchanged  for  the 
smile  of  hope,  and  acknowledged — feelingly 
acknowledged,  how  blessed  are  the  tender 
ofiices  of  mercy— that  he  should  have  heard 
the  cry  of  ihe  oppressed,  and  seen  the 
breaking  of  their  chains,  with  the  inmost 
chords  of  his  heart's  best  feelings  thrilUnfr 
at  the  shout  of  liberty— that  he  should  have 
trembled  beneath  the  desolating  storm,  and 
hailed  die  opening  in  the  tempestuoua  clouds 
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from  which  the  mild  radiance  of  returning 
peace  looked  down — that  he  should  have 
bent  over  the  slumbering  infant,  until  his 
imagination  wandered  from  the  innocence 
of  earth  to  the  purity  of  heaven— that  he 
should  have  contemplated  female  heauty  in 
its  loveliest,  holiest  form,  and  then  by  a 
slight  transition,  passed  in  amongst  the  an- 
gelic choir,  and  tuned  his  harp  to  celebrate 
its  praise,  where  beauty  is  the  least  of  the 
attributes  of  excellence — in  fine,  that  he 
should  have  bathed  in  the  fount  of  nature, 
and  tasted  of  the  springs  of  feeling  at  their 
different  sources,  choosing  out  the  sweetest, 
the  purest,  and  the  most  invigorating,  for 
the  delight  of  mankind,  and  the  perpetual 
refreshment  of  his  own  soul. 

As  in  society  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  any  particular  language  has^  been 
learned  until  we  hear  it  spoken,  so  it  would 
be  difncult  to  single  out  individual  instances 
of  the  existence  or  the  absense  of  deep  im- 
pressions ;  beca\2se  a  mind  may  be  fully  en- 
dowed with  this  first  principle  of  poetry,  and 
yet  without  the  proper  medium  for  making 
it  perceptible  to  others,  we  may  consequently 
never  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  such  a 
capability  even  where  it  does  exist  It  will, 
however,  eminently  qualify  the  possessor 
for  feeling  and  admiring  poetry,  and  tlius  it 
is  but  fair  to  suppose,  that  there  are  many 
individuals  undistinguished  in  the  multitude, 
who  possess  this  faculty  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  most  celebrated  poet,  but  who  for 
want  of  some  or  all  of  the  three  remaining 
requisites,  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
their  faculty  ^o  light  Where,  amongst  tlie 
four  requisites  for  writing  poetry,  this 
alone  is  wanting,  however  highly  cultivated 
the  mind  of  the  writer  may  be,  and  how- 
ever mature  his  judgment,  this  single  de- 
ficiency will  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
his  poetry  monotonous  and  unimpressive, 
even  where  it  is,  critically  speaking,  free 
from  faults;  because  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  able  to  convey  to  others  clear  or 
forcible  ideas  of  what  he  has  never  felt 
clearly  or  forcibly  himself.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  poet  of  this  description ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  instead  of  pointing  out  instances, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
every  man  who  has  written  impressively, 
ingeniously,  powerfully,  and  with  good  taste, 


has  been  poesened,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
of  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  remembering 
impressions. 


IMAGINATION. 

Imagination  is  the  next  qualification  es- 
sential in  the  poetic  art  As  a  faculty,  im- 
agination is  called  creative,  because  it  forms 
new  images  out  of  materials  w^ith  which 
impression  has  stored  the  mind,  and  multi- 
plies such  images  to  an  endless  variety  by 
abstracting  from  them  some  of  their  quali- 
ties, and  adding  others  of  a  diflbrent  nature ; 
but  that  imagination  does  not  actually  create 
original  and  simple  ideas,  is  clear,  from  the 
fact  that  no  man  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
his  rational  faculties,  by  intense  thought,  or 
by  indefatigable  study,  can  imagine  a  new 
sense,  a  new  passion,  or  a  new  creature. 
Imagination,  tlierefore,  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion to  impression,  as  the  finished  picture 
does  to  the  separate  colours  with  which  the 
artist  works.  Judiciously  blended,  these 
colours  produce  all  the  difierent  forms  and 
tints  observable  in  the  visible  world ;  and 
by  arranging  and  combining  ideas  previously 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  shaping  out 
such  combinations  into  distinct  characters, 
imagination  produces  all  tlie  splendid  ima- 
gery by  which  the  poet  delights  and  aston- 
islies  mankind.  When  he  describes  an  ob- 
ject new  to  his  readers,  it  is  seldom  new  to 
himself,  or  if  new  as  a  whole,  it  is  familiar 
in  its  separate  parts.  If  for  instance  he 
sings  the  praises  of  maternal  love,  he  refers 
to  tlie  memory  of  his  own  mother,  and  tJie 
strong  impression  left  upon  his  mind,  by  her 
solicitude  and  watchful  care — if  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  he  recalls  tlie  long  summer 
nights,  ere  forgetfulness  had  become  a  bless- 
ing, when  to  listen  was  more  happy  than  to 
sleep — ^if  the  northern  wind,  he  hears  again 
the  hollow  roar  amongst  the  leafless  boughs, 
that  was  wont  to  draw  in  the  domestic  circle 
around  his  father's  hearth — if  the  woodland 
music  of  the  winding  Btrcam,  he  knows  its 
liquid  voice  by  tlie  rivulet  in  which  he 
bathed  his  infant  feet — ^ifthe  tender  offices  of 
friendship,  he  has  enjoyed  them  too  feelingly 


to  forget  their  influence  upon  the  soul — or 
if  the  anguiah  of  Ihe  bn^en  heart,  who  has 
not  the  transcript  of  florrow  written  even  on 
the  earliest  page  of  life  ? 

These  are  instances  in  which  the  poet 
draws  immediately  from  experience,  and 
where  his  task  is  only  to  transmit  to  others 
the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind ; 
but  there  are  other  cases  where  the  idea  con- 
veyed is  derived  from  a  combination  of  im- 
pressions, and  this  is  more  exclusively  the 
work  of  imagination. 

The  poet  who  has  never  seen  a  lion  may 
use  the  image  of  one  in  his  verses,  with 
almost  as  much  precision  as  the  poet  who 
has ;  because  he  knows  tluit  its  attributes 
are  courage,  ferocity,  and  power,  and  he 
has  been  impressed  with  ideas  of  these 
attributes  in  other  objects.  He  knows  that 
its  roar  it  loud,  and  deep,  and  terrific,  and 
he  has  distinct  impressions  of  the  meaning 
of  these  words  also.  Its  colour,  form,  and 
general  habits,  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
by  the  same  means;  and  thus  he  makes 
bold  to  uw  the  name  and  the  character  of 
the  lion  t9  ornament  his  verse.  In  the  same 
manner  he  describes  the  sandy  desert,  and 
with  yet  greater  precision ;  because  he  has 
only  to  add  to  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore, 
with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  the 
two  qualities  of  extent  and  burning  heat, 
and  he  sees  before  him  at  once  the  wide 
and  sterile  wastes  of  Arabian  solitude.  Or 
if  the  human  countenance  be  the  subject  oi 
hii  muse,  and  he  endeavours  to  invent  one 
that  shall  be  new  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  readers,  it  is  by  borrowing  different  fea- 
tures from  faces  which  have  led  their  im- 
press on  his  mind :  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple he  proceeds  through  all  that  mental 
process,  which  is  called  creating  images, 
and  which  gives  to  the  works  of  the  highly 
imaginative,  the  character  of  originaUty; 
because  from  the  wide  scope  and  variety  of 
their  impressions,  they  are  able  to  select 
such  diversified  materials,  that  when  com- 
bined, we  only  see  them  as  a  whole,  without 
being  aware  of  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  their  particular  parts. 

"Where  distinct  impressions,  power,  and 
taste  are  present  in  full  force,  and  imaginor 
tion  alone,  out  of  tlie  four  requisites,  is 
wanting,  we  speak  of  the  poet  as  one  who 


borrows  from  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  one 
whose  images  are  too  ordinary  and  eommon 
place  to  interest  the  reader ;  because,  either 
limited  by  the  nature  of  his  own  mind  to  a 
narrow  range  of  ideas,  or  indolent  in  the 
search  of  materials  necessary  for  his  work, 
he  has  laid  hold  of  such  as  fell  most  readily 
within  his  grasp,  and  these  being  fisw  and 
familiar,  and  unskilfully  arranged,  we  reeog^ 
nise  at  once  the  gross  elements  of  the  com- 
pound, and  see  from  whence  they  have  been 
obtained. 

Deficiency  of  imagination  is  the  reaaon 
why  some,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
our  best  poets,  are  mannerigts.  It  is  tme 
they  may  be  so  from  partiality,  ahnost 
amounting  to  affection,  for  some  peculiar 
character  or  style  of  writing ;  but  that  they 
are  blindly  addicted  to  this  fault,  is  much 
more  frequently  owing  to  their  want  of  ca- 
pability to  conceive  any  other  mode  of  eo»- 
veying  their  ideas.     ^ 

Lord  Byron  was  unquestionably  a  writer 
of  the  former  class.  From  the  variety  of 
his  style,  the  splendour  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  brilliant  thoughts  that  burst  upon  us  as 
we  read  his  charmed  lines,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  believe  that  his  imagination  was  incapable 
of  any  scope,  of  any  height,  or  any  depth, 
to  which  it  might  be  directed  by  inclination ; 
but  in  the  characters  he  portrayed  he  may 
justly  be  called  a  mannerist,  because  he 
evidently  preferred  the  uniformly  dark  and 
melancholy ;  and  chose  out  from  the  varied 
impressions  of  his  own  life,  that  sombre  hue, 
so  deeply  harmonizing  with  majesty  and 
gloom,  which  he  spread  over  every  object 
in  nature,  like  the  lowering  thunder  clouds 
above  the  landscape ;  varying  at  times  the 
wide  waste  of  brooding  darkness,  with  short- 
lived but  brilliant  flashes  of  sensibility,  and 
wit,  and  lively  feeling,  like  the  hirid  streaks 
that  shoot  athwart  ^e  tempestuous  sky, 
lighting  up  the  world  for  one  brief  moment 
with  ineffable  brightness,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  deeper— more  impenetrable  night 

As  instances  of  mannerism  arising  from 
the  actual  want  of  imagination,  we  might 
bring  forward  a  long  list  of  minor  poets,  as 
well  as  inferior  writers  of  every  description, 
without  however  descending  so  low  as  to 
those  who  have  not  consistency  of  mind 
sufficient  for  maintaining  any  particttlar  sys- 
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tern  of  thought,  or  atjrle  of  composition. 
Yet  of  imagination,  as  well  as  impression, 
we  are  miable  to  say  decidedly  that  it  does 
not  exist,  because,  like  impression,  it  only 
beoomes  perceptible  to  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  words ;  and  as  all  individuals  are 
Dot  able  to  use  this  medium  with  force  and 
perspicuity,  we  necessarily  lose  many  of  the 
brilliant  conceptions  o^  those  around  us. 
We  may  however  assert  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  poetry  of  the  highest  order  was 
never  yet  produced  without  the  powerful 
esercise  of  the  faculty  of  imagination. 

As  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  force  and 
efficacy  of  imagination,  as  well  as  of  im- 
pression, power,  and  taste,  we  might  single 
out  MUton,  were  it  not  that  power  is  more 
essentially  the  characteristic  of  his  works. 
He  has  equals  in  the  other  requisites  of  a 
poet,  while  in  power  he  stands  unrivalled. 

But,  supreme  in  the  region  of  imagination 
is  our  inimitable  Shakespeare ;  and  that  he 
is  inimitable  is  perhaps  the  greatest  proof 
of  the  perfbction  of  his  imaginative  powers. 
The. heroes  of  Byron  have  been  multiplied 
through  so  many  copies  that  we  have  grown' 
weary  of  the  original ;  but  who  can  imitate 
the  characters  of  Shakespeare?  And  yet 
how  perfectly  human  is  every  individual  of 
the  multitude  which  he  has  placed  before 
us — so  human  as  to  be  liked  and  disliked, 
according  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  mind  in  the 
persons  who  pronounce  upon  them ;  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  characters  in  ordinary 
hfe  attract  or  repel  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  Every  one  fbrms  the  same 
opinion  of  the  Corsair,  because  he  has  a  few 
distinctive  qualities,  by  nAdch  he  is  known 
and  copied ;  while  no  two  individuals  agree 
upon  die  character  of  Hamlet— a  character 
of  all  others  perhaps  least  capable  of  imita- 
tion. Yet  let  us  ask,  is  Hamlet  less  natural 
tiian  Conrad  ?  duite  the  reverse.  If  ever 
the  poefs  mind  conceived  a  perfectly  origi- 
nsd  man,  it  is  Hamlet,  in  whose  my8terk>us 
nature  is  displayed  the  most  astonishing 
effort  of  imagination ;  and  yet  so  true  is  the 
dark  picture  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  that  we  perceive  at  once  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  creature  formed  afler  the 
similitude  of  ourselves. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  as  a  whole  it 
stands  alone,  even  in  the  world  of  fiction,  in 


all  its  varied  partfe  it  consists  of  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  features  of  humanity;  and  in 
thiiddng  of  this  wayward  and  capricious  be- 
ing, whose  accumulated  wrongs  and  mise- 
ries have  almost  stupifled  his  energies,  whose 
melancholy,  natural  or  induced,  has  con- 
verted the  ^  brave,  o'erhanging  firmament" 
into  ^'a  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours,'* 
we  feel  with  him  in  all  his  weakness^  as 
with  a  man ;  and  for  him  with  all  his  faults, 
as  for  a  brother.  In  memory  too,  how  dis- 
tinct is  Hamlet  from  all  the  creations  of  infe- 
rior minds  1  He  seems  to  occupy  a  place  in 
history,  rather  than  in  fiction ;  and  in  search- 
ing out  the  principles  of  human  feeling,  we 
refer  to  him  as  to  one  whose  existence  was 
real,  rather  than  ideal.  This  may  be  said  of 
all  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  so  power- 
ful is  the  evidence  of  truth  impressed  upon 
them,  that  where  he  chooses  to  depart  firom 
circumstantial  fact,  our  credence  clings  to 
him  in  preference  to  less  imaginative  histo- 
rians. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  genius  of  this  wonderful 
writer,  is  the  immense  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters. In  almost  all  other  fictitious  writings, 
we  recognize  the  same  hero,  appearing  in 
different  forms — sometimes  seated  on  an  east- 
ern thrcme,  and  sometimes  presiding  over 
the  rude  ceremonial  of  an  Indian  wigwam ; 
Triiile  the  same  heroine  figures  in  the  ^*  sable 
stole"  of  a  priestess,  or  in  the  borrowed  or- 
naments of  a  bandit's  bride.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Shakespeare  amongst  whom  we  seem 
to  live,  are  in  no  way  beholden  to  situation 
or  costmne,  for  appearing  to  be  what  they 
really  are.  They  have  an  actual  identity — 
an  individuality  ^at  would  be  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  any  other  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  other  disguise. 

One  of  the  favorite  painters  of  our  day,  or 
rather  of  yesterday,  has  but  three  heads, 
which  serve  all  his  purposes — an  old  man 
with  white  hair  and  flowing  beard,  a  Grecian 
female,  and  a  semi-roman  hero ;  and  in  the 
same  way  many  of  our  writers  make  use  of 
three  or  more  distinctions  of  character— a 
hero  and  a  heroine — a  secondary  hero  to 
thwart  their  loves — a  secondary  heroine  to 
assist  either  one  party  or  the  other — per- 
haps to  play  at  cross  purposes  with  her  mis- 
tresB  or  her  friend:  and  a  fool  or  buffoon, 
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(who  varies  least  of  all,)  to  rush  upon  the 
stage  when  more  important  personages  are 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  dilemma.  But  in 
Shakespeare  even  the  fools  are  as  motley  as 
the  garb  they  wear ;  and  the  women,  who 
with  other  writers  vary  only  from  the  ten- 
der to  the  heroic,  are  of  all  ages,  and  of  all 
distinctions  of  character  and  feeling;  while 
amongst  the  immense  number  of  men  whom 
he  introduces  to  our  acquaintance,  there  is  no 
single  instance  of  greater  resemblance  than 
we  find  in  real  life.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  similarity  is  in  the  blundering 
absurdities  of  justices  of  the  peace,  or  coun- 
try magistrates,  a  class  of  people  with  whom 
("  ii*  ancient  tales  say  true^')  it  is  probable 
the  poet  may  have  been  brought  into  no  very 
pleasing  kind  of  contact,  and  hence  arises 
therein  of  satire  which  flown  through  every 
description  of  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  another  striking  proof 
of  the  wonderful  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
imaginative  powers.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  plays  we  never  recognize  the  man 
himself.  In  the  works  of  almost  every  other 
writer,  the  author  appears  before  us,  and  we 
become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  his 
peculiar  tone  of  mind  and  individual  cast  of 
character ;  but  Shakespeare  is  equally  at 
home  with  the  gloomy  or  the  gay,  the  licen- 
tious or  the  devout,  the  sublime  or  the 
familiar,  the  terrific  or  the  lovely.  We  never 
detect  him  identifying  himseU*  either  with 
the  characters,  or  Uie  sentiments  of  others ; 
and  though  we  wonder,  and  speculate  upon 
the  mind  that  could  thus  play  with  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  Shakespeare  himself 
remains  invisible  and  unknown,  like  a  mas- 
ter magician  regulating  the  machinery  which 
at  the  same  time  conceals  his  o:wn  person, 
and  astonishes  the  world. 

The  Tempest  is  generally  considered  Ae 
most  imaginative  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  certainly  it  contains  little,  in  scenery,  or 
circumstance,  that  can  be  associated  with 
ordinary  life.  In  the  character  of  Prospero, 
we  are  forcibly  strack  with  the  originality  of 
the  conception;  because  it  combines  what 
is  not  to  be  found  elsevdiere — the  art  of  a 
necromancer  with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity ;  and  when  he  lays 
down  his  magic  wand,  <<  unites  the  spell," 


and  doffii  tlie  mantle  of  enchantmeat,  he 
stands  before  us,  not  debased  and  powerieas, 
but  full  of  the  native  majesty  of  a  noUe- 
man  and  a  prince.  To  his  daughter,  tiie 
pure  and  spiritual  Miranda,  one  of  our  most 
talented,  yet  most  feminine  writers,*  has  so 
lately  done,  perhaps  more  than  justice,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  her  own  exqui-  , 
sitely  poetical  description  of  the  isIaiKl 
n3rmph,  who  has  ^sprung  up  into  beauty  | 
beneath  the  eye  of  her  father,  the  princely  ! 
magician ;  her  companions  the  rocks  and 
woods,  the  many-shaped,  many-tinted  doods 
and  the  silent  stars  ;  her  playmates  the 
ocean  billows  that  stoop  their  foamy  crests, 
and  run  rippling  to  kiss  her  feef 

Of  Ariel,  the  *<  delicate  Ariel,"  that  most 
ethereal  essence  that  ever  assumed  the  form 
of  beauty  in  the  glowing  visions  of  imagin- 
ation, what  can  we  say?  so  entirely  and 
purely  spiritual  is  this  aerial  being,  that  we 
know  not  whether  to  speak  of  him  as  call- 
ing up  <*  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  rolling 
the  thunder  clouds  along  the  stormy  heav- 
ens, whehning  the  helpless  mariners  in  the 
foaming  surge,  and  dashing  their  ''goodly 
bark"  upon  the  echoing  rocks;  or  if  Aer, 
gentle,  willing,  and  obedient,  hastening  on 
ready  service  at  a  moment's  bidding,  and 
asking  for  the  love,  as  well  as  the  approba- 
tion, of  the  island  lord.  We  know  of  no- 
thing within  the  range  of  ordinary  tfiought 
from  which  the  character  of  Ariel  can  be 
borrowed,  and  certainly  it  is  the  nearest  in 
approach  to  a  perfectly  original  conception, 
of  any  which  in  our  literature  adorns  the 
page  of  fiction. 

Of  Caliban,  too  monstrous  for  a  man — 
too  fiendish  for  a  beast,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  he  is  entirely  the  creature  of  imagina-  i 
tion ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  '] 
this  astonishing  drama,  the  mind  of  the  au-  J 
thor  seems  to  have  taken  the  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  which  human  genius  is  capa- 
ble. The  very  existence  of  these  beings  upon 
a  solitary  island,  isolated  and  shut  out  fh>m 
human  fellowship^  involves,  in  difficulties  as 
strange  as  insurmountable  to  ordinary  pow- 
ers, the  usual  course  of  thought  and  action, 
and  renders  it  infinitely  more  reconcilable  to 
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our  prejndicM,  that  Proepero,  in  raoh  a  aitaar 
tion, 

. «  with  thd  Man, 

And  tbtf  quick  spirit*  of  tha  ttnivene" 

should  hold  ^^  his  dialogues." 

How  beautiful,  amidst  all  the  complicated 
machiaeiy  of  her  father's  magic,  is  the  deli- 
cate simplicity  of  Miranda !  She  wonders 
not  at  the  prodigies  around  her,  because  her 
trust  and  her  love  are  centered  in  her  father, 
and  she  believes  him  to  have  power  to  dis- 
solve as  well  as  to  enforce  the  spell;  yet 
why  he  should  exercise  this  power  for  any 
other  than  humane  and  gracious  purposes, 
she  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive)  and  therefore 
she  ventures  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
wreck  of  a  *<  brave  vessel"  which  she  has 
first  seen  dashed  amongst  the  rocks,  and 
then  she  adds — 

**  Had  I  been  any  God  of  power,  I  woald 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  ahGald  the  good  ahip  ao  have  awaOow'd,  tad 
The  ft-elf  hUng  aonb  within  her." 

Finding  the  natural  disposition  to  wonder 
and  inquire,  just  dawning  in  her  mind, 
Prospero  thinks  it  time  to  explain  the  myste- 
ry of  their  situation,  and  then  follows  that 
touching  and  beautiful  description  of  their 
former  life,  their  wrongs,  and  sufferings, 
which,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  narrator,  lest  the  attention  of  his 
child  should  wander,  and  by  her  simple 
ejaculations  of  wonder  and  concern,  is  un- 
paralleled alike  for  its  imaginative  charm, 
and  for  its  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
nature.  For  instance,  when  Miranda  is 
questioned  by  her  father  whether  she  can 
remember  a  time  before  she  came  into  that 
cell,  and  whether  she  can  recall  such  by 
any  other  house,  or  person,  or  image,  she 
aoswerv— 

**MUUM»A. 

"TtafhroflT; 
And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  aararanoe 
That  my  rememhranee  warranu :  Had  I  not 
Foot  or  Are  women  once,  that  tended  mel 

Pnoarano. 
Thou  hadat  and  more,  Miranda.  But  how  is  it 
That  this  lires  in  thy  mind  1    What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abyam  oftimel 
irthon  reniember*8t  aaght  ere  thoa  cam'st  hare; 
How  thoo  cam'st  here  thoa  may'aL 


MtRJMVA. 


Bat  that  I  do  noL 


Fnoaramo. 

Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  tweWe  years  riaca, 
Thy  &ther  was  the  doke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

MlBAJOA 

Sir,  are  not  yoa  my  Ihtherl" 

Again,  when  Prospero  describes  the  hor- 
rors of  their  situation  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
how  natural  and  feminine  is  her  reply, 
and  his,  how  flill  of  tender  and  yet  noble 
feeling! 

"  FmoaFsno. 


**  la  few,  they  hurried  as  on  board  a  bark, 
Bore  as  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
InstinctlTely  had  qait  it    There  they  hoiat  as 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  as ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  na  hut  loTiag  wrong. 

MXVAHSA. 

Alack  I  what  tronble 
Waal  then  to  you  1 

Paosraao. 
O I  a  eherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !     Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  (torn  heayen, 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  (hll  salt." 

Ariel's  description  of  the  tempest  raised 
by  the  command  of  Prospero,  is  such  as 
none  but  the  livehest  imagination  could  have 
inspired. 


,**  All  haU,  great  master  1  grave  sir,  hall  I  I  come 
To  answer  thy  bret  pleasure;  be't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  Into  the  Are,  to  ride 
On  the  cnrFd  ckwds ;  to  thy  strong  biddiag  task 
Ariel,  aad  all  his  quality. 

Paoaniao. 
Hast  thou,  spirit. 
Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  theel 


To  6Very  article. 

I  boarded  the  king's  ship :  aow  oa  the  beak, 

Now  on  tha  waste,  the  de^k.  In  every  cabin, 

I  flam'd  amHxeroeiit.    Sometimes  I'd  divide 

And  burn  in  many  places:  on  the  top«ma«t, 

The  yards,  and  bolt>sprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 

Then  meet,  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precucpora 

O'  the  dreadful  thunder  clap,  more  niomAHiary 

And  «ight  outrunning  were  not.    The  flr«  and  cracks 

Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  moat  mighr>  Neptune 

Beem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 

Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake." 

After  all  this,  the  imperative  magician  re- 
quires yet  fartiier  service,  when  Ariel,  in 
language  true  to  a  nature  more  human  than 
his  own,  meekly  reminds  his  master  of  Uie 
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promised  freedom  for  which  his  spirit  is  ever 
pining. 

*»  I  pray  thee : 
Remember,  I  have  done  ihee  worlhy  wrTfoe, 
Told  thee  no  Ilea,  made  no  mistaklnga,  Mrr'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  gnimblinf  a :  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  All!  year. 

PmOSFBRO. 

IKMt  tboa  (brf et 

From  ivhat  a  torment  I  did  ttte  theel 


No. 


PaoaPBso. 


Thoa  dost;  and  thlnk'st  it  maeh  to  trend  the  oose 

Orthe  salt  deep; 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 

To  do  me  bnsinass  in  the  veins  of  the  earthi 

When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost." 

There  is  certainly  too  much  of  harshness 
and  contempt  to  suit  our  feelings,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  Prospero  addresses  to  his 
**  tricksy  spirit''  But  yet  sometimes,  when 
Ariel  asks  of  the  diligent  execution  of  his 
master's  mission,  <*Was't  not  well  done?" 
and  receives  a  gracious  answer  full  of  ap- 
probation ;  when  the  magician  turns  away 
from  coarser  natures  to  welcome  with  smiles 
his  invincible  messenger  in  the  air;  and 
especially  when  at  last  he  dismisses  him, 
with 

"My  Ariel, 
This  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  ilree,  and  ftre  thon  weB !" 

Thus  breaking  his  bondage  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  affection ;  we  have  only  to  extend 
our  thoughts  a  little  farther  beyond  the 
sphere  of  common  life,  and  we  feel  that  a 
spirit,  gentle,  and  pure,  and  elastic,  like  that 
of  Ariel,  would  be  more  tiian  soothed  by  a 
sin£^e  word  or  look  of  kindness— more  than 
rewarded  with  all  it  could  desire,  centred  in 
the  glorious  blessing  of  liberty. 

Even  the  monster  Caliban  has  also  an 
imagination  amongst  all  his  brutalities,  or 
how  could  he  thus  describe  the  influence  of 
the  magic  spell,  by  which  his  being  was 
•unrounded? 

*«  Be  not  aAar'd,  the  isle  is  AiU  of  noises, 
Soands,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 
ISometimes  a  thonsand  twanging  instrumenu 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
Win  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
Hie  donds  methonght,  would  open  and  show  riches. 
Ready  to  drop  opon  me ;  that  when  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  dream  again." 


The  following  passage,  well  known  1c 
every  reader,  can  never  become  too  fomilkr, 
or  lose  its  poetic  and  highly  imagiiiative 
charm  by  repetition : 


*  these  onr  actors, 


As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fkbrlc  of  this  irWoa, 
The  eloud>capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  pai^ 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  iiseli; 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissoWe ; 
And,  like  this  unsubsuntial  pageant  Ikdad, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  lift 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep."—  ' 

How  beautiful,  and  still  imaginative  is  iht 
scene,  in  which  the  heart  of  the  Tn^gif^n 
begins  to  melt  for  the  sufierings  of  those 
he  has  been  afflicting  with  retiibutive  jw- 
tice! 

**  Say,  my  spirit. 
How  fhres  the  king  and  Ms  IbllowersV 

AnixL. 
Conflned  together 

In  the  same  fhsbion  as  yon  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  yon  left  them ;  all  prisoners,  sir. 
In  the  lime  groTe  which  weatherfeada  yonr  caB ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release.    Ths  kiiv« 
HIa  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  diecrncted ;       i 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  theas,  ' 

Brim>Aill  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but,  rkioBy, 
Him  that  yon  term'd  the  good  old  lord,  Goaaaio, 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter  drape 
From  eoYes  of  reeds :  yonr  charm  ao  mtnmgtf  wwks 


That  if  yon  now  beheld  them,  your 
Wonld  become  tender. 

Pnospsno. 
Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit) 


Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  hnman. 

PaOSMEO. 

And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  tonch,  n  I 

Of  their  afflletionsi  and  shaH  not  mjmtU, 

One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 

FassionM  as  they,  be  kindlier  moT'd  than  tkon  astt 

Thoogk  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  at*«ck  toAi 

quick. 
Yet  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fhry 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  Yirtne  than  In  Tengeanee :  they  b«iaf  pMAcm^ 
The  sole  drift  of  my  pnrpoee  doth  exiead 
Not  a  ttown  flirther.    Go,  releaae  them.  Anal ! 
My  charms  Til  break,  their  senses  1*11 1 
And  they  shall  be  themselTee. 


ru  fetch  them,  sir. 

FaOSFBBO. 

Ye  elres,  of  hills,  brooks,  standfaig  lakaa,  na4  gr^nm . 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sanda  with  priallMa  Iboi 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptnne,  and  do  Ay  hi■^ 
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Wb0B  h«  eoma*  back ;  you  demy-pnppflts.  that 
By  moon-shine  do  tho  f  roon  Mor  ring leta  make. 
Whereof  tho  ewe  not  bites;  end  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  It  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hoar  the  solemn  eurftw  :  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be,)  I  hare  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  son,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  wiadsi 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  asur'd  vaalt 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giTon  Are,  and  rilled  Jove's  stent  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake :  and  by  the  spnrs  pluck'd  up 
Tko  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command, 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers ;  op'd,  and  let  them  forth, 
By  my  so  potent  art.    But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjnre :  and  when  I  have  reqnir'd 
Bone  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  stalT, 
Bury  It  ceruln  fkthoms  In  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plnngmet  sound, 
m  drown  my  book." 

It  IB  easy  to  bring  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  imagination — more  easy  from  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare  than  from  that  of  any  other 
writer ;  but  what  language  shall  describe  its 
power !  what  hand  shall  reach  to  the  utmost 
boundary  of  space  and  time — ^from  the 
source  of  light  to  the  centre  of  darkness—^ 
from  the  heights  of  heaven,  to  the  depths  of 
hell,  to  draw  forth  the  attributes  of  imagina- 
tion, and  embody  them  in  a  visible  sign  ? 
Countless  as  the  varieties  of  human  charac- 
ter are  those  of  the  nature  and  office  of  this 
active  principle;  and  whatever  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mind — to  happiness  or  misery 
— to  good  or  evil,  imagination,  faithful  to  the 
impulse  of  the  feelings,  ranges  through  crea- 
tion, collecting  sweets  or  bitters — delicious 
food,  or  deadly  poison. 

This  faculty,  more  than  any  other,  be- 
speaks the  progress,  or  the  declension  of  the 
immortal  soul.  Like  the  dove  of  peace,  it 
soars  with  the  spirit  in  its  upward  flight — 
like  the  ominous  raven  it  goes  before  it  in  its 
downward  fall.  To  those  who  seek  for 
beauty  and  happiness,  imagination  Iif\s  the 
veil  of  nature,  and  discloses  ail  her  charms, 
unfolds  the  rosebud  to  the  morning  sun, 
wakens  the  lark  to  sing  his  matins  to  the 
purple  dawn,  or  folds  back  the  mantle  of 
mis^  clouds,  and  calls  upon  the  day-beam 
to  arise ;  while  those  who  close  their  eyes 
upon  the  loveliness  that  smiles  arotmd  them, 
it  darkens  with  a  tenfold  gloom,  sharpening 
the  thorns  that  lie  beneath  their  feet,  stun- 
niag  the  ear  with  the  harsh  tumult  of  dis- 
cordant scnuids,  rousing  the  bellowing  deep 


with  storm  and  tempest,  pouring  the  waters 
of  bittemes  upon  the  pleasant  paths  of  earth, 
and  calling  upon  the  troubled  elements  to 
bring  their  tribute  of  despair. 

What  then  is  imagination  to  the  good  or 
to  the  evil?  An  angel  whose  protecting 
wings  are  stretched  out  above  the  pathway 
to  the  gates  of  heaven—a  demon  whose 
ghastly  image  beckons  from  precipice  to 
gulf— down,  down  into  the  fathomless  abyss 
of  endless  night:  a  gentle  visitant,  who 
brings  a  tribute  of  sweet  flowers — a  fearful 
harbinger  of  storms  and  darkness:  a  voice 
of  melody  that  sings  before  us  as  we  jour- 
ney on — a  cry  that  tells  of  horrors  yet  to 
come:  a  wreath  of  beauty  shadowing  our 
upward  gaze — a  crown  of  thorns  encircling 
a  bleeding  brow:  a  wilderness  of  verdure 
spread  beneath  our  wandering  steps — an 
adder  in  that  verdure  lurking  to  destroy: 
a  comforter  whose  smile  difiuses  light— en 
enemy  whose  envenomed  arrow  rankles  in 
the  heart:  a  joyful  messenger  going  forth 
upon  an  embassy  of  love — a  hideous  mon- 
ster howling  at  the  gates  of  hell. 

True  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  imagi- 
nation rushes  forth  with  certain  aim,  and 
never  brings  home  sweets  to  the  malevolent, 
or  poison  to  the  pure  heart ;  but  penetrating 
into  paths  unknown,  gathers  riches  for  the 
supply  of  confidence  and  hope,  or  collecting 
its  evidence  from  ^  trifles  light  as  air,"  shar- 
pens the  pangs  of  envy  and  mistrust. 

There  are  who  treat  imagination  as  a 
light  to  be  extinguished — a  power  to  be 
overcome — a  demon  to  be  exorcised.  But 
ask  the  child  who  sits  with  sullen  brow  be- 
neath unnatural  discipline,  whether  imagi- 
nation is  not  pointing  to  flowery  paths,  and 
stimulating  his  unbroken  will  to  seek  them 
in  despite  of  stripes  and  tears.  Ask  the 
self-isolated  misanthrope,  when  lonely  and 
unloved  he  broods  over  the  dark  future  and 
the  joyless  past,  whether  imagination  does 
not  call  up  images  of  social  comfort,  of 
friendly  intercourse,  and  "  homefelt  delight," 
which  his  sad  solitude  can  never  know. 
Ask  the  pale  monk  whose  daily  penance 
drags  him  to  an  early  grave,  whether  im- 
agination steals  not  with  the  moonbeams 
into  his  silent  cell,  whispering  of  another 
heaven  than  that  of  which  he  reads— a  hea- 
ven even  upon  earth,  to  which  a  broken  vow, 
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a  church  in  arms,  a  name  struck  out  from 
the  community  of  saints,  are  in  comparison 
as  nothing.  Ask  the  criminal  at  the  gallow's 
foot,  when  chains,  and  judges,  and  penitence 
and  priests,  have  done  their  utmost  to  fortify 
his  soul  for  its  last  mortal  struggle,  whether 
imagination  does  not  paint  the  picture  of 
his  cottage  in  the  wood,  with  her  whose 
prayers  he  has  neglected,  fondly  watching 
fi>r  his  return,  and  whether  the  voices  of  his 
children  come  not  on  the  wandering  gale, 
as  they  lift  their  innocent  hands  to  heaven, 
and  bless  their  father  in  their  evening  hymns. 
Yes  I  and  the  stem  moralist,  who  would 
strike  out  imagination  from  the  soul  of  man, 
must  first  extinguish  the  principle  of  life. 
What  then  remains  ?  That  those  who  have 
ihe  conduct  of  the  infant  mind,  should  seek  to 
stamp  it  with  a  living  impress  of  the  k>veli- 
ness  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice ; 
and  that  the  passions  and  affections  should 
be  so  disciplined,  that  imagination,  the  busy 
faculty  which  must,  and  will  exist,  and  act, 
either  for  happiness  or  misery,  for  good  or 
evil,  may  bring  home  to  the  hungry  soul 
food  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  an  immortal 
being,  and  dispense  from  out  ihe  fulness  of 
a  grateful  heart,  the  richest  tribute  man  can 
ofier  at  the  throne  of  God. 


POWER. 


Power,  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  writ- 
ing poetry,  admits  of  two  distinctions — as  it 
relates  to  language  and  to  mind.  The 
former,  however,  is  always  dependent  upon 
and  subservient  to  the  latter ;  but  the  power 
of  mind  may  exist  where  there  is  little  or  no 
facility  in  the  use  of  appropriate  words. 
Were  it  possible  that  powerful  language 
could  proceed  from  an  imbecile  mind,  the 
efieet  would  be,  that  of  heaping  together 
ponderous  words,  and  incongruous  images, 
so  as  to  extend  and  magnify  confusion, 
without  rendering  any  single  thought  im- 
pressive. 

That  the  force  of  our  ideas  must  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  the  strength  of  our 
impressionsyos  as  clear,  as  that  the  vividness 
of  a  picture  must  depend  upon  the  colours 
in  which  it  is  painted ;  but  in  addition  to 


impression,  there  is  a  tide  of  feeling  which 
flows  through  the  mind  of  man,  in  diffiereni 
degrees  of  velocity  and  depth,  awakening 
his  imagination,  stimulating  his  energies, 
and  supporting  him  under  every  intellectual 
effort  This  tide  of  natural  feeling  obtaina 
the  character  of  eothusiaam,  or  power,  ae- 
eording  to  the  concomitants  with  which  it 
operates.  If  connected  with  great  sensibility, 
and  liveliness  of  imagination,  without  clear 
perceptions,  sound  judgment,  or  habits  of 
deep  reasoning,  it  is  with  strict  propriety 
called  enthusiasm ;  and  as  such  works  won- 
ders amongst  mankind.  Indeed  we  are  in- 
debted to  enthusiasm  for  a  great  proportion 
of  what  is  new  in  theory,  and  experimental 
in  practice ;  as  well  as  for  most  of  the  aston- 
ishing instances  of  valour,  enterprize,  and 
zeal  with  which  the  page  of  history  is  enliv- 
ened and  adorned.  But  enthusiasm,  while 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  power  in  its  first 
impulse,  is  essentially  different  in  its  operar 
tion.  Enthusiasm  in  action  aims  at  one 
point  of  ardent  desire,  and  regards  neither 
time,  nor  space,  nor  difficulty,  nor  absurdity, 
in  attaining  it;  while  true  mental  power,  in 
strict  alliance  with  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  mind,  is  the  impetus  which  forces 
th^n  into  action,  so  as  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  by  the  concentrated  strength  of 
human  intellect  directed  to  an  attainable 
object 

When  this  principle  is  diffused  through 
the  medium  of  language,  it  imparts  a  portion 
of  its  own  nature,  commanding  conviction, 
stimulating  ardour,  and  rousing  determined 
action;  or,  bursting  upon  the  poetic  soul 
like  sunshine  through  the  clouds  of  morning, 
it  opens  the  book  of  nature,  and  reveals  a 
new  world  of  light  and  loveliness,  and  glory. 
It  creates  not  only  conviction  and  approval, 
but  actual  sensation;  and  thrills  through 
the  awakened  feelings,  like  those  tremendous 
manifestations  of  physical  force,  which  by 
the  combined  agency  of  different  elements 
produce  the  most  wonderful,  and  sometimes 
the  most  calamitous  results. 

Were  it  possible  that  in  any  human  mind, 
its  faculties  could  have  a  complete  cuid  evi- 
dent existence  and  yet  lie  dormant,  we 
should  say  of  such  a  mind  that  power  alone 
was  wanting ;  but  since  there  must  be  some 
power  to  stimuhU)  th^  slightest  voluntaiy 
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act,  we  must  speak  of  this  faculty  as  being 
always  present,  and  existing  in  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree.  Persons  deficient  in  this  fac- 
ulty and  no  other,  are  always  content  to 
imitate ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  possess 
the  other  requisites  for  successful  exertion, 
they  sometimes  imitate  with  great  ability 
and  exactness,  ^ile  they  shrink  from  the 
very  thought  of  attempting  any  thing  with- 
out a  model,  from  an  internal  consciousness 
of  inability.  That  many  venture  to  strike 
out  into  new  paths  without  attaining  any 
thing  like  excellence,  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  some  other  mental  quality ;  and  that  some 
continue  to  pursue  such  paths  to  their  own 
shame,  and  the  annoyance  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  arises  from  their  enthusiasm,  not 
from  their  power.  Yet  while  many  wander 
on  in  this  eccentric  course,  without  ever 
being  aware  of  their  inability  to  succeed, 
we  believe  that  no  man  ever  yet  voluntarily 
commenced  a  deliberate  undertaking,  with- 
out some  internal  evidence  of  power,  where 
it  really  did  exist  A  sudden  efibrt  is  no  test, 
because  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  mind  to 
examine  itB  own  resources;  but  the  man 
who  has  this  evidence,  will  work  out  his 
determined  way,  though  all  the  world  should 
pronounce  him  incompetent,  and  exclaim  at 
his  absurdity. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  this  evidence  always 
accompanies  the  possession  of  power,  how 
is  it  that  certain  individuals  have  not  been 
aware  of  its  existence  until  circumstances 
have  called  forth  their  energies  ?  I  answer, 
it  is  the  test  alone  which  brings  this  confi- 
dence to  light ;  but  even  these  individuals, 
for  any  thing  which  history  tells  us  to  the 
contrary,  may  have  had  in  their  private 
walk  precisely  the  same  sensations  on  com- 
mencing any  trifling  undertaking,  as  after- 
wards accompanied  their  more  public  and 
splendid  career.  We  are  not  told  with  what 
energy  or  skill  Cincinnatus  cultivated  his 
farm,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  he  did  not 
feel  the  same  consciousness  of  power  in 
conducting  his  agricultural  pursuits,  as  in 
regulating  the  aflairs  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome.  Still  it  would  be  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  power  always  exists  in  the  same 
mind  in  an  equal  degree.  There  are  physi- 
cal as  well  as  other  causes  why  this  should 
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not  be  the  case.  There  must  to  every  indi- 
vidual, liable  to  human  weakness  and  infir- 
mity, be  seasons  when  merely  to  ihink 
deftmtely  requires  an  effort — when  desire 
foals,  and  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  bur- 
den; but  when  the  poet  speaks  of  the  bliss- 
ful moment  of  inspiration,  we  suppose  it  to 
be  that  in  which  all  his  highest  faculties  are 
in  agreeable  exercise,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  operations  of  mental  power  are  un- 
impeded. 

Amongst  our  poets,  those  who  display  the 
greatest  power  of  mind,  are  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Young.  Had  Young  possessed  the 
requisite  of  taste,  he  would  perhaps  have 
rivalled  even  Milton  in  power;  but  such  is 
his  choice  of  images  and  words,  that  by  the 
frequent  and  sudden  introduction  of  hetero- 
geneous and  inferior  ideas,  he  nullifies  what 
would  otherwise  be  sublime,  and  by  break- 
ing the  chain  of  association,  strikes  out,  as 
it  were,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  ponderous  magnitude  of  his 
images,  heaped  together  without  room  for 
adjustment  in  the  mind,  resembles  rather 
the  accumulation  of  loose  masses  of  unce- 
mented  granite,  than  the  majestic  mountain, 
of  which  each  separate  portion  helps  to 
constitute  a  mighty  whole.  Still  we  must 
acknowledge  of  this  immortal  poet,  that  his 
path  was  in  the  heavens,  and  that  his  soul 
was  suited  to  the  celestial  sphere  in  which 
it  seemed  to  live  and  expand  as  in  its  native 
element  We  can  feel  no  doubt  that  his 
own  conceptions  were  magnificent  as  the 
stars  amongst  which  his  spirit  wandered, 
and  had  his  mode  of  conveying  these  con- 
ceptions to  the  minds  of  others  been  equal 
to  their  own  original  sublimity,  he  would 
have  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  our  poets 
in  the  region  of  power. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  poetry  of  Young 
is  too  massive  and  complex  in  its  imagery 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  natural  and 
ordinary  association,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  many  instances.  Those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  his  writings— even  his  greatest 
admirers,  must  acknowledge,  that  in  one 
line  of  his  works,  they  often  meet  with  mat- 
ter, which  if  diffused  and  poetically  enlarged 
upon,  would  fill  pages,  better  calculated  to 
I  please,  as  well  as  to  instruct 


**Bow  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  aofast, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderAil  if  mnn ! 
How  paMing  wonder  He  who  made  him  each  I   ^ 
Who  cenir'd  in  oar  make  such  atraBge  extreme* ! 
From  different  naturae,  marTHIoualy  mixM,  , 

Connexion  exquiait«  of  different  worldn ! 
DiatiDffolsh'd  link  in  belng'a  endlees  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity !" 

Thus  far  the  mind  may  keep  pace  with 
the  writer,  and,  especially  by  the  last  tviro 
lines,  must  be  impressed  with  ideas  at  once 
clear,  imaginative,  and  sublime.  Those 
which  immediately  follow  are  less  happy. 

u  ▲  beam  ethereal,  aaUed,  and  abaorb'd ! 
Thoagh  BuUied  and  diahonour'd,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  ofgreatnen  abaolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  ofdaet  I 
Helpleea  immortal !  insect  inllnile ! 
A  worm !  a  god !  I  tremble  at  myself; 
And  In  myself  am  lost." 

One  instance  more,  and  we  turn  to  pas- 
sages of  a  different  character. 

**  Loreaso,  blush  at  terror  fbr  a  death 
Which  giTee  thee  to  repose  tn  festire  bowers, 
Where  nectara  sparkle,  angels  minister, 
And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  crown, 
And  eternise,  the  birth,  bloom,  bursts  of  bliss." 

It  is  really  a  relief  to  pass  on  from  this 
laborious  collection  of  disjointed  ideas,  to 
instances  of  more  perfect  sublimity,  which 
also  abound  in  the  works  of  the  same  poet 
What  can  exceed  in  power  and  beauty  his 
first  address  to  Night? 

^  Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  raylese  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world. 
Bileaee  how  dread  I  and  darkness  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye  nor  list'ning  ear  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    'TIs  as  the  general  pulse 
Oriifb  stood  stin,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awfo]  pause!  prophetic  of  her  end." 

Again,  his  appeal  to  the  Divine  Inspirer 
of  his  solemn  thoughts,  is  full  of  majesty  and 
power. 

"  Man's  Author,  End,  Restorer,  Law,  and  Judge ! 
Thine,  all ;  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloomy  night. 
With  all  her  wealth,  and  all  her  radiant  worlds. 
What  night  eternal,  but  a  flt>wn  from  thee  1 
What  heaTon's  meridian  glory,  bnt  thy  smile  7 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,  not  human  praise, 
WhUe  heaTen*s  high  host  in  hallelujahs  live ! 
O  may  I  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
My  eoul  In  praise  to  Him  who  gave  my  sool. 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  Ihir, 
Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  Love,  by  thee, 
O  Boat  adorable !  moat  nnadom'd ! 
VThere  shall  that  praise  begin  which  ne*er  should  end ! 
Where'er  I  tarn,  what  claim  on  all  applause ! 


How  Is  night's  sable  maatlo  laboured  o'er, 

How  richly  wrought  with  attrlbutee  divine ! 

What  wtadoB shines!  what  love!  Thtemidn)fktpoav> 

This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  words  inlaid  I 

Built  with  divine  ambition  I  nought  to  thee : 

For  others  this  proAislon.    Thou,  apart. 

Above,  beyond,  O  tell  me,  mighty  Mind  1 

Where  art  thou  1  shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  1 

Call  to  the  sun,  or  ask  the  roaring  wiuds. 

For  their  Creator  1  shall  I  question  kmd 

The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells  1 

Or  holds  He  forious  storms  in  straiteu'd  reins. 

And  bids  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  his  rapid  carl 

^  The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  nature's  birth ; 
And  nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 
Her  diasolutlon,  his  euspended  smile ! 
The  great  First— last  I  pavilion'd  high  he  alta 
In  darkness,  from  Excessive  splendour,  borne. 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost. 
His  glory«  to  created  glory  bright 
As  that  to  central  horrors :  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars,  and  spans  immensity." 

Young's  description  of  truth  is  also  strong- 
ly characterized  by  power. 

*'  Bee  from  her  tombs  as  from  an  htunUe  shrlae, 
Truth,  radiant  goddess,  sallies  on  my  soul. 
And  puts  delusion's  dusky  train  to  flight ; 
Dispels  the  mist  our  sultry  paaatons  raise 
From  objecu  low,  terrestrial,  and  obscene, 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things. 
Which  no  man,  nnalRicted,  ever  saw. 
Pulls  oflTthe  veil  from  virtue's  rising  channs ; 
Detects  temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
Truth  bids  me  look  on  men  as  autumn  leavea, 
And  all  they  Meed  for  as  the  snmmer*a  duet 
Driven  by  the  whirlwind :  lighted  by  her  beana, 
I  widen  my  horizon,  gain  new  powers. 
Bee  things  invisible,  fbel  things  remote, 
Am  present  with  Aiturities ;  think  nought 
To  man  so  foreign  as  the  joys  possessed ; 
Nought  so  much  his,  as  those  beyond  the  grave." 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  in  extended 
passages,  as  in  distinct  thoughts,  and  single 
expressions,  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  power  of  this  dignified  and  majestic 
writer.      '^ Silence  and  darkness!    solemn; 
sisters  f   is  a  striking  illustration  of  how  | 
great  an  extent  of  sublimity  may  be  embo- 1 
died  in  a  few  simple  and  well  chosen  words ; 
and  it  is  unquestionably  to  beauties  of  this 
description  that  Young  is  indebted  ibr  his 
high  rank  amongst  our  poets. 

The  same  faculty  of  mind  is  exhibited 
under  a  different  character  in  the  writings 
of  Pope.  Power  as  an  impulse  is  less  ftp> 
parent  here,  but  in  its  mode  of  operatioii  it 
is  more  uniform  and  efficient  Pope  is  less 
an  enthusiast  than  Young,  and  therelbre  he 
pays  more  regard  to  means;  whilst  the 
agency  by  which  these  means  are  bronghl 
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to  bear  upon  their  object  seema  to  be  ilam- 
bering  in  silent  pomfK  The  genius  of  Young 
gives  us  the  idea  of  continued,  extraordinary, 
and  sometimes  ineffectual  effort — even  in  the 
dead  of  night  counting  the  stars,  grappling 
with  darkness,  and  grasping  at  infinity; 
while  we  imagine  that  of  Pope  seated  on  a 
throne  of  majesty,  collecting,  combining,  and 
controlling  the  elements  of  mind,  by  author- 
ity, rather  than  by  direct  force.  The  power 
of  Young  resembles  that  of  a  volcano,  an 
earthquake,  or  a  storm  of  thunder — that  of 
Pope  is  like  the  flow  of  a  broad  and  potent 
river— too  copious  to  be  interrupted  in  its 
course — ^too  deep  to  be  impetuous.  And  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  general  agency  of  such  a  river  by  oh- 
serving  any  particular  portion  of  its  surface, 
so  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  character  of 
Pope,  to  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  power  as  a  poet,  by  any  particular 
selection  from  his  writings.  One  instance, 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  repetition, 
will  serve  our  purpose. 

"All  are  but  paru  ofona  ttapendoiM  whole, 
WhoM  body  Natore  is,  and  God  the  aoal ; 
That,  chang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  aame, 
Great  in  the  earth,  aa  ia  the  ethereal  llrame, 
Warms  in  the  aan,  refreahea  in  the  breese. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lires  through  all  llib,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Bpreads  nttdWIded,  operates  unspent, 
Br«nthea  in  our  sonl,  inlbrnu  our  mortal  part, 
As  fhll,  as  perfbct,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
Aa  fhn,  as  perfeet,  in  rile  man  that  moarna. 
An  the  r^>t  aer^h  that  adores  and  bums; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  flila,  h^  bounds,  eonnects,  and  eqnaUi  alL" 

'  As  a  proof  that  the  exercise  of  power  is 
Dot  dependent  upon  tlie  magnitude  or  sub- 
limity of  the  subject  described,  we  will  add 
another  passage  from  the  same  writer — a 
singular  paradox— an  example  of  power  ex- 
hibited in  the  description  of  a  spider's  web ! 

"  Tbe  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Faeln  at  each  thread,  and  Utos  along  the  line." 


Here  we  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  most 
delicate  sensibility,  the  most  acute  percep- 
tion, and  the  wonderful  expansion  and  dura- 
tion of  the  principle  of  life,  in  connection 
with  the  frailest,  and  one  of  the  least  per- 
ceptible objects  in  nature,  without  in  any 
Tvay  interfering  with  our  distinct  ideas  of  that 
object;  an  evidence  of  mental  power,  well 


worthy  of  the  genius  that  unbound  the  lyre 
of  Homer,  and  awakened  fresh  music  from 
his  immortal  strains. 

But  it  is  in  contemplating  the  nature  of 
Milton's  genius,  in  its  connection  with  power, 
that  we  behold  at  once  the  full  force  of  a 
stupendous  impulse,  associated  with  the 
greatest  possible  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
best  means  of  action.  The  difference  to  be 
observed  in  the  character  of  power,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Milton,  is, 
that  the  former  Eiffects  us  rather  as  the  writ- 
ten transcript  of  well  concocted  thoughts ; 
while  the  latter,  bursting  forth  from  the  na- 
tural, and  immediate,  and  constantly  operat- 
ing force  of  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  mind, 
opens  for  itself— for  us — for  the  whole  world 
and  for  ages  yet  to  come,  the  gates  of  a 
paradise  of  thought,  pours  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing flood  of  li^ht,  and  diffuses  through  a  re- 
gion of  unexplored  sublimity,  the  loveliness 
of  nature  and  the  harmony  of  truth. 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  Milton,  we  have 
perpetual  evidence  of  hisinspiration^-of  the 
fulness  of  the  fountain  of  poetic  feeing,  whose 
copious  streams  are  rich  in  majesty,  and 
beauty,  and  spiritual  life ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  fountain  could  never  have  been 
sealed  save  by  a  hand  divine.  One  tribu- 
tary and  mighty  spring  was  dosed,  but  the 
waters  only  became  more  pure  and  harmo- 
nious, and  derived  from  their  divine  original 
a  more  seraphic  sweetness — a  grandeur 
more  sublime.  We  feel  that  Milton  could 
not  but  have  written  as  he  did.  He  was  less 
capable  of  subduing  the  impulse  of  his  soul, 
than  of  finding  a  language  suited  to  its 
highest  aspirations:  and  it  is  this  uncon- 
trollable impulse  operating  in  conjunction 
with  the  noblest  faculties  of  human  nature, 
which  constitutes  his  power. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  power  of 
Milton's  muse,  than  by  selecting  from  his 
works,  passages  descriptive  of  the  two  op- 
posite principles  of  good  and  evil.  On  the 
character  of  Satan  the  poet  has  bestowed  so 
much  of  Uie  native  energy  of  his  genius, 
that  we  scarcely  feel  as  we  ought  to,  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  evil  to  degrade  and  debase. 

"Forthnvith  upright  he  rears  firom  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  suture ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driren  backward,  alope  their  pointing  apirsa,  sad, 
roQ'd, 
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In  Mllowt,  letiTe  In  the  midst  a  horrid  ▼•}«. 
Then  with  expanded  winp  he  ateere  hie  flight 

Alofti  incumbent  on  the  duaky  air, 

That  felt  unuaual  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 

He  lighu,  irit  were  land  that  ever  barned 

With  tolidi  aa  the  lake  with  liquid  Are ; 

And  auch  appeared  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 

or  subterranean  wind  tranaporta  a  hill 

Torn  from  Pelorus,  or  the  ahattered  aide 

or  thundering  .fitna,  whose  combustible 

And  (Vieled  entrails  thence  conceiving  Are, 

Sublimed  with  mineral  Airy,  and  the  winds, 

And  leave  a  ainged  boUom  all  involved 

With  atench  and  amoke :  euch  reating  found  the  sole 

Ofunbleaaed  feet." 


-"  he,  above  the  rest 


In  shape  and  geature  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  aa  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horixontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  fl'om  behind  the  mooOf 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarehs." 

"  He  spake  :  and  to  confirm  his  words,  ontJlew 
Bullions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  ft'om  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaae 
I      Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  raged 

Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven." 


-**  The  other  shape, 


If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed. 

For  each  seemed  ailher ;  black  it  alood  aa  nig  hi, 

Fierce  as  ten  forles,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadftil  dart ;  what  seemed  hb  head, 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

SaOin  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving,  onward  cams  as  fiist 

With  horrid  strides :  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  mljrht  be  admired ; 

Admired,  not  Ihared ;  God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  nor  shunned  ; 

And  with  disdalnfol  look  thus  first  began." 

"I  fled,  and  cried  out.  Death ! 

Bell  trembled  at  the  hideoua  name,  and  sighed 
From  aU  her  caves,  and  bach  resoaaded,  Death !" 

"  Horror  and  doubt  distract 


His  troobled  thoughts,  and  firom  the  bottom  atir 

The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  heU 

Be  brings,  and  round  idmnt  him,  nor  IVom  hell 

One  step,  no  more  than  (Vom  himself,  can  fly 

By  change  of  plan ;  now  consci«nre  wakes  deepair, 

That  slumbered ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 

Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  suffbrings  must  ensae. 

Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 

fjiy  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  flxed  sad ; 

Sometimes  towards  heaven,  and  the  foil  blaalng  son, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower. 

Me  miserable,  which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  1 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 

And,  in  the  loweet  deep,  a  lower  deep 


.  Still  Ihreacenhig  to  deronr  me  opena  wido 
To  which  the  hell  I  saflhr  eeoma  a  haavo. 

Oh  !  then,  at  last  relent :  Is  there  no  placo 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  7 
None  left  bat  my  snbmlaaioB ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  mjr  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spiriu  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  anbmlt,  boasting  I  ooold  aobdoe     • 
The  Omnipotent !    Ah  me !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  heU, 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 
The  lower  still  I  fhll,  only  supreme 
In  misery :  snch  joy  ambition  finds.*' 


We  DOW  change  the  subject,  and  see  how 
the  same  genius  can  ascend  from  the  lowest  i 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  highest  regions  of  puri- 
ty and  bliss,  tuning  his  harp  to  straios  that 
harmonize  with  both. 


**  No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  bnt  aD 
The  multitude  of  angeU,  with  a  shout 
Lood  aa  ft'om  nombers  without  number,  sweet 
Aa  fh»m  blessed  voices,  uttering  joy.  Heaves  tmm^ 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions." 


I 


**  Immortal  anmranth,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  font  by  the  tree  of  life. 
Began  to  bloom :  hot  soon  fur  nmn's  ofl*enoe 
To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Blyslaa  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  those  thai  never  fiide,  the  spirits  elect. 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks,  inwreathed  witli  benms ; 
Now  in  lonae  garlands  thick  thrown  olT,  the  bright 
Pnvement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  stone, 
Im  pearled  with  oeleatial  roaea  smiled. 
Then  crowned  again,  their  gcrfden  harpa  they  took. 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hnng,  and  with  preamble  aweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodions  part,  such  concord  is  in  heaven." 

**  So  apake  the  cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebehe, 
Severe  in  ynuthflil  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible :  abashed  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodnees  la,  and  aaw 
Virtue  In  her  shape  how  lovely :  saw,  and  pined 
His  loss." 

**  Ban,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  flrat  bor% 
Or  of  tiM  fitemal  co>etemnl  beam ! 
May  I  express  thee  unblnmed  1    Since  Ood  la  Ugbt, 
And  never  but  in  unappronchrd  light 
Dwelt  fh»m  eternity ;  dwelt  tlien  in  thee, 
Bright  efilneiice  of  bright  essence  iacreate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  efhereal  stream. 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  telll    Before  the  svn 
Befiire  the  heavens  thon  weru  and  at  the  voice 
Of  Ood,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invent 
The  rising  world  of  wm^rs  dark  and  deep, 
Won  fh>m  the  void  and  formless  iuflniie." 
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*  And  chiefly  thoa,  O  Spirit,  tliat  imt  prefer 
Belbre  all  lemplat  tlie  upritbl  iieart  and  pure, 
Iiwtrucc  me,  for  thon  know*«t ;  thoa  flrom  the  first 
Waat  preaeof,  and  with  mighty  winga  oQUpraad 
I>uv«>like  Mt'st  brooding  on  the  vaat  ahyia, 
And  mad'at  it  pregnant ;  wiiat  in  me  it  dark, 
niamlne ;  what  is  low,  raiae  and  anpport ; 
Thai  to  the  height  ofihle  great  argomcnt, 
I  may  aaeert  eternal  Providence, 
And  Justiry  the  waya  of  God  to  men.*' 

^  Ilenceforth  1  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best. 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 
Ai  in  his  presence ;  ever  to  observe 
His  providence ;  and  on  him  sole  depend, 
MerciAil  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Btill  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplished  great  things,  by  things  deemed  weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek ;  that  snflTering  for  troth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory. 
And  to  the  fUthnil,  death  the  gate  of  lift ; 
Taught  this  by  his  ezsmple,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blessed.'* 

If  power  be  the  faculty  which  presents  us 
most  clearly  and  forcibly  with  ideas  that  lie 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  thought,  there 
is  then  a  power  in  beauty,  as  well  as  in  sub- 
limity— a  power  in  the  language  of  the  af- 
fections to  awaken  their  echo  in  the  human 
heart,  and  in  pure  and  holy  aspirations,  to 
call  us  back  to  all  the  good  we  have  for- 
saken, and  to  lead  us  forward  to  all  that  yet 
may  be  attained. 

That  beautiful  and  majestic  hymn  in 
which  Milton  describes  our  first  parents,  as 
calling  upon  the  creation — upon  every 
bright  and  glorious  creature — to  join  in  the 
solemn  praises  of  their  universal  Creator, 
comprehends  all  that  we  can  imagine,  botli 
of  the  harmony  of  verse,  and  the  force  of 
mental  power.  Widely  as  we  may  have 
wandered  from  the  purity  and  the  innocence 
ofthe  first  inhabitants  of  paradise,  this  morn- 
ing hymn  seems  to  burst  upon  us  like  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  when  gratitude  and 
love  shall  again  become  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  re-illumined  soul.  We  see 
around  us  even  now  the  same  attributes  of 
divinity— the  sun,  the  "eye  of  this  great 
world,"  the  moon  tliat  "meets  the  orient 
Hun,"  and  the  "  fixed  stars"— we  feel  "  the 
winds  that  from  four  quarters  blow" — we 
hear  the  warbling  flow  of  the  fountains — 

»  The  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  Heaven's  gate  ascend"— 

wc  behold  the  world  of  animate  ana  mov- 
ing life — creatures  that  "  in  waters  glide," 


or  "stately  tread  the  earth,"  or  "lowly 
creep,"  and  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
work  and  the  care  of  an  Almighty  hand ; 
but  where  is  the  fresh  impulse  of  undeviating 
will  to  worship  that  Almighty  Father?  will 
it  return  with  the  contemplatit  a  of  his  attri- 
butes, and  stimulate  us  to  a  more  faithful 
service,  or  inspire  a  holier  love  ? 

We  are  not  among  those  who  would  limit 
the  means  appointed  by  Omnipotence  for 
winning  back  the  wanderer  from  the  fold, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
is  impossible  studiously  to  examine,  and  se- 
riously to  consider  the  well  d^**ected  aim  of 
Milton's  genius,  without  feeling  a  fresh  con- 
viction that  such  should  be  the  high  and 
glorious  purpose  of  all  human  intellect— to 
dignify  the  immortal  nature  of  man — ^to 
throw  open  as  far  as  human  powers  permit, 
the  great  plan  of  Divine  benevolence,  and 
to  teach  the  importent  lesson,  that  where 
we  cannot  wholly  understand,  we  'may 
humbly  admire,  and  where  we  cannot  pene- 
trate, we  should  trust 

In  connexion  witli  mental  power,  there 
remains  some  distinction  to  be  made  in  its 
mode  of  operation.  There  is  a  power  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  powfir  of  feeling.  The  writ- 
ings of  Pope  bear  the  most  striking  evidence 
ofthe  former,  tliose  of  Byron  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  latter.  Pope  addresses 
himself  to  man's  reason,  and  wields  convic- 
tion like  a  thunderbolt  Byron  appeals  to 
the  soul  through  its  strong  sympathies  and 
passions,  and  spreads  over  it  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  wings  of  a  dark  angel.  But  the 
genius  of  Milton  combining  the  powers  of 
both,  and  pausing  in  its  flight  from  heaven 
to  hell,  treads  the  verdant  paths  of  Eden 
with  the  footsteps  of  humanity,  reposes  fa 
the  bowers  of  earthly  bliss,  and  pours  the 
lamentation  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit 
over  the  first  sad  exile  of  the  progenitors  of 
sin  and  deatli. 

We  cannot  complete  our  tribute  to  the 
power  of  Milton's  mind,  %vitliout  referring  to 
his  prose,  as  well  as  to  his  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  and  here  we  find  that  strong  internal 
evidence  of  his  calling  and  capability  to 
work  out  what  mankind  in  future  ages 
should  wonder  at  and  approve;  accompa- 
nied with  a  deeply  reverential  feeling,  that 
even  with  such  capabilities,  he  was  bat  an 
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Iramble  iitatrumerit  wliose  highett  dfiee 
to  9m\Mt  and  promote  the  purpotes  of  the 
Moflt  High.  And  when  he  levels  the  pow- 
erful aim  of  hie  raajeetic  mind  against  ihe 
abuse,  and  the  opjMression  of  a  soflering 
church,  it  is  with  the  fall  conviction  that 
such  is  the  solemn  duty  laid  upon  his  touL 

*'  For  mr^ly  (He  aeknowledget)  to  every  food  and 
peeeeiible  maiif  It  most  in  nature  needa  be  a  hateftil  thinf 
to  be  tbo  dUpleaaer  and  molester  of  thoaeande ;  madi 
beuer  woald  Ir  like  him  doobileee  to  be  the  moMfnyer 
offlndnees  and  eontentmeni,  which  la  hiacblef  Intended 
bnsineM  to  all  mankind,  bat  that  tbey  reaitt  and  oppose 
tbeir  own  true  happiness.  But  when  God  commands  lo 
take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  »  dolorous  or  Jarriag  blaat, 
U  lies  nor  In  man's  wUl  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he 


Miitoa  thea  describes,  in  language 
scaroely  less  remarkable  for  its  power  than 
for  its  poetical  fervour,  the  self-upbraidings 
he  should  ever  have  felt  in  aAer  life,  had  he 
neglected  this  high  and  holy  call  to  rescue 
the  church  from  degradation. 

**  Tlmorott*  and  unfratefhl,  the  church  of  Ood  Is  now 
again  at  the  fbot  of  her  Insulting  eoemlee,  and  thou 
bewailest ;  what  matters  it  fbr  thee,  or  thy  bewailing  1 
whoa  time  was,  thou  couidst  not  Und  a  syllable  of  all 
that  thou  hast  read,  or  stodied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf. 
Tet  ease  and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired 
thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hast  the 
diligence,  tbe  parts,  tbs  language  of  a  man,  If  a  vain 
subject  were  to  be  adorned  ov  beautifled ;  but  when  the 
cause  of  ttod  and  hn  caurcn  w«s  to  oe  pieadea,  Hn 
which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou 
hast ;  Ood  listened  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his 
acalous  servants,  but  thou  wert  dnmb  as  a  beast;  fk'om 
heueeforward  be  that  which  thine  own  brutish  silence 
hath  made  thee.  Or  else  I  should  have  heerd  in  the 
other  ear ;  sluthflil  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by,  the  church 
hath  now  overcome  her  late  distresses  after  the  unwea- 
ried labours  of  masy  of  her  true  servants  that  stood  up 
in  her  defence;  thou  also  wouldst  take  upon  thee  to 
•hare  amongst  them  of  their  joy :  bnt  wherefore  thou  1 
where  canst  thou  show  any  word  or  deed  of  thine 
which  might  have  hastened  her  peace  1  whatever  thou 
doet  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  is  the  alms  of  other 
men's  active  prudence  and  teal.  Dare  not  now  to  say 
or  do  any  thing  better  than  thy  former  sloth  and  infomy ; 
or  ir  thou  darest,  thou  doet  impudently  to  make  a 
thrifty  purchase  of  boldness  to  thyself;  out  of  the  painfol 
merits  of  other  men ;  what  before  was  thy  sin,  is  now 
thy  duty,  to  be  abject  and  worthless.  These,  and  euch 
like  leesons  as  these,  would  have  been  my  matins  daily, 
and  my  evening  song.  Bat  now  by  this  little  diligence, 
mark  what  a  privilege  I  have  gained  with  good  men 
and  saints,  to  claim  my  right  of  himenting  the  tribulations 
of  the  church,  if  she  should  sufTer,  when  others*  that 
have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not  the  honour 
ji  to  be  admitted  mourners.  But  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping 
head  and  prosper  among  those  that  have  something 
more  than  wished  her  wellhre,  I  have  my  chsrter  and 
flreehoM  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  heirs." 


The 


in  which  Milton  speaks  of  the 


first  stirringl  of  his  youOful  genias-->4h6  first 
impulse  of  inspiration,  is  worthy  of  the  effect 
it  has  produced,  and  still  continues  to  pro- 
duce upon  mankind. 

«I  began  (hue  for  to  aaaent  both  to  them  and  to  dlv«n 
of  my  friends  at  home,  and  not  lean  to  an  Inward  praoipt* 
Ing  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and 
Intense  study,  {whirh  I  take  to  be  my  portion  ta  this 
life,)  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  m^ht 
perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  alker  flmse,  as 
they  should  not  willingly  let  It  die.'* 

The  poet  then  describes  the  high  and 
mighty  compass  of  the  work  which  he  eon- 
tomplatod,  speaking  uniformly  of  the  great 
endowment  of  extraordinary  intellect  as  a  ! 
gift  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  honour 
and  instruction  of  his  country,  and  the  glor}' 
ofhis  God. 

«*  To  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymua  the 
throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almlghtinese,  and  what  he 
works,  and  what  he  stifTers  to  be  wrought  whh  high 
providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of 
martyrs  and  eaints  ;  the  deeds  and  triumpha  of  Juet  aad 
pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  ag^nst  the 
enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  generel  relapsee  of 
kingdoms  ft-om  justice  and  God's  true  worship.  Lnetly, 
whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave,  whstsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration 
in  all  the  chnnges  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from 
withoat,  or  the  wily  subtleties  or  refluxes  of  man's 
thoughts  from  within ;  all  thebo  things  with  a  soUd 
and  treatable  smoothness  to  point  out  and  describe. 
Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue 
throuffh  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight 
to  those  especially  of  soft  ana  delirious  temper,  who 
will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they 
see  her  elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of 
honesty  and  good  lifo  appear  now  rugged  and  diflcott, 
though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  wiU  then 
appear  to  all  men  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were 
ragged  and  difficult  indeed. 

**  A  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 

youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine;  like  that  which  flows  at 
waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the 
trencher  fory  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtoiaed 
by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daagh- 
ters,  but  by  devout  pmyer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who 
can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge ;  and  eeads 
out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  hie  altev,  lo 
touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.*' 


I 


This  is  indeed  quoting  at  great  length,  but 
the  temptation  is  great  also,  to  support  with 
the  highest  authority  what  has  been  asserted,  . 
that  true  mental  power  is  always  accom-  ' 
panied  with  the  consciousness  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  noblest  exercise  of  this 
power  is  to  promote  the  intellectuiU  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  moral  good  of  the  human 
family,  and  to  ^justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man." 

We  know  not  that  our  language  coatains 


any  thing  comparable  in  poetic  fervonr,  and 
•oblimity,  and  power,  to  the  solemn  appeal 
to  the  Divine  Being  with  which  Milton  cloees 
hit  second  book  on  the  Reformation.  AfVer 
eonmiing  tip  a  list  of  evile  present  and  to 
come,  he  adds— 


u  1  do  now  fMl  mytelf  inwrapped  on  the  lud* 

den  into  thosa  mizei  and  labaryntha  of  hideout  and 
dreadlbl  tboughu,  that  which  way  to  get  out,  or  whieh 
way  to  end,  I  know  not,  anieaa  I  tarn  mine  eyea,  and 
with  your  help  lift  np  my  hands  to  that  eternal  and  nro- 
pitioua  throne,  where  nothing  i«  readier  than  grace  abd 
refuge  to  the  diatrettes  of  mortal  aapplianta.  And  it 
were  a  shame  to  leave  these  serious  thoughts  leaa  piously 
than  the  heathen  were  wont  to  conclude  their  graver 
discourses. 

**  Thou  therefore  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  «nap« 
proachahlef  Parent  of  angels  and  men !  next  thee  I  im- 
plore, omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lolt  remnant 
whose  nature  thou  did«t  assume,  ineflkble  and  everlast- 
Ing  lore !  and  thou,  the  third  sabeiatence  of  divine  inflnl- 
tad«,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created 
things!  one  Tripersonal  godhead!  look  upon  this  thy 
poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church,  leave  her 
not  thna  a  prey  to  these  importunate  wolvea,  that  wait 
and  think  long  till  they  devour  thy  tender  flock ;  these 
vrild  boars  that  have  broke  into  thy  vineyard,  and  left 
the  print  of  their  poUnting  hoofs  on  the  souls  of  thy  ser* 
Tanta.  O  let  them  not  bring  iibout  their  damned  designs, 
that  sund  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomlesa  pit,  ex- 
pecting  the  watchword  to  open  and  let  out  those  dread- 
ful locusts  and  scorpions,  to  reinvolve  us  In  that  pitchy 
elond  of  inAirnal  darkness,  where  we  shall  never  more 
see  the  aan  of  thy  truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheer- 
ful dawn,  never  more  henr  the  bird  of  morning  sing. 
Be  moved  with  pity  at  the  afflicted  sute  of  this  our 
•■aken  monarchy,  loai  now  lie«  labouring  onUvr  her 
throes,  and  struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more 
dreadful  calamities. 

*^  O  thou,  that,  aner  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloMiy 
innndationa,  and  the  succeeding  sworil  of  interline  war. 
aoaking  the  land  In  her  own  gore,did»«  pi«y  th»  •«*  "»'* 
ceaseless  revolution  of  our  swir»  «nJ  '♦>'«*  comlpg  snr- 
rows;  when  we  were  quite  fcr#««h1e-'  «»•«  "^  "T  ""•• 
grace  didst  motion  pes*-,  -^d  term*  of  covenant  with 
as:  and  have  flrst  weP  "igh  fre^  *»•  from  aniichrisiian 
ihrnMom.  rfldst ««»"«  "P  «hl»  flrlinnnic  empire  to  a  glo- 
rious and  ei|.v**ble  he)r'i'<  ^i^^  "II  ^^^  daughter  Inlands 
about  h«r«  stay  o*  'n  this  felicity,  let  not  the  obstinacy 
of  otvhalf  obedience  and  will- worship  bring  forth  that 
wpcr  of  sedition,  that  fbr  fourscore  years  hath  been 
br^edtag  to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our  pence ;  but 
yt  her  cast  her  abortive  spawn  without  the  danger  of 
this  trnvnlling  and  throbbing  kingdom  :  that  we  may  still 
remember  In  onr  solemn  thnnksgivtngs,  how  for  us,  the 
Northern  Oeean  even  to  the  n-oien  Thule  was  scattered 
with  the  proad  shipwrecks  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  very  maw  of  hell  ransacked,  and  made  to  give  up 
her  concealed  destmction,  ere  she  could  Teat  it  la  ibei 
horrible  aod  daaaed  blut. 


Milton  then  goes  on  with  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  raneonr  of  a  zealot  to  stigmatize 
and  condemn  the  enemies  of  the  church,  hut 
still  bis  language  is  so  perfectly  illustrative 
of  wfaftt  we  have  attempted  to  describe  as 


mental  power,  that  we  conehide  only  wilk 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Of  those  whom  he 
jias  been  denouncing,  he  sajrs, 

**  Let  them  uke  counsel  together,  and  let  It  come  to 
nought ;  let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  It ;  let  them 
gather  themselves,  and  be  scattered ;  let  them  Mnbettle 
themselves,  and  be  broken ;  let  then  embotlle  and  be 
broken,  for  thou  art  with  us. 

"Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints, 
some  one  may  perhaps  be  heard  offering  at  high  strolna 
in  new  and  lofty  meaaurea,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy 
divine  mercies  and  marvellous  Judgments  in  this  land 
throughout  all  agea ;  whereby  this  greet  and  warlike 
nation,  Instructed  and  Inured  to  the  fervent  and  coailQaal 
practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  Ikr  (torn 
her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that 
high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  sobereet, 
wisest,  and  most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  whM 
thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expected  King,  shalt  opeo 
the  clouds  to  Judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  distributing  national  hononrs  and  rewards  to  rellgloas 
and  Just  commonwealtha.  shall  put  an  end  to  all  earthly 
tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy 
through  heaven  and  earth;  where  they  undoubtedly, 
that  by  their  labours,  counsels  and  prayers,  have  been 
eerneat  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  coon- 
try,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed, 
the  legal  addition  of  principalities,  legion«i  and  thrones 
into  their  glorious  tiilea,  and  In  supersniineuce  of  beatiSc 
vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevolubl*  circle 
of  eternity,  shall  clasp  Inseparable  bund*  wHii  joy  and 
bliss.  In  overmeOsure  for  ever. 

**  But  they  contrary,  tb«t  by  the  itfi pairing  and  dimlna- 
Uon  of  the  true  Oiith,  the  di^iressee  and  servitude  of 
their  country,  a»pire  co  btgh  dignity,  rule,  and  promotion 
here,  after  a  sha»p-«»«"d  i»  »Ols  lifo,ahan  be  thrown 
down  etenn^  ^^^  ^^  darkeat  and  deepest  gulf  of  hell, 
whertf  unoer  th»  deMpilefitl  conirol,  the  trampie  ana 
0pum  of  all  (be  other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of 
iheir  torture,  shall  have  no  other  eai^e  than  to  exercise 
a  raving  end  bential  tyranny  over  them  as  their  slavaa 
and  negroes,  they  shall  remain  in  that  plight  for  ever, 
the  basest,  lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  iiuder- 
Ibot,  oad  down  treddtn  ▼oaaola  of  perdlUoiL" 


TASTE. 


Tasts,  the  last  mentioned  of  the  four  re- 
quisites for  writing  poetry,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important,  because  its  sphere  of 
operation  belongs  so  much  to  the  medium 
through  which  poetical  ideas  are  conveyed, 
that  even  where  impression,  imagination, 
and  power  exist,  we  may  lose  by  the  absence 
of  taste,  all  the  sensible  effect  of  their  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  all  the  pleasure  naturally 
arising  from  their  combined  influence. 

We  speak  of  taste  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  medium  of  the  poet's  ideas,  because  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  he 
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naes  a  higher  faculty  (or  rather  a  higher  and 
more  profound  exercise  of  the  same,) — ^the 
faculty  of  judgment;  in  its  nature  so  nearly 
allied  to  taste,  that  we  are  inclined  to  de- 
scribe taste  as  a  superficial  application  of 
judgment  Both  are  faculties  whose  office 
it  is  to  take  note  of  the  fitness  of  things  gen- 
erally, the  one  by  casual  observation  of  them, 
the  other  by  mature  consideration  of  their 
nature.  Taste  applies  chiefly  to  those  qual- 
ities which  immediately  strike  our  attention 
without  much  exercise  of  thought,  such  as 
beauty  and  harmony;  while  judgment  ad- 
mits within  its  compass  the  weightier  con- 
siderations of  present  utility,  and  ultimate 
good. 

If,  for  example,  we  say  of  a  lady  that  she 
dresses  with  taste ;  we  mean  with  due  re- 
gard to  beauty  of  form,  harmony  of  colours, 
and  general  suitableness  to  her  appearance 
— if  with  judgment,  we  mean  with  regard  to 
her  pecuniary  means,  her  character,  and 
station  in  life ;  but  the  operation  of  the  mind 
in  the  exercise  of  taste,  and  judgment  is  the 
same,  differing  only  in  the  subjecU  to  which 
it  is  applied.  In  both  cases  we  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  general  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects considered,  those  of  ^hich  taste  takes 
cognizance,  being  superficial  and  evident  to 
the  senses,  its  conclusions  are  prompt,  and 
immediate ;  and  thus  it  erroneously  obtaiiw 
&e  character  of  an  intuitive  power,  directing 
the  choice  at  once  to  what  is  most  suitable, 
or  best  In  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  a 
group  of  flowers,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  is 
an  instinctive  impulse  by  which  they  are  so 
placed  before  us,  as  to  display  their  beauties 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  produce  tlie 
most  agreeable  eflect;  but  it  is  in  fact  upon 
conclusions  previously  drawn  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  pleasure,  that  the  mind  operates  in 
contrasting  the  colours  so  as  to  make  one 
heighten  the  brilliancy  of  another,  and  com- 
bining the  whole  group  so  as  to  render  not 
only  colour,  but  form,  and  character  condu- 
cive to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

If  taste  and  judgment  differ  only  in  being 
exercised  upon  different  subjects,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  then  are  not  the  individuals  best 
skilled  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  able 
legislators,  and  profound  logicians?  It  is 
because  there  are  many  minds  possessed  of 
the  faculty  of  judgment  yet  wholly  incapa- 


ble of  taking  into  consideration  the  natore, 
relation,  and  application  of  the  laws  whidb 
regulate  public  action,  and  private  thought ; 
but  if  such  individuals  could  be  made  to  mi- 
derstand  these  laws,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  judge  as  correctly  of  their 
effect  as  of  that  of  a  group  of  flowers.  In  or- 
der to  compose  a  tasteful  bouquet  it  is  only 
necessary  that  we  should  have  clear  percep- 
tions of  form  and  colour ;  in  order  to  invent 
laws  for  the  government  of  nations,  or  sys- 
tematize the  thoughts  and  ^  imaginations  of 
man's  heart,"  we  must  have  distinct  ideas  of 
physical  force,  and  moral  good,  of  action, 
and  motive,  of  power,  and  integrity. 

It  is  a  familiar,  but  not  the  less  important 
and  comprehensive  fact,  that  every  thing 
has  a  proper  place ;  and  the  faculty  which 
enables  us  to  ascertain  by  instantaneous 
perception  what  is,  or  is  not  the  proper  place 
of  any  object,  is  taste — that  by  which  we 
ascertain  the  same  fact  by  conviction  is 
judgment  We  admire,  and  derive  pleasure 
from  the  operation  of  the  former;  we  rever- 
ence, and  derive  benefit  from  that  of  the 
latter.  Our  looks,  words,  movements,  and 
trifling  pursuits  come  under  the  cogoir 
zance  of  taste ;  nor  let  its  superficial  cha- 
racter lessen  the  value  of  this  universal  teat 
of  beauty  and  harmony,  which  are  the  two 
grand  sources  of  our  enjoyment  It  is  not 
tlv»  profound  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
acts,  but  their  frequent  recurrence  in  the  or- 
dinary walks  of  life,  as  well  as  their  im- 
mense variety  atid  number,  which  renden 
the  influence  of  tasi«  so  important  to  our 
happiness.  If  from  the  causes  upon  which 
it  operates,  we  are  liable  to  receive  pain  or 
pleasure  every  moment  of  our  lives,  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  faculty  must  indeed  be  oT  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  the  aggregate  of 
human  affairs;  yet  how  to  cultivate  it  ao  as 
ultimately  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  question.  Refined  to 
the  most  acute  perception  of  all  the  degrees 
which  lie  between  the  remote  extremes  of 
beauty  and  deformity— -of  pleasure  and  pain, 
taste  is  any  thing  but  a  blessing;  unless 
where  there  is  judgment  to  go  deeper  into 
the  essential  qualities  of  things,  and  to  di»> 
cover  a  moral  good  beneath  a  physical  evil; 
because  the  outward  aspect  of  our  world, 
even  with  all  its  loveliness,  and  the  eztamal 
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charaeter  of  our  circunuumcea,  even  with 
all  our  enjoyments,  are  such  aa  often  to  pre- 
sent pictures  repulsive  and  abhorrent  to 
perceptions  more  delicate  than  deep.  But 
the  cultivation  of  taste  when  confined  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  its  proper  place,  and  limited 
to  iti  proper  degree,  is  eminently  conducive 
to  our  happiness,  and  eventually  to  our  good. 
Taste  should  even  rule  itself^  and  set  bounds 
to  its  own  existence,  for  its  laws  are  as  much 
violated  when  we  are  too  sublime  for  useful 
service,  and  too  delicate  for  duty,  as  when 
we  descend  to  the  use  of  vulgar  epithets, 
and  ape  the  absurdities  of  our  inferiors. 

As  a  proof  of  the  immediate  application 
of  taste,  we  seldom  wholly  approve  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  past  ages.  That 
the  same  astonishing  productions  of  art 
which  adorned  the  most  enlightened  eras 
of  Grecian  history,  should  remain  to  be  mo- 
dels of  excellence  at  the  present  day,  is  be- 
cause of  their  relation  to  the  senses,  whose 
power  in  assisting  the  judgment  is  hmited 
to  a  degree  of  cultivation ;  but  language  and 
social  customs  having  more  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  are  continually  fluctuating,  or 
progressing,  without  any  perceptible  limita- 
tion to  their  capability  of  improvement  We 
cannot  look  back  to  die  literature  of  the  past 
century,  and  pay  our  just  tribute  to  its  supe- 
riority in  force  of  expression,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  struck  with  words  and, 
phrases,  which  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
arrest  our  attention,  and  often  impede,  by 
the  difierence  of  their  associations,  our  per- 
ception of  their  sense  and  application.  In- 
deed so  wide  is  this  difierence,  that  many 
minds  endowed  with  fine  taste  and  sensi- 
bility, are  now  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  Shakespeare;  though  we  own 
there  iesome  cause  to  suspect  of  such  minds, 
that  they  are  deficient  both  in  imagination 
and  power,  or  they  would  unquestionably 
he  lifted  above  what  appear  to  us  now  the 
abeurdities  of  this  extraordinary  writer,  by 
tbt  unrivsUed  splendour  of  his  mighty  ge- 
nin^  losensible  to  the  brilliance  of  a  great 
luminary,  which  reveals  a  world  of  glory, 
diese  fastidious  criti<:«  take  the  light  of  their 
tiny  perceptions  into  partial  spots  of  shade, 
and  extracting  from  ihence  the  rank  nettle 
or  tha  wandering  weed,  cry  out  that  by  their 


own  delicacy  they  have  made  this  laudable 
discovery.  Better  would  it  beseem  an  ele- 
vated soul  to  pass  on,  and  leave  such  blem- 
ishes unnoticed ;  or  to  prove  its  just  and  no- 
ble admiration  of  true  genius,  rather  than  its 
capability  of  discovering  petty  faults. 

Where  the  poet  is  gifled  with  judgment, 
and  not  with  taste,  he  is  compelled  to  pon- 
der at  every  verse;  and  while  he  weighs 
the  merit  of  his  subject,  compares  his  ideas, 
and  new  models  his  expressions,  the  warmth 
of  his  poetic  fervour  is  expended,  and  that 
which  ought  to  appear  to  us  as  if  it  flowed 
from  a  natural  and  irrepressible  impulse,  be- 
comes painful  and  laborious,  both  to  himself, 
and  to  his  readers.  But  he  who  is  gifted 
with  a  high  degree  of  taste,  calls  in  the  aid 
of  this  important  faculty,  the  lively  exercise 
of  whose  immediate  power  directs  him  to  the 
choice  of  expressions  in  which  to  clothe  his 
ideas,  striking  out  what  is  defective,  and  se- 
lecting what  is  appropriate,  with  the  rapidi- 
ty of  an  instantaneous  impuJse.  One  kind  of 
metre  admits  of  a  pompous  array  of  words, 
another  of  expressions  volatile  and  gay — 
one  of  abrupt  and  broken,  another  of  smooth 
and  flowing  sentences.  One  subject  requires 
a  correspondence  of  solemn  or  melancholy 
sound,  another  of  the  rapid  movements  which 
belong  to  lively  joy.  One  scene  calls  forth 
the  glowing  ornament  of  eastern  magnifi- 
cence, another,  the  cold  majesty  of  the  fro- 
zen north.  For  the  description  of  one  pas- 
sion the  poet  most  adorn  his  muse  with  the 
attributes  of  love  and  beau^,  for  another 
he  must  place  in  her  hand  the  lighted  brand 
of  fury  and  destruction.  All  this  is  tlie  work 
of  taste,  and  when  no  law.  either  intellectu- 
al or  moral  has  been  violated;  when  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  society  have  been 
consulted,  and  no  feeling  or  prejudice 
offended;  when  propriety,  and  order,  and 
harmony,  have  ruled  the  poet's  theme,  and 
verse ;  aiMl  when  supreme  regard  h^  been 
paid  to  beauty,  both  in  its  physical  and  in- 
tellectual character,  we  may  confidently 
prono«jnce  the  writer  to  have  possesed  a 
more  than  common  share  of  taste. 

On  this  snbjfc^t  we  may  go  yet  farther. 
We  may  say  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  that  it 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  what  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  inspiration ;  because 
it  is  the  direct  rule  of  propriety  in  action 
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and  were  the  perceptions  of  man  bo  quick 
and  clear  as  to  cany  the  same  principle  along 
with  him  through  all  the  transactions  of  his 
life,  he  would  always  act  rightly.  But,  be- 
yond the  surface  of  things,  man  is  unable  to 
judge  at  sight  Reflection  requires  time  and 
eflfort,  often  more  of  both  than  he  is  willing 
to  bestow,  and  even  when  he  is  willing,  the 
right  period  of  action  is  lost  before  he  has 
decided  upon  the  right  means. 

By  contemplating  the  character  and  ope- 
ration of  taste,  we  arrive  at  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant perception  of  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature ;  and  even  this  imperfect 
view  reveals  a  world  of  wonder  in  which 
imagination  is  bewildered,  and  understand- 
ing lost.  We  know  the  rapidity  of  thought 
with  which  we  decide  in  a  moment,  even 
during  an  instantaneous  movement,  which  is 
the  most  graceful,  the  most  effective,  or  the 
best  mode  of  acting ;  and  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  derogating  from  the  supreme  majesty  to 
suppose  that  the  same  effort  of  omnipotent 
mind,  created  out  of  Chaos  a  universe  of 
workis,  not  only  designing  their  form  and 
regulating  their  movements,  in  the  centre  of 
infinity ;  but  also  designing  and  regulating 
their  internal  constitution,  down  to  the  slight- 
eat  impulse  of  an  infant's  will,  the  meanest 
weed  that  lurks  withm  me  forest  glade,  or 
the  minutest  insect  that  skims  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  summer  lake.  The  power  of 
judging  when  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
operation  constitutes  the  superiority  of  man 
above  the  brutes;  the  power  of  judging 
universally,  instantaneously  and  infallibly, 
belongs  to  God  alone. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it  with  reve- 
rence, that  the  faculty  of  taste  in  the  single 
consideration  of  its  mode  of  operating,  beara 
an  humble  relation  to  what  we  conceive  of 
infkUibility ;  because  its  decisions  are  so 
prompt  as  to  apply  to  immediate  action,  and 
BO  extended  as  to  comprehend  all  relative 
circumstances ;  or  else  it  does  not  exist:  for 
let  a  sound  be  harsh,  where  it  should  be 
•oft ;  or  soft,  where  it  should  be  harsh ;  let 
a  movement  be  quick,  or  slow,  as  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant ;  let  a  shadow,  or  a 
gleam  of  light  break  in  upon  the  sphere  of 
beauty;  let  a  word  be  found  misplaced,  or  a 
thought  ill-timed ;  in  short,  let  any  single 
thread  in  general  concord  be  broken,  and 


taste  is  saerifieed:  conaeqaently,  «a  m 
mental  and  material  world  is  oonaititiiltd, 
the  dominon  of  taste  must  extend  over  a 
very  limited  and  narrow  sphere. 

The  difference  of  taste  to  be  Ibund 
amongst  mankind,  and  the  want  of  a  xaawtt- 
sal  standard  of  reference,  have  excited 
almost  as  many  arguments  in  the  sphere  of 
poetry  and  the  arts,  as  the  difiereoce  oT 
creeds  in  the  religious  world.  This  aobject 
seems  to  be  most  satisfactorily  deckled,  by 
attaching  to  the  majority  the  same  impor- 
tance in  taste  as  m  politics.  The  exercise 
of  taste  being  to  find  the  mediom  between 
all  objectionable  extremes — the  centre  of 
eccentricity — it  follows  of  neceesi^,  that 
^i^atever  is  admired  by  the  greatest  Dumber. 
must  possess  the  greatest  share  of  intrinsic 
excellence.  But  here,  as  in  other  cases,  it 
is  highly  important  to  make  a  distinctioQ 
between  mere  numbers,  and  numbers  quali- 
fied to  judge;  for  how  should  that  judg- 
ment be  a  test  of  merit,  to  which  merit  » 
neither  apparent  nor  intelligible?  The 
gallery  audience  in  a  theatre  may  be  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  hei^fat,  the 
breadth,  the  complexion,  or  the  agility  of  a 
favourite  actor;  but  who  would  a^qpeal  to 
them  to  know  whether  he  had  exhibiled  to 
the  lite  the  worKings  of  aeep  sentca  tteeiiiig,  ; 
or  entered  into  the  mental  mysteries  of  an  in- 
tellectual character?  When,  therefore,  we 
speak  of  the  majori^  of  opinions  being  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  presence  of  good  tasle, 
we  would  confine  those  opinions^  not  merely 
to  a  few  learned  men,  the  established  critioi 
and  censors  of  the  day,  but  to  the  wiiole  of 
the  enlightened  public,  who  oooslitute  a 
community  too  numerous  for  loogcontiniMMi 
prejudice,  and  too  intelligent  ibr  ^le^juna 
error. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  iJse 
taste  sometimes  prevail,  even  amongst  this 
community,  as  in  the  case  of  Byion,*  whese  j 
poetry  so  pswcriblly  a&eted  men's  miff»d<^ 
as  to  leave  behind  it  adiweliahforaUothcr  ? 
A  flilse  tasttt  may  exist  aaoiyist  die  ftw, 
fVem  partial  impressions^  andyteal  ftcju- 
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dieet;  but  a  &Iae  teite  can  only  txki 
amongst  the  many,  from  the  universality  of 
the  tame  impresnonf  false  to  the  principles 
of  nature,  and  the  same  prejudioes  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  good  sense ;  a  phenome- 
non which  it  is  not  often  our  misfortune  to 
behold;  and  I  should  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary bias  given  to  the  public  taste  by 
the  works  of  Byron,  as  arising  from  the 
power  of  his  genius  rather  than  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style ;  and  the  generality  of 
readers  not  giving  themselves  trouble  to 
make  the  distinction,  they  are  still  thirsting 
for  the  same  s^le,  in  the  vain  hope  of  find- 
ing it  connected  with  the  same  genius. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  for  public 
taste,  and  public  morals,  if  the  same  mind, 
purified  from  all  alloy,  could  return  again  to 
earth,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  same 
power  may  be  directed  to  higher  purposes 
without  losing  its  influence,  and  the  same 
beauty,  and  the  same  harmony,  be  touched 
by  a  hand  more  true  to  the  principles  of 
eternal  happiness. 

In  looking  for  instances  of  the  display  of 
taste  in  poetry,  it  is  necessary  to  confinex)ur 
observation  to  the  present  times ;  for  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  that  which  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  good  taste  a  century 
ago,  IS  not  BO  now ;  because  the  ditferent 
customs  and  manners  of  mankind  have  in- 
troduced different  associations ;  and  expres- 
sions which  formely  conveyed  none  but 
elevated  and  refined  ideas,  are  now  connect- 
ed with  those  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  works 
of  Milton  would  have  afforded  the  finest 
example  of  taste,  as  well  as  power,  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  because  in  cases 
where  the  senses  have  dominion — the  ac- 
cordance of  sense  with  sound,  for  instance — 
he  is  inimitable.  But  the  language  of 
Milton  is  sometimes  too  quaint  for  modem 
ears,  and  in  his  pages  we  occasionally  meet 
with  single  words  that  startle  us  with  asso- 
ciations foreign  to  what  is  now  considered  as 
poetical. 

We  cannot  quote  a  more  perfect  example 
of  taste  in  modem  language,  than  the  writ- 
ings of  our  poet  Campbell,  in  which,  espe- 
cially his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  it  would  be 
!  difficult  to  find  an  ill-chosen  word,  or  an  idea 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles 


of  hannony  and  grace.  The  presence  of 
taste  being,  however  imperceptible,  except 
by  the  absence  of  faults,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  forward  instances  in  particular  pa»- 
sages  of  the  influence  of  this  powerful  hot 
still  indefinable  charm.  The  following  line^ 
familiar  to  every  reader,  or  rather  every 
admirer  of  poetry,  are  remarkable  for  their 
adaptation  of  language,  and  hannony  of 
sound. 

"  Prlm«Tal  Hope,  the  Ionian  moMt  aty, 
When  mao  and  natnre  moarn'd  their  Srat  dsesy ; 
When  every  fbrm  of  death,  and  every  we, 
Shot  flrom  mali§nant  stare  to  earth  helow  ; 
When  Murder  bared  h^r  arm,  and  rampant  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragona  of  her  iron  ear ; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  baniah'd  from  the  pkda, 
Sprung  on  the  Tiewleee  wind*  to  HeaTen  again ; 
All,  aU  fbraook  the  flriendleea  guilty  mind. 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  lingered  atiU  behind." 

And  in  the  description  of  the  fate  of  the 
"hardy  Byron,"  how  perfectly  does  the 
sound  of  each  Line  correspond  with  its  sense, 
flowing  on  like  a  continued  stream  of  melo- 
dy, without  interroption  from  any  word  or 
idea  not  purely  poetical. 

"  And  mieh  thy  atrength-ineplrlng  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  to  hia  natiTe  ahore^ 
In  horrid  climea,  where  Cbiloe'a  tempeata  aweep 
Tumultuoua  mnrmare  o'er  the  troubW  deep, 
Twaa  hIa  to  mourn  mialbrtnne'a  mdeat  ahock, 
Bcourg'd  by  the  winda,  and  cradled  on  the  rock, 
To  wake  each  Joyleaa  morn,  and  aearch  again 
The  (hmiah'd  hannta  of  adlitary  men ; 
Whoee  race,  unyielding  as  their  native  eterm, 
Know  not  a  trace  of  nature  but  the  form ; 
Tet,  at  thy  call,  the  hardy  Ur  purroed. 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  aad,  but  nnanbdued, 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  Itom  ate. 
The  moon'a  pale  planet,  and  the  northern  atar : 
Paused  at  eech  dreary  cry,  unheard  before, 
Hyanaa  in  the  wild,  and  mermaida  on  the  ahore; 
TUU  led  by  thee  o'er  many  a  cliff  aublime, 
lie  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  reat,  a  ahelter  to  defond. 
Peace  and  repoae,  a  Briton  and  a  friend !" 

The  idea  conveyed  in  the  following  lines^ 
is  well  worthy  of  a  poetic  mind.  Others 
seem  to  have  felt  the  same,  but  none  have 
done  more  ample  justice  to  the  feeling,  than 
the  elegant  bard  from  whom  we  quote. 

"  Who  that  would  aak  a  heart  to  dallneaa  wed, 
The  waveleaa  calm,  the  alumber  of  the  deadi 
No;  the  wild  bliaa  of  nature  needa  alloy. 
And  fear  and  sorrow  tka  the  flre  of  joy  i 
And  lay,  without  our  hopee,  without  our  feara, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  lore  endeara, 
Without  the  amile  from  parUal  beauty  won, 
Oh !  what  were  man  T— a  world  without  •  ami." 
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Ano  when  the  poet  exelaimt, 

<«  CmMi  evary  jojr,  to  gHmroer  on  my  mind, 
Bnt  leave— Oh  !  leave  the  light  of  Hope  bthliid  t 
What  thoof  h  my  winged  hoar*  of  bliie  have  boon, 
LUt»anfel  visite,  bw  and  flir  botwoen,"— 

we  feel  that  to  such  a  mind,  hope  would 
oome  as  a  hlessed  messenger,  whose  tidings 
would  be  of  things  sublime,  and  pure,  and 
elevated  above  the  low  wants  and  wishes 
of  a  material  existence. 

We  know  of  but  one  word  in  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  poem  which  is  at  variance 
with  good  taste,  and  we  quote  the  line,  not 
from  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  a  single 
fault  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  merits,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  forcibly  an 
error  in  taste  strikes  upon  the  attention  and 
the  feelings  of  the  reader. 

•"The  living  lumber  of  hie  kindred  earth." 

We  are  ready  to  imagine  from  this  line, 
that  the  author  has  scarcely  been  aware  of 
the  high  degree  of  beauty  and  refinement 
which  pervades  his  work.  "Lumber,"  in 
the  poetical  writings  of  Pope,  might  have 
occurred  without  any  breach  of  taste,  be- 
cause his  concise  and  forcible  style  is  more 
characterised  by  power,  than  elegance ;  and 
lumber  might,  therefore,  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  tone  of  his  expressions. 
But  here,  where  all  is  music  to  the  ear,  and 
harmony  to  the  mind,  this  uncouth  word  is 
decidedly  out  of  place ;  and  while  longing 
to  exchange  it  for  another,  we  can  only 
wonder  that  there  should  be  but  one  small 
blemish  in  so  many  fair  and  beautiful  pages 
of  genuine  poetry,  adorned  throughout 
with  the  most  tender,  refined,  and  elevated 
thoughts. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming  is  another  poem 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
taste.  In  the  death-song  of  the  Indian 
chief,  we  observe  how  skilfully  the  poet  has 
blendea  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  injured 
man,  with  the  strong  affections,  wild  meta- 
phors, and  wilder  visions,  of  that  interesting 
and  dignified  people. 

**  And  I  conld  weep ;— th'  Oneyda  chief 
His  descent  wildly  thna  began  ; 
But  that  I  may  not  stoin  with  grief 
The  deeth-eong  of  my  Ihther'i  eon ! 
Or  l>ow  this  head  in  wo ; 
For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath ! 
To-morrow  Areonski's  breath, 
(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  siorme  tad  death,) 
'1  light  na  to  the  ftie: 


And  we  aban  ahare,  my  Chrtetlan  boy  1 
Tho  Ibonaa'a  Mood,  the  avonger'a  Joy ! 


Bat  hark,  the  tmmp— to-morrow  thoa 
In  glory's  flres  shHl!  dry  thy  fears : 
Bven  flrom  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  Akther's  awlVil  ghost  appears. 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll 
Re  bids  my  soul  (br  battle  thirst- 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last— the  flrst-' 
The  only  tears  that  ever  Imrst 
From  Ootaliffsi's  soul ; 
Beeanse  1  may  not  stein  with  grief 
The  death-eong  of  an  Indiaa  chief." 

Campbell's  "  lines  on  leaving  a  scene  in 
Bavaria,"  full  of  the  deep  pathos  of  poetic 
feeling,  afford  one  of  the  most  splendid  in- 
stances of  the  power  of  that  faculty,  which 
can  strike  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  the 
chords  of  true  harmony,  and  waken  the 
genuine  music  of  the  soul — the  echo  of  its 
deep,  but  secret  passions.  We  cannot  read 
these  lines  without  feeling  that  there  is  a 
language  for  the  wounded  spirit — a  voice 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  that 

"Unknown,  onplovghed,  untrodden  sbora,'* 

whose  melancholy  cadence  is  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  which  we  may  not,  dare  not,  ut- 
ter; and  we  inwardly  bless  the  mournful 
minstrel  for  the  wild  sweet  melody  of  his 
most  harmonious  lyre.  Were  we  to  attempt 
to  quote  passages  from  these  lines,  the 
temptation  would  extend  to  the  whole  of  this 
inimitable  poem,  we  can  only  recommend  it 
to  the  reader  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  poetic  taste,  as  well  as  poetic  feeling, 
which  our  language  affords. 

AAer  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  that  taste  is  sometliing  to  be 
felt,  rather  than  defined,  yet  of  such  unpar- 
alleled importance  to  the  poet,  that  wanting 
this  requisite,  he  may  sing  for  ever,  and  yet 
sing  in  vain.  As  well  might  the  musician 
expect  to  charm  his  audience,  by  playing 
what  he  assures  them  is  the  finest  music,  on 
a  broken  or  defective  instrument,  as  the 
poet  hope  to  please  without  making  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  taste — perhaps  we  should  ratlier 
say,  with  what  is,  or  is  not  in  accordance 
with  its  rules,  for  as  a  principle,  taste  has 
not  yet  arrived  ai  a  definite  state  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  if  the  young  poet  should  read 
"  The  pleasures  of  Hope"  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  and  not  feel  in  his  very  soul  the 
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presence  and  the  power  of  taste,  he  might 
bid  adieu  to  the  worship  of  the  muses,  and 
devote  his  genius  to  objects  less  elevated 
and  wbiime. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  examined  the  four  requi- 
sites  for  writing  poetry,  to  none  of  which  it 
would  Ite  wise  to  assign  a  station  of  pre- 
eminence, because  they  are  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  poet's  art — impres- 
sion to  furnish  lasting  ideas,  imagination  to 
create  images  from  such  ideas,  power  to 
strike  them  out  with  emphasis  and  truth, 
and  taste  to  recommend  such  as  are  worthy 
of  approbation,  and  to  dismiss  such  as 
are  not.  We  have  also  been  daring 
enougli  to  maintain  that  poetry,  as  a  princi- 
ple, pervades  all  nature,  and  if  the  fact  be 
acknowledged  that  poetry  is  neither  writ- 
ten with  that  ardour,  nor  read  with  that  de- 
light, which  characterised  an  earlier  era  in 
our  history,  it  becomes  an  important  and  in- 
teresting inquiry,   HTuU  is  the  cause  1 

That  imagination  should  be  exhausted,  is 
a  moral  impossibility ;  because  the  creation 
of  a  thousand  images  in  no  way  disquali- 
fies for  the  creation  of  a  thousand  more ; 
any  one  quality  extracled  from  a  former 
image,  and  added  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
another,  being  sufficient  for  the  creation  of 
one,  that  shall  appear  to  the  world  entirely 
original  or  new.  That  power  should  be  ex- 
pended, is  no  less  an  absurdity  in  thought ; 
because  that  being  the  vital  principle  by 
which  thoughts  are  generated,  man  can 
only  cease  to  think  when  he  ceases  to  feel, 
and  only  cease  to  feel  when  he  ceases  to 
exist  And  that  taste  should  have  lost  its 
influence  over  the  human  mind,  is  equally 
at  variance  with  common  sense ;  because 
with  increased  facility  in  collecting  and 
comparing  evidence  for  the  establishment  of 
true  excellence,  taste  must  unavoidably  be- 
come more  definite  in  its  nature,  and  more 
determinate  in  its  operations.  Beyond  thip, 
we  may  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  cus- 
toms, occupations,  or  mode  of  education  pe- 
culiar to  the  present  day,  which  hinders  tlie 


exercise  of  imagination  ?  We  should  rather 
saj',  that  ite  sphere  of  action  is  widened  to 
an  incalculable  extent  Is  there  any  thing 
that  weakens  the  mind,  or  destroys  its  na- 
tive power  ?  No.  The  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men  are  distinguished  by  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  general  application, 
and  regulated  by  those  laws  of  strict  and  ! 
unremitting  discipline,  which  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  strengthen  the  un- 
derstanding, and  invigorate  the  mental  fa- 
culties. Is  there  any  tiling  to  warp  the  pub- 
lic taste,  and  establish  a  false  standard  of 
merit?  Never  since  the  world  began,  were 
mankind  more  penetrating,  and  at  llie  same 
time  more  extensive  in  their  observations, 
more  universally  free  from  the  shackles  of 
tyranny  and  superstition,  as  well  as  from  all 
uniformly  prevailing  prejudice,  than  now. 
It  is  clear  then,  tliat  the  deficiency  in  our 
poetical  enjoyments  arises  from  a  want  of 
the  due  proportion  of  clear  and  deep  im-  \ 
pressions.  We  have  not  stored  up  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  imagination,  power, 
and  taste  to  work  with,  and  tlierefore  the 
machinery  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  relates  to 
poetry,  remains  inactive.  We  possess  not 
the  key  to  its  secret  harmonies,  and  there- 
fore the  language  of  poetry  is  unintelligible 
to  our  ears. 

The  silence  of  our  ablest  poets,  and  the 
want  of  any  leading  or  distinguished  poem 
to  fill  up  the  present  vacuum  in  our  litera- 
ture, sufficiently  prove  the  fact  to  which  we 
allude.  The  last  popular  work  of  this  kind 
that  issued  from  our  press,  was  "  The  Course 
o(  Time ;"  but  its  popularity  rather  resem- 
bled an  instantaneous  flash,  tlian  a  steady 
and  lasting  light  It  forced  its  way  in  the 
flush  of  tlie  moment  to  every  respectable 
library  in  the  kingdom — was  read  with  won- 
der— closed  witli  satisfaction — and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  afibrds  no  quotationa 
Since  this  time  we  have  had  none  to  awaken 
a  general  interest  We  see  many  noticed 
by  the  reviewers — kindly  and  encouragingly 
noticed,  and  we  doubt  not  their  title  to  such 
appiobation;  but  we  do  not  deny  ourselves 
one  ordinary  indulgence  that  we  may  buy 
them,  or  when  they  are  bought,  look  upon 
them  as  a  solid  mass  of  substantial  happiness 
set  apart  for  our  private  and  insatiable  en- 
joyment   We  do  not  reverence  the  authors 
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of  our  felicity,  as  if  they  were  beings  of  a 
gifted  order,  endowed  with  a  superhuman 
capacity  of  penetrating  into  the  souls  of  men. 
We  do  not  listen  when  they  tell  us  of  our 
own  secret  passions,  as  if  we  heard  the  mu- 
sic of  an  inspired  minstrel,  nor  when  they 
sing  of  the  revolutions  of  time,  as  if  a  potent 
and  oracular  voice  dealt  out  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  Either  we  have  grown  indifferent, 
and  heedless,  and  almost  deaf  to  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  or  the  spirit  of  the  art  has 
ceased  to  operate  in  producing  those  harmo- 
nious numbers  that  were  wont  to  charm  the 
world. 

Yet  when  the  facilities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge are  multipljring  every  day,  when  it  has 
become  almost  as  difficult  to  remain  un- 
learned)  as  to  learn,  when  the  infant  mind  is 
trained  up  to  the  continual  application  of  its 
faculties  in  ail  the  different  branches  of  art 
and  science,  when  the  memory  is  stored  with 
a  fund  of  information  which  at  one  time 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  when 
not  only  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track  of 
learning  is  thrown  open  to  the  multitude,  but 
flowery  and  meandering  paths  are  devised 
to  entice,  and  woo,  and  charm  into  the  bow- 
ers of  academic  lore,  is  it  possible  there  can 
be  any  defect  or  disadvantage  in  the  general 
system  upon  which  youth  is  trained  ? 

If  it  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  mankind  to 
ascertain  of  what  materials  the  world  is 
made,  and  out  of  these  materials  to  construct 
new  facilities  for  bodily  enjoyment,  that  we 
may  eat  more  luxuriously,  move  more  rapid- 
ly, repose  more  softly,  clothe  more  sumptu- 
ously, and  in  short,  live  more  exempt  from 
mental,  as  well  as  bodily  exertion,  I  should 
answer,  that  the  present  system  of  education, 
and  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  conver- 
sation, was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  But  in  looking  at  the  means,  we 
are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  end.  In  devot- 
ing our  endeavours  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  to  forget  tlie  attainment  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
spent  an  active  life,  when  it  has  been  wholly 
unproductive  of  any  increase  in  the  means  of 
happiness,  except  what  mere  activity  affords. 

We  know  that  nature  is  no  less  capable  of 
producing  poetical  ideas,  than  it  was  when 
gifted  mer  were  inspired  by  the  cool  shade, 
the  glowing  sunshine,  or  the  radiance  of  the 


moon.  We  have  attempted  to  prove,  that 
the  same  beauty,  and  the  same  connexion 
with  refined  and  elevated  thought  may  slill 
be  foiuid  in  the  external  world,  and  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  still  animated  by  the  same 
passions  and  affections,  as  when  genius 
kindled  the  fire  of  poetry,  and,  lighting  up 
the  charms  and  the  wonders  of  creation, 
stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  him  who 
deems  himself  '^  creation's  heir."  It  fbllows 
then  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
connexion  between  man  and  nature^  is  not 
the  same ;  that  he  holds  no  longer  Ihe  spirit- 
ual converse  with  all  things  sweet  and  lovely, 
solemn  and  sublime,  in  the  external  world, 
that  was  wont  to  fill  his  soul  with  admiration 
and  love,  and  to  instruct  his  heart  in  the 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  an  invisible  intelli- 
gence, connected  with  his  own  being  by  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  sympathy,  real  or  im- 
aginary. Man  now  studies  nature  as  a  m^i, 
rather  than  a  picture — ^with  reference  to  lo- 
cality, rather  than  beauty.  He  sees  the 
whole,  but  he  studies  only  the  separate 
parts,  and  to  his  systematic  mind,  the  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are 
distinct  subjects  of  consideration,  scarcely 
to  be  thought  of  in  the  same  day.  He  looks 
around  him  with  microscopic  eye,  and  if  his 
attention  fixes  upon  the  rich  and  varied 
foliage  of  the  ancient  forest,  it  is  to  single 
out  particular  specimens  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  to  class  thefei  according  to  Linnaeus; 
while  from  the  musical  inhabitants  of  these 
woods,  he  selects  his  victims,  and  applies  the 
same  minute  examination  to  the  organs  from 
whence  the  sweetest  melody  of  nature  flows. 
The  idle  butterfly,  fluttering  above  his  wood- 
land path,  or  resting  upon  the  unsullied  pe- 
tals of  the  delicate  wild  rose,  has  neither 
charm  nor  beauty  in  his  eye,  unless  he 
counts  the  spots  upon  its  wing.  The  moun- 
tain rises  in  the  distance,  and  he  hastens  to 
examine  tlie  strata  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  vapours  roll  beneath  him,  and  he  len- 
ders upon  the  means  of  their  production. 
The  stars  are  shining  above  in  all  the  mn  ■ 
jesty  of  cloudless  night,  and  he  counts  tlie 
number,  and  calculates  the  distance  of  the 
worlds  of  light 

All  these  we  freely  grant  are  right  and 
fitting  occupations  for  a  rational  and  intel- 
lectual being;    but  when  pursuits  of  this 
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kind,  instead  of  the  end  to  which  they  lead, 
are  made  the  sole  business  of  man^s  life,  the 
natural  consequence  must  be,  to  render  him 
familiar  indeed  with  nature,  but  familiar  on 
such  terms  that  he  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
his  reverence  for  the  creator,  and  losing 
sight  of  the  connexion  between  the  matericd 
and  the  moral  world. 

We  are  not  so  blindly  wedded  to  the  va- 
garies of  imagination  as  to  speak  of  this 
thirst  for  definite  knowledge,  as  an  evil. 
Far  from  it  But  when  the  unenlightened, 
or  the  imbecile  mind  becomes  infected  with 
this  fever  of  acqubition ;  when  the  juvenile 
philosopher  is  merely  talking  about  what  he 
ought  to  feel;  when  the  puny  artist  no 
sooner  beholds  a  tree,  than  he  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  sketch  it ;  when  the  student  of 
nature  tears  in  pieces  every  bird  and  insect 
that  falls  within  his  grasp;  when  books 
without  number  are  eagerly  inquired  for, 
looked  into,  laid  aside,  and  never  under- 
stood; when  the  finished  and  fully-educated 
young  lady  displays  her  knowledge  of  the 
phraseology  of  foreign  languages,  and  her 
ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  her  own ;  when 
the  youthful  metaphysician  discourses  elo- 
quently upon  the  nature  and  laws  of  mind 
and  matter,  and  hears  with  total  vacuity  of 
understanding  that  there  is  a  moral  law; 
we  cannot  help  feeling  tnat  something  is 
wanting  of  the  ultimate  end  of  education, 
and  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  yet  be  too  ignorant  of  the 
right  means  of  applying  that  knowledge  to 
render  its  possessor  wise. 

The  man  of  comprehensive  mind,  capable 
of  appreciating  all  things  according  to  their 
real  value,  will  cultivate  this  knowledge  of 
material  things  for  the  sake  of  the  truths 
which  it  establishes,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  it  leads ;  and  will  no  more  content 
himself  with  this  examination  of  external 
nature,  than  the  sculptor  will  rest  satisfied 
with  having  discovered  the  block  of  marble, 
out  of  which  his  figure  is  to  be  formed. 

If  the  question  might  be  asked  without 
implying  an  ignorant  and  stupid  want  of 
reverence  for  knowledge  in  general,  we 
should  propose  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  regret  the  absence  of  poetry  from  the 
world  of  letters,  whether  the  defect  so  obvi- 
ous in  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  may 


not  arise,  in  the  first  place  from  the  competi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  labour  that  is  now 
actually  necessary  to  secure  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  in  the  second,  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  being  too  fully  occupied  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  mere  knowledge,  to  allow  time 
for  receiving  deep  impressions,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  write,  or  to 
feel  poetically.  If,  for  instance,  in  the  cases 
already  specified,  the  attention  be  wholly 
occupied  in  ascertaining  the  precise  form  of 
a  leaf,  where  will  be  the  impression  of  the 
majestic  beauty  of  the  forest  ?  if  in  dissect- 
ing the  organs  of  sense,  what  general  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  melody  of  sound?  if 
in  examining  the  wing  of  the  butterfly,  what 
observation  can  be  made  upon  its  airy  and 
fantastic  flight?  if  in  discovering  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  cloud,  how  should  the 
graceful  involutions  of  the  cloud  be  seen? 
if  in  chiseling  out  minute  fragments  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  how  should  a  deep 
sense  of  its  grandeur  pervade  the  soul  ?  or 
if  in  merely  counting  the  stars  as  separate 
spots  of  light,  where  will  be  the  lasting  im- 
press of  their  glory  ? 

The  modern  observer  having  had  little 
time,  and  less  inclination  for  the  relative 
ideas  which  the  contemplation  of  such  objects 
affords  to  the  poetic  mind,  they  pass  away 
from  his  thoughts  as  soon  as  his  practical  pur- 
pose has  been  fulfilled,  and  never  afterwards 
are  recalled  as  links  in  the  chain  of  associa- 
tion connecting  the  material  with  the  ideal 
world.  When  the  wild  winds  of  autumn 
sweep  the  many  tinted  leaves  from  the  for- 
est ;  like  the  ruder  blasts  of  a  less  physical 
calamity,  despoiling  the  fair  pictures  of 
spiritual  beauty ;  the  summer  garniture  of 
green  and  golden  foliage  lives  no  longer  in 
remembrance.  The  woodland  songster 
breathes  no  more ;  and  the  living  voice  that 
answered  the  universal  language  of  nature 
from  the  fields,  the  groves,  and  the  silvery 
waterfalls,  is  forgotten.  The  butterfly  that 
lately  fluttered  round  him  like  a  winged 
flower  escaped  from  Flora's  coronet,  a  spot- 
ted specimen  of  a  particular  tribe — classed 
according  to  its  name,  lies  before  him  faded, 
and  lifeless,  and  dismantled  of  its  beauty — 
the  memory  of  its  aerial  rambles  extingruish- 
ed  with  its  transient  and  joyous  life.  The 
cloud  has  passed,  and  all  its  graceful  and 
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ikntBfltie  wreaths  of  niingled  mist  and  light, 
floating  upon  the  pure  ocean  of  celestial 
blue,  like  a  spirit  half  earthly  half  divine, 
wandering  on  its  upward  journey  to  the 
realms  of  bliss,  have  vanished  with  the  sun- 
beams  that  gave  a  short-lived  glory  to  its 
ephemeral  existence.  The  lolly  and  majes- 
tic mountain  no  longer  rises  on  the  view ; 
and  his  towering  summit  pointing  to  the 
sky,  the  deep  ravines  that  cross  and  inter- 
sect his  rugged  sides  like  the  foot  prints  of 
the  retiring  deluge — the  light  upon  his 
golden  brow,  and  the  dark  shadows  that 
lie  beneath  like  the  frown  of  a  mighty  mon- 
arch whose  will  is  life  or  death — all  these 
have  passed  away  from  thought  and  memory, 
and  a  tiny  particle  of  stone — ^a  grain  of  gran- 
ite remains  in  the  hand  of  the  modern  philoso- 
pher, as  his  sole  memorial  of  a  mountain. 
Or  when  he  grasps  the  telescope,  and  strains 
his  eye  to  count  the  stars  ;  before  his  labours 
oease,  a  dim  line  of  light  begins  to  mark  out 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  one  after  another 
the  stars  retire  before  the  brighter  radiance 
of  ascending  day,  like  guardian  angels  who 
have  watched  the  wanderer  through  his 
dark,  and  dubious,  and  eartltly  way,  relin- 
qaishing  their  faithful  trust  before  the  un- 
folding gates  of  Heaven.  But  the  mere  man 
of  science  retires  into  his  closet,  and  pricks 
out  the  constellations  in  separate  spots,  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  have  ascertained  the  percep- 
tible number  of  stars  in  any  given  section  of 
the  hemisphere,  than  to  have  felt  their  light, 
their  glory,  and  their  magnificence,  reign- 
ing and  ruling  over  the  midnight  world. 

We  repeat,  that  no  mind  can  be  poetical 
whose  exercise  is  confined  to  mere  physical 
observation,  and  whose  sphere  of  action  ex- 
cludes all  those  modes  of  receiving  and  re- 
taining impressions  which  are  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely  connected  with  tlie  feel- 
ings, the  passions,  and  the  afiections. 

The  nature  of  our  being  admits  of  two 
important  distinctions — physical  and  moral. 
And  it  is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  that  it 
constitutes  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two.  We  could  not  have  been 
sensible  of  the  different  nature  of  good  and 
evil,  but  for  our  cripacity  oi'  receiving  plea- 
sure and  pain.  It  is  thus  we  learn  to  love 
whatever  is  conducive  to  our  happiness — to 
hate  or  avoid  whatever  is  productive  of 


pain ;  and  it  is  this  love,  or  this  hatred,  ex- 
tending tliough  an  illimitable  number  of  de- 
grees and  modifications,  which  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  poetry  and  which,  were 
poetry  struck  out  from  the  world  would  disap- 
pear along  with  it,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  a 
mere  corporeal  existence,  unconnected  with 
the  attributes  of  an  imperishable  and  eter- 
nal life. 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  something  more 
than  curiosity,  to  ask  what  the  world  would 
be  without  poetry.  In  tlie  first  place  we 
must  strike  out  beauty  from  the  visible  crea- 
tion, and  love  from  the  soul  of  man.  We 
must  annihilate  all  that  has  been  devised 
for  ornament  or  delight,  without  a  bodily 
and  material  use.  We  should  no  longer 
need  a  centre  of  light  and  glory  to  illu- 
minate the  world,  but  the  same  principle 
of  light  uniformly  diffused,  without  reflec- 
tion, and  without  shadow,  would  supply  the 
practical  purposes  of  man.  The  moon 
might  hide  her  radiance,  and  the  stars 
might  vanish,  or  remain  only  as  spots  of 
black  upon  a  dusky  sky,  to  guide  the  nightly 
traveller,  and  lead  the  adventurous  bark 
across  the  sea.  Half  the  feathered  song- 
sters of  the  woods  might  plume  their  wings 
for  an  eternal  flight,  and  the  rest  might 
cease  from  tlieir  vocal  music,  and  let  the 
woods  be  still.  Rivers  and  running  streams 
might  glide  on  without  a  ripple  or  a  mur- 
mur— ^reflecting  no  sunsliine — adding  no- 
thing to  tlie  harmony  of  nature;  and  the 
ocean  might  lie  beneath  a  heaven  with- 
out clouds  or  colour,  stretched  out  in  the 
waveless  repose  of  never-ending  sleep. 
The  trees  might  rear  their  massive  trunks 
without  their  leafy  mantle  of  varied  green, 
Uie  flowers  might  bow  their  heads  and  die ; 
and  the  wild  weeds  of  the  wilderness  that 
weave  themselves  into  a  carpet  of  rich  and 
varied  beauty,  might  perish  Irom  the  earth 
and  leave  its  surface  barren  and  unclothed. 
Of  animal  life,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and 
the  fleshly  victims  of  man's  appetite,  would 
alone  remain  ;  while  in  man  himself,  we 
must  extinguish  his  afi*ections,  and  render 
void  his  capacity  to  admire;  and  having 
moulded  the  creation  to  a  uniform  corres- 
pondence witii  his  earthly  and  coporeal  na- 
ture, we  roust  leave  him  to  the  exercise  of 
ills  faculties—first,  to  see,  without  beholdiog 
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beauty— to  hear,  Tvdthout  dktincroMhinff 
hiUrmony  from  discord,  or  to  dkUn^piuh 
without  prderence — ^to  esteem  the  effluvium 
of  the  stagoant  pool  as  delioate  an  odour  as 
tbo  perfume  of  the  rose — to  taste  without 
regard  to  flavour— and  to  feel  with  equal 
indifference  the  downy  pillow,  or  the  rude 
couch  where  the  hardy  peasant  seeks  re- 
pose. Then  in  the  higher  regions  of  his 
mental  faculties,  to  observe,  without  any 
sense  of  sublimity— to  calculate  without  ar- 
riving at  an  idea  of  infini^ — to  measure, 
without  reference  to  illimitable  space — ^to  re- 
sist, without  forming  a  conception  of  abso- 
lute power— to  build  without  reflecting  upon 
duration — to  pull  down,  without  looking  for- 
ward to  annihilation.  And  in  the  vacant 
sphere  of  passion  and  afiection,  to  receive 
beuefits,  and  remain  insensible  to  favour — 
to  stand  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  without 
terror— to  await  the  result  of  experiment, 
without  hope — to  meet  without  pleasure — ^to 
part  without  grief— ^and  to  live  on  with  the 
same  uniformity  of  existence,  without  emo- 
tion— not  idle,  for  that  would  imply  a  sense 
of  the  pain  of  labour,  and  the  pleasure  of 
repose  ;  but  perpetually  active,  yet  active 
without  desire.  Such  would  be  the  world, 
and  such  the  condition  of  man,  were  all  that 
appertains  to  the  nature  of  poetry  extinct 

Were  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  dark 
features  of  this  gloomy  picture  into  a  small 
compass,  it  would  be  in  the  simple  idea  of 
the  exclusion  of  beauty  from  nature,  or  of 
the  perception  of  beauty  from  the  soul  of 
man.  Beauty  is  not  necessary  to  our  bodily 
existence.  Nature  would  aflbrd  the  same 
corporeal  support,  did  we  look  upon  her  va- 
ried character  with  a  total  absenee  of  all 
sense  of  admiration.  Why  then  is  this  inef- 
fable charm  diffused  through  all  creation, 
its  essence  so  mingled  with  man's  nature, 
that  where  he  finds  food  for  admiration,  he 
finds  intellectual  enjoyment;  and  where  he 
finds  it  not,  he  thirsts  for  it  as  for  a  fountain 
of  excellence,  until  he  works  his  way 
through  difficulty  and  dangers  to  partici- 
pate, even  in  the  smallest  measure,  of  its  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  pure  and  natural  re- 
freshment 

That  this  insatiable  desire  for  beauty  forms 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  man,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  his  still  following  the  sanv 
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principle  in  art,  after  he  ceased  to  recognise 
it  m  nature.  As  the  facilities  for  bodily  en» 
joyment  are  multiplied,  improved,  and  re- 
fined, man  becomes  luxurious  and  artificial 
in  his  habits.  He  withdraws  from  all  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  natural  things,  and 
surrounds  himself  with  all  that  is  curious  in 
human  invention,  and  exquisite  in  the  work 
of  human  hands.  But  still  the  principles  of 
beauty,  derived  from  external  naturo,  pursue 
the  slave  of  art,  and  he  studies  how  to  imi- 
tete  the  variety,  the  splendour,  and  the  mag- 
nificence, which  the  meanest  peasant  may 
enjoy  in  greater  perfection,  without  inven- 
tion, and  without  price. 

Perception  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most 
decided  characteristics,  by  which  man  ia 
distinguished  from  the  brute.  We  discover 
no  symptoms  of  admiration  in  animals  of  a 
lower  grade  than  ourselves.  The  peacock 
excites  no  deference  from  the  splendour  of 
his  plumage,  nor  the  swan  from  her  snow 
white  feathers,  and  the  verdant  fields  in 
their  summer  bloom,  attract  no  more^  than 
as  their  flowery  sweets  allure  the  insect 
tribe,  who  in  their  turn  are  followed  by  their 
foes.  To  man  alone  belongs  the  preroga* 
tive  of  appreciating  beauty  because  admira- 
tion is  graciously  designed  as  the  means  of 
leading  him  on  to  moral  excellence. 

There  are  philosophers  who  argue  against 
the  existence  of  positive  enjoyment  I  am 
ignorant,  and  I  feel  no  anxiety  to  learn  what 
they  can  say  to  prove  that  admiration,-— 
true  admiration,  untainted  by  the  remotest 
touch  of  envy,  i»  uq^  posirive  enjoyment— 
that,  when  the  scur      ""^c^jk  with  a  concep- 
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Btnicted  for  themselves  out  of  the  materials 
of  earthly  enjoyment,  and  hence  our  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  belief,  that  the  true  hea- 
ven promised  to  the  faithful,  will  compreliend 
all  that  we  pine  for  of  happiness,  all  that  we 
admire  of  beauty,  and  more  than  all  that  we 
can  conceive  of  excellence. 

This  intense  perception  of  beauty — ^this 
tribute  of  the  heart  to  excellence — Uiis  ad- 
miration of  physical  and  thence  of  moral 
good,  which  dignifies  the  mind  with  the 
noblest  aims,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetic 
feeling,  that  we  question  whether  one  could 
exist  without  the  other ;  and  if  the  diminu- 
tion of  poetic  fervour  be  symptomatic  of  a 
decreased  capacity  of  admiration,  we  have 
to  look,  not  only  to  the  depreciated  character 
of  our  literature,  but  of  our  taste,  and  our 
morals.  Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  too 
widely  extended  to  be  supported  by  reason, 
since  the  first  step  to  improvement  is  to  <id^ 
mire  what  ]m  better—the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection,  to  admire  all  things  worthy, 
in  their  true  proportion — and  to  admire  that 
most  which  is  supremely  good. 

Is  it  then  a  thing  of  small  importance  that 
we  should  cease  to  admire  ?  that  we  should 
lose,  not  only  the  most  brilliant  portion  of 
our  literature,  but  the  happiest  moments  of 
our  existence  ?  We  have  observed  what  a 
void  would  be  lefl  in  the  natural  world  by 
the  extinction  of  poetic  feeling,  we  have 
now  to  consider  what  a  void  would  be  lefl 
in  the  world  of  letters  by  the  absence  of 
poetry  as  an  art.  We  must  not  only  seal 
up  the  fountain  from  whence  flows  the  me- 
lody that  has  softened  down  the  asperities 
of  our  own  passions;  but  turning  to  the 
page  of  history,  and  (racing  back  the  con- 
nexion of  civilization  with  poetry,  we  must 
strike  out  from  the  world  the  influence  of 
j  the  mighty  genius  of  Homer,  in  refining  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  people,  in  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  a  faithful  record  of  their 
national  and  social  character,  and  in  kind- 
ling in  other  minds  the  sparks  of  embryo 
genhu,  from  that  ancient  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  And  if  the  influence  of  this 
single  poet  be  insufficient  to  establish  the 
general  importEmce  of  poetry,  we  have  that 
of  other  poets,  inferior  perhaps  in  their  indi- 
vidual power,  but  deriving  importance  from 


their  number,  and  the  greater  facility  with 
which  their  influence  has  been  diffuaed. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  we  have  still 
the  works  of  these  poets  to  refer  to  for 
amusement  and  instruction.  And  are  we 
to  rest  in  this  low  and  languid  satisfaeticm, 
which  extends  to  nothing  but  our  poetry  ? 
We  have  the  same  conveniences  of  life 
which  belonged  to  our  forefathers ;  are  we 
satisfied  with  them  ?  The  same  use  of  ma- 
chinery; are  we  satisfied  with  that?  We 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe — we  can  count  the  same  number 
of  stars — and  class  the  same  kinds  of  ani- 
mals and  plants ;  and  are  we  satisfied?  We 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
electricity,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  gravita- 
tion ;  and  yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  No : — 
the  principle  of  improvement — the  desire  of 
progress,  extends  through  every  manual 
occupation,  through  every  branch  of  science, 
and  through  every  varie^  of  art,  and  leaves 
the  region  of  poetry  a  void,  for  future  ages 
to  wonder  at,  and  despise.  It  is  our  ambi- 
tion to  impress  upon  the  page  of  history  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  every  other 
field  of  intellectual  operation;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  history  should  record  a  time 
when  the  genius  of  the  English  nation  cast 
ofi*  the  wreath  of  poesy,  and  trampled  her 
brightest  glories  in  the  dust — ^when  the  harp 
of  these  once  melodious  isles  was  silent — 
and  when  the  march  of  Britain's  mind  was 
unaccompanied  by  the  music  of  her  afifee- 
tions. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  impressions 
derived  immediately  from  nature,  are  those 
derived  from  books,  which  if  less  obvious  to 
the  senses,  and  consequently  less  distinct, 
instruct  tlie  mind  with  greater  facility  and 
precision ;  and  we  behold  another  cause  of 
the  absence  of  deep  impressions,  in  the  ex- 
cessive reading  which  characterises  the 
present  times.  It  is  not  certainly  the  most 
gracious  mode  of  pointing  out  the  evil,  for 
those  who  multiply  books  to  complain  of 
their  being  read ;  but  by  exceuioe  reading 
we  dedre  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  that 
voracious  appetite  for  books  which  exceeds 
the  power  of  digestion. 

Time  was  when  a  well-written  book  had 
an  identity  in  the  hearts  of  its  readers — a 
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jdaee  in  memory,  and  almost  in  affection — 
its  choice  passages  referred  to  for  illustra- 
tion on  every  momentous  occasion,  and  its 
pointed  aphorisms  quoted  as  indisputable 
evidence  of  truth.  Through  the  sentiments 
of  the  author,  we  became  acquainted  with 
bis  personal  character,  and  took  him  with 
us  into  solitude  as  a  companion  who  would 
never  weary ;  and  into  society  as  the  sup- 
porter of  our  arguments,  and  the  prompter 
of  our  most  brilliant  thoughts. 

Such  were  the  times  when  Goldsmith, 
Addison,  and  Johnson,  accompanied  us  in 
the  circle  of  daily  communion  with  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  we  looked  around  us,  and 
discovered  the  same  principles  of  thought 
and  action  which  their  minds  had  suggested, 
operating  through  all  the  links  of  human 
feUowship,  through  all  the  changes  of  world- 
ly vicissitude,  and  through  all  the  varieties 
of  station  and  circumstance  in  which  man — 
the  same  being,  is  to  be  found.  Such  were 
the  times,  when  by  every  mountain  side,  or 
^'wimpling  bum,"  we  found  the  versatile 
spirit  of  Bums,  animated  by  the  fresh  invig- 
orating breeze  of  morning ;  or,  leaning  in 
musing  attitude  over  the  arch  of  the  rastic 
bridge,  and  listening  to  the  melodious  flow 
of  the  rippling  stream  as  it  worked  its 
way  through  rocks  and  reeds,  scorning  to 
linger  i#  its  woodland  course,  even  beneath 
the  fascination  of  a  poet's  gaze — we  saw  his 
keen  eye  mark  the  flight  of  the  ''  whirring 
partrii^,"  and  then  look  wistfully  upon  its 
fall,  as  if  he  rued  the  deed ;  orhe  has  turned 
upon  us  with  the  lively  sallies  of  his  play- 
ful wit,  half  pathos,  half  satire,  but  ever  the 
genuine  language  of  a  noble  heart,  and  a 
poetic  soul.  Such  were  the  times,  when  we 
shaped  out  our  own  ideas,  and  traced  them 
to  their  origin,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Locke,  whose  very  soul  was  mingled  with 
the  atmosphere  of  our  private  studies,  watch- 
ing over  the  eccentric  flights  of  imagination, 
and  calling  back  the  mind  to  its  proper  ex- 
ercise upon  sensible  or  definite  things.  Such 
were  the  times,  when  every  flower,  and 
every  tree,  was  associated  with  the  fairer 
flowers  and  loflier  trees  of  Milton's  Paradise ; 
when  our  conceptions  of  peace,  and  purity, 
and  happiness,  were  immediately  derived 
from  his  descriptions  of  the  short-lived  inno- 
cence of  our  first  parents;  and  when  our 


visions  of  celestial  and  infernal  beings  were 
arrayed  in  the  glory  of  his  own  genius,  or 
shadowed  out  by  the  mighty  power  of  his 
majestic  mind. 

It  is  not  thus  in  the  present  day.  Books 
are  now  spoken  of  as  certain  quantities  of 
printed  paper ;  and  authors,  a  class  of  men 
too  numerous  to  be  distinguished,  mix  with 
the  multitude,  creating  less  emotion  by  their 
bodily  presence,  than  the  bare  idea  of  an 
author  created  formerly.  This  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge — this  removal  of  the 
barriers  by  which  literature  has  hitherto 
been  restricted  to  an  enlightened  few,  is  un- 
questionably a  national,  and  public  good; 
but  it  calls  for  a  greater  eflbrt  of  intellectual 
power  to  render  the  influence  of  mind  as  po- 
tent as  it  is  extensive.  Unless  this  effort  is 
made,  the  effect  of  the  present  system  will 
be,  to  generalize  the  principle  of  intelligence 
so  as  to  neutralize  the  two  extremes,  which 
have  separated  the  highly-gifled  from  the 
wholly-unenlightened  ;  and  while  the  lower 
class  of  minds  are  better  taught,  and  better 
cultivated,  the  average  of  talent  will  be  the 
same,  because  we  shall  want  the  light  of 
those  brilliant  geniuses  that  rose  like  suns 
amid  a  world  of  stars. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  that  we 
should  read  fewer  books,  but  that  we  should 
read  them  more  studiously ;  and  as  know- 
ledge is  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  it,  by 
a  more  definite  application  of  solid  thought 
to  the  subjects  laid  before  us  in  such  num- 
ber and  variety.  It  is  the  mode  of  reading, 
not  the  number  of  books  read,  that  forms  the 
sum  of  the  evil  here  alluded  to ;  and  we  ap- 
peal to  any  one  conversant  with  the  society 
of  the  present  day,  whether  it  is  not  weari- 
some to  the  ear,  to  listen  to  the  catalogue  of 
names  of  books,  and  names  of  authors,  which 
form  the  substance  of  general  conversation, 
(except  where  politics  take  precedence  of 
literature,  and  the  names  of  public  men  are 
substituted  for  the  nature  of  public  measures,) 
instead  of  the  facts  those  books  record,  the 
arguments  they  maintain,  the  truth  they 
establish,  or  the  genius  which  adoms  their 
pages ;  and  still  less  do  we  hear  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  develope  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

When  we  behold  the  piles  of  heterog»- 1 
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neam  Uteratnre,  whidi  ntft  only  fill  the  librtt- 
rie«  of  the  learned,  but  load  the  tables  of  the 
man  of  basiness^not  books  which  have  de- 
scended from  his  forefathers,  and  will  remafai 
an  heir-loom  in  his  family  for  ages  yet  to 
come,  to  be  read  some  twenty  years  hence 
when  he  shall  have  retired  to  the  quiet  of  the 
suburbs,  and  the  comfort  of  a  gouty  chair ; 
but  books  beyond  count,  voluminous  and 
large,  poured  in  as  the  circulating  mediimi 
or  a  literary  society,  to  be  read  in  five  dayn, 
and  then  forwarded  under  the  penalty  of  a 
fine,  to  the  next  happy  member  of  the  club ; 
when  we  know  too  diat  the  gentleman  comes 
home  from  his  ofiice  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and  returns  to  it  at  nine  the  next  day,  his 
intervals  of  leisure  including  the  necessary 
occupations  of  dining  and  sleeping;  and  when 
we  know  that  his  wife  (a  reader  also)  has  se- 
ven children,  a  sick  governess,  and  two  idle 
servants,  and  that  half  her  days  are  spent  in 
imparting  or  receiving  the  felicity  of  morning 
calls ;  when  we  add  to  this  the  subscription  oC 
the  same  individuals  to  three  or  four  libraries 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  ae  well  as 
of  themselves,  and  the  necessity  of  glancing 
through  all  the  books  that  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  boys  and  girls ;  bu^  above  all,  when 
we  turn  over  the  pile  of  books,  look  at  their 
titles,  and  see — A  treatise  on  the  character- 
istics of  mind — A  key  to  paper  currency — 
The  lives  of  all  the  heroes — Oeneral  obser- 
vations on  the  visible  creation — System  of 
banking  detailed — Antediluvian  remains — 
Interior  of  tlie  earth  explained — London, 
and  its  inhabitants — Refutation  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  creed — The  world  at  one  view — 
with  voyages,  and  travels  to  every  section 
of  the  earth's  surface ; — when  we  consider  all 
this,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
compass  of  the  minds  of  those  who  imagine 
it  possible  for  them  to  read,  mark,  and  pro- 
perly digest  the  contents  of  these  books 
within  the  stated  period  allowed  for  their 
perusal ;  and  still  more  we  wonder  at  heai^ 
ing  it  fearlessly  asserted  that  they  have  been 
read. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask,  what  definite 
impressions  we  receive  frum  this  style  of 
reading,  which  is  indeed  a  mockery  of  that 
vital  partieipation  in  the  elements  of  another, 
and  a  more  enlightened  mind,  whose  influ- 
ence is  to  raise  that  of  the  reader  ahnost  to 


a  level  with  the  author,  leaving  behted  it, 
when  the  book  is  closed,  a  freshness,  a  vigour, 
and  a  capacity  of  production,  like  that  which 
follows  the  retiring  waters  of  a  rich  and  (br- 
tilizing  stream. 

When  the  best  mode  of  remedying  an 
evil  is  beyond  our  reach,  we  naturally  and 
wisely  adopt  the  next  best  Thus,  instead 
of  allowing  our  ideas  to  be  diluted,  difibsed, 
and  rendered  indefinite  by  this  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  literature,  if  we  cannot  gain  more 
time  for  reading,  nor  quicken  our  under- 
standings by  a  fresh  impetus,  we  should  do 
well  to  read  some  books  attentively,  thought- 
fully, and  feelingly:  and  what  if  we  do  go 
into  society  wholly  ignorant  even  of  the 
names  of  others,  we  may  perform  the  use- 
fbl  part  of  listeners,  and  shall  no  more  sacri- 
fice our  claim  to  intellectual  merit  by  such 
ignorance,  than  we  shall  forfeit  our  title  to 
the  admiration  awarded  to  personal  embel- 
lishment, by  not  wearing  a  specimen  of  every 
gem. 

Every  stage  of  civilization,  as  well  as 
every  condition  of  civilized  society,  is  marked 
by  some  strong  characteristics  which  indi- 
cate the  prevailing  and  national  tone  of 
manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  what  are 
the  chief  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  By 
conversation  we  obtain  the  most  immediate, 
and  by  literature  the  most  profot^  know- 
ledge of  what  these  characteristics  are,  and 
what  they  denote.  We  should  say  in  fa- 
miliar language,  that  tUility  was  the  wder 
of  the  present  day;  and  such  unquestiona- 
bly should  be  the  aim  of  every  well  directed 
mind ;  but  there  is  a  physical,  and  moral 
utility  connected  with  the  two  distinctions 
of  our  nature,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
importance  to  inquire,  which  of  these  dis- 
tinct portions  of  our  being  is  most  produc- 
tive of  happiness,  and  consequently  mo6t 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  utility  to  which  we  now  generally 
appeal  in  computing  the  value  of  our  own 
endeavours,  or  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
is  chiefly  confined  to  physical  advantages, 
and  operates  by  material  agency.  The 
utility  which  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  aim 
of  every  enlightened  being,  comprehends 
all  diat  ennobles  and  exalts  tlie  mind.  In  the 
facilities  now  invented  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind ;  in  the  increased 
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cultivation  and  diaieinination  of  letter* ;  in 
the  assislance  afforded  to  individual  re- 
search, by  public  institutions  and  societies 
of  every  description  for  the  concentration 
and  diffusion  of  talent,  we  see  the  meoM  by 
which  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  is  to 
be  improved ;  but  if  we  limit  our  views  to 
these  meana^  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  oc- 
cupation, and  activity  necessarily  accom- 
panying the  attainment  of  knowledge,  we 
shall  never  behold  the  desirable  au^the 
attainment  of  vudom — ^which  we  under- 
stand to  mean,  the  application  of  knowledge 
so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  moral 
good. 

That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  we  are 
taught  by  the  experience  of  our  own  hearts^ 
by  the  obser^'ation  of  every  day,  and  by  the 
undying  record  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who 
knew  and  felt,  perhaps  more  deeply  than 
any  other  man,  the  harassing  and  destruo- 
tive  conflict  of  high  intellectual  powers  at 
war  with  ungovemed  passions,  and  an  ill- 
regulated  will 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties can  only  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things  generally.  It  cannot  in- 
spire us  with  an  ardent  desire  to  appropriate 
some,  and  to  avoid  others.  Videas  as  some 
philosophers  maintain,  we  only  need  to  know 
what  is  best,  and  our  prefereiice  for  it  will 
follow,  as  a  necessa^  consequence.  It  nuiy 
be  a  weak,  and  certainly  it  is  a  womanly 
mode  of  i-easoning,  to  argue  that  we  must 
be  taught,  not  only  to  know,  but  to  lave 
vrhaX  is  best,  because  desire  arises  entirely 
out  of  a  moral,  as  knowledge  arises  out  of 
an  intellectual  process.  It  arises  in  fact  out 
of  our  early  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  is  so  distinct  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  quality  of  the  thing  desired,  as  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  at  varicmce  with  our  judg- 
ment, and  to  lead  us  in  pursuit  of  what  we 
know  to  be  unproductive  of  ultimate  good. 
Hence  arise  all  the  wilful  errors  committed 
by  mankind,  errors  so  evident  and  so  nume- 
rous, that  we  can  only  envy  the  philoso- 
pher who  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and.  upon  his  own  heart, 
yet  saw  and  felt  no  desire  except  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  morally  excellent 

We  are  told  that  the  errors  which  are 
committed  arise  from  mistaken  views  of  the 


nature  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  these 
views  are  acted  upon,  because  the  good  wi* 
perceive  is  present  and  obvious,  while  thai 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  compared  is  re- 
mote. But  when  a  man  whose  sole  subsis- 
tence depends  upon  the  produce  of  his  gar- 
den, preferring  ease  and  indolence  to  ac- 
tivi^  and  labour,  suffers  that  garden  to  run 
to  waste,  it  is  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  that  must  ensue,  but  be- 
cause he  has  learned  to  love  the  gratifica- 
tion of  corporeal  inclination  more  than  any 
other  thing,  and  therefore  he  determines  to 
obtain  it  at  any  risk.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
such  cases,  our  mental  calculations  are  ge- 
nerally more  numerous,  and  more  correct, 
than  we  are  wiUing  to  acknowledge  to  the 
world,  and  while  we  act  from  the  immediate 
impulse  of  desire,  we  disown  all  conviction 
that  we  could  have  acted  better,  in  order  to 
lessen  our  culpability  in  the  eyes  oC  others. 

The  first  stirrings  of  desire  arise  out  of 
sensation,  long  before  we  are  capable  of  ea- 
timating  good  and  evil.  We  feel  the  im- 
pressions of  pleasure  and  pain,  consequently 
we  desire  to  repeat  the  one,  and  to  avoid  the  ^ 
other ;  and  as  we  are  long  in  understanding 
the  pleasure  remotely  derived  from  vurtue, 
so  it  is  long  before  we  see  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  our  moral  nature  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  us  willingly  to  sacrifice  the 
lesser  good  for  the  greater,  and  to  love  most 
what  is  intrinsically  best  In  the  mean 
time  the  mind  is  gaining  new  impressions  of 
a  less  and  less  corporeal  nature,  and  as  they 
are  invariably  accompanied  with  some  de- 
gree of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  desire  natu- 
rally belonging  to  the  sensation  of  pleasure 
gains  additional  strength,  and  fresh  impulse, 
until  it  gradually  assumes  the  warmth  and 
vitality  of  affection,  which  prompts  us  to 
seek  certain  things  in  preference  to  others, 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  our  regard,  and 
sometimes  to  obtain  them  at  any  cost,  and 
at  the  risk  of  any  consequence. 

As  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
what  we  are,  than  what  we  know ;  and  as 
our  moral  conduct  is  more  influenced  by 
what  we  love,  than  by  what  we  understand, 
because  we  naturally  pursue  that  which  we 
love  best,  rather  than  that  which  we  know 
to  be  so ;  so  in  order  that  our  desires,  and 
consequently  our  affections,  may  be  properly 
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tfireeted,  it  is  neeemnry  tiiat  all  oar  impres- 
^ons  connected  with  the  nature  of  good 
and  e^il  should  be  distinct  and  durable,  and 
fbunded  upon  truth :  and  the  science  which 
leads  to  the  proper  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  early  impressions — the  origin  of 
desire — ^the  direction  of  the  affections,  and 
consequently  the  formation  of  the  moral 
tharaeter,  is  that  which  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  busy 
public,  as  conducive  to  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  utility. 

'  It  is  with  this  view  of  the  subject  of  utility, 
that  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of 
poetry,  and  laboured  (it  may  be  fruitlessly 
to  others,  but  certainly  not  without  enjoy- 
ment to  hnrsdf,)  to  enforce  the  desirableness 
of  enltiyating  poetry  as  an  art,  and  of  cher- 
ishing  poetic  feeling  as  a  source  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment 

Upon  the  prineiple  of  our  desires  arising 
out  of  our  impreonkms  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
Aere  is  an  importance — a  wisdom  in  poetry, 
beyond  what  a  superficial  oboervation  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  because  poetry 
addresses  itself  immediately  to  our  feelings, 
and  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  our  individual 
impressions  to  attest  iti  truth,  that  it  becomes 
a  powerful  engine  of  instruction,  enforcing 
while  it  inculcates,  and  stimulating  while  it 
teaches.  If  while  we  learn  an  important 
tratb,  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  feelings 
to  eonflrm  it,  how  much  stronger  is  the  im- 
pression? The  orator  whose  object  is  to 
rouse  the  public  mind  to  indignation  and 
vMenee,  and  active  force  against  a  tyrant, 
or  a  usurper,  does  not  merely  argue  upon 
Hm  natural  rights  of  man,  and  the  principles 
«C  law  and  justice ;  but  he  calls  the  atten- 
tion ef  the  people  to  their  ruined  homes,  to 
tfMrir  desolate  hearths,  and  draws  pictures 
sCtfae  hanger,  and  want,  and  squalid  misery 
wMh  which  they  are  loo  feelingly  acquainted. 
We  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  dif- 
ftnnee  between  addressing  the  judgment, 
and  addressing  the  feelings,  in  the  two  ora- 
tkHH  on  the  death  of  Julius  Cnsar,  delivered 
by  Brutus  and  Marie  Antony.  Brutus, 
whose  noble  mind  disdains  all  artifice,  ap- 
p«ds  at  ooee  to  the  "  wisdom*'  of  the  people, 
aftd  joilSes  tlie  fatal  deed  he  has  just  com- 


Caesar's  character-  his  ambition.  Bet  who 
in  that  motley  crowd  regarded  Ossar^  am- 
bition, unless  it  touched  hims^?  The  soul 
of  Brutus  was  capable  of  apprehending  in 
the  ambition  of  one  man,  an  enemy  to  the 
many— «  destroyer  of  the  rights  and  ihe 
lfl>erties  of  the  Roman  people;  but  it  was 
an  evil  too  remote  for  the  muhitnde  to  be 
impressed  with,  and  though  they  offered  a 
prompt,  and  at  the  raibment  a  sincere  ac- 
knowledgemenft^  Uiat  what  Brutus  had  said 
was  just  and  true,  we  see  how  soon  they 
could  turn,  and  listen,  and  grow  furious, 
under  the  infhienee  of  that  master-piece  of 
eloquence,  by  which  Mark  Antony  gradually 
led  their  attention  away  from  Cesai^  am- 
bition, and  the  remote  idea  they  might  have 
formed  of  its  consequences,  to  tbe  bloody 
spectacle  of  his  bleeding  body,  the  gaping 
wounds  still  testifying  that  it  was  the  hand 
of  a  friend— a  loved  and  trusted  friend,  tliat 
had  shed  the  proudest  blood  in  Rome. 

**  Bat  yesterdsy  the  word  of  Ccmt  might 
IIiiTe  stood  af  alDftt  the  world ;  now  Ilea  he  Uiere^ 
And  uoM  M  poor  to  do  Wm 


just  com- 
milled,  by  dwelling  upon  one  single  stain  in 


Itest  the  people  should  not  be  sufficiently 
excited  by  this  spectacle— by  what  they 
could  all  tmnrediately  understand — ^tfae  direct 
infliction  of  cruelty,  the  artful  orator  makes 
another  appeal  to  their  feelings,  which  im- 
mediately strikes  hctarie.  He  tells  them  of 
Cesar's  will,  from  whi6h  they  were  indi- 
vidually and  personally  to  derive  benefit, 
and  then  the  fire  he  had  so  studiously  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  burst  forth,  and  w«»ep- 
ing  for  C»sar  as  for  a  public  benefactor — ^iw 
patriot— a  god,  they  direct  the  fury  of 
their  indignation  against  the  conspiratora, 
and  Areaten  the  direst  vengeanoe  upon  the 
head  of  Brutus. 

This  appeal  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  convinces  not  so 
much  by  the  evidence  of  what  we  know,  as 
what  we  feel.  It  required  time  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  ambition, 
and  even  then  they  could  not  bring  home  its 
remote  consequences  to  the  convietion  of 
their  bosoms ;  but  they  were  instantaneous- 
ly impressed  with  horror  on  beholdin|^  the 
lacerated  body  of  Cttsar,  they  all  felt  that 
the  friends  in  whom  he  had  trusted  should 
have  been  the  very  last  to  do  the  bloody 
deed,  and  they  felt  also  that  the  man,  who 
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ke  lived  luui  formed  tfaoee  generaas 
pIttMibr  their  benefit  which  his  will  attested, 
eught  ia  his  death  to  be  lamented  and 
ttfenged. 

If  Bufleieot  had  not  already  been  said  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  influence  of  poetry 
arises  from  its  connexion  with  our  feelings, 
we  might  refer  to  the  history  of  all  nations, 
in  whose  early  stages  of  civilization,  poetry 
has  held  a  prominent  pert  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause in  describing  what  is  beautiful,  or  re- 
fined, or  conducive  to  happiness,  it  has  been 
supported  by  principles  inherent  in  the 
human  mind — principles  upon  which  are 
founded  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Knowledge  ih  its  prosaic  form,  as  it 
is  usually  conveyed  into  the  mind,  can  only 
instruct;  but  poetry  charms  while  it  in- 
structs. Knowledge  requires  the  evidence 
of  facts,  and  the  aid  of  reflection,  and  reason- 
ing to  establish  its  truth.  Poetry  teaches  by 
a  difierent  process.  Telling  of  others  what 
we  experience  in  ourselves,  it  engages  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  all  that  we  fear  of  evil,  and 
all  that  we  desire  of  good ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  fabulous  history  of  imaginary  beings, 
imparts  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  thought  and  action. 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  happiness,  as  connected  with 
our  condition  in  the  present  world.  There 
are  rigid  disciplinarians  who  regard  enjoy- 
ment as  a  dangerous  appendage  to  that  con- 
dition— who,  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  en- 
joyment as  an  end  in  itself  worthy  of  attain- 
ment, look  upon  it  rather  as  a  snare  to  lure 
us  into  hidden  mischief  If  enjoyment  ia  of 
no  importance  to  our  being,  (we  might  say 
to  our  wdl  being,)  why  then  is  beauty  dif- 
fused throughout  creation,  or  why  is  the 
principle  of  Jiappiness  derived  from  beauty 
implanted  in  the  soul  of  man  ?  What,  in 
short,  is  the  value  of  anything  without  en- 
joyment, either  immediate  or  remote  ?  For, 
when  we  speak  of  ennobling  or  exalting  the 
human  mind,  it  is  but  in  other  words  to 
speak  of  increasing  its  capability  of  enjoying 
that  which  is  supremely  excellent  Our  na- 
tural desire  of  enjoyment,  is  the  principle 
upon  which  we  teach  all  moral  truths.  We 
speak  of  particular  things  as  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  ourselves  or  others,  and 
even  the  infant  mind  is  convinced  that  they 


are  desirable  from  its  own  vivid  impressioiMi 
of  the  sensations  of  pleasure.  When  we 
teach  a  moral  lesson  of  practical  difficulty 
and  pain;  it  is  still  in  the  same  way,  by  com- 
paring present  suffering  with  the  greater 
and  more  lasting  happiness  that  will  ensue ; 
and  when  one  individual  is  to  benefit  by  the 
suffering  of  another,  we  point  out  the  internal 
satisfaction  attending  all  benevolent  actions, 
and  the  general  happiness  of  a  life  of  duty. 

Without  enjoyment,  we  should  be  without 
desire,  and  without  desire,  we  should  be 
without  action — we  should  also  be  without 
love — ^without  every  good  and  virtuous  im- 
pulse, and  above  aU,  we  should  be  without 
gratitude ;  for  those  who  endeavour  to  teach 
the  duty  of  gratitude,  while  they  withhold 
the  means  of  innocent  enjoyment,  are  guilty 
of  an  insult  to  common  sense,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous violence  of  the  benign  plan  of 
Providence. 

How  difierent  is  the  dealing  of  the  Crea- 
tor with  his  creatures !  How  much  has  he 
spread  before  them  of  beauty  and  sublimity ! 
How  prodigally  has  he  blessed  their  exis- 
tence with  sweetness  and  harmony,  for  which 
we  can  imagine  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  dependent 
chUdren,  and  of  leading  them  by  their  expe- 
rience of  temporal  enjoyment,  to  desire  that 
which  is  eternal.  For  how  should  we  form 
a  conception  of  happiness,  having  had  no 
impression  of  pleasure ;  or  how  should  we 
desire  it,  having  had  no  foretaste  of  enjoy- 
ment? 

It  follows  then,  that  there  is  utility  in  be- 
ing innocentlyhappy— utility  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive compass,  and  the  highest  character, 
which  poetry  is  of  all  our  intellectual  pur- 
suits most  capable  of  promoting.  Let  us 
then  no  longer  reject  this  heaven-bom  mes- 
senger of  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  exis- 
tence ;  but  let  us  call  with  united  voice  up- 
on our  silent  minstrels,  and  bid  them  tune 
once  more  the  melodious  harps  to  which  in 
early  life  our  souls  have  thrilled ;  let  us  enter 
again  into  the  field  of  nature,  not  only  with 
eyes  to  examine,  but  with  hearts  to  feel ;  let 
us  woo  back  imagination  to  come  and  bear 
us  up  on  her  elastic  wings,  above  the  gioss 
elements  of  mere  corporeal  life — not  to  sep- 
arate us  by  the  idle  vapours  of  distempered 
fancy  from  the  duties  of  rational  and  immor^ 
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tal  beings  but  to  sweeten  thoee  duties  with  a 
more  ethereal  essence,  and  to  dignify  them 
with  a  character  more  sublime.  Above  alt, 
let  us  accept  the  additional  80urcoK>r  enjoy- 
ment which  poetry  affords,  not  with  the  ex- 
citement of  a  transient  indulgence,  as  an  idle 
toy  for  pleasant  pastime  in  our  vacant  hoursi 


but  with  gratitude  and  humble  reverence 
towards  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  as  a  rich  and  gmcious  blessing,  whose 
high  purpose  is  to  promote  the  inteilectoai 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  hie  Crea- 
tor. 


THE   BMO. 


